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Take 3 minutes to learn 


exactly 


what 


University Microfilms - 
can do for you. 


PERIODICALS. UMI has modern 
American, English, and foreign 
periodicals on microfilm. In addi- 
tion, special collections include 
English literary periodicals from 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
And early American periodicals 
from 1741 to 1850. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS. UMI 
has 70,000 doctoral dissertations 
from 150 universities covering 
mathematics, science, social sci- 
ences, and humanities. Additional 
dissertations are being abstracted 
in Dissertation Abstracts at a rate 
of more than 10,000 every year. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. UMI has 
more than 10,000 out-of-print, mod- 
ern books stored on microfilm and 
especially prepared for xerographic 
reproduction. These and most other 
out-of-print books are available for 
as little as 3% cents a page. 


UNDERGRADUATE SHELFLIST. 
UMI has a list of the 57,000 books 
in the University of Michigan under- 
graduate library. This list is avail- 
able on microfilm, file cards and in 
bound volumes. UMI also has many 
of the out-of-print books on this list. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE BOOKS. UMI 

has over 2000 books in the Slavic 

languages. Most of these books are 

now out of print. You can get xero- 
graphic copies from UMI. 


EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS. UMI has 

most of the books listed in the Pol- 
lard & Redgrave and Wing catalogs. 
These books were published in Great 

Britain between 1475 and 1700. 


EARLY AMERICAN BOOKS. UMI 

hasan American Culture series that 

begins with the Columbus letter and 

includes 6000 selected books pub- 
lished through 1876. 


OTHER. UMI also has newspapers; 
government documents, collections: 
on drama, the theatre, music, paints 
ing, and world cultures. i 


Now tellus 
what you need.. 
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I am interested in the following. 
Please send free brochures and catalogs. 
Periodicals [1] Doctoral Dissertations [J 
Out-of-print Books [Q] Undergraduate 
Shelflist [1] Russian Language Books a 
Early English Books [] Early American 
Books (J Other QO 
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<a UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC 
“M 313 NORTH FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
A subsidiary of Xerox Corporation 
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or flexible 





And they're all rivetless! Hardware is inserted in a vinyl 
sleeve and electronically heat-sealed to the spine for 
greater strength. No rivets to pull loose. Another first 
from Demco. For details write for descriptive folder. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


30x 1488, Madison, Wis. » Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. « Box 1586, Fresno, Calif. 
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He's delighted with his new $2,000,000 library. 


He should be. The new Cen- 
tral Library in downtown Lans- 
ing is an aesthetic and utilitarian 
feat of large and gratifying pro- 
portions. It stands as a superb 
accomplishment which involved 
much of the community. The 
Board of Education and its 
School and Library Divisions 
and advisors, architects* and Li- 
brary Bureau. 

Library Bureau is not officially 
connected with any community, 
and rightly so. It is an organiza- 
tion which lends its talents to 
furnishing any library, projected 





This is the first floor reading area show 
ing the latest in Library Bureau Seating 
and Shelving 








or extant, with everything it 
needs (excluding books). Indeed, 
we pride ourselves on being par- 
ticularly able to work closely 
with architects, designers, civic 
groups and local governments. 
This new library is an out- 
standing example of what can be 
achieved through close coopera- 
tion of all concerned in creating 
a facility which the entire com- 
munity can put to good use. 
Proof of this lies in the fact that 


z } k 
Main floor open stacks of custom made 
wood panels and steel shelves. Note 
how extension of steel legs to top of 
stack serves as trim for end panels 






since the library has been in op- 
eration (October 16, 1964), it has 
delivered up to 37% more serv- 
ice to the community aad is 
processing materials of at least 
90% over a like period in the 
old building, 

We have just put together a 
16-page booklet on the Lansing 
Public Library which fully de- 
scribes it and its operation. We'd 
like you to own a copy. Do send 
for “Pioneer,” Fall, 1964. 
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Various colored end panels on double 
faced bookstacks in the Children's 
Room add a strong note of warmth 
and informality 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y 








BLACK A CIATES, INC., ARCHITECT REMINGTON OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


ago, Ill. 60611. 
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| JANUARY COVER 
Groundbreaking for the new 
Corvallis, Oregon, Public Li- 
brary, first under the 1964 Li- 
brary Services and Construc- 
tion Act. For full caption see 
page 4. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters, 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 

C. J. Hoy 

Montylou Wilson 

Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
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The Climate of Intellectual Freedom—Why Is It Always 
So Bad in California?, Edwin Castagna 


On the Firing Line in a Bad Climate, Henry Madden 


The Committee on’ Wilson Indexes—How It Works, Edwin 
B. Colburn 


Libraries and the War on Poverty, Relevant Federal Legis- 
lative Programs, Pauline Winnick 


Fitting the Program to the Problem, Jean Lowrie 
The Culturally: Disadvantaged Child, Regina F. Berneis 


Just Show the Movies—Never Mind the Books!, Richard B. 
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The High Price of Technical Books, Curtis G. Benjamin 
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The proceedings of the St. Louis Conference, a 
125-page paperbound volume, are now available 
from ALA headquarters. They are sent to all in- 
stitutional members of the Association and to 
personal members on request. To others the price 


is $2. 


* 


Rascal, by Sterling North, is the winner of the 
1964 Aurianne Award, given for a book that de- 
velops in the young a humane attitude toward 
animal life. The award committee says that this 
memoir of a year in the life of the author and his 
resourceful raccoon “is both satisfying and nat- 
ural. Its strength is revealed in the motherless 
boy’s gentle philosophy: a humble reverence for 
animal life and all things in nature.” 


* 


The 16mm color film, . .. And Something More, is 
now available for booking from the ALA head: 
quarters library, from many regional and local 
libraries, and from Modern Talking Pictures, 
Inc., 3 E. 54th St., New York 10022. 


* 


Janet M. Geister, author of “Trends in Nursing 
as They Affect Libraries” in the October 1964 
issue, died suddenly on December 8, 1964, at the 
age of 79. She continued her professional activi- 
ties to the end. Almost her last act was to com- 
plete a mailing to organizations interested in 
nursing and editors of magazines in this field, 
calling their attention to the October issue and 
other recent ALA publications. 0o00 


OREGON WAS FIRST 


Corvallis, Oregon, a delightful town in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, broke ground for its new public 
library on September 25, 1964. President Johnson 
signed the appropriation act which included $55 
million for the Library Services and Construction 
Act for fiscal 1965 on September 19, 1964. The 
Oregon State Library approved the Corvallis Pub- 
lic Library as a project under their state plan 
for public library construction; the contract was 
signed on September 23; the groundbreaking 
took place two days later, the first in the United 
States. Diggers, from left, are John Fenner, chair- 


4 


man of the Corvallis Library Board Building Com- 
mittee; Mrs. Jeanne Larson, librarian; Mrs. Betty 
McCauley, board member; Mrs. Maryanne Staton, 
board member; and Harold Olsen, chairman of 
the library board. In this project, local funds total 
$371,000 and federal funds under the state plan 
are $100,000. 

A competitor for first library construction under 
LSCA emerged as this issue went to press. The 
first payment for library construction was made 
on December 5 to the Anne Arundel Ceunty Li- 
brary System, Maryland, for construction of the 
Annapolis Area Library. The payment, $15,750, 
was part of the $70,000 federal share of this 
$438,904 project. And now it remains to be seen 
whom history will judge as first, them as broke 
ground first or them as got their money first. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PROMOTION 


The list of promotion aids for National Library 
Week 1965, April 25-May 1, has been distributed 
widely; those who have not received a copy are 
urged to request one from NLW at 58 E. 40th St., 
New York 10018. There are a number of new 
items, and NLW is also offering three prepack- 
aged kits, priced at $3, $6, and $10, at eonsider- 
able savings. This year there are two posters. One 
of them, “a dramatic photographic poster with a 
direct appeal to the uncommitted reader,” is re- 
produced below. The other will be reproduced in 
the next issue. 
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What's so great about this Risom RGP chair? 
great 


Well, for one thing, the way it does everything you could ask of a general purpose 
chair, without looking like one. For another, the way it takes punishment and shuns 
maintenance. What's more, it's really comfortable. And it has all the quality you expect 
of things Risom—at a most surprising price. May we send you details? Drop us a 
line at 444 Madison Avenue, New York 10022. (Oh yes, one more thing. It stacks!) 


Jens Risom 
Design 
Inc. 
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Look into the Encyclopedia International and 
yov’ll see at once the advantages of the only 
new general encyclopedia in the world today. 


Look into its contents. Every one of the 36,000 
entries is new. Not revised and updated from 
previous editions. There are no previous editions. 


Look into its coverage. The International was 
conceived and created in the 1960’s. Itsemphasis 
and balance are geared to the needs of today’s 
students. Not yesterday’s. 


Look into its organization. Major subjects are 
accompanied by study guides which summarize 
the contents and which lead the reader to re- 
lated articles. Illustrations, maps and diagrams 
are laid out in modern, easy-to-comprehend 
magazine style. 


Look into its language. Lively, provocative, en- 
joyable. (Editor George Cornish used to be with 
the New York Herald Tribune. He made it one 
of the country’s best-written papers. Now he’s 
made the International just as readable. ) 


So before you order another revised encyclo- 
pedia, look into the brand-new Encyclopedia 
International. 


It may revise your thinking. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


A Publication of Grolier 


INCORPORATEO 


School & Library Division + 576 Lexington Ave. -+ New York, N. Y. 10022 
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During the 1964 Midwinter Meeting the ALA Council voted: 


"That, for 1965, Council waive, for the Legislation Com- 
mittee, the policy of not holding program meetings 
during Midwinter, thus permitting the scheduling of a 
luncheon meeting for the Congress similar to that held 
in 1959, and the holding of a legislative workshop 
during that Midwinter drawing on the unique opportunity 
presented by holding the workshop in Washington." The 
Legislation Committee recommended that the policy be 
waived to give the association an opportunity to "thank 
the members of Congress for actions taken since 1959." 


The Congressional Luncheon - "A Salute to Congress" - will 


take place on Thursday, January 28th. Directors of the 
State Library Agencies in each state have been asked to 
take the lead in making arrangements for their Congres- 
sional Delegations to be invited and for librarians to 
join them at the tables set aside for their state. In 
many states the state library association is financing 
the luncheon for their delegation. 


The affair is really a cluster of state luncheons given 
by librarians for Congressmen only. This is a new Con- 
gress with many new members and the luncheon provides an 
opportunity to get acquainted with our new Congressmen 
as well as visit with those to whom we are already in- 
debted for support. 


The Legislative Workshop will begin Thursday evening Jan- 


uary 28th with a general session at which Congressman 
John Fogarty will speak. There will be a dinner meeting 
on Friday with a speaker to be announced. These two 
sessions will be open and tickets for the dinner will be 
available at the registration desk. The other workshop 
sessions are closed. 


The ALA Council has invited congressional staff members, 
representatives of government agencies and national or- 
ganizations to a reception which will take place during 
the Midwinter Meeting. 


The Booklist half of Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
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the luncheon for their delegation. 
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representatives of government agencies and national or- 
ganizations to a reception which will take place during 
the Midwinter Meeting. 


The Booklist half of Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
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will observe its 60th anniversary this month. Originally 
published eight times a year, it has grown to twenty- 
three issues a year. At the time of the Booklist's 50th 
anniversary, the circulation was twelve thousand. Since 
it was combined with Subscription Books Bulletin, the 
circulation has grown to more than twenty-seven thousand. 
Its purpose, set forth on its inception in January, 1905, 
has remained the same - "a current buying list of recent 
books with brief notes designed to assist librarians in 
selection." 


The Special Library Policy of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has been approved in the following 24 states and 
the District of Columbia: California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. The company is negotiating with the insurance 
departments of the remaining states for approval of the 
policy. Hartford's insurance form incorporates all of 
the important new features of the model insurance policy 
for libraries which appears as a chapter in the report, 
Protecting the Library and its Resources, published by 
the Library Technology Project in 1963. Early in 1962, 
ALA's Executive Board gave its approval to the model 
policy which was specifically designed for the insurance 
of the physical property -- other than buildings -- of 
the nation's libraries. 
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Deputy Executive Director 
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never needs 
dusting.” 


If the lady who cleans the library were in charge, she’d pick the 
Americana every time. 


The dust never has a chance to settle on it. It’s in use from morning 
till night. 


Why? Because the Americana contains no musty circumlocutions. 
No fusty jargon. No cobwebby treatises. No stale cliches. The editors 
have gone through the nearly 69,000 articles in the current edition 
and swept them clean. 


The Encyclopedia Americana is written for today’s readers. And read 
by them. Ask any cleaning lady. 


A publication of Grolier Incorporated a 
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Useful new A] books 


AMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS, 3rd ed. 


An up-to-date compilation of state, federal and ter- 
ritorial laws concerning libraries through December 
31, 1962. Includes both basic general laws and 
statutes dealing with more limited aspects of li- 
brary organization. Each state and territory is listed 
separately with its laws conveniently classified by 
subject or type of library. Federal laws are arranged 
similarly. Detailed subject index. Compiled under a 
Council on Library Resources grant. 


Alex Ladenson, editor. $15.00 


ISSUES OF FREEDOM IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


First published in the Intellectual Freedom section 
of the ALA Bulletin, these articles record and in- 
terpret a number of problems concerning freedom 
which librarians faced during 1960-1963. To com- 
plete the record, a few postscripts have been added 
for this reprint. The thirty articles are arranged 
under five headings: The Nature of Our Problem, 
Charges of Subversion, On Defining Obscenity, 
Concerning Our Children, and Who May Use the 
Library. 


Everett T. Moore. $1.75 


STANDARDS FOR CHILDREN’S SERVICES 
IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


An official statement of the objectives of library 
service to children, Qualitative standards are pre- 
sented under five headings: Administration, Per- 
sonnel, Services, Materials, and Physical Facilities. 
Introductory statements for each of these main di- 
visions plus supplementary statements to the stand- 
ards themselves give specifics to aid in interpreta- 
tion, application, and implementation. These new 
standards amplify and refine the national library 
standards (Public Library Service) as they apply 
specifically to children’s services. 

Public Library Association. 
25-49 copies—75¢ each 


$1.00 
50 or more—50¢ each 


Publishing Department 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


DOORS TO MORE MATURE READING 


Annotations in depth for nearly 150 carefully se- 
lected adult books of special interest tə mature 
young adults. Purposely long and detailed, the an- 
notations summarize content, indicate specific 
reader appeals, point out pages or chapters useful 
for book talks, and mention similar books. All titles, 
both contemporary and classic, are suitable for both 
recreational and class collateral reading. 


Committee of the Young Adult Services Division 
Elinor Walker, Chairman. $2.50 


PROBLEMS IN PLANNING LIBRARY FACILITIES 


Reports the proceedings of the 1963 Library Build- 
ings Institute. First considers the role of the library 
building consultant. Problems and solutions in 
planning and construction are then discussed em- 
phasizing preliminary planning and roles of build- 
ing team members in separate sections dealing with 
public, school, college and university, and hospital 
and institution libraries. Presentations, critiques, 
photographs, and floor plans of twenty-four newly 
built or planned libraries. 


William A. Katz and Roderick Swartz, eds. $4.25 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN REVIEWS 
1962-1964 


For nearly forty years, ALA’s 35 member Subscrip- 
tion Books Committee has provided reliable ad- 
visory service for buyers of encyclopedias, diction- 
aries, and other major reference works and sets. 
Their reviews describe and evaluate a single set or 
book in detail—enumerating strengths and weak- 
nesses, pointing out usefulness and limitations. 
Each review clearly states whether or not purchase 
is recommended and why. This one volume reprint 
includes all 82 reviews exactly as they originally 
appeared in The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin from September 1, 1962 to July 15, 1964. 


$2.00 


Subscription Books Committee, 


Chicago 60611 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1965 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


os ALA Council 


There will be two business meetings of the 
ALA Council during the 1965 Midwinter 
Meeting to be held in Washington, D.C.: 
Tuesday, January 26, 10:00 a.m., and Wednes- 
day, January 27, 2:00 p.m. The following 
items have been placed on the docket: 


Presiding, Edwin Castagna, president, and 

<>: Edmon: Low, second vice-president 
Secretary of the Council, David H. Clift 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Franklin G. Sartwell 

Approval of 1964 Annual Conference Minutes 
of Council 

Report of the President 

ALA Nominating Committee Report—Nettie 
B. Taylor, chairman 

Council Nominating Committee Report—Ben- 
jamin E. Powell, pa 

Committee on Appointments Beno aoe 
Vosper, chairman 

Appointment of Tellers for Executive Board 
Election-—Mr. Castagna 

Report of the Treasurer—Ralph Binsineanee, 
Jr. 

Report of Tellers on Executive Board Election 
-~chairman 

Committee on Copyright Issues Report—- 
Charles F. Gosnell, chairman 

Awards Committee Report-—-Mrs. 
Howard, chairman 

Intellectual Freedom Committee Report 
Martha Boaz, chairman 

Legislation Committee 
Greenaway, chairman 

Committee on Organization Report—Hannis 5. 
Smith, E D 

Interpretation of Membership Resolution of 
July 3, 1964-—-Frederick H. Wagman, for 
the Executive Board 


Ruth S. 


Popote mere 


Note: An information meeting of the Council 
and Executive Board wil be held on Tuesday, 
January 26, 8:30 A.M., to review the Minutes 
of the Executive Board. 


Meetings of Official Groups 


Attention is directed to the character of the 


Midwinter Meeting as determined by Council 
action, making the Midwinter Meeting a work- 
ing meeting of Council and of committees and 
boards of official ALA units. Except for meet- 
ings of the Council, this policy is interpreted 
to indicate closed meetings. In accordance 
with this policy, committees and boards of 
official ALA units, including divisions, sec- 
tions, round tables, chapters, joint commit- 
tees, and affiliated national associations, are 
holding closed sessions. 

Chairmen of meetings have been notified 
of the times and rooms assigned for their 
meetings and have received a copy of the 
schedule of all meetings. The chairmen are 
responsible for sending, in advance, to all 
asked to attend, information on the time and 
place assigned. An alphabetical list of all 
closed meetings will appear in the official 
program to be distributed at the time of 
registration. 

Registration 

A registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Shoreham Hotel. Registration 
will open on Sunday evening, January 24, 
and all persons attending the meetings are 
asked to register at that desk. The fee for the 
entire week is $5; a daily fee of $2 is also 
available for those not planning to attend 
longer than two days. 


Professional Displays 
An exhibit of ALA publications will be found 
in the ALA office area. 

Materials from the ALA headquarters li- 
brary will also be on display and available 
for examination. Included will be copies of 
library periodicals, reports and surveys, staff 
procedural and users’ manuals, policy state- 
ments and literature on administration pro- 
cedures, technical processes, as well as items 


on other subjects of interest to librarians. 
+s% 


For information on the special features of 


this year’s Midwinter Meeting, see Memo to 
Members, page 8; also page 57. 
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For Good Reading... 
ABINGDON'S New’ 


JANUARY 11 


THE PULPIT SPEAKS ON RACE 


Edited by Alfred T. Davies, Representing what 
the large worshiping community hears about 
race on Sunday morning, these twenty sermons 
on this most crucial issue are by both white 
and Negro ministers, 216 pages, $3.95 


CRISIS AND RESPONSE 


Roy L. Honeycutt. How God acts and man re- 
sponds in times of crisis. Significant Old Testa- 
ment themes relate that crisis elicits man’s re- 
sponse to God more often than any other single 
factor. 176 pages. $3.50 
























ARCHAEOLOGY IN BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


Walter G. Williams. What biblical archaeol- 
ogy is and does. Interesting, valid, and utterly 
fascinating facts about the world in which the 
Bible was written. 244 pages. 

Illustrated, $4.75 


NEW APEX PAPERBOUND 
REPRINTS 


SPIRITUAL VALUES IN SHAKESPEARE 


Ernest Marshall Howse. This perceptive, 
powerful study of eight plays by the world’s 
greatest dramatist illuminates human nature 
and universal moral problems as well, 160 
pages. $1.25 


SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 


David R. Mace. This “marriage counselor to 
the world” tells how to make marriage the rich 
and satisfying experience it was meant to be. 
Gives practical help for perplexing problems. 
160 pages. $1 


A SURVEY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


W. W. Sloan. A lively, interesting study of the 
Old Testament, showing a people who moved 
step-by-step toward knowledge of God. 336 
pages. $1.50 


IN QUEST OF A KINGDOM 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. One of Christendom’s 
greatest pulpit voices unlocks the secrets. of the 
Kingdom of God as contained in 22 of Jesus’ 
parables. 272 pages. $1.25 
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‘Choose from 


‘Winter Selection 


FEBRUARY 8 


GAMES AND PUZZLES 
FOR FAMILY LEISURE 


E. Richard Churchill and Edward H. Blair. One 
hundred and one stimulating ideas for family 
recreation or individual use. Solutions and il- 
lustrations provided where necessary. 72 pages. 

Paper, 75¢ 


PLANNING FOR PROTESTANTISM 
IN URBAN AMERICA 


Lyle E. Schaller. How long-range urban and 
church planning interact. Fourteen definitive 
church planning principles offering guidance 
and aid for planning committees, pastors, and 
concerned lay leaders. 224 pages. $4.50 


GOD'S TIME AND OURS 


Leonard Griffith. Contemporary Christianity is 
set within the orthodox tradition in these ser- 
mons for festivals and seasons of the Christian 
Year. Demands a new look at personal convic- 
tions. 224 pages. $3 


THE THICKNESS OF GLORY 


John Killinger. Ten sermons reminding us that 
we should see Christ in His true nature as the 
manifestation of God to men. Centralizes the 
gospel and relates it to modern life. 160 pages. 

$2.75 


JESUS AND LOGOTHERAPY 


Robert C. Leslie. The ministry of Jesus as in- 
terpreted through the psychotherapy of Viktor 
Frankl, the famous Viennese psychiatrist. 
Notes and index. 144 pages. $3 


MARCH 8 


MUSIC ACTIVITIES FOR 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


David R. Ginglend and Winifred E. Stiles. 
Eighty-three pieces of music, 72 with specially- 
edited words and specially-arranged musical 
scores, Spiral wire binding. 140 pages. 
Illustrated. Paper, $3.50 


DEVOTIONS FOR YOUNG TEENS 


Helen F. Couch and Sam S. Barefield. Forty 
devotions offering inspiration and help for 
problems and situations young teens encounter. 
Each meditation has a prayer suggestion and 
a Bible passage. 112 pages. $2 


IT ALL BEGAN WITH GOD 


W. McFerrin Stowe. Twelve sermons about God 
and His relevancy to many of the pressing con- 
cerns of Christian people today. Sermons of in- 
spiration speaking directly to the man in the 
pew. 112 pages. $2.50 


ABINGDON PRESS 


New York, New York 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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Ages 5 to 8 


Ages 5 to 8 Spring $3.11* 









Announcing a New Series 
for Teenage Readers... 


CHAMPION BOOKS 


New series of biographies tell true-life stories of 
young people who have achieved notable success. 
Lively, informal text and pictures. 
Spring $2.78* $2.75 


GUARDIAN OF THE HOT 
CORNER 

The Story of Ken Boyer 

by Jack Zanger 

This fascinating story of the National 
League's Most Valuable Player in 
1964 follows him from the farmlands 


of Missouri through six All-Star games 
and the 1964 World Series. 


ASTRONAUTS’ NURSE 

The Story of Dee O’Hara 

by Virginia McDonnell 

Dee O'Hara, Air Force Nurse, was responsible 
for the health care of the original astronauts at 
Cape Kennedy. Her engrossing true-life story 


continues at the Manned Spacecraft Center in 
Houston, where the new astronauts are in training. 





















JUMA THE LITTLE AFRICAN 
by John Mansfield 


In the jungle near his home, Juma watched the wild animals 
and learned their ways. He learned, too, from the tales of 
Uncle Umtali, an elephant hunter. So Juma knew just what to do 
when a blind bull elephant swept him up to his head “to be his 
eyes". Colorfully illustrated. AGES 6-8 February $2.19* $2.00 


THE NEW NOAHW’S ARK OF RARE ANIMALS 
by Helen Haywood 

All over the world rare and beautiful animals and birds are in 
danger of becoming extinct. This beautiful book shows nearly 
sixty rare species in superb, accurate color illustrations, with 
descriptive text. AGES 6-10 JANUARY $2.50 


*Library edition, net price. 


Copewood and Davis Streets, Camden, New Jersey 
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DOG AND BUTTERFLY by Hannah Rush 


Dog, who has lost his bark, and his friend Butterfly have many 
breath-taking adventures in their search for the lost bark. The 
child actually participates in the story by solving simple puzzles 
which carry the narrative forward. Color illustrations. 


Spring 


SCHNITZEL The Yodeling Goat by Bil Baird 


High in the Mountain Kingdom lives a herd of yodeling goats, 
led by Schnitzel and tended by a boy named Conrad. The milk 
from these goats makes a remarkable cheese that causes all 
who eat it to laugh and sing. Bad-tempered King Grubble cap- 
tures Conrad to put an end to Yodel Cheese and happiness. 
How Schnitzel rescues Conrad in the nick of time 
makes a rollicking story. Color illustrations. 

$3.25 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


SPRING BOOKS 
for Boys and Girls 


$3.11* $3.25 





3 New Books in the 
YOUNG SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


This popular series has sold over 400,000 copies. 
Authoritative, well-written, thoroughly illustrated. 
February $2.78* $2.75 


GUIDE TO SPINNING 

by Tom McNally 

Spin fishing is described with easy- 
to-follow text and illustrations by a 
leading authority. Explains selection 
and use of equipment. 


GUIDE TO SURFING 

by Ross Olney 

Step-by-step instruction, with photo- 
graphs, give the beginner a good start 
in this fast growing Sport. Also 
covers the techniques of wake surf- 
ing on inland waters. 


GUIDE TO WESTERN 
HORSEBACK RIDING 
by Glenn Balch 


A guide to the unique gear and tech- 
niques of the Western rider. Infor- 
mation on clothing, care of horses, 
Western horse show events. Fully 
illustrated. 


TOO MANY BOYS 
by Martha Tolles 


This is the humorous, sometimes poignant story of Kate Hart, 
a 12-year-old whose life is filled with boys... her brothers, 
their friends and the boy next door. Illustrated. 

AGES 9-13 MARCH  $3.11* $3.25 


World Neighbor Series: 
SOVIET UNION 
by Franklin Folsom 


A first-hand report on the careers, attitudes and activities of 
Soviet teenagers and a general view of the U.S.S.R., based on 
the author's extensive tour of Russia. Photographs. 

AGES 12-15 APRIL = $3.11* $3.25 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM | 





by Ervin J. Gaines 


CDL ON THE LOCAL SCENE 


If in Samuel Johnson’s words we let observa- 
tion with extensive view survey the national 
censorship scene, we find that there has been a 
rather intense local reaction to the recent 
liberal court interpretations of obscenity. Many 
of the local flurries appear to be isolated and 
spontaneous, but librarians should direct their 
attention to the newly enlarged influence of the 
Citizens for Decent Literature, which seems to 
have established a kind of canned doctrine for 
use in local brouhahas over “dirty books.” It 
is sometimes difficult to distinguish one city 
from another in the kind of commentary avail- 
able in the press. The same words and phrases, 
the same charges and claims, the same statistics, 
and the same direful predictions of moral col- 
lapse are repeated without verification or sub- 
stantiation. Whenever this happens, wise men 
recognize an inspired campaign. 

Charles Keating, national cochairman of 
CDL, has been energetic and far-ranging; his 
speaking engagements are reported in all parts 
of the country. He has been in Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Utah, and California, and in 
the latter state took time out to testify as an 
expert witness in an obscenity case. Mr. Keat- 
ing has developed a technique which he repeats 
to good effect. When he visits a city he buys 
up a miscellaneous collection of cheap maga- 
zines and then displays them at public meetings. 
This melodramatic gesture has a certain shock 
value and it stimulates headlines, police action, 
letters to the editor, and editorials, all of which 
reverberate in the community for a consider- 
able time afterwards. Mr. Keating’s zeal is re- 
markably effective and it is reported that there 
are now some 300 CDL chapters in the United 
States. 

Politicians, knowing a trend when they see 
one, attempted to profit from controversy in 
their campaigns before the election last Novem- 
ber. A Minnesota candidate for Congress, for 
example, belabored his opponent in a news- 
paper advertisement for his vote against the 
postal obscenity bill. In California, another con- 


gressional candidate bought some pornography 
for several hundred dollars and then destroyed 
it amid a fanfare of publicity. In some local 
elections candidates vied with each other about 
their relative freedom from the taint of associ- 
ation with dirty literature. It was all quite noisy 
but not very edifying. 

In the autumn, Mayor Wagner of New York 
continued his public utterances on the subject 
of evil literature and joined in the popular game 
of blaming the courts for our moral plight. 
Also in New York, where Cardinal Spellman 
and Operation Yorkville have been particularly 
vocal, the Rt. Rev. Monsignor John Haverty, 
secretary of education for the Catholic arch- 
diocese, was reported by the New York Journal 
American to have said that the Supreme Court 
was “the greatest evil in the United States.” 

In contrast, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court William Brennan in a speech before the 
Patrons Society of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary in New York took note of the chorus of 
discontent: 


Many men of religion . . . have voiced concern that 
. .. the obscenity decisions fail to recognize the im- 
pairment of the moral fabric of our society... . 

I suggest with all respect that these expressions 
overlook constitutional limitations which it is the 
judge’s particular function to enforce. 


Even recognizing CDL’s unimpeachable moral 
position, we would be remiss if we failed to 
remind its zealous adherents that crusades 
against obscenity must leave room for the tra- 
dition which places a higher value on freedom 
than it does on the defensive and essentially 
negative protective device of suppression, CDL 
agitation produces bad side effects and stimu- 
lates an activity which ranges beyond its de- 
clared aims. The citizen in Laconia, New Hamp- 
shire, who tried, unsuccessfully, to persuade 
school officials to ban To Kili A Mockingbird 
from reading lists, is an illustration. Even groups 
unrelated to CDL find themselves caught up in 
the enthusiasm for repression. Moves to bar 
Little Black Sambo were frustrated in Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and in a North Carolina community, 
but only after considerable soul-searching in 
the press. 

In contrast to the morbid and all-too-easy way 
of censorship, it is refreshing to read the crisp 
words of Professor John Williams of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, delivered before a meeting of 
the Colorado Education Association devoted to 
book censorship in Colorado schools: “I am 
against censorship of any book at any time 
under any circumstances for any reason.” Or 
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the words of a reporter for The News and Ob- 
server of Raleigh, North Carolina, after deplor- 
ing Hubert Selby’s scabrous novel, Last Exit to 
Brooklyn: “I will defend to my last breath the 
right of Selby to write what he pleases—re- 
membering also that you and I have the inalien- 
able right not to read him.” 

It seems to this observer that the infectious 
quality about the destructive process of CDL, 
so vigorously supported by prominent and force- 
ful men, needs to be understood. America has 
so frequently been carried impetuously forward 
by blind moral fervor (remember the 18th 
Amendment?) that I think it imperative for li- 
brarians to remind people of the all-consuming 
effects of misdirected zeal. It should not be 
forgotten that Savanarola was finally destroyed 
on the very spot where his bonfire had burned 
so brightly only one year earlier. 

Librarians have been too silent, although 
both California and Ohio thought enough of the 
censorship problem to schedule discussions of 
it during the fall meetings of their state associ- 
ations. On the other hand, Tennessee was 
strangely quiet during the ugly doings in Mem- 
phis, and New Jersey has not been seen thrust- 
ing itself into the controversies there. And 
New York? 


BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


Catalogue of the Books, 


Manuscripts, 

Maps and Drawings, 
in the British Museum 
(Natural History) 
Compiled by 


B. B. WOODWARD and 
A. C. TOWNSEND 


In advocating involvement, it is not suggested 
that controversy is a suitable activity for busy 
librarians. What is sorely lacking is the vigorous 
support of good reading by librarians. By call- 
ing attention to the virtues of books, librarians 
can foster the knowledge and attitudes that 
make obscenity difficult to flourish. 

We are not aware that Mr. Keating has said 
out loud that libraries should be strengthened. 
That, of course, is Mr. Keating’s prerogative. 
But we do say that librarians should say so 
constantly and loudly. They have a responsi- 
bility. 

If librarians permit the Civil Liberties Union 
or education associations to fight their battles 
without lending support, then they may not 
deserve to be rescued when they are placed in 
the spotlight of public opprobrium for putting 
into their collections books to which some 
members of the community object. eco 





The ALA Audio-Visual Committee has prepared 
an interim policy statement on the development 
of educational television facilities and services. It 
is available from ALA headquarters to those who 
wish to study and comment on it. 


Ready 


8 volumes. 4to. London 1903—1940 
(Reprint 1964) 


Volumes I-V (A-Z) 
Supplements VI-VIII (A-Z) 


Reduced price for the 
complete set 


$114.00 
$70.00 


$168.00 


» This catalogue is far more than a simple 
printed enumeration of books in the posses- 
sion of an institution. Its main value rests in 
the extreme usefulness as a bibliographic 
standard work for natural history works. As 
such it must be considered indispensable for 
every institute where scientists are working 
in the field of Botany, Geology, Mineralogy, 
Paleontology and Zoology. 


The edition is strictly limited and it would 
be wise to order soon! 


STECHERT-HAFNER SERVICE AGENCY, Inc. 


31 East 10th Street, New York, N. Y. 10003 
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High or Low... 


make it Easier 


-and Safer... 
with 
EE GAYLORD 
iaia STOOLS 








No. 514 Kik-Step Stool — A 
touch of your toe rolls it ef- 
fortlessly on non-marring 
casters; the instant you step 
on it, it grips the floor firmly. 
$14.95 in desert sand or gray. 


No. 582 Step Stool, of selected maple. 
A safe and easy way to step up to high 
shelves, this stool is precision balanced 
so that it cannot tip. Also doubles as a 
seat for comfortable reaching of low 
shelves. $21.50. 


No. 590 Occasional Stool with oak frame, 
natural fibre seat. A great favorite for 
library story hours, this well-made stool 
will still be in use when today’s young 
listeners are escorting their own chil- 
dren to story hours. $7.50 


No. 585 Handy Stool with convenient 
hand grip. Of sturdy selected maple, 
this light-weight stool is constructed 
to prevent any possibility of tipping, 
even if you stand on the edge. $15.25. 


Immediate shipment 
Transportation charges paid 


Gaylord Bros., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 






You may want 
to use one, two, three, 
or all four of these 
library stools. Tradi- 
tional Gaylord quality 
assures you of sturdy, 
good-looking library 
equipment that will 
serve you for years 
and years. 
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..On Catalog card reproduction 


Description of thirteen processes 
observed in libraries for obtain- 
ing or reproducing catalog cards. 


Analysis and evaluation of 


equipment and procedures. 
Techniques and tables for de- 
termining costs and staff 


time requirements of the 


various methods of card re- 
production. 88 pages, 40 illus., cloth. 
CATALOG CARD REPRODUCTION (available J anuary 26) $8.50 


.. on better circulation systems 


STUDY OF CIRCULATION 
CONTROL SYSTEMS~—A guide 
to the selection of the most eco- 
nomical and efficient charging 
systems for public, college and 
university, and special librar- Á 
ies. Includes selection man- Á 
uals for each. . . . $2.50 
Separate selection manuals 
for public libraries, 75¢ ea.; for 












college, university libraries, 75¢ ea. 


»».oOn Other vital library subjects 


PROTECTING THE LIBRARY AND ITS RESOURCES $6.00 


PHOTOCOPYING FROM BOUND VOLUMES .. . $5.00 
SUPPLEMENTS 1 and 2 to PHOTOCOPYING FROM 
BOUND VOLUMES (each) . . s $2.00 
SUPPLEMENT No. 3 to PHOTOCOPYING FROM 

BOUND VOLUMES . . . « $5.00 
EVALUATION OF RECORD PLAYERS FOR 

LIBRARIES, SERIES II . . <. + « $8.00 


ENLARGED PRINTS FROM LIBRARY MICROFORMS $4.00 


DEVELOPMENT OF PERFORMANCE ERTI 
FOR LIBRARY BINDING, PHASE I .. é $1.00 


Technotos AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron St., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Wire book supports usable in 
Canopy Tops as well as 
shelves. Inner return flanges of 
all Aetnastak Canopy Tops 
carefully formed up to the 
same dimension as shelves. 
One type of book support may 
be used anywhere in the stack, 


Canopy Tops supported by 
angled bracket, carefully 
rounded on lower side to avoid 
sharp edges and improve ap- 
pearance. No tools needed to 
remove Canopy Tops. 


(3) Horizontal cross-member of 

the frame (visible between 
Canopy Tops) closed at the 
bottom —a closed tube in- 
stead of an unsightly open 
channel. Again, no raw edges 
to injure hands, 


Inner return flanges of steel 
end panels returned a full 3 


inches, well behind faces of 
shelf brackets—greater 
strength, improved appear- 
ance. 





©) The fourth bend inside Aetna- 
stak shelf faces is not too ap- 
parent, but it’s there. This 
inner return towards front and 


rear faces of shelf eliminates 
YO U WI LL raw edges and adds to strength 
and appearance of shelf. 
APPRECIATE Cn brackets hinged to 
shelves, factory installed. Fixed 
THESE brackets also available, 
Q) Bracket edges are full 90° 
AETNASTAK radius for neater appearance. 
No sharp edges to cut hands 
or knife books, 
QUALITY 
Brackets equipped with safety 
lugs to prevent accidental dis- 
FEATU RES lodgement from shelves. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE, DEPARTMENT AL 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


THE EIGHTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


As this is being written in mid-November, 
according to the unofficial listing of the Eighty- 
ninth Congress scheduled to convene January 4, 
1965, the House of Representatives will be made 
up of 295 Democrats and 140 Republicans, and 
the Senate will comprise 68 Democrats and 32 
Republicans. 

Since more than one-fifth of the Eighty-ninth 
Congress will be freshmen, it is particularly im- 
portant that their constituents make an effort to 
inform them as early as possible about library 
programs involving federal legislation in their 
own districts. For example, because of the great 
interest demonstrated throughout the country 
for public library construction under Title II of 
LSCA, it appears very likely that we will need 
to request additional federal funds for fiscal 1966. 
So now is the time to build up the necessary 
congressional support by giving your senators 
and representatives, especially the newly elected 
members, the latest facts on local participation. 

At this time, we do not know what amount 
the President will request for fiscal 1966 in his 
budget message, to be presented early in the 
first session, following the State of the Union 
Message. But ALA will certainly urge that Con- 
gress appropriate at least as much as last year 
($55,000,000) to continue LSCA programs in 
accordance with the plans for library develop- 
ment prepared by the states. 

Because of the great shift in the membership 
of the House and Senate brought about by the 
election, there will be several significant changes 
in committees. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee alone will take in thirteen replacements. 
Lining up full committee complements will be 
one of the first items of business as the first ses- 
sion gets under way. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE SCHOOL LIBRARY INSTITUTES 
FOR 1965 


On October 29, 1964, the U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion sent to the president of every college and 
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university a description of the National Defense 
Education Act Institutes for Advanced Study. In- 
stitutes to be held in the summer of 1965 will 
be announced on or about March 1. 

Institute proposals were due December 31, 
1964. An evaluation panel of school library prac- 
titioners and school library educators will meet 
in Washington in mid-January to review pro- 
posals and to submit recommendations for th 
Commissioner of Education. 

When the 1965 Institutes for School Librarians 
and for School Library Supervisors are an- 
nounced, they will be identified by type and 
level. This will enable each person who holds a 
school library position and who wishes to attend 
an institute during the 1965 summer session to 
select an appropriate institute. 

For 1965, the school library institute goals 
are to provide opportunities for advanced study 
for school librarians, school library supervisors, 
and for persons preparing to perform as school 
library supervisors. To insure that each group of 
participants has relatively homogeneous educa- 
tional responsibilities and professional prepara- 
tion, three levels of school library institutes 
were encouraged: 

l. For school library supervisors and/or 
school librarians who have a degree in library 
science or its equivalent; 

2. For school librarians with 15 or more se- 
mester hours of library education; and 

3. For school librarians with fewer than 15 se- 
mester hours of library education. 

According to the USOE instruction manual! 
for the preparation of proposals for institutes: 
The program at all institutes is intensive and designed 
to promote marked advancement in the mastery of 
subject matter and of new instructional materials and 
techniques. ... The primary objective of an institute 
is the upgrading of the elementary and secondary 
school teachers and specialists who participate in the 
program. A participant’s attainment of academic 
credit for work done at an institute is not part of the 
purpose of the Act, nor does the Office of Education 
require this. Nevertheless, the acquisition of credit 
and perhaps of a degree is often of importance to the 
participant. ... If... credit is offered, it may be 
assigned to specific courses or may be given as a 
block for institute participation. 


Each person who attends an institute operated 
under the provisions of NDEA, Title XI, is 
eligible to apply for a stipend of $75 per week 
and $15 per week for each dependent. Partici- 
pants in an institute are exempt from tuition 
and other regularly required fees. They must, 
however, provide for their own travel expenses, 


1 National Defense Institutes for Advanced Study, 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education (OE-50040), 1964. 
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textbooks, and supplies. 

A general announcement, listing the institu- 
tions whose proposals have been accepted, will 
be made around March 1. If you are interested 
in attending a National Defense Institute, select 
from the list the college or university of your 
choice and write there for further information. 

Appropriated for the fiscal year which began 
July 1, 1964, was $22,500,000 for institutes un- 
der Title XI, for teachers of modern foreign lan- 
guages, English, geography, history, and reading, 
teachers of disadvantaged youth, school librar- 
ians, and educational media specialists in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, 


APPALACHIAN PLANNING COMMITTEE 


President Johnson paved the way for a new 
legislative approach to overcome economic de- 
pression in Appalachian areas when he issued 
Executive Order 11186 on October 23, 1964. The 
order establishes a Federal Development Plan- 
ning Committee for Appalachia to be composed 
of a chairman appointed by the President, and 
representatives of the secretaries of the depart- 
ments of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Army; the House and Home Finance Administra- 
tor; the Office of Economic Opportunity; and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. The President has 
named John Sweeney, special assistant to Under- 
secretary of Commerce Franklin D. Roosevelt, as 
chairman of the committee. 

Working in cooperation with representatives 
of the governors of states in Appalachia, the 
chairman will develop surveys and studies: to 
provide data for plans and programs to develop 
the area, and he will prepare legislative and other 
recommendations for both short-range and long- 
range programs and projects for federal, state, 
or local agencies. The Department of Commerce 
will provide administrative services for the chair- 
man and committee. 

The Appalachian aid bill, H.R.11946, died in 
the past session of Congress when the House 
failed to act on the measure. The Senate had 
passed the bill on September 25 by a vote of 
45 to 13. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


TOWARD AUTOMATION AT LC 


Work is progressing at LC on the program 
to implement the findings of the survey team 
that were published in Automation and the Li- 
brary of Congress (see ALA Bulletin, March 
1964). 


One of the recommendations of that report was 
that LC should “establish a group within the 
Library to administer the automation project and 
to assume responsibility for its continuing im- 
plementation.” The Librarian of Congress in 
August acted on that recommendation by ap- 
pointing Samuel S. Snyder to the position of in- 
formation systems specialist. Already occupying 
position of assistant to the information systems 
specialist was Mrs, Barbara E. Markuson, who 
assisted the survey team and who has a back- 
ground of eight years’ experience in various li- 
brary work. Newly appointed as supervisory 
data systems engineer is Donald M. Rickerson, 
and an additional staff member with systems 
analysis background will soon be added. Both 
Mr. Snyder and Mr. Rickerson have had ex- 
tensive experience in the design and utilization 
of electronic digital systems within the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. Snyder is currently specifying problems 
to be attacked and is preparing a broad plan of 
action. Among the factors influencing the plan- 
ning are the need for more detailed analysis of 
LC services from the view point of automation, 
the dependence of virtually all United States 
libraries on current LC services, and the iden- 
tification of engineering and systems problems 
involved in implementing the survey team recom- 
mendations. Despite the fact that the survey 
team report commented favorably on the feasi- 
bility of automating LC’s bibliographic appara- 
tus and even included broad outlines of a pos- 
sible system design, many detailed questions, 
both technical and economic, must be answered 
before system specifications can be prepared. It 
is hoped that funds will be made available in 
fiscal 1966 to cover the cost of the necessary 
preliminary studies. 


SCIENCE UNIT TO AID CONGRESS 


The Librarian of Congress has recently created 
a Science Policy Research Division in the Legis- 
lative Reference Service to provide research as- 
sistance to the Congress in scientific and tech- 
nological developments that affect public policy. 
LRS, one of the six departments in LC, is 
specifically charged with providing, upon request 
from members and committees of Congress, non- 
partisan information bearing on legislation and 
with advising and assisting in the analysis and 
evaluation of legislative proposals. Two other 
departments—the Reference Department, which 
includes the Science and Technology Division 
and the National Referral Center for Science 
and Technology, and the Law Library—also pro- 
vide research assistance to Congress, 

Edward Wenk, Jr., former technical assistant 
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TN 
Aleseo 


INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS OF 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 

LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — 
SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


Please Write to: 


Alleseo 21 Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 





ONLY 


29.95 


DELIVERED 


INK, PENCIL, TYPEWRITING, PRINTING .. . GONE! 
Sturdy, long-life construction 


MOTOR GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS 
With its slim, pencil-light hand-piece, 
Erasomatic is a godsend to librarians. 
A simple pull-push maintains eraser- 
tip length until entire 4"-long eraser 
rod is entirely used. Sofft-green rods 
for general use... hard gray for more 
abrasive erasing, as on catalog cards. 


ABAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1931". 
8826 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44104 
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to the director of the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology in the Executive Office of the President 
and former executive secretary of the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology, has been 
appointed chief of the new division. In addition, 
Dr. Wenk will serve as special adviser to the 
Librarian in science and technology. Richard 
A. Carpenter, a chemist who holds several pat‘ 
ents in the field of rocket propellants and boron 
chemistry and who came to the Library from the 
Callery Chemical Company, a research and 
development firm, has been appointed senior spe- 
cialist in science and technology in the new di- 
vision. eee 


NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 


These detailed, line drawings are in demand by teach- 
ers and librarians to heighten interest in great works 
of literature. Lately published: 

SILAS MARNER 

HAMLET 

Portraits of AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Portraits of BRITISH AUTHORS 

Sketches of DICKENS’ CHARACTERS 


(other sets are available also) 


Illustrated catalog is now FREE. This firm may have 
what you want. Please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St, Hicksville, N.Y. 1180! 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details, No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WUagafiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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when you show these we : 
ne aN . . . 
“25° films with a point of view 
A from 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
FILMS INCORPORATED 


You can expect applause when you show these thought-provoking, high quality Films with 
a Point of View in your library. 

Here are films with significant content; films artistically presented. Here are exciting 
selections from creative film shorts, from television, from the best foreign studios. The 
series includes films for various groups —children, teenagers, young adults, senior citizens, 
religious groups. Here are films upon which special programs can be built--some films that 
focus on great literature; some that develop an appreciation of the arts; others that depict 
man’s historic past; still others that depict how man lives in his environment. 

Films with a Point of View will attract new patrons, bring back old friends and increase 
the value of your services to the community. 

Many of these are award winners that have won recognition at important film festivals. 
All of them will get “a big hand.” 

So will you. 

Why not return the coupon right now for catalogs and/or preview prints of selected 
outstanding titles? 


z 


ig Encyclopaedia Britannica 

FILMS INCORPORATED 

1150 Wilmatte Avo. = Wilmette, HI, 60091 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me: NAME. 

v~ Films with a Point of View Catsiog 
{Shorts for Purchase or Rental) 

m Genoral Catalog of 16mm films, LIBRARY. 

features, shorts, cartoons 

Catalog of 200 selected feature films 

for children ADDRESS. 

Please arrange a preview of the following 

Films with a Point of View 











ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


FILMS INCORPORATED __.- Cuba: Bay of Pigs CITY. 
wi woe Circus 
1150 Wilmette Ave. © Wilmette, II. 60091 Katie's Lot STATE. ZIP CODE 
enone The Pond and the City SP4020 
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An instant success! 


The Golden 


Books for 


se $ Here, for the first time, is a 
“eat — delightful series of books 
specially designed for kindergarten and 
nursery school use. Written and illus- 
trated in the Golden Books tradition and 
bound in Goldencraft for long life and 


rough wear, The Golden Books for - 


Kindergarten have won high praise and 
wide acceptance since they were intro- 
duced last fall. 

Six new titles to be published this 
spring: The Hat Book + The Bunny 
Book « The Toy Book « The Mickey 
Mouse Book * The Elephant Book ° 
The Parrot Book. Previously pub- 
lished: The Cat Book » The Dog Book » 
The Farm Book + The Smiley Lion Book 
¢ The Humpty Dumpty Book « The Ball 
Book * The Sand Pail Book « The Sun- 
shine Book * The Fish Book * The Baby 
Animal Book « The Apple Book + The 
Donald Duck Book. 

Grades K-1. All titles only $1.49 net. 


Announcing anew 

Series for kinder- 

garten children: 

THE LITTLE 

TIGER BOOKS 

by Kathleen Daly. 

Illustrated by ER 
John È Miller, An imaginative and amus- 
ing new series of books sure to delight 
the very young. Little Tiger Learns His 
ABC. Little Tiger Takes a Trip. Listen, 
Little Tiger. Little Tiger Colors Every- 
thing. All titles 5 x 64%", 32 pp. Grades 
K-1. $1.69 net. 


Library Journal Processing Kits available for all Goldencraft 
titles from Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 27, N.Y. 10003 


` GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 


Educational Division » 850 Third Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 
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The 
Climate of 
Intellectual 
F TA 


Why Is It 
Always So Bad 


in California? 


by Edwin Castagna 


It seems only fair that California, so famous 
for its climate, should have something wrong 
with it. To balance all the sunshine, fluffy 
white clouds in a blue sky, soft Pacific breezes, 
soothing fog, and nights even during the hot 
weather when its still cool enough to sleep, 
there must be something to blur the image a 
little. Perfection is always intolerable, even 
though many Californians believe it’s what 
they have. 

Having lived north of San Francisco and 
south of Los Angeles, and in between, I have 
experienced plenty of “unusual weather.” I 
can understand the girl who “hates Cali- 
fornia” because “it’s cold and it’s damp.” In 
Mendocino County I have seen it rain hard 
every day for more than a month. One Christ- 
mas in an Army. camp near Needles, I ate 
my turkey and trimmings crusted with sand. 
In Long Beach I have heard my wife groan 
upon coming back to our house after a Santa 
Ana wind had coated her meticulous house- 
keeping with a thick layer of grit. Floods, 
forest fires, droughts, and earthquakes—I’ve 
known them all in sunny California. I’ve seen 
men shoveling mud out of their living rooms 
in submerged subdivisions. And I have 
breathed in more smog than I care to think 
about. 

A Truthful Woman in Southern California, 
Kate Sanborn, proved the title of her book 
and said a mouthful in these words: “There 
seems to exist in this country a something 
which cheats the senses; whether it be in the 
air, the sunshine, or in the ocean breeze, or 
in all three combined, I cannot say. Certainly 
the climate is not the homemade common- 
sense article of the anti-Rocky Mountain 
States; and unreality is thrown round life— 
all walk and work in a dream.” l 

One similarity between the atmospheric and 
intellectual climates in California is that both 
have something for everyone. Heavy, stinking 
smogs of anti-intellectualism have, at times, 
almost smothered dissent. There have been 
intellectual droughts as bad as the parched 
1860s, when the grass failed, cattle died, and 
sheep: took over the ranges. Sometimes the 
hot gritty gusts of controversy have sand- 
blasted innocent bystanders. In its intellectual 
development, as in other fields, California has 
proved it is, in Carey McWilliams’ phrase, 
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“The Great Exception.” 

One thing that keeps Californians on the 
jump is the speed of change. In writing of 
‘“Kearneyism,” McWilliams says: 


Note the quickness with which this movement of 
social protest precipitated a major political up- 
heaval. In the space of less than three years, the 
new party had forced the adoption of a new 
constitution and had upset the balance of power 
within the state... . The Workingmen’s Party 
elected ten senators and sixteen assemblymen 
in 1880... . By 1883 the party was no longer 
in existence. 


Some of you may see similarities between 
certain of your fellow citizens and Dennis 
Kearney, the San Francisco sandlot dema- 
gogue, who hollered, “The Chinese must go!” 
and recommended “a little judicious hanging” 
for some of his enemies. 

Less drastic, but still radical, were the ideas 
of Henry George. Like many of your con- 
temporaries, Henry George didn’t bother with 
history. He looked around and saw progress 
and poverty side by side. He invented the 
single tax as a solution and created a hubbub 





è Mr. Castagna (right), president of ALA, was 
photographed with Robert Vosper, president- 
elect, on the evening of November 6, 1964, when 
he gave this address at the last general session of 
the California Library Association’s 66th annual 
conference. Mr. Vosper is librarian of the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles. Mr. Castagna, 
librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, refers in his address to his former service 
as librarian of the Long Beach, California, Pub- 
lic Library. This address is also appearing in the 
California Librarian. 
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in political science and economics whose 
echoes are still heard. 

The lightning flashes that came from Frank 
Norris, Jack London, Lincoln Steffens, and 
their fellow literary naturalists, socialists, and 
muckrakers have flickered out. But at the turn 
of the century they made stormy weather for 
the robber barons and their hired politicians. 
Inevitably the intellectual ferment broke 
through the surface of politics. Before long 
Hiram Johnson and his Progressives were 
taking on the octopus Frank Norris saw crawl- 
ing over the rich California landscape. The 
lush boom of the twenties made reform seem 
old fashioned. But the economic drought of 
the Depression was in the making. Much of 
the best farmland of the state fell into the 
hands of the banks. Many of us went on lean 
rations. We librarians who were lucky enough 
to have jobs saw our libraries crowded with 
pathetically poor people trying to find answers 
to their problems in worn-out books. And 
many of us were shaken and puzzled. 

Then came a storm of wild ideas which 
rocked the state and stirred up the people. 
Proletarian novels appeared, the People’s 
World and the New Masses were read and 
quoted, and even found on the racks in some 
libraries. The Communists reached their high- 
water mark in California. And they made a 
noise disproportionate to their small numbers. 

The venerable Dr. Townsend then came up 
with his own plan to rescue the aged. The 
Ham and Eggs people went Townsend one 
better, promising $30 every Thursday. Then 
galloping through the gloom came that old 
Socialist war horse, Upton Sinclair, to run 
for governor and to try to End Poverty in 
California. The Communists were outflanked, 
but not silenced, and ideological cyclones 
raged. There were those who believed the 
storms would never end and those who hoped 
for a miracle to clear up the atmosphere. 

Awkward as these problems were, another 
one came along to cause headaches for li- 
brarians from Crescent City to Chula Vista— 
John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath. Many 
couldn’t believe the truth about their state 
when the evidence was all around them. Even 
Carey McWilliams’ Factories in the Fields, 
which documented Steinbeck, was received 
with suspicion and distrust. For California 
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agriculture and industry the war clouds had a 
silver lining. Great demand for California 
produce and goods put people back to work. 
The war itself, when the United States got 
into it, launched California on the wildest 
boom in its history. Most librarians tightened 
their belts, stayed on the job, kept too many 
copies of the Bobbsey twins from getting to 
the soldiers through the Victory Book Cam- 
paign, and tried to keep up morale on the 


home front with those skimpy wartime books. 


Others went into the service as GI’s or librar- 
ians. A few went to riveting. But even so, 
V-J Day came. 


“Picking up the pieces” 


After the war I remember a short stretch 
of pleasant weather when we all went about 
our business, picking up the pieces, trying to 
get our libraries once more under a full head 
of steam. When I came back to California 
from Nevada in 1949, the intellectual atmos- 
phere was relatively calm. 

But on the other side of the continent a 
hurricane was boiling up. Its edges were to 
make pretty rough going out here. True to 
their tradition of believing what is not true, 
many Californians were taken in by a mirage. 
Instead of seeing cool, clear water, they saw 
Communists. They saw them everywhere—in 
government offices, in the schools, on the 
shelves and on the staffs of libraries. One of 
the most interesting things about McCarthy- 
ism was that it was so nonrational. There had 
been starving poverty alongside the prosperity 
following the Gold Rush. Henry George saw 
both clearly. The selfishness of the railroad 
tycoons was a tangible thing, and Norris, 
London, and Steffens based their writings on 
hard facts. Hiram Johnson was not fighting 
an imaginary octopus but a monster that was 
strangling his state. The problems to which 
Upton Sinclair, Dr. Townsend, and John 
Steinbeck responded were also brutally obvi- 
ous. All these men were battling actual, pow- 
erful, destructive forces which, unchecked, 
could have wrecked the state. 

But by lies, innuendo, sleight-of-hand, and 
methods that would have made Hitler blush, 
Senator Joseph McCarthy and his followers 
terrorized the country. They pointed out devils 
everywhere. They tried to convince everyone 


their hallucinations represented the discover- 
ies of saviors of Americanism. They con- 
vinced many and frightened others into si- 
lence. 

I recall the complaint of a man in Long 
Beach who said his son could find all kinds 
of books on communism in the library, but 
not a single book on American history. I 
offered the clearest proof possible of the abso- 
lute falsity of such a charge. I invited the 
man to come and see for himself the shelves 
crowded with American histories, compared 
with a handful of books on communism, many 
of them critical of it. The offer was not taken 
up. The man did not want to be relieved of 
his nightmare. When I showed a few old 
Charlie Chaplin films, I was attacked by a 
patriot who later was elected a city council- 
man for his enlightened ideas. And when I 
wrote an article on the values of Unesco, I 
was excoriated, in a letter to the editor by a 
leading politician, as an unfit person to be 
city librarian. 

During that time I know a lot of you were 
taking your lumps too. We compared notes 
and bruises and cried in each other’s bourbon 
on many sad occasions. 

Our spirits were not raised when a library 
bond issue was voted down in Santa Ana. The 
defeat came after an article headlined “Poi- 
son in the Library” appeared in the Santa 
Ana Register, whose publisher is so far to the 
right even Time magazine occasionally gets 
worried about him. It struck me as ludicrous 
that some zealots should try to get this news- 
paper placed in libraries miles away from the 
city which must suffer its tenth century ideas. 


What's happening these days 


After this sketchy backward glance, let’s 
come up to our own time. Using the ALA 
Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom as a 
barometer, it appears California librarians 
consistently report heavy weather. Analysis 
of the Newsletter from June 1960 to Septem- 
ber 1964 shows California with 73 reported 
censorship incidents. This was about 20 per 
cent of the incidents reported for all the states. 
It must be remembered that during this period 
all the editors of the Newsletter were Cali- 
fornians, and it is to be expected that they 
would be finding more trouble in their own 
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backyards than across the mountains. 

But even going back to the first Newsletter 
in 1952, California shows up big. The Los 
Angeles Board of Education’s banning of 
“The E in UNESCO” was reported in 1952, 
and I know some of you are still sore from 
being bumped around in that whirlwind. The 
California Library Association, as usual, was 
alert and publicly stated its position favoring 
“the teaching of Unesco in the public schools.” 
CLA also warned of the “danger that censor- 
ship of books and other materials, though 
originating in the classroom, may spread 
rapidly to school and public libraries in viola- 
tion of our Library Bill of Rights.” The 
danger foreseen by CLA was soon to ma- 
terialize. 

In 1954, under the heading “Confusion in 
California,” the Newsletter on Intellectual 
Freedom wisely recognized the impossible and 
regretfully reported, “We don’t have the space 
to do justice to the situation in California in 
this issue, and we can only note two or three 
incidents as examples.” The Newsletter com- 
mented, without much confidence, “at least 
temporarily these actions are said to have 
settled a certain amount of dust in Cali- 
fornia.” 

However, the Newsletter for October 1954 
reported a storm cloud that was to be a 
shadow over California for several dark years. 
Mrs. Anne Smart first took on the Marin 
County schools. But they wouldn’t roll over 
and play dead when she waved her lists of 
“dirty”. books. Then she reached out and 
cowed a lot of people from one end of the 
state to the other. 

In 1957 Henry Madden, as CLA president, 
had to go to Sacramento to make the associa- 
tion’s fight against a bill on comic books. The 
law would have outlawed not only Peter 
Rabbit and Donald Duck but all of classical 
mythology. Dr. Madden observed that it would 
be a misdemeanor to circulate to a 17-year- 
old any standard treatise on criminology. 

Following the appearance of Marjorie 
Fiske’s Book Selection and Censorship, a land- 
mark in the study of intellectual freedom, the 
Newsletter reported the University of Cali- 
fornia’s symposium, “The Climate of Book 
Selection.” Of special interest was a talk on 
The Atmosphere of Censorship by Harold D. 
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Lasswell. Dr. Lasswell, knowing history, was 
sure the McCarthy era, which had just ended, 
would be followed by other movements pro- 
moted by mental pygmies. 

Turbulence in Riverside was reported in 
1959. The Newsletter story described the stub- 


” 


born resistance of Albert Lake, city and f 


county librarian, when proposals were made 
to clamp down censorship on the library and 
undermine his legal responsibility. Also in 
1959 the Newsletter reported San Mateo 
County Librarian Virginia Ross responding 
to some absurd charges by a state assembly- 
man and arguing him down. 


Squall in Long Beach 


Just while I was preparing this talk a squall 
blew up in my old home town of Long Beach 
that made me happy I was 2500 miles away. 
The Education Society of Long Beach charged 
in a letter to the mayor it had “evidence and 
data to prove its contention that a de facto 
censorship of reading material found in the 
Long Beach Library does exist.” Blanche 
Collins began gathering facts. She was able 
to prove, after five hours of “impassioned 
debate,” that the charges were nonsense. To 
show the kind of people who were attacking 
the library, one was identified by a city coun- 
cilman “as a man who was arrested last year 
for selling machine guns.” The man said, “I 
am in favor of censorship. They put poison- 
ous materials in our water supply and Com- 
munist propaganda in our library. We need 
all the right wing material we can get our 
hands on.” The councilman apologized for 
“the ignorance of those who attacked Miss 
Collins.” The spectacle ended with a unani- 
mous City Council vote of confidence in the 
library. Blanche Collins placed us all in her 
debt and gave us a lesson in wisdom, coolness 
under fire, and sound tactics. 

It was encouraging to see that the Long 
Beach Press Telegram (like all good news- 
papers, always opposed to censorship) gave 
the library complete backing: 


We have conducted research in the library 
through the years, and have found the. variety 
of sources as great as could be expected in a 
library of this size. . . . It will be a sad day 
when critics such as these are permitted to un- 
dermine respect for what is essentially a good 
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library, and when pressure groups are allowed 
to take over the direction and control of the 
public’s reading. 

I think all this shows pretty conclusively 
that the intellectual climate in California can 
be, and is at times, at least as bad as your 


. most unusual weather, be it drought or tor- 


rential rains. 

But you California librarians have dis- 
proved the old saw about the weather. You 
are changing the climate by providing two 
things I first heard prescribed as the obliga- 
tion of librarians by that distinguished 
former commissioner of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, Mrs. Elmer Belt—expertness 
and leadership. She didn’t mention courage. 
But I feel sure she was thinking about it and 
recognized it, too, as one of the qualities 
expected in a librarian. I could call the roll 
of library leaders in California, and you 
would recognize instantly that most of them 
have supplied true expertness based on knowl- 
edge, education, and experience, professional 
leadership of a high order, and courage that 
commands admiration and respect. 

From our California library predecessors 
we have had inspiring examples. High stand- 
ards were set for us by Sidney B. Mitchell, 
Theodora Brewitt, Althea Warren, and the 
brave Helen Haines, who stood up in her last 
years against attacks that were cowardly and 
shameful. The teaching and example of these 
and other courageous librarians are seen in 
the actions of the librarians I have mentioned, 
and in many others. John D. Henderson, one 
of my oldest California library friends, has 
always been quietly in the vanguard of those 
who have resisted tyranny over the minds of 
men. Caswell Perry, Harold Hamill, Everett 
Moore, Bertha Hellum, Larry Powell, LeRoy 
Merritt, and Martha Boaz all have their solid 
places as successful defenders of the freedom 
to read. Along with them go many librarians 
who defend freedom as a matter of course and 
without fanfare. 

While I was here in California working 
with you and learning from you, I saw you 


struggling to change the intellectual climate. , 


And as I watch with interest from across the 
country what you are doing, my admiration 
grows. I am happy to be a continuing member 


of CLA and I read the California Librarian 


with pleasure and profit. You are not intimi- 
dated by officials, no matter how high, when 
they: speak nonsense. You are not silenced by 
slander. You talk back and produce the facts. 
You have influenced legislation and will con- 
tinue to do so. You have encouraged those 
among you who are timid. Let us hope your 
example will make them braver than they have 
been. 

In addition to being courageous, you have 
been practical. You have recognized the truth 
as your best weapon. You have informed 
yourselves in workshops and seminars. You 
have taught the oncoming generation the 
proud records of our boldest predecessors, so 
that these young people might go out in the fu- 
ture to inspire others. I heard this brilliantly 
done by Larry Powell at the UCLA school. 
And I know it is being done under the leader- 
ship of Martha Boaz at USC and Ray Swank at 
Berkeley. 


Among your virtues 


Among the things that impress me most 
are your patience with your adversaries, how- 
ever misguided you think them, and your lack 
of arrogance in the face of ignorance. H. L. 
Mencken, that storm center of his own time, 
distinguished for dispelling the intellectual 
smog “of dying Victorianism, had an appro- 
priate comment on this point: 


Moral certainty is always a sign of cultural in- 
feriority. The more uncivilized the man, the 
surer he is that he knows precisely what is right 
and what is wrong. All human progress, even in 
morals, has been the work of men who have 
doubted the current moral values, not of men 
who have whooped them up and tried to enforce 
them. The truly civilized man is always skepti- 
cal and tolerant, in this field as in all others. 
His culture is based on “I am not too sure.” 


Our problem as librarians is that although 
we are not always too sure, we must often 
deal with people who have no doubts of any 
kind. And these people are as extreme in their 
attacks on dissenters as they are in screaming 
their own convictions. 

In a talk in Baltimore last week, Eric Gold- 
man, professor of history at Princeton Uni- 
versity, a special adviser to President Johnson, 
and a former page at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, touched on this problem. He believes 
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there has emerged in our great cities a kind of 
idealistic skepticism, a new attitude. It repre- 
sents a shift toward a view that “never forgets 
the way of the modern world is in ambiva- 
lence.” Dr. Goldman spoke of this change, 
which he finds especially in the young urban 
population, as “a quiet revolt . . . more of a 
shrug of the shoulders than a shout.” The 
ambivalence Dr. Goldman spoke of shows up 
in the man who wants to be near the city but 
not in it, because he doesn’t want Negroes for 
neighbors. However, he often feels guilty 
about his intolerance and knows he is not so 
civilized as he should be. The city dweller, 
like most others, complains about taxes. But 
he knows from his city experience that gov- 
ernment on all levels has serious and expen- 
sive work to do. And these urban dwellers are 
the ones who, while enjoying the advantages 
of their own community, take an intelligent 
interest in world affairs. 

If this ambivalence does represent a new 
tendency, and if it exists in California metro- 
politan areas, it has implications for libraries. 
It means, more than ever, that libraries must 
have the kind of wide-ranging collections from 
which skeptics may satisfy their broad needs, 
and others, still seeing everything in extremes, 
may come to recognize, if not to understand, 
this new philosophy. 

I have often wondered, as many people have, 
about the extremism that has so consistently 
disturbed the atmosphere in California. Who 
knows the reasons for it? Is it because Cali- 
fornia is a great conglomeration of strangers, 
distrustful of each other? Is it fear of change? 
Does the kind of mentality that will design and 
live in the “Cinderella home,” which looks like 
something out of Walt Disney, suggest a com- 
pulsive clinging to childhood? Is there some- 
thing in the California air that “cheats the 
senses” in a more basic way than suspected by 
“The Truthful Woman” in California? Do too 
many “walk and work in a dream”? Are there 
still multitudes like those Iowa farmers who 
came to Long Beach with a shirt on their backs, 
a dollar bill in their pocket, and one idea, and 
haven’t changed any of them? Is it because 
of the many reactionary newspapers? Is it too 
much money too soon? In the East, where 
families have had wealth for generations, they 
seem more relaxed, more tolerant toward 
change. They are less shocked at ideas that 
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have been current in the world for the last 
half century. 

Whatever the reasons for the way things are 
in California, they are your problems. The 
eyes of the country, the eyes of the world are 
on you. With the largest population of any 
state, the most glamorous history, the most 
strident publicity, wealth beyond calculation, 
and the prospect of an even more spectacular ° 
future, you librarians have your work cut out 
for you. 


Something yet to do 


It may be presumptuous, then, for me to 
suggest something more for you to do. What 
I propose is that you find some way of giving 
public recognition to those libraries which 
have advanced the cause of freedom and de- 
defended the right to read. What do I have in 
mind? A good library seal of approval? A 
gold star to be attached to the front of the 
building for all to see? A framed certificate 
to be displayed in the entrance hall? Badges 
with “L.O.F.” (for Library of Freedom) for 
the staff, or a brand on their foreheads? How- 
ever it is done, the award for expertness, 
leadership, and courage should accomplish two 
things. In the first place, it should reflect credit 
upon all those in the library, including the 
trustees, and among the citizens who have de- 
cided to make their free library really free. 
And the award should be accompanied by such 
pomp that all communities will want to earn 
it. Some mechanics will be necessary for this; 
there will be delicate points to decide. What 
about award winners who become backsliders? 
But CLA has never shirked hard jobs. 

Why do I suggest this for California? I be- 
lieve, of course, it would be a good idea for 
all libraries everywhere. I have proposed it to 
the Public Library Association. To give public 
recognition to libraries notable for effective 
defense of intellectual freedom can do much 
toward improving the national intellectual cli- 
mate. 

You, the librarians of California in the 
twentieth century, have a greater challenge 
than the founding Spanish padres—the chal- 
lenge to work in your own libraries, and with 
others interested in culture and enlightenment, 
in clearing away the smog of suspicion, in 
combating the blasts of hostility which divide 
and confuse. You have in your hands, under 
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your firm control, the instruments by which 
you can carry out your mission—your li- 
braries, your books, your devoted staffs. The 
best newspapers of California will defend you 
and honor you for fighting for intellectual 
freedom. And the public of California, sub- 
ject though it is to convulsions and high fevers, 
+, has shown during its lucid spells that it wants 
vand will support fine libraries, and is proud 
of them. Their pride in you will be stronger, 
their support more generous as they recognize 
you not only as keepers of their books, but 
as defenders of their right to read and to in- 
quire freely wherever their curiosity leads 


ON THE FIRING LINE 


At a general session of 
the California Library 
Association Conference 
on November 6, 1964, 
Henry Madden, editor 
of California Librarian, 
reported on a Precon- 
ference on Intellectual 
Freedom held earlier 
in the week. This ex- 
cerpt from his report 
summarizes a panel of case histories heard then. 


The actual case histories of censorship were 
presented by Mrs. Cay Mortenson, trustee of 
the Arcadia Public Library; Virginia Ross, 
chairman of the California Library Associa- 
tion’s Intellectual Freedom Committee and its 
president-elect; Ursula Meyer, county librarian 
of Butte County; and Mrs. Hilda Collins, 
county librarian of Tulare County. Each had 
been on the firing line, but each had been too 
busy to do much trumpet-blasting. 

Mrs. Mortenson had to report a sorry history 
which shamed the idyllic name of Arcadia. 
For many months Kazantzakis’ novel The Last 
Temptation of Christ had been resting quietly 
on the shelves of the Arcadia Public Library, 
occasionally circulating, until two years ago 
when a middle-aged spinster, a member of the 
John Birch Society, marched into the library 
with a list of 41 quotations from the book and 
demanded that it be withdrawn from the li- 
brary. From that day, for two years the lead- 








them. May you all joyfully continue this mis- 
sion under skies that are often blue, refreshed 
by winds that are soft and balmy. I know you 
won’t always want the weather to be idyllic. 
You will, I feel sure, accept philosophically 
those stormy periods which will test you and 
strengthen you and make you the librarians 
California needs to assure her greatness, not 
only in growth and size, but in spirit as well. 
When the intellectual atmosphere is as clear 
as the air pollution authorities are trying to 
make the air, you will be able to take a 
breather. May we all live to see and savor that 
happy day. 


IN A BAD CLIMATE 
by Henry Madden 


ing news story of Arcadia has been the contro- 
versy over this book. Referred to by the 
complaining spinster as “that salacious Jesus 
thing,” the book engendered a controversy 
which affected elections and clogged the nor- 
mal activities of government. Petitions were 
circulated, children passed out mimeographed 
copies of the 41 quotations, the clergy was 
split, a group called the Americanism Com- 
mittee of the Watchdogs of Freedom, Inc., 
threatened the library board, and librarians 
and trustees became the object of a bitter hate 
campaign. The members of the City Council 
decided to “rise above our principles” and 
asked that the book be withdrawn from the 
open shelves. Without wavering, the board and 
the librarians stood by their commitment to 
intellectual freedom. Recent elections to the 
City Council, in which the chief interest was 
the library controversy, have fortunately put 
an end to the fight, and the community should 
rejoice in the dedication to principle which 
enabled these believers in freedom to with- 
stand invective and threat. Mrs. Mortenson’s 
report, delivered with restained eloquence but 
moving feeling, affected the audience deeply. 

Virginia Ross reported her appearances be- 
fore the state legislature, as chairman of the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, in opposition 
to bills which would have strengthened the 
states anti-obscenity laws. Often the only 
spokesman in opposition to numerous repre- 
sentatives of groups affiliated with Citizens for 
Decent Literature and other organizations, she 
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was physically threatened and told, “We'll get 
you.” Perhaps less immediately dangerous but 
not less unsettling, women proponents of cen- 
sorship refused pointedly and loudly to ride 
in the same elevator in the State Capitol with 
Miss Ross. 

Ursula Meyer reported her experience in the 
field of political extremism, rather than in 
writings concerned with sex. Perhaps the pre- 
occupation with extreme right-wing politics of 
so many persons in Butte County deprives 
them of a more normal interest in matters of 
sex. At any rate, it was not Tropic of Cancer 
or Fanny Hill but an obscure right-wing peri- 
odical called Tocsin which gave rise to Miss 
Meyer’s story. This magazine, published in 
Berkeley, was offered as a gift to the Butte 
County Free Library. After deliberation, the 
offer was politely refused on the grounds that 
the library was in an overcrowded old building 
and that the magazine’s point of view was 
adequately represented by other publications. 
At about the same time a citizen sent the 
County Board of Supervisors a letter stating 
that 32 titles representing a conservative view 
of American history and social conditions 
were not in the library. By fortunate chance 
Miss Meyer was given a copy of the letter 
and was able to ascertain that sixteen of the 
titles were in the library, some in numerous 
copies. In advance of the board meeting, she 
was able to establish the inaccuracy of the 
letter and organize an opposition to it. Al- 
though the chambers of the board were 
thronged with tennis-shoed ladies from Para- 
dise and other centers of enlightenment in 
Butte County, Miss Meyer and a few level- 
headed supporters were able to convince the 
board that all points of view were adequately 
represented in the library. The trumpet, rather 
than the tocsin, was sounded in Butte County 
that night. 

The last of the case histories was presented 
by Hilda Collins, librarian of the Tulare 
County Free Library. This was the famous, or 
infamous, case of the Dictionary of American 
Slang, in which the John Birch Society flexed 
its muscles, Dr. Max Rafferty cheered from the 
side lines, and other parts of the nation were 
given the shameful opportunity to laugh at 
the idiocy of our dear state. As a participant 
in this incident, I was proud to hear Mrs. 
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Collins’ presentation of it. In brief, after 
Assemblyman Barnes of San Diego had 
launched his campaign of free advertising for 
the Dictionary of American Slang in Sacra- 
mento, the Birchers in Tulare County de- 
manded that the County Board of Education 
remove it from the high school libraries. To 
the astonishment of no one in particular, it 
was found that no high school in Tulare 
County had a copy of the dictionary. Thus 
deprived of a target, the Birchers demanded 
that it be removed from the county library. 
The Board of Supervisors scheduled a hearing, 
and Mrs. Collins presented a statement to be 
read by the county clerk, defending the dic- 
tionary as a standard work of reference. An 
instructor in the local junior college spoke 
eloquently and even belligerently in its de- 
fense, directly attacking the local organizer 
of the John Birch Society who had marshalled 
his forces in the chamber. The opposition put 
on a series of evangelistic tirades which would 
strain the credulity of anyone not present. At 
the conclusion of the hearing, each supervisor 
eloquently stated his opposition to censorship 
of the type proposed and reaffirmed the legal 
right of the county librarian to be the selector 
of books for the library. 

Despite this legal determination, on the fol- 
lowing day Mrs. Collins received a telephone 
call from a physician in Porterville who re- 
quested an interview. Mrs. Collins asked him 
the purpose of the visit, and he told her that 
he wanted to talk about the Dictionary. “TI 
bring another doctor with me,” he stated. 
Despite these odds in favor of the medical 
profession, Mrs. Collins saw the doctor and, in 
answer to his demand that the Dictionary be 
removed, replied that the matter had been 
settled and that the Dictionary was an accepted 
reference work. He demanded, “How do you 
know that it’s a reference book? Have you 
read this dictionary?” After listening to 
scarcely veiled threats of harm, Mrs. Collins 
was able to get rid of her visitors. 

Although Mrs. Collins did not report it in 
her talk, I am happy to add that this physician, 
a self-proclaimed member of the John Birch 
Society, was defeated three days ago in his race 
for the congressional seat in the district com- 


prised of Tulare, Kern, and Kings counties. 
eee 
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The Committee on Wilson Indexes— 


by Edwin B. Colburn 


«For the past twelve years a group of dedicated 
librarians has unstintingly given time and 
thought to a project of great interest to the 
library profession in general and to reference 
librarians in particular. This group is the 
Committee on Wilson Indexes. This account 
has been prepared in the belief that the work 
of this group, as well as its results, should be 
understood and appreciated. 

The committee had its genesis in a sugges- 
tion made by Sarita Robinson, then editor of 
the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
in an article published in the April 1951 issue 
of the Wilson Library Bulletin. This article, 
entitled “Are We Indexing the Right Maga- 
zines?”, raised questions concerning the 
method by which subscribers voted on the 
periodicals to be indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide. At that time periodic voting lists were 
prepared and sent to the subscribers by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. These lists included 
all titles currently being indexed plus any 
suggestions which had been received from 
subscribers or other sources in the period 
since the last previous voting list. Miss Robin- 
son expressed the belief that the subscribers 
tended to vote only for the indexing of peri- 
odicals which they received, making it dificult 
for a new periodical of substantial reference 
value to be elected, while some which had 
changed their nature and were no longer of 
permanent reference value were reelected. She 
therefore suggested that the American Library 
Association be asked to appoint a committee 
to conduct a series of impartial studies of the 
various periodical indexes of the Wilson Com- 
pany, carefully evaluating the periodicals be- 
ing indexed with a view to offering guidance 
to the subscribers in casting their votes. 

ALA responded to this suggestion by nam- 
ing two committees in 1952. One was a com- 
mittee of the Reference Librarians Section of 


e Mr. Colburn, a vice-president of the H. W. 
Wilson Company, is chief of its indexing services. 


How It Works 


the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries and the other of the Public Libraries 
Division of ALA. In the interest of efficiency 
the two committees decided to work jointly 
rather than independently. The chairmen of 
these first two committees were Morris A. Gel- 
fand, librarian, Queens College, Flushing, 
New York, for the ACRL committee, and 
Pearl M. Day, librarian, Larchmont, New 
York, Public Library, for the PLD committee. 
The first meeting, in June 1952, officially 
launched a long series of studies. With the 
reorganization of ALA in 1955-56 the two 
committees became one, a committee of the 
Reference Services Division. 

During the course of the committee’s life, 
82 different individuals have participated in 
its work. From the beginning it was obvious 
to all concerned that the committee member- 
ship should be drawn from the eastern sea- 
board, within close reach of New York City, 
in order that it might meet frequently at the 
offices of the Wilson Company. For example, 
during the study of the Art Index, the com- 
mittee held three half-day meetings and one 
full-day meeting in a space of two weeks. Ob- 
viously librarians living at a distance from 
New York would find it impossible to take the 
time from their own busy library schedules 
to travel to such frequent meetings. It early 
became apparent that there should be as much 
continuity as possible in the committee mem- 
bership. The techniques developed in the 
course of the studies have worked very well 
and it has been helpful to have the committee 
members familiar with these techniques so that 
time would not be lost by learning them over 
again by trial and error. 

The danger inherent in continuous com- 
mittee membership, of course, is that in a 
study of specialized subject indexes members 
of the core committee may not have the 
specialized subject knowledge needed. This 
difficulty has been overcome by having special- 
ists named to the committee to supplement the 
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core committee during the study of a special 
subject index. For example, in the recent study 
of the Agricultural Index, now expanded and 
renamed Biological & Agricultural Index, 
specialists from agricultural libraries and from 
special libraries in firms interested in pharma- 
ceutical and related industries were added to 
the core committee. The Industrial Arts Index 
study which resulted in the division of that 
index into two separate indexes, Applied Sci- 
ence & Technology Index and Business Peri- 
odicals Index, was conducted jointly by com- 
mittees representing the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation and the American Library Association. 
The two committees were merged for the dura- 
tion of the study and separate subcommittees 
were appointed for the two basic fields (tech- 
nology and business) with membership equally 
divided between ALA and SLA representatives. 


How the committee works 


While it has, of course, been necessary to 
vary the approach somewhat from study to 
study, all the studies have followed approxi- 
mately the same basic pattern. As the com- 
mittee begins work on an individual index it 
sends a questionnaire to all subscribers which 
seeks to determine whether the subscribers are 
satisfied with the subject coverage as it stands 
or if subjects should be added or dropped. At 
the same time the committee asks the sub- 
scribers to suggest periodicals which should 
be considered for addition to the index. An- 
other question asks whether any periodicals 
currently being indexed should be deleted be- 
cause of a change in nature, because they are 
not truly devoted to the subject field which 
the index covers, or for any other reason. 
Finally, subscribers may express their views 
on any other aspect of the index under study, 
if they wish to comment. 

The response from the subscribers has been 
uniformly generous. An example of this is 
the most recent study of Readers’ Guide when 
more than 1900 different periodicals were 
suggested for consideration. Although a few 
suggestions reflect a lack of understanding on 
the part of individual subscribers (such as the 
person who suggested that Education Index 
be indexed in Readers’ Guide!), most of the 
suggestions are serious ones and require 
thoughtful consideration. Every suggestion re- 
ceived from the subscribers is carefully ex- 
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amined by the committee to determine whether 
the periodical falls within the subject area of 
the index and whether the content is of refer- 
ence value and is indexable. As a result of this 
examination a voting list is prepared and sent 
to the subscribers, who make the final decision 
on indexing or nonindexing of each periodical. 

The committee attempts to provide guid-, 
ance to the subscribers by recommending some 
titles for first consideration and also by recom- 
mending for deletion those which they feel do 
not properly belong in the index or are of 
doubtful value. Other titles receive no recom- 
mendation pro or con. The committee has 
consistently asked the voters to cast their votes 
“carefully and objectively on the basis of: (1) 
actual knowledge of the periodical, and (2) its 
permanent reference value; and not because 
the periodical is or is not now in your library.” 
At the same time subscribers are urged to 
“give serious consideration to the maintenance 
of a good subject balance so that no important 
field will be overlooked and none will be too 
heavily represented.” Thus the committee has 
consistently striven to improve the quality of 
the various indexes and to make them better 
reference tools. 

Occasionally in the course of a study prob- 
lems have arisen which have required further 
communication between the committee and the 
subscribers. An example of this occurred in 
the first study of the International Index when 
the first questionnaire brought a substantial 
number of spontaneous suggestions from the 
subscribers that the indexing of pure science 
and of foreign language periodicals be dis- 
continued because the coverage provided was 
so slight and a wider coverage of the social 
sciences and humanities in the English lan- 
guage was desired. The committee conse- 
quently went back to the subscribers placing 
these two questions squarely before them so 
that the committee would be guided in the 
preparation of its final voting list by the de- 
cision of the subscribers. A similar situation 
arose in the study of the Industrial Arts Index 
when many subscribers expressed the opinion 
that a division into two indexes would be 
desirable, and the committee went back to the 
subscribers with a policy questionnaire on this 
matter. The result, as mentioned above, was the 
division of the index into two publications, 
the Applied Science & Technology Index and 
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tistotle, Plato, Homer, Shakespeare, 
yhocles...the creations of these great 


' meaning for today’s living... through the 
EBF Humanities Program. 

The Humanities Program kindles a desire 
“to grapple with the issues great men have 
raised since time immemorial—to listen, to 
think, to ponder, to probe, to discuss at 
many levels. The universal meanings around 
which the films are structured are as relevant 
today as they ever were. 

These are the insights and ideas which 
hold up a vision that helps men live wisely 
at any time and in any place. 





HUMANITIES 
PROGRAM 








the 


fe a. 


AA: 


classics 


The EBF Humanities Program 


AN INTEGRATED SERIES OF SUPERB FILMS 


The EBF Humanities Program is not a rendom 
collection of “illustrative materials.” It is a 
systematic series of films . . . interpreted by dis- 
tinguished narrators. The views are not pre- 
sented as dogma, but as the basis for debate 
and discussion. Their major function is to 
light an intellectual fire in the mind... to 
create enthusiasm and a “‘sense of expectancy.” 
From this beginning there is logical progres- 
sion to further understanding, further listen- 
ing, seeing — further reading. The approach is 
boldly inter-disciplinary and yet the films are 
not literature centered or art centered — they 
are “man” centered. ‘Original communica- 
tions about original communications” — the 
films have a special significance for libraries 
in their role as preservers of the best our 
culture has produced. 

For purposes of clarity and continuity, the 
EBF Humanities Film Program is presented 
in the following broad categories — 


The Heritage of the Humanities 
The Drama 

Epic and Narrative 

Philosophy and Political Thought 
Poetry 

The Fine Arts 

History and Biography 


Here are superb films made by the most 
skilled professionals, with thought-provoking 
interpretations and narrations by respected 
scholars. 

Here is a cohesive, well structured program 
that gives viewers a sense of continuity and 
consequently a greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of our cultural heritage. There is a 
broad selection of films in the program. We 
suggest that you send for detailed information 
—use the coupon on the back page. 


THESE DISTINGUISHED NARRATORS 
BRING YOU THE HUMANITIES 





CLIFTON FADIMAN, noted author, 
ecturer, and critic, brings a wide 
and varied background in the 
writing and communications field 
to his work on the Humanities. He 
nterprets the Humanities with in- 
sight and scholarship. 





BERNARD M. W. KNOX, Associate 
Professor of Classical Philology, 
Yale University, draws on his vast 
knowledge and makes exception- 
ally fine use of the film medium to 
interpret Oedipus the King. 





JOHN CANADAY, formerly art edi- 
or and art critic of the New York 
limes, comments in the fields of 
»ainting, sculpture, and architec- 
ure increasing understanding and 
appreciation. 





MORTIMER ADLER, Director, In- 
stitute for Philosophical Research, 
orings life and meaning to the 
Dialogues of Plato, and the phi- 
osophy of Socrates. 


MAYNARD MACK, Professor 
of English, Yale University, con- 
tributes from his wealth of knowl- 
edge of things Shakespearean, 
and orients the viewer in the age 
of the Elizabethan Theatre. 





DAVID GRENE, the noted Irish lec- 
turer and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Social Thought, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, lends his con- 
siderable abilities to another im- 
portant aspect of Greek culture: 
Greek lyric poetry. 





CHARLES KAHN, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of Greek and 
Latin, Columbia University, weaves 
his deep understanding of the 
Greek classics into the program. 





DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, well known 
Shakespearean actor and director, 
tells about a director's problems 
in staging and interpreting the 
tragedy of Macbeth. 


The Humanities Program 


... from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


THE HERITAGE OF THE HUMANITIES 


The Humanities—What They Are and What They Da: 
Clifton Fadiman states that "Man's ideas and feelings about 
life, recorded in certain definite ways make up the Human- 
ities... Another way to describe the Humanities is to say 
that they deal with matters that never go out of style... 
basic questions, basic answers, basic ideas and 
basic feelings."’ 

Using examples of literature, photography, and music, 
Mr. Fadiman introduces the Humanities and their relevance 
to the individual. 


Athens—The Golden Age: Charles Kahn gives an answer 
to the ever recurring question: Why is Fifth Century Athens 
considered by many to have been the most civilized society 
that has yet existed? 


The Spirit of Rome—An imaginative and forceful re-crea- 
tion of the ‘‘grandeur’' that was once Rome, this film was 
produced in Rome and London by the EBF Humanities Film 
Unit. Dramatic scenes from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
and George Bernard Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra are 
skillfully used to present the tremendous spectacle of 
ancient Rome. Mr. Bell, the film author, is a prize-winning 
novelist, poet and a tutor at St. John's College. 


THE DRAMA 


The Theatre—One of the Humanities: The three main 
elements of any play and their interrelationship are con- 
sidered...the play itself, the actors, and the audience. 


Our Town and Our Universe: The basic story of Our 
Town and its unusual conventions are introduced. Mr. 
Fadiman also analyzes the play as a commentary on “the 
contrast between each tiny moment of our lives and the 
vast stretches of time and place in which each individual 
plays his role.” 


Our Town and Ourselves: This film opens with a discus- 
sion of the playwright's use of music, of light motif and 
variations, and of the condensed line or word. Mr. Fadiman 
comments on the significance of the play to the individual 
member of the audience. 


Hamlet—The Age of Elizabeth: Maynard Mack introduces 
us to the classes and customs of the Elizabethan Age. 
He discusses the theatre, its conventions and audience, 
and describes their similarities to and differences from 
those of the modern theatre. 


What Happens in Hamlet: Hamlet is introduced as a 
play with three movements: a ghost story, a detective story, 
and a revenge story. The major characters and movements 
and their interrelationships in the play are discussed. 


The Poisoned Kingdom: Mr. Mack observes that Hamlet 
is really the story of a ruined kingdom, where the poisoning 
is both literal and figurative, affecting everyone in the play. 


The Readiness Is All: Hamlet is presented as a story 
dealing with some of the unique problems of a young man 
growing up...the discovery of the presence of evil, the 
problem of separating reality from wishes and the problem 
of contamination. 

(continued on back page) 


THE DRAMA (continued from preceding page) 


Macbeth—The Politics of Power: Douglas Campbell 
interprets the characters in the play. The witches, are they 
goddesses of fate, wicked old hags, or figments of Mac- 
beth’s imagination? How is it possible to portray Macbeth 
as a brutal murderer who remains a tragic hero through 
the play? Is Duncan a wise monarch or an arrogant, corrupt, 
senile man? What is the relationship among the leading 
characters of the play? 


Macbeth—The Themes of Macbeth: As Mr. Campbell 
explains it, ‘Contradictions, seeming truths, concealed 
meanings and double meanings... we are in a world in 
which appearances cannot be trusted. The entire play is 
built on a paradox: "Nothing is but what is not." 


Macbeth—The Secret'st Man: The theme of the play 
would seem to be this: within every human being, in war 
or in peace, is a terrible lust for violence. “Everyman,"’ in 
Macbeth's words, “is the secret’st man of blood." Thus, we 
cannot hate Macbeth, nor can we believe that his life 
signifies nothing. For there remains something sublime in 
him. We feel a sense of waste, a tragic loss. Perhaps this 
capacity for good and evil within the same human heart— 
sums up Shakespeare's message. 


The Age of Sophocles: Bernard Knox introduces us to the 
ancient Greeks, their way of life, and how they answered 
some of the basic questions of their world. He also dis- 
cusses the origins and customs of Greek theatre and the 
story of Oedipus. 


The Character of Oedipus: Important scenes from the 
play are presented: Oedipus’ character and actions are 
described and analyzed in view of Aristotle's theory of the 
‘fatal flaw’’ in all tragic characters. 


Man and God: Oedipus, representing the worldly liberal 
thought infusing Greek civilization, is beaten by the gods. 
The play asserts that man, no matter how great his ability, 
is subordinate to God. 


The Recovery of Oedipus: We see man's existence as 
somewhere between God and beast, always searching for 
his rightful place. Real knowledge of life through the painful 
search for truth is revealed in this final film of the Oedipus 
trilogy and brings all the foregoing thought to a climax. 


EPIC AND NARRATIVE 


The Novel—What It Is, What It's About, What It 
Does: With the aid of actors from the Old Vic Company, 
Clifton Fadiman explains motivation, characterization, style, 
and the establishment of mood through description. 


The Odyssey I and II: From a script written by Gilbert 
Highet, Anton Professor of Latin, Columbia University, the 
two versions of the Odyssey were filmed in the Greek 
Island of Corfu and Ithaca and the studios of Cinecitta, 
Rome. For the dramatized scenes, Mr. Highet has made 
brilliant new translations of Homer's masterpiece which 
traces the epic voyage of Odysseus, "the ancient Greek 
adventurer, hero and liar." 


Early Victorian England and Charles Dickans: Mr. 
Fadiman examines Victorian England with its startling con- 
trasts of morality and hypocrisy, splendor and squalor, 
prosperity and poverty. 


Great Expectations l: Selected dramatic scenes establish 
the setting, characters, and the shape of this classic novel 
and deftly introduce some of its major themes. 


Great Expectations II: Mr. Fadiman provides a critical 
interpretation of the story and probes more deeply into the 
development of relationships among the major characters. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Plato's Apology—The Life and Teachings of Socrates: 
Mortimer Adler, with the aid of dramatized excerpts from the 
Dialogues of Plato, expounds the philosophy of Socrates. 


Aristotle's Ethics, Book |—The Theory of Happiness: 
Mr. Adler considers the philosophical problems of "what 
makes a human life good... what makes it worth living and 
what we must do, not merely to live, but to live well.” 


POETRY 


Greek Lyric Poetry: David Grene considers another im- 
portant aspect of Greek culture... lyric poetry. A dramatit 
zation of a lyric chorus, led by noted British actor John 
Neville is a highlight. 


THE FINE ARTS 


Art: What Is It? Why Is It?: John Canaday demonstrates 
man's preoccupation with art and its various facets through 
the ages. 


Art of the Middle Ages: Mr. Canaday leads us to an under- 
standing of the medieval world through its expression in art. 


Chartres Cathedral: A study and interpretation of the grea- 
Gothic cathedral as "a towering synthesis of medieval life 
and art."' 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY 
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GENTLEMEN: PLEASE SEND ME: 


E] Detailed literature on the available Humanities films, including 
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be ters and aake i come alive with new 
_ meaning for today’s living... through the 
EBF Humanities Program. 

The Humanities Program kindles a desire 
‘to grapple with the issues great men have 
raised since time immemorial—to listen, to 
think, to ponder, to probe, to discuss at 
-many levels. The universal meanings around 
which the films are structured are as relevant 
today as they ever were. 

These are the insights and ideas which 
hold up a vision that helps men live wisely 
at any time and in any place. 
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HUMANITIES 
PROGRAM 





hear 
the 
classics 


The EBF Humanities Program 
AN INTEGRATED SERIES OF SUPERB FILMS 


The EBF Humanities Program is not a random 
collection of “illustrative materials.” It is a 
systematic series of films . . . interpreted by dis- 
tinguished narrators. The views are not pre- 
sented as dogma, but as the basis for debate 
and discussion. Their major function is to 
light an intellectual fire in the mind... to 
create enthusiasm and a “‘sense of expectancy.” 
From this beginning there is logical progres- 
sion to further understanding, further listen- 
ing, seeing — further reading. The approach is 
boldly inter-disciplinary and yet the films are 
not literature centered or art centered — they 
are “man” centered. “Original communica- 
tions about original communications” — the 
films have a special significance for libraries 
in their role as preservers of the best our 
culture has produced. 

For purposes of clarity and continuity, the 
EBF Humanities Film Program is presented 
in the following broad categories — 


The Heritage of the Humanities 
The Drama 

Epic and Narrative 

Philosophy and Political Thought 
Poetry 

The Fine Arts 

History and Biography 


Here are superb films made by the most 
skilled professionals, with thought-provoking 
interpretations and narrations by respected 
scholars. 

Here is a cohesive, well structured program 
that gives viewers a sense of continuity and 
consequently a greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of our cultural heritage. There is a 
broad selection of films in the program. We 
suggest that you send for detailed information 
—use the coupon on the back page. 


THESE DISTINGUISHED NARRATORS 
BRING YOU THE HUMANITIES 





‘LIFTON FADIMAN, noted author, 
ecturer, and critic, brings a wide 
ind varied background in the 
vriting and communications field 
o his work on the Humanities. He 
nterprets the Humanities with in- 
ight and scholarship. 





BERNARD M. W. KNOX, Associate 
Professor of Classical Philology, 
Yale University, draws on his vast 
knowledge and makes exception- 
ally fine use of the film medium to 
interpret Oedipus the King. 





JOHN CANADAY, formerly art edi- 
or and art critic of the New York 
Times, comments in the fields of 
vainting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture increasing understanding and 
appreciation. 





MORTIMER ADLER, Director, In- 
stitute for Philosophical Research, 
brings life and meaning to the 
Dialogues of Plato, and the phi- 
losophy of Socrates. 





MAYNARD MACK, Professor 
of English, Yale University, con- 
tributes from his wealth of knowl 
edge of things Shakespearean, 
and orients the viewer in the age 
of the Elizabethan Theatre. 





DAVID GRENE, the noted Irish lec- 
turer and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Social Thought, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, lends his con- 
siderable abilities to another im- 
portant aspect of Greek culture: 
Greek lyric poetry. 





CHARLES KAHN, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of Greek and 
Latin, Columbia University, weaves 
his deep understanding of the 
Greek classics into the program. 





DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, well known 
Shakespearean actor and director, 
tells about a director's problems 
in staging and interpreting the 
tragedy of Macbeth. 


The Humanities Program 


... from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


THE HERITAGE OF THE HUMANITIES 


The Humanities—What They Are and What They Do: 
Clifton Fadiman states that “Man’s ideas and feelings about 
life, recorded in certain definite ways make up the Human- 
ities... Another way to describe the Humanities is to say 
that they deal with matters that never go out of style... 
basic questions, basic answers, basic ideas and 
basic feelings."' 

Using examples of literature, photography, and music, 
Mr. Fadiman introduces the Humanities and their relevance 
to the individual. 


Athens—The Golden Age: Charles Kahn gives an answer 
to the ever recurring question: Why is Fifth Century Athens 
considered by many to have been the most civilized society 
that has yet existed? 


The Spirit of Rome—An imaginative and forceful re-crea- 
tion of the "grandeur" that was once Rome, this film was 
produced in Rome and London by the EBF Humanities Film 
Unit. Dramatic scenes from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
and George Bernard Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra are 
skillfully used to present the tremendous spectacle of 
ancient Rome. Mr. Bell, the film author, is a prize-winning 
novelist, poet and a tutor at St. John's College. 


THE DRAMA 


The Theatre—One of the Humanities: The three main 
elements of any play and their interrelationship are con- 
sidered...the play itself, the actors, and the audience. 


Our Town and Our Universe: The basic story of Our 
Town and its unusual conventions are introduced. Mr. 
Fadiman also analyzes the play as a commentary on “the 
contrast between each tiny moment of our lives and the 
vast stretches of time and place in which each individual 
plays his role." 


Our Town and Ourselves: This film opens with a discus- 
sion of the playwright's use of music, of light motif and 
variations, and of the condensed line or word. Mr. Fadiman 
comments on the significance of the play to the individual 
member of the audience. 


Hamlet—The Age of Elizabeth: Maynard Mack introduces 
us to the classes and customs of the Elizabethan Age. 
He discusses the theatre, its conventions and audience, 
and describes their similarities to and differences from 
those of the modern theatre. 


What Happens in Hamlet: Hamlet is introduced as a 
play with three movements: a ghost story, a detective story, 
and a revenge story. The major characters and movements 
and their interrelationships in the play are discussed. 


The Poisoned Kingdom: Mr. Mack observes that Hamiet 
is really the story of a ruined kingdom, where the poisoning 
is both literal and figurative, affecting everyone in the play. 


The Readiness Is All: Hamlet is presented as a story 
dealing with some of the unique problems of a young man 
growing up...the discovery of the presence of evil, the 
problem of separating reality from wishes and the problem 
of contamination. 

(continued on back page) 
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THE DRAMA (continued from preceding page) 


Macbeth—The Politics of Power: Douglas Campbell 
interprets the characters in the play. The witches, are they 
goddesses of fate, wicked old hags, or figments of Mac- 
beth’s imagination? How is it possible to portray Macbeth 
as a brutal murderer who remains a tragic hero through 
the play? Is Duncan a wise monarch or an arrogant, corrupt, 
senile man? What is the relationship among the leading 
characters of the play? 


Macbeth—The Themes of Macbeth: As Mr. Campbell 
explains it, “Contradictions, seeming truths, concealed 
meanings and double meanings... we are in a world in 
which appearances cannot be trusted. The entire play is 
built on a paradox: "Nothing is but what is not." 


Macbeth—The Secret'st Man: The theme of the play 
would seem to be this: within every human being, in war 
or in peace, is a terrible lust for violence. "Everyman," in 
Macbeth's words, “is the secret'st man of blood." Thus, we 
cannot hate Macbeth, nor can we believe that his life 
signifies nothing. For there remains something sublime in 
him. We feel a sense of waste, a tragic loss. Perhaps this 
capacity for good and evil within the same human heart— 
sums up Shakespeare's message. 


The Age of Sophocles: Bernard Knox introduces us to the 
ancient Greeks, their way of life, and how they answered 
some of the basic questions of their world. He also dis- 
cusses the origins and customs of Greek theatre and the 
story of Oedipus. 


The Character of Oedipus: Important scenes from the 
play are presented: Oedipus’ character and actions are 
described and analyzed in view of Aristotle's theory of the 
“fatal flaw’’ in all tragic characters. 


Man and God: Oedipus, representing the worldly liberal 
thought infusing Greek civilization, is beaten by the gods. 
The play asserts that man, no matter how great his ability, 
is subordinate to God. 


The Recovery of Oedipus: We see man's existence as 
somewhere between God and beast, always searching for 
his rightful place. Real knowledge of life through the painful 
search for truth is revealed in this final film of the Oedipus 
trilogy and brings all the foregoing thought to a climax. 


EPIC AND NARRATIVE 


The Novel—What It Is, What It's About, What It 
Does: With the aid of actors from the Old Vic Company, 
Clifton Fadiman explains motivation, characterization, style, 
and the establishment of mood through description. 


The Odyssey I and II: From a script written by Gilbert 
Highet, Anton Professor of Latin, Columbia University, the 
two versions of the Odyssey were filmed in the Greek 
Island of Corfu and Ithaca and the studios of Cinecitta, 
Rome. For the dramatized scenes, Mr. Highet has made 
brilliant new translations of Homer’s masterpiece which 
traces the epic voyage of Odysseus, “the ancient Greek 
adventurer, hero and liar.” 


Early Victorian England and Charles Dickens: Mr. 
Fadiman examines Victorian England with its startling con- 
trasts of morality and hypocrisy, splendor and squalor, 
prosperity and poverty. 


Great Expectations l: Selected dramatic scenes establish 
the setting, characters, and the shape of this classic novel 
and deftly introduce some of its major themes. 


Great Expectations II: Mr. Fadiman provides a critical 
interpretation of the story and probes more deeply into the 
development of relationships among the major characters. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Plato's Apology—The Life and Teachings of Socrates: 
Mortimer Adler, with the aid of dramatized excerpts from the 
Dialogues of Plato, expounds the philosophy of Socrates. 


Aristotle's Ethics, Book |1—The Theory of Happiness: 
Mr. Adler considers the philosophical problems of "what 
makes a human life good ... what makes it worth living and 
what we must do, not merely to live, but to live well.” 


POETRY 


Greek Lyric Poetry: David Grene considers another im- 
portant aspect of Greek culture... lyric poetry. A dramatit 
zation of a lyric chorus, led by noted British actor John 
Neville is a highlight. 


THE FINE ARTS 


Art: What Is It? Why Is It?: John Canaday demonstrates 
man's preoccupation with art and its various facets through 
the ages. 


Art of the Middle Ages: Mr. Canaday leads us to an under- 
standing of the medieval world through its expression in art. 


Chartres Cathedral: A study and interpretation ofthe grea- 
Gothic cathedral as "a towering synthesis of mecieval life 
and art."" 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, IIl. 60091 


[_] Detailed literature on the available Humanities films, including 
preview and purchase information 
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The present Committee on Wilson Indexes at work. From left, Haig Ajamian; Julia Ruth Armstrong; Ruth Gretheer; 
Joseph T. Hart; Doris Mclaughlin of the Wilson staff; the author; James Humphry, Ill, chairman; D. Nora 
Gallagher; Frederick L. Arnold, Jr.; Dorothy A. Plum; Helen E. Wessells; Marjorie Holt; Morris A. Gelfand. 
Absent were Francis P. Allen; Joseph Klimberger; Gerald D. McDonald; Constance Winchell. 


the Business Periodicals Index. (One reference 
librarian characterized this as second only to 
the splitting of the atom in our time.) 

The committee has now completed two 
studies of Readers’ Guide and two of the 
Abridged Readers’ Guide and one each of 
International Index, Industrial Arts Index, 
Art Index, Education Index, Agricultural In- 
dex, and Book Review Digest. At the present 
moment it is engaged in a restudy of Inter- 
national Index. It is hoped that all of these 
indexes can come up for periodic review in 
order that the content may be kept up to date 
so that they will reflect the most valuable pub- 
lications in the appropriate subject fields. 

It is doubtful if many committees have as 
much to show for their work as does the Com- 
mittee on Wilson Indexes. Perhaps the single 
greatest achievement was the splitting of In- 
dustrial Arts Index with the result that the 
total number of periodicals indexed was in- 
creased by more than one-third. Added to 
this is the establishment of a definite policy of 
coverage for each of the indexes studied as 
reflected in the policy statements which have 
been prepared for a number of the indexes. 
The entire slant of the Agricultural Index, for 
example, was changed at the suggestion of the 
subscribers resulting in a name change to 
Biological & Agricultural Index. The Book 
Review Digest received a long overdue revi- 
sion of the list of periodicals from which ex- 
cerpts are made, elminating those which had 
reduced or eliminated their book reviews, a 
general upgrading of the calibre of the peri- 
odicals used, and a trend toward the inclu- 
sion of more general periodicals particularly 


in the field of science. 

The committee has consistently worked to- 
ward the elimination of duplication in index- 
ing wherever possible. When one considers 
that the various Wilson indexes now cover 
approximately 1400 periodicals, compared to 
a total of approximately 25,000 received in 
the New York Public Library, it is obvious 
that only the surface is being scratched. For 
every case of duplication some other publica- 
tion must go unindexed. Therefore, the com- 
mittee has constantly urged the subscribers to 
choose titles which are not indexed in other 
places as far as this is practicable. 

In terms of sheer numbers the committee’s 
work has resulted in the indexing of 429 peri- 
odicals which were not included when the 
studies began. Since at the same time the sub- 
scribers have voted to discontinue for one 
reason or another the indexing of 195 peri- 
odicals, there is a net gain of 234 in the 
number indexed. In addition, 32 new periodi- 
cals have been added to the list of those ex- 
cerpted for Book Review Digest. 


“Thank you!” 


It would be difficult to estimate the amount 
of time which has been given to this work by 
the members of the committee. Only those who 
have been closely involved can realize the 
hours given to committee meetings, to ex- 
amination of periodicals, to the preparation 
of questionnaires, to the study of reports, and 
to all the other activities which the committee’s 
task involves. All of the members of the com- 
mittee are people who have full-time library 
positions. Therefore, their time and energy 
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have been given in many cases at considerable 
sacrifice. Needless to say, The H. W. Wilson 
Company is deeply indebted to all those who 
have served on the committee at one time or 
another. Similarly we are grateful to the Refer- 
ence Services Division of the American Li- 
brary Association which has so steadfastly 
supported the work of this committee (except 
for expenses which are of course borne by 
The H. W. Wilson Company). We believe that 
the library profession shares this gratitude. 

In closing we wish to pay tribute to the 
following people who have at one time or an- 
other served as members of the Committee on 
Wilson Indexes, and particularly to the three 
chairmen who have served so well in guiding 
the work of the committee: Morris Gelfand 
(who is one of three committee members who 
has served continuously since 1952), Jerome 
K. Wilcox, and James Humphry, III. 

In the alphabetical list which follows, the 
years of service are shown for each of the 82 
committee members from 1952 to the present: 
Haig Ajamian, 1953- ; Francis P. Allen, 
1963— ; Paul Allen, 1955-57; Rhoda Ann 
Alverson, 1963-64; Julia Ruth Armstrong, 
1955- ; Frederick L. Arnold, Jr., 1964- ; 
Luther B. Arrington, 1963—64; Karl A. Baer, 
1955-57; Mary E. Baker, 1962-63; Rose 
Boots, 1955-57; H. G. Bousfield, 1952-53; 
Elizabeth R. Boutinon, 1955-57; Doris M. 
Cole, 1953-54; Ruth Crawford, 1955-57; 
Jesse Cross, 1953; Sonya F. Cummings, 1960- 
63; Newell E. Davis, 1953-55; Pearl M. Day, 
1952-54; Clara Esther Deering, 1959-61; 
Bernard F. Downey, 1953-57; William S. 
Downey, 1955-57; Leona Durkes, 1953-55; 
Edythe W. First, 1955-57; Henry M. Fuller, 
1953-55; D. Nora Gallagher, 1952- ; Mor- 


ris A. Gelfand, 1952- ; Elizabeth Gibson, 
1955-57; Erna Gramse, 1955-57, 1963-64; _ 
Mary Kent Grant, 1952-54, 1960-63; Ruth 
Grotheer, 1955- ; Joseph T. Hart, 1964- ; 
Alice T. Hastings, 1959-61; Charles L. Hig- 
gins, 1953-57; Marjorie Holt, 1964- ; 
Marion Humble, 1952-54; James Humphry, 
III, 1957-59, 1962- ; Mabel E. Jackson, 
1953-54; Gertrude R. James, 1953-54; Ber- 
nard Karpel, 1957-59; Anna Clark Kennedy, 
1960-63; Jean A. Ketcham, 1953-54; Joseph 
Klimberger, 1962- ; Gladys Lively, 1953- 
54; Janet Lockhart, 1953-54; Virginia Lord, 
1961-62; Ann Loucks, 1953-54; Ljubo Lu- 
lich, 1963-64; Gerald D. McDonald, 1953- 
55, 1964- ; Viola R. Maihl, 1960-63; Laura 
Martin, 1953-54; Coral E. Melson, 1959-61; 
Anne Mendel, 1955-57; Evelyn Kirkland Mid- 
dendorf, 1953-63; Foster Mohrhardt, 1963- 
64; Gerd Muehsam, 1957-59; A. Dorothy 
Perillo, 1959-61; Agnes Perry, 1955-57; 
Ralph H. Phelps, 1955-57; Eleanor Phinney, 
1952-54; Carolina S. Platt, 1952-54; Dorothy 
A. Plum, 1952- ; Sara M. Price, 1955-57; 
Phyllis Reinhardt, 1957-59; Joseph W. Ren- 
dell, 1959-61; Florence T. Rowley, 1955-57; 
Julia Sabine, 1957-59; Margaret H. Schulze, 
1953-54; Jane A. Schuyler, 1955-57; Marian 
H. Scott, 1962-63; Olive Bowen Shafer. 1960- 
63; Jeannette Sledge, 1955-57; Ernest F. 
Spitzer, 1955-57; Frederic W. Stewart, 1952- 
55; Alice Stoelzing, 1953-54; Eleanor F. 
Street, 1952-54, 1960-63; Florence Vaughn, 
1953-54; Olivia R. Way, 1961-62; Frederic 
D. Weinstein, 1959-61; Helen E. Wessells, 
1955- ; Jerome K. Wilcox, 1952-61; Con- 
stance M. Winchell, 1953- ; Edith Wood- 
ward, 1953-55. 


An early committee. First row, from left, Julia Ruth Armstrong; Clara Esther Derring; Dr. Jerome K. Wilcox, 
chairman; D. Nora Gallagher; A. Dorothy Perillo; second row, Ruth Grotheer; Morris A. Gelfand; Alice T. Hastings; 


Joseph W. Rendell; Helen E. Wessells; Haig Ajamian. 





_. Libraries and the War on Poverty 


Relevant Federal Legislative Programs 


compiled by Pauline Winnick, Public Library Specialist, Serviees to Children and 
Young Adults, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education 


Several pieces of federal legislation 
which have become effective in recent 
months provide opportunities for li- 
braries to obtain buildings, materials, 
and staff. The accompanying chart pre- 
pared by the Library Services Branch 
of the U.S. Office of Education presents 
these opportunities in specific detail. 
Librarians considering this chart care- 
fully, with the needs of their communi- 
ties in mind, may find imaginative ways 
of extending and improving their serv- 
ices. Note that projects under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act will receive 
greater consideration if they are planned 
in cooperation with other community 
agencies. Staff, with varying degrees of 
capability, is available under several 
titles of this Act. Vista (the domes- 
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U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Edu- 


Library Services and 
Construction Act of 1964 
(P.L.88-269) amending 





the Library Services Act 
of 1956 


1965 appropriation 
Title I—$25,000,000 
Title II—$30,000,000 


cation, Division of Li- 
brary Services—Paxton 
P. Price, director, Li- 
brary Services Branch 


tic Peace Corps program) will recruit 
some volunteers with various profession- 
al skills. Libraries may request VISTA 
volunteers as a part of community pro- 
grams under EOA. 

Taken all together these federal pro- 
grams present an unusual opportunity 
for libraries to work with other agen- 
cies in their communities in an effort 
to reach the great numbers of people 
whom we have not reached before. 
Time is important. Get in touch im- 
mediately with your state library ex- 
tension agency and the state or local 
offices administering the various pro- 
grams. 

GRACE T. STEVENSON 
Deputy Executive Director 
American Library Association 


DESCRIPTION 





The program is based on state plans for public 
library service (Title I) and construction (Title II) 
prepared by library administrative agency of each 
of the states and submitted to the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for approval, through the Li- 
brary Services Branch. 

Title I increases federal financial assistance to 
develop public library service to all areas—urban 
as well as rural—that are without public library 
services or with inadequate services. Funds are 
allotted to the states in proportion to their popula- 
tion and matched by the states in proportion to 
their per capita income. 

Local and state public library programs can reach 
out to under-served, under-educated, economically 
deprived children, young people, adults, and the 
elderly, with books, reading guidance, opportunities 
for self-realization. Such proposals as the following 
could qualify: 


Staff to help adults, young adults, and children 
in the library achieve library, study, and reading 
skills. 
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DESCRIPTION 





Preschool story hours for 3- to 5-year-olds, with 
concurrent discussion programs for mothers, in 
disadvantaged neighborhoods. 





Community librarians who work outside the li- 
brary in recreation, neighborhood, and health cen- 
ters, participate in meetings of parents, citizen ac- 
tion groups, young adults, etc., to relatethe library 
to their evident interests and aet as library liaison 
with the groups. 


Innovative and strengthened services as informa- 
tion centers, offering materials, guidance, and 
referrals in such immediately useful fields as 
vocations, consumer education, home life, and 
child-rearing skills. 


Bookmobiles and trained staff to provide wide 
variety of informational and cultura! materials 
and services in rural poverty areas. 


Purchase of books, magazines, films, recordings, 
etc. to meet the needs of under-edueated poor, 
and--to project these resources—pregrams de- 
signed to appeal to them and increase their 
incentive to read and learn. 


Scholarships designed to attract librarians-to-be 
who know human and library needs in rural and 
urban blighted areas firsthand and as librarians 
will be able to help deprived people toward realiz- 
able goals. 


In-service workshops to sensitize librarians to the 
backgrounds and strengths of the under-served 
groups, to inform Librarians of their scvial role in 
relating the library to other agencies—public and 
private—in antipoverty community planning. 


State library internships to provide professional 
experience in effective rural service. 


Title Il provides federal financial assistance for 
the construction of new public library buildings 
and the expansion, remodeling, and alteration of 
existing buildings for public libraries and the initial 
equipment of such buildings. Architects’ fees and 
the cost of acquisition of land are also included. 

Construction criteria used by the state agency 
will include assurance that projects will provide 
library facilities where these are lacking and where 
they are necessary in order to develop adequate 
library services. Urban and rural areas that so 
qualify and have a larger percentage ef economi- 
cally. deprived population. can be included in state 
plans for library construction. 
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Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 (P.L. 88- 
452) 


1965 appropriation 
$784,200,000 








DESCRIPTION 





Office of Economic öp 
portunity—-R. Sargent 
Shriver, director 


Through governor of 
each state and desig- 
nated state and local 
agencies where applic- 


able 


Office of Economic Op- 
portunity—-Dr. Otis A. 
Singletary, director, Job 
Corps 


U.S. Department of 
Labor—-Work~Training $ 
Program 


U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation——Work-Study 
Program 








“Tid e I—Youth Programs 


A. Creates a national Job Corps of young men 
and women age 16 through 21 in work camps and. 
residential training centers (rural and urban) to 
provide training in employable skills and in basic 
education. 

State library agencies and public libraries whose 
service areas will include conservation camps and 
training centers will want to initiate formal arrange: 
ments to extend their resources to the young people 
and staff in the Job Corps. Enrollees placed in a 
new environment and given language and employ- 
ment skills may be motivated to read for pleasure 
and profit. Job Corps libraries will include some 
supplementary reading, but state libraries may 
need to strengthen resources of local Jibraties 
called on to offer supplementary service te camps — 
and centers. 

B. Creates Work~Training Program for uneni 
ployed young men and women, age 16 through 21, 
to increase employability: or resume or maintain 
school attendance through public service work 
experience and training in occupational skills, 

High school age youth can be employed and 
trained by the public and school library. Oppor- 
tunities to share in human services provided. by 
libraries can be especially meaningful to young 
people: reading to preschool children, helping 
prepare exhibits, giving book talks to other young — 
people outside the library, etc. Young pecple can 
learn to operate audio-visual equipment and duplicat- 
ing devices, operate and maintain delivery trucks 
and bookmobiles, work on-service desks, 

C. Creates Work-Stuéy Program for college 
students to finance their education through part- 
time employment in institetions of higher education 
and in agencies. Students in library schools arë 
eligible for support. 

Libraries qualify as employers of college students 
from poor families who enroll in this federally 
supported program. Employment is reimbursed at 
90 per cent; the remainder must be paid in funds. 

Graduate and undergraduate students as library 
staff members can provide insights and Haison with 
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DESCRIPTION 
. ~ 





Office of Economie Op- 
portunity—Jack T. Con- 
way, director, Commun- 
ity Action Program 


U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Division of Li- 
brary Services—Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Brice, director, 
Adult Education Branch 


Office of Economic Op- 
portunity—Jack T. Con- 
way, director, Commu- 
nity Action Program 


the deprived poor as well as manpower for projects, * 
programs, and services in libraries. Solid and 

stimulating on-the-job training can gain recruits for | 
the library profession. : 


Title 1]1—-Community Action Program 

A. Provides incentive to urban and rural com- 
munities to mobilize resources to combat poverty 
through cooperative programs that include special 
remedial and other noncurricular assistance. Pro- 
gram opportunities are flexible and invite creative 
approaches. Agencies that participate in an overall 
plan for a community program will receive priority 
consideration. 

Hours of service of libraries in deprived areas 
can be increased; employing and training staff for. 
projects to serve the under-educated and culturally 
deprived children, young adults, and adults can be 
funded; specially selected materials appropriate 
for use with the functional illiterate and newly 
literate can be purchased with federal funds when 
tied to an action program. 

Programs in literacy, vocational information, 
consumer guidance, homemaking, and child-rearing 
skills can qualify. 

Programs for preschool children in picture-book 
story hours, for children and young adults that will 
increase study and library skills and motivate read- 
ing can be included. 

Related research, training, and demonstration 
projects may be realized; these will be of import 
to library schools concerned with reading and 
reading motivation of “the other America,” to 
libraries seeking effective ways of reaching the 
disadvantaged, willing to establish experimental 
libraries and experimental distribution ef materials 
in other community settings than the library-—-movies, 
youth centers, playgrounds, in areas that have con- 
centrations of low-income families. 

B. Makes available Adult Basic Education grants 
to state education agencies to provide basic educa- 
tion to persons 18 years of age or over. Funds 
research, training, demonstration projects, and 
comprehensive programs focused on basic educa- 
tion needs of low-income adults. 

Funds for library materials to support such pro- 
grams could be allotted. Such materials may be 
placed in public libraries as well as in public 
school libraries, if the state education agency pro- 
vides for this in its state plan. 


Title 11]-—Special Program to Combat Poverty in 
Rural Areas 

B. Assists states and political subdivisions in 
establishing and operating programs fer migrants 
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ristotle, Plato, iver saae peate, 
jhoċles . . . the. creations of these great 
riters and thinkers come alive with new 
“meaning for today’s living... through the 
EBF Humanities Program. 

The Humanities Program kindles a desire 
to grapple with the issues great men have 
raised since time immemorial—to listen, to 
think, to ponder, to probe, to discuss at 
many levels. The universal meanings around 
which the films are structured are as relevant 
today as they ever were. 

These are the insights and ideas which 
hold up a vision that helps men live wisely 
at any time and in any place. 











HUMANITIES 
PROGRAM 









Now, 
you 
can 

see 
and 
hear 
the 
classics 


The EBF Humanities Program 
AN INTEGRATED SERIES OF SUPERB FILMS 


The EBF Humanities Program is not a random 
collection of “illustrative materials.” It is a 
systematic series of films . . . interpreted by dis- 
tinguished narrators. The views are not pre- 
sented as dogma, but as the basis for debate 
and discussion. Their major function is to 
light an intellectual fire in the mind... to 
create enthusiasm and a “‘sense of expectancy.” 
From this beginning there is logical pregres- 
sion to further understanding, further listen- 
ing, seeing —further reading. The approach is 
boldly inter-disciplinary and yet the films are 
not literature centered or art centered — they 
are “man” centered. “Original communica- 
tions about original communications” — the 
films have a special significance for libraries 
in their role as preservers of the best our 
culture has produced. 

For purposes of clarity and continuity, the 
EBF Humanities Film Program is presented 
in the following broad categories — 


The Heritage of the Humanities 
The Drama 

Epic and Narrative 

Philosophy and Political Thought 
Poetry 

The Fine Arts 

History and Biography 


Here are superb films made by the most 
skilled professionals, with thought-provoking 
interpretations and narrations by respected 
scholars. 

Here is a cohesive, well structured program 
that gives viewers a sense of continuity and 
consequently a greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of our cultural heritage. There is a 
broad selection of films in the program. We 
suggest that you send for detailed information 
—use the coupon on the back page. 


THESE DISTINGUISHED NARRATORS 
BRING YOU THE HUMANITIES 





CLIFTON FADIMAN, noted author, 
lecturer, and critic, brings a wide 
and varied background in the 
writing and communications field 
to his work on the Humanities. He 
interprets the Humanities with in- 
sight and scholarship. 





BERNARD M. W. KNOX, Associate 
Professor of Classical Philology, 
Yale University, draws on his vast 
knowledge and makes exception- 
ally fine use of the film medium to 
interpret Oedipus the King. 





JOHN CANADAY, formerly art edi- 
tor and art critic of the New York 
Times, comments in the fields of 
painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture increasing understanding and 
appreciation. 





MORTIMER ADLER, Director, In- 
stitute for Philosophical Research, 
brings life and meaning to the 
Dialogues of Plato, and the phi- 
losophy of Socrates. 





MAYNARD MACK, Professor 
of English, Yale University, con 
tributes from his wealth of knowl 
edge of things Shakespearean, 
and orients the viewer in the age 
of the Elizabethan Theatre. 





DAVID GRENE, the noted Irish lec- 
turer and a member of the Com 
mittee on Social Thought, The Uni 
versity of Chicago, lends his con 
siderable abilities to another im- 
portant aspect of Greek culture: 
Greek lyric poetry. 





CHARLES KAHN, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Department of Greek and 
Latin, Columbia University, weaves 
his deep understanding of the 
Greek classics into the program. 





DOUGLAS CAMPBELL, well known 
Shakespearean actor and director, 
tells about a director's problems 
in staging and interpreting the 
tragedy of Macbeth. 
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The Humanities Program 


... from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


THE HERITAGE OF THE HUMANITIES 


The Humanities— What They Are and What They Do: 
Clifton Fadiman states that "Man's ideas and feelings about 
life, recorded in certain definite ways make up the Human- 
ities... Another way to describe the Humanities is to say 
that they deal with matters that never go out of style... 
basic questions, basic answers, basic ideas and 
basic feelings." 

Using examples of literature, photography, and music, 
Mr. Fadiman introduces the Humanities and their relevance 
to the individual. 


Athens—The Golden Age: Charles Kahn gives an answer 
to the ever recurring question: Why is Fifth Century Athens 
considered by many to have been the most civilized society 
that has yet existed? 


The Spirit of Rome—An imaginative and forceful re-crea- 

tion of the "grandeur" that was once Rome, this film was 
produced in Rome and London by the EBF Humanities Film 

Unit. Dramatic scenes from Shakespeare's Julius Caesar 
and George Bernard Shaw's Caesar and Cleopatra are 

skillfully used to present the tremendous spectacle of 

ancient Rome. Mr. Bell, the film author, is a prize-winning 

novelist, poet and a tutor at St. John’s College. 


THE DRAMA 


The Theatre—One of the Humanities: The three main 
elements of any play and their interrelationship are con- 
sidered...the play itself, the actors, and the audience, 


Our Town and Our Universe: The basic story of Our 
Town and its unusual conventions are introduced, Mr. 
Fadiman also analyzes the play as a commentary on “the 
contrast between each tiny moment of our lives and the 
vast stretches of time and place in which each individual 
plays his role.’' 


Our Town and Ourselves: This film opens with a discus- 
sion of the playwright's use of music, of light motif and 
variations, and of the condensed line or word. Mr. Fadiman 
comments on the significance of the play to the individual 
member of the audience. 


Hamlet—The Age of Elizabeth: Maynard Mack introduces 
us to the classes and customs of the Elizabethan Age. 
He discusses the theatre, its conventions and audience, 
and describes their similarities to and differences from 
those of the modern theatre. 


What Happens in Hamlet: Hamlet is introduced as a 
play with three movements: a ghost story, a detective story, 
and a revenge story. The major characters and movements 
and their interrelationships in the play are discussed. 


The Poisoned Kingdom: Mr. Mack observesthat Hamlet 
is really the story of a ruined kingdom, where the poisoning 
is both literal and figurative, affecting everyone in the play. 


The Readiness Is All: Hamlet is presented as a story 
dealing with some of the unique problems of a young man 
growing up...the discovery of the presence of evil, the 
problem of separating reality from wishes and the problem 


of contamination. 
(continued on back page) 
































2 THE DRAMA (continued from preceding page) 


Macheth—The Politics of Power: Douglas Campbell 
interprets the characters in the play. The witches, are they 
goddesses of fate, wicked old hags, or figments of Mac- 
beth’s imagination? How is it possible to portray Macbeth 
as a brutal murderer who remains a tragic hero through 
the play? is Duncan a wise monarch or an arrogant, corrupt, 
senile man? What is the relationship among the leading 
characters of the play? 


Macbeth- The Themes of Macbeth: As Mr. Campbell 
explains it, “Contradictions, seeming truths, concealed 
meanings and double meanings...we are in a world in 
which appearances cannot be trusted. The entire play is 
<l guilt on a paradox: “Nothing is but what is not." - 


Macheth—The Secret'st Man: The theme of the play 
would seem to be this: within every human being, in war 
or in peace, is a terrible lust for violence. "Everyman," in 
Macbeth's words, “is the secret'st man of blood.” Thus, we 
cannot hate Macbeth, nor can we believe that his life 
signifies nothing. For there remains something sublime in 
him. We feel a sense of waste, a tragic loss. Perhaps this 
capacity for good and evil within the same human heart— 
sums up Shakespeare’s message. 


The Age of Sophocles: Bernard Knox introduces us tothe 
ancient Greeks, their way of life, and how they answered 
=" gome of the basic questions of their world. He also dis- 
cusses the origins and customs of Greek theatre and the 
‘story of Oedipus. 


The Character of Oedipus: Important scenes from the 
play are presented: Oedipus’ character and actions are 
described and analyzed in view of Aristotle's theory of the 
fatal flaw’'in all tragic characters. 

‘Man and God: Oedipus, representing the worldly liberal 
thought infusing Greek civilization, is beaten by the gods. 
he play asserts that man, no matter how great his ability, 
is subordinate to God. 

“The Recovery of Oedipus: We see man’s existence as 
< somewhere between God and beast, always searching for 
this rightful place. Real knowledge of life through the painful 
isearch for truth is revealed in this final film of the Oedipus 
trilogy and brings all the foregoing thought to a climax. 


‘EPIC AND NARRATIVE 


The Novel-What it Is, What it's About, What H 
Does: With the aid of actors from the Old Vic Company, 
Clifton Fadiman explains motivation, characterization, style, 
nd the establishment of mood through description. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 
1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill, 60091 


C] Detailed literature on the available Humanities films, including 
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The Odyssey | and H: From a script written by Gilbert 
Highet, Anton Professor of Latin, Columbia University, the 
two versions of the Odyssey were filmed in the Greek 
Island of Corfu and Ithaca and the studios of Cinecitta, 
Rome. For the dramatizes scenes, Mr. Highet has made 
briliant new translations of Homer's masterpiece which 
traces the epic voyage of Odysseus, "the ancient Greek 
adventurer, hero and liar." 


Early Victorian England and Charles Dickens: Mr. 
Fadiman examines Victorian England with its starting con- 
trasts of morality and hypocrisy, splendor and squalor, 
prosperity and poverty. 


Great Expectations H Selected dramatic scenes establish 
the setting, characters, and the shape of this classic novel 
and deftly introduce some ofits major themes. 


Great Expectations H: Mr. Fadiman provides @ critical 
interpretation of the story and probes more deeply into the 
development of relationships among the major characters. 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Plato's Apoltogy— The Life and Teachings of Socrates: 
Mortimer Adler, with the aid of dramatized excerpts ‘rom the 
Dialogues of Plato, expounds the philosophy of Socrates, 


Aristotle's Ethics, Book i—The Theory of Happiness: 
Mr. Adler considers the philosophical problems et “what 
makes a human life good .,. what makes it worth living and 
what we must do, not merely to live, but to tive well.” 


POETRY 


Greek Lyric Poetry: David Grene considers ancther im- 
portant aspect of Greek culture... lyric poetry. A dramatit 
zation of a lyric chorus, led by noted British actor John 
Neville is a highlight. 


THE FINE ARTS 


Art: Whatis it? Why ts R?: John Canaday demonstrates 
man's preoccupation with art and its various facets through 
the ages. 


Art of the Middle Ages: Mr. Canaday leads us to an under- 
standing of the medieval world through its expression in art. 


Chartres Cathedral: A study and interpretation ofthe grea- 
Gothic cathedral as “a towering synthesis of medieval life 
and art." 


SEND FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY 
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The present Committee on Wilson Indexes at work. From left, Haig Ajamian; Julia Ruth Armstrong; Ruth Grotheer; 
Joseph T. Hart; Doris McLaughlin of the Wilson staff; the author; James Humphry, III, chairman; D. Nora 
Gallagher; Frederick L. Arnold, Jr.; Dorothy A. Plum; Helen E. Wessells; Marjorie Holt; Morris A. Gelfand. 
Absent were Francis P. Allen; Joseph Klimberger; Gerald D. McDonald; Constance Winchell. 


the Business Periodicals Index. (One reference 
librarian characterized this as second only to 
the splitting of the atom in our time.) 

The committee has now completed two 
studies of Readers’ Guide and two of the 
Abridged Readers’ Guide and one each of 
International Index, Industrial Arts Index, 
Art Index, Education Index, Agricultural In- 
dex, and Book Review Digest. At the present 
moment it is engaged in a restudy of /nter- 
national Index. It is hoped that all of these 
indexes can come up for periodic review in 
order that the content may be kept up to date 
so that they will reflect the most valuable pub- 
lications in the appropriate subject fields. 

It is doubtful if many committees have as 
much to show for their work as does the Com- 
mittee on Wilson Indexes. Perhaps the single 
greatest achievement was the splitting of In- 
dustrial Arts Index with the result that the 
total number of periodicals indexed was in- 
creased by more than one-third. Added to 
this is the establishment of a definite policy of 
coverage for each of the indexes studied as 
reflected in the policy statements which have 
been prepared for a number of the indexes. 
The entire slant of the Agricultural Index, for 
example, was changed at the suggestion of the 
subscribers resulting in a name change to 
Biological & Agricultural Index. The Book 
Review Digest received a long overdue revi- 
sion of the list of periodicals from which ex- 
cerpts are made, elminating those which had 
reduced or eliminated their book reviews, a 
general upgrading of the calibre of the peri- 
odicals used, and a trend toward the inclu- 
sion of more general periodicals particularly 


in the field of science. 

The committee has consistently worked to- 
ward the elimination of duplication in index- 
ing wherever possible. When one considers 
that the various Wilson indexes now cover 
approximately 1400 periodicals, compared to 
a total of approximately 25,000 received in 
the New York Public Library, it is obvious 
that only the surface is being scratched. For 
every case of duplication some other publica- 
tion must go unindexed. Therefore, the com- 
mittee has constantly urged the subscribers to 
choose titles which are not indexed in other 
places as far as this is practicable. 

In terms of sheer numbers the committee’s 
work has resulted in the indexing of 429 peri- 
odicals which were not included when the 
studies began. Since at the same time the sub- 
scribers have voted to discontinue for one 
reason or another the indexing of 195 peri- 
odicals, there is a net gain of 234 in the 
number indexed. In addition, 32 new periodi- 
cals have been added to the list of those ex- 
cerpted for Book Review Digest. 


“Thank youl” 


It would be difficult to estimate the amount 
of time which has been given to this work by 
the members of the committee. Only those who 
have been closely involved can realize the 
hours given to committee meetings, to ex- 
amination of periodicals, to the preparation 
of questionnaires, to the study of reports, and 
to all the other activities which the committee’s 
task involves. All of the members of the com- 
mittee are people who have full-time library 
positions. Therefore, their time and energy 
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have been given in many cases at considerable 
sacrifice. Needless to say, The H. W. Wilson 
Company is deeply indebted to all those who 
have served on the committee at one time or 
another. Similarly we are grateful to the Refer- 
ence Services Division of the American Li- 
brary Association which has so steadfastly 
supported the work of this committee (except 
for expenses which are of course borne by 
The H. W. Wilson Company). We believe that 
the library profession shares this gratitude. 

In closing we wish to pay tribute to the 
following people who have at one time or an- 
other served as members of the Committee on 
Wilson Indexes, and particularly to the three 
chairmen who have served so well in guiding 
the work of the committee: Morris Gelfand 
(who is one of three committee members who 
has served continuously since 1952), Jerome 
K. Wilcox, and James Humphry, III. 

In the alphabetical list which follows, the 
years of service are shown for each of the 82 
committee members from 1952 to the present: 
Haig Ajamian, 1953— ; Francis P. Allen, 
1963— ; Paul Allen, 1955-57; Rhoda Ann 
Alverson, 1963-64; Julia Ruth Armstrong, 
1955- ; Frederick L. Arnold, Jr., 1964- ; 
Luther B. Arrington, 1963—64; Karl A. Baer, 
1955-57; Mary E. Baker, 1962—63; Rose 
Boots, 1955-57; H. G. Bousfield, 1952-53; 
Elizabeth R. Boutinon, 1955-57; Doris M. 
Cole, 1953-54; Ruth Crawford, 1955-57; 
Jesse Cross, 1953; Sonya F. Cummings, 1960- 
63; Newell E. Davis, 1953-55; Pearl M. Day, 
1952-54; Clara Esther Deering, 1959-61; 
Bernard F. Downey, 1953-57; William S. 
Downey, 1955-57; Leona Durkes, 1953-55; 
Edythe W. First, 1955-57; Henry M. Fuller, 
1953-55; D. Nora Gallagher, 1952- ; Mor- 


ris A. Gelfand, 1952- ; Elizabeth Gibson, 
1955-57; Erna Gramse, 1955-57, 1965-64; _ 
Mary Kent Grant, 1952-54, 1960-63; Ruth 
Grotheer, 1955— ; Joseph T. Hart, 1964- ; 
Alice T. Hastings, 1959-61; Charles L. Hig- 
gins, 1953-57; Marjorie Holt, 1964- ; 
Marion Humble, 1952-54; James Humphry, 
III, 1957-59, 1962- ; Mabel E. Jackson, 
1953-54; Gertrude R. James, 1953-54: Ber- 
nard Karpel, 1957-59; Anna Clark Kennedy, 
1960-63; Jean A. Ketcham, 1953-54; Joseph 
Klimberger, 1962- ; Gladys Lively, 1953- 
54; Janet Lockhart, 1953-54; Virginia Lord, 
1961-62; Ann Loucks, 1953-54; Ljubo Lu- 
lich, 1963-64; Gerald D. McDonald, 1953- 
55, 1964- ; Viola R. Maihl, 1960-63; Laura 
Martin, 1953-54; Coral E. Melson, 1959-61; 
Anne Mendel, 1955-57; Evelyn Kirkland Mid- 
dendorf, 1953-63; Foster Mohrhardt, 1963— 
64; Gerd Muehsam, 1957-59; A. Dorothy 
Perillo, 1959-61; Agnes Perry, 1955-57; 
Ralph H. Phelps, 1955-57; Eleanor Phinney, 
1952-54; Carolina S. Platt, 1952-54; Dorothy 
A. Plum, 1952- ; Sara M. Price, 1955-57; 
Phyllis Reinhardt, 1957-59; Joseph W. Ren- 
dell, 1959-61; Florence T. Rowley, 1955-57; 
Julia Sabine, 1957-59; Margaret H. Schulze, 
1953-54; Jane A. Schuyler, 1955-57; Marian 
H. Scott, 1962-63; Olive Bowen Shafer, 1960- 
63; Jeannette Sledge, 1955-57; Ernest F. 
Spitzer, 1955-57; Frederic W. Stewart, 1952- 
55; Alice Stoelzing, 1953-54; Eleanor F. 
Street, 1952-54, 1960-63; Florence Vaughn, 
1953-54; Olivia R. Way, 1961-62; Frederic 
D. Weinstein, 1959-61; Helen E. Wessells, 
1955— ; Jerome K. Wilcox, 1952-61; Con- 
stance M. Winchell, 1953- ; Edith Wood- 
ward, 1953-55. 


An early committee. First row, from left, Julia Ruth Armstrong; Clara Esther Derring; Dr. Jerome K. Wilcox, 
chairman; D. Nora Gallagher; A. Dorothy Perillo; second row, Ruth Grotheer; Morris A. Gelfand; Alice T. Hastings; 


Joseph W. Rendell; Helen E. Wessells; Haig Ajamian. 








_ Libraries and the War on Poverty 


Relevant Federal Legislative Programs 


compiled by Pauline Winnick, Public Library Specialist, Services to Children and 


Young Adults, Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education 


Several pieces of federal legislation 
which have become effective in recent 
months provide opportunities for li- 
braries to obtain buildings, materials, 
and staff. The accompanying chart pre- 
pared by the Library Services Branch 
of the U.S. Office of Education presents 
these opportunities in specifie detail. 
Librarians considering this chart care- 
fully, with the needs of their communi- 
ties in mind, may find imaginative ways 
of extending and improving their serv- 
ices. Note that projects under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act will receive 
greater consideration if they are planned 
in cooperation with other community grams. 
agencies, Staff, with varying degrees of 
capability, is available under several 
titles of this Act. Vista (the ome 





tie Peace Corps program) will recruit 
some volunteers with various profession- 
al skills. Libraries may request VISTA 


volunteers as a part of community pro- 


grams under EQOA. 

Taken all together these federal pro- 
grams present an unusual opportunity 
for libraries to work with other agen- 
cies in their communities in an effort 
to reach the great numbers of people 
whom we have not reached before. 
Time is important. Get in touch im- 
mediately with your state library ex- 
tension agency and the state or local 
offices administering the various pro- 


Grace T. STEVENSON 
Deputy Executive Director 
American Library Association 

















Library Services and 
Construction Act of 1964 
(P.L.88-269) amending 
the Library Services Act 
of 1956 


1965 appropriation 
Title T---$25,000,000 
Title TI—-830,000,000 


| 


seis sats iS . 
as re BY l | DESCRIPTION 
U.S f 


. Department o 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Division of Li- 
brary Services--Paxton 
P. Price, director, Li- 
brary Services Branch 





The program is ‘based on state “plans for public: 


library service (Title I) and construction (Tithe TD). 


prepared by library administrative agency of each 
of the states and submitted to the U.S. Commis: 
sioner of Education for approval, through the Li 
brary Services Branch. 

Title I increases federal financial assistance to 
develop public library service to all areas—~urbaw 
as well as rural—that are without public library 
services or with inadequate services. Funds are 
allotted to the states in proportion to their popula- 
tion and matched by the states in proportion to 
their per capita income. 

Local and state public library programs can reach 
out to under-served, under-educated, economically 
deprived children, young people, adults, and the 
elderly, with books, reading guidance, opportunities 
for self-realization. Such proposals as the following 
could qualify: 


Staff to help adults, young adults, and children 
in the library achieve library, study, and reading 
skills. 
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ADMINISTRATED BY. Description 





Preschool story hours for 3- to 5-year-olds, with 
concurrent discussion programs for mothers, in 
disadvantaged neighborhoods. 





| 

| 

| Community librarians who work outside the li- 
brary in recreation, neighborhood, and health cen- 
ters, participate in meetings of parents, citizen ac- 
tion groups, young adults, etc., to relate:the library 
to their evident interests and act as library liaison 

| with the groups. 

| 

i 

| 

Hi 

H 

| 

i 

n 


Innovative and strengthened services as informa- 
tion centers, offering materials, guidance, and 
referrals in such immediately useful fields as 
vocations, consumer education, home life, and 
child-rearing skills. 





Bookmobiles and trained staff to previde wide 
variety of informational and cultural materials 
and services in rural poverty areas. 


Purchase of books, magazines, films, recordings, 
etc. to meet the needs of under-educated poor, 
and—to project these resources—-programs de- 
signed to appeal to them and increase their 
incentive to read and learn. 


Scholarships designed to attract librarians-to-be 
who know human and library needs in rural and 
urban blighted areas firsthand and as librarians 
will be able to help deprived people toward realiz- 
able goals, 


In-service workshops to sensitize librarians to the 
backgrounds and strengths of the under-served 
groups, to inform librarians of their social role in 
relating the library to other agencies—public and 
private—in antipoverty community planning. 





State library internships to provide pxofessional 
experience in effective rural service, 


Title IT provides federal financial assistance for 
the construction of new public library buildings 
and the expansion, remodeling, and alteration of 
existing buildings for public libraries and the initial 
equipment of such buildings. Architects” fees and 
the cost ef acquisition of land are also included. 

Construction criteria used by the state agency 
will include assurance that projects will provide 
library facilities where these are lacking and where 
they are necessary in order to develop adequate 
library services, Urban and rural areas that so 
qualify and have a larger percentage of economi- 
cally deprived population can be included in state 
plans for library construction. 
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Economic Opportunity | 
Act of 1964 (P.L. 88- 
452) 


1965 appropriation 
$784,200,000 











Office of Economic Op- 
portunity—-R. Sargent 
Shriver, director 


Through governor of 
each state and desig- 
nated state and local 
agencies where applic- 


able 


Office of Economic Op- 
portunity--Dr. Otis A. 
Singletary, director, Job 
Corps 


U.S. Department of 
Labor—Work-Trainitlg 
Program 


U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation—-Work~—Study | 
Program 











Title l-~Youth Programs 


A. Creates a national Job Corps of young men c 
and women age 16 through 21 in work camps and 
residential training centers (rural and urban) to 
provide training in employable skills and in basic 
education. 

State library agencies and public libraries whose 
service areas will include conservation camps and 
training centers will want to initiate formal arrange- 
ments to extend their resources to the young people 
and staff in the Job Corps. Enrollees placed ‘in @ 
new environment and given language and employ- 
ment skills may be motivated to read for pleasure. 
and profit. Job Corps libraries will include some 9° 
supplementary reading, but state libraries may 
need to strengthen resources of local libraries 
called on to offer supplementary service to camps =) 
and centers. 

B. Creates Work-Training Program for unene 
ployed young men and women, age 16 through 2 
to increase employability or resume or maint: 
school attendance through public service work 
experience and training in occupational skills, 

High school age youth can be employed and 
trained by the public and school library. Oppar- 
tunities to share in human services provided by 
libraries can be especially meaningful to young 
people: reading to preschool children, helping 
prepare exhibits, giving book talks to other young 
people outside the library, etc. Young people can 
learn to operate audio-visual equipment and duplicat: 
ing devices, operate and maintain delivery trucks 
and bookmobiles, work on service desks. 

C. Creates Work-Study Program for college 
students to finance their education through part: 
time employment in institutions of higher education 
and in agencies. Students in library schools are 
eligible for support. 

Libraries qualify as employers of college students 
from poor families who enroll in this federally 
supported program. Employment is reimbursed at 
90 per cent; the remainder must be paid in funds. 

Graduate and undergraduate students as library 
staff members can provide insights and liaison with 
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DESCRIPTION 





Office of Economic Op- 
portunity-——-Jack T. Con- 
way, director, Commun- 
ity Action Program 


U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Edu- 
cation, Division of Li- 
brary Services—Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Brice, director, 
Adult Education Branch 


Office of Economic Op- 
portunity—Jack T. Con- 
way, director, Commu- 
nity Action Program 


the deprived poor as well as manpower for projects, ° 


programs, and services 


in libraries. Solid and 


stimulating on-the-job training can gain recruits for + 


the library profession. 


Title H—-Community Action Program 

A. Provides incentive to urban and rural com- 
munities to mobilize resources to combat poverty 
through cooperative programs that include special 
remedial and other noncurricular assistance. Pro- 
gram opportunities are flexible and invite creative 
approaches, Agencies that participate in an overall 
plan for a community program will receive priority 


consideration. 


Hours of service of libraries in deprived areas 
can be increased; employing and training staff for. 
projects to serve the under-educated and culturally 
deprived children, young adults, and adults can be 
funded; specially selected materials appropriate 
for use with the functional illiterate and newly 
literate can be purchased with federal fands when 


tied to an action program. 


Programs in literacy, vocational information, 
consumer guidance, homemaking, and child-rearing 


skills can qualify. 


Programs for preschool children in picture-book 
story hours, for children and young adults that will 
increase study and library skills and motivate read- 


ing can be included. 


Related research, training, and demonstration 
projects may be realized; these will be of import 
to library schools concerned with reading and 
reading motivation of “the other America,” to 
libraries seeking effective ways of reaching the 
disadvantaged, willing to establish experimental 
libraries and experimental distribution of materials 
in other community settings than the library——movies, 
youth centers, playgrounds, in areas that have con- 
centrations of low-income families. 

B. Makes available Adult Basic Education grants 
to state education agencies to provide basic educa- 
tion to persons 18 years of age or over. Funds 
research, training, demonstration projects, and 
comprehensive programs focused on basic educa- 
tion needs of low-income adults. 

Funds for library materials to support such pro- 
grams could be allotted. Such materials may be 
placed in public libraries as well as in public 
school libraries, if the state education agency pro- 
vides for this in its state plan. 


Title 11l—Special Program to Combat Poverty in 


Rural Areas 


B. Assists states and political subdivisions in 
establishing and operating programs for migrants 
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U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and 





Welfare, Welfare Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of 
Family Services, Office 
of Special Services— 
Adelbert C. Long, chief, 
Work Experience and 





Training Program Staff 


Through state welfare 
department and county 
welfare agencies 


Office of Economic Op- 
portunity-~Volunteers in 
Service to America Pro- 
gram 


i 


f 








Vocational Education | U.S. Department of 
Act of 1963 (P.L.88-210) | Health, Education, and 
aad Welfare, Office of Edu- 
1965 appropriation cation, Division of Voca- 
$123,500,000 tional and Technical 
Education—Dr. Walter 
M. Arnold, Assistant 
Commissioner for Voca- 
tional and Technical 
Education 


Through state boards 
for vocational education 








Manpower Development | U.S. Department of 
and Training Act of | Health, Education, and 


1962 (P.L87-415) with | Welfare, Office of Edu- | 





DESCRIPTION 


and their families. Education and day care ol- 
children are two types of programs specified. 

Libraries may join in such programs, assisting 
migrant families with materials, reading guidance, 
and other services. 





Title V--Work Experience Programs 
Amplifies Community Work and Training Pro. 
gram (described later) offering another opportu: 


nity for library and social welfare agencies to mesh yee 


services in giving work and training experience to 
unemployed fathers and other needy persons. 


Title VI--Administration and Coordination 
Creates (in Section 603) Vista, Volunteers in 


Service to America, providing volunteers to partide 


pate in public service activities including the job 
corps, work~training, and community action pro- 
grams as (library) aides, teachers, counselors, and 
advisers. 


On state, regional, and local levels, Vista can work, 


with libraries to innovate and strengthen cultural 
and educational opportunities for the poor. 





Trains and retrains workers for occupations requir. 
ing less than college grade preparation. Requires 
each state and each community to plan its exten- 
sion and improvement of vocational education pro- 
grams. Programs may be designed for young. 


people in school to ready them for their first job, ae 


for working adults to improve their. skills, or for 
out-of-school youth and out-of-work adults to train 
them for specific occupations. Excludes profes: 
sional education but may include nonprofessional’ 
and technical training courses, Provides funds for 
part-time employment in public service for. young. 
people who need earnings to continue their voća- 
tional training on a full-time basis. 

Work-—study programs, for needy young people, 
15 to 21, who are enrolled full-time in vocational: 
programs, provide funds for part-time employment 
in such public service agencies as school libraries 
and public libraries. 

Training of library aides could be federally f- 
nanced under this act. 





The purpose of MDTA is to train the unemployed 
for jobs. Amendments make possible basic educa: 
tion for trainees who are jobless and under 


4T 
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1963 amendments (P.L. 
88-214) 


1965 appropriation 
$307,906,000 





Community Work and 
Training Program (So- 
cial Security Act as 
amended by P.L.87-543) 


Appropriation authoriza- 
tion unspecified 





Federally Assisted Ur- 
ban Renewal (Housing 
Act of 1949, P.L.81-171) 


Appropriation authoriza- 
tion unspecified 





Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Offenses Con- 
trol Act of 1961 (P.L. 
87-274) with 1964 
amendments (P.L.88- 
368) 


1965 appropriation 
$10,000,000 








cation,: Division of Vo- 
cational and Technical 


| Education——Dr. Roy W. 


Dugger, director, Man- 
power Development and 
Training (for educa- 
tional training and re- 
training programs) 
Through state vocational 
education agencies and 
state employment secur- 
ity agencies 


1JIn cooperation with 
U.S. Department of 
Labor. 


U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Welfare Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of 
Family Services, Office of 
Special Services—Adel- 
bert C. Long, 
Work Experience and 
Training Program Staff 


Through state welfare 
department and county 
welfare agencies 





U.S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Urban 
Renewal Administration 


—William L. Slayton, | 


commissioner 


Through regional offices 


of U.S. Housing and | 


Home Finance 





U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and 


Welfare, Welfare Admin- | 


istration—Bernard Rus- 
sell, director, Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency 
and Youth Development 


chief, | 


| and educationally deprived group is handied by the 


project initiator. 7 
Libraries will need to evaluate the suitability of 
their materials on hand and be guided by sugges- 
tions made by ALA Adult Services Division, Com- 
mittee on Reading Improvement for Adults, in 
Services to Adult Tiliterates: Guidelines for Li- 

brarians. 


Work Experience Program makes personnel avail- 
able to public agencies, including libraries. Regu- 
lar program and Demonstration Funds Program 
(including Title V of Economic Opportenity Act) 
| may finance employment of welfare clients in li- 
braries for the purpose of training them to become 
| self-supporting. Vocational and/or basic education 
may be given workers concurrently with con- 
structive work experience to develop skills in such 
job areas as library aides, book binders, office ma- 
chines operators, etc. 

Demonstration Funds Programs can be shared 
by libraries in establishing pilot, experimental, and 
demonstration programs of special services to pre- 
school disadvantaged children, children of migra- 
tory workers, to the aged, for the homemaker, for 
persons in literacy programs, and the like. Neces- 
sary training of professional staff, travel, personnel, 
and equipment can be supported in the Demon- 
stration Funds Program. 





Land can be made available for library use in urban 
renewal areas, 

Costs af construction of branch library in such 
| area may be credited as a noncash credit against 
| the locality’s share of the project cost to the extent 
| that it serves the urban renewal area. 








| 

1 

{ 

| 

Two-year extension (1964) of federal delinquency 
control program underlines interdisciplmary com- 

| munity planning to prevent and control delin- 

| quency. Short-term training provided for persons 

| in the delinquency field, youth-serving agencies, 
education, and youth employment. 

Libraries may participate in community projects 

and librarians may be included in training pro- 
grams. 


Samman 
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PROVIDING SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED: V 


Fitting the Program to the Problem 


by Jean Lowrie 


Librarians in schools around the United 
States are evincing increased concern for 
those children—preschool through teen-age— 
who fall in the category of the disadvantaged 
American. They are experimenting with pro- 
grams and exploring and examining all facets 
of the problem in large metropolitan areas 
and medium-size cities, in rural sections, and 
among groups with racial, economic, or in- 
tellectual variants. Many approaches are be- 
ing tried, each dependent upon the needs of 
a segment of a particular community. In 
almost every situation, the library plays a 
specific role. There is an imperative need 
for a place where questions may be answered, 
where books are introduced and then become 
familiar friends, where discussions and con- 
versations may be held as opposed to a “shut- 
up” atmosphere at home, where beauty may 
be seen and heard. The school library has be- 
come a place where these aspects of “gracious 
living” and cultural needs may be fulfilled. 

Many of the projects to help the culturally 
disadvantaged must include all agencies. But 
specific examples of ways in which school 
libraries are contributing may be of help to 
others in demonstrating methods for becom- 
ing involved as well as the necessity to do so. 
There seems to be good evidence to support 
the proposition that work with the preschool 
and elementary age child is the best way to 
attack the problem. To wait until the person 
is an actual dropout, or unemployed and in 
need of job retraining, is like trying to build 
a roof on a house without the support of 
walls. 


Wichita—help for the preschool child 


A start is being made in Wichita, Kansas, 
to provide challenge, stimulation, and enrich- 
ment for the three-, four-, and five-year-olds 
who come from homes which are the ultimate 


Examples from around the country 


in drab, dreary, depressing surroundings. As 
a part of the summer school program, four 
prekindergarten classes were organized for 
underprivileged Negro children. These classes 
were the result of an experimental unit in the 
preceding summer school. Three of the groups 
were taught by classroom teachers; the fourth, 
by an elementary school librarian. All four 
are regularly employed by the Wichita Board 
of Education, 

The primary purpose of the program was 
to develop the skills of communication, and 
a major attempt was made to establish self- 
esteem, socially acceptable behavior, and a 





e Miss Lowrie, past president of the American 
Association of School Librarians, has served as 


editor of this series of articles. She is head of the 
Department of Librarianship, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo. Her article and the bibli- 
ography which follows complete this series, which 
will be made available as a reprint in February. 
Address requests and inquiries to the AASL office 
at ALA headquarters. 
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positive attitude toward school. The children’s 
environment and extended experiences were 
so limited that the usual kindergarten con- 
versation and stories escaped them. In the 
program, the children first learned to listen 
and to follow directions as they heard simple 
Mother Goose rhymes and responded in uni- 
son audibly, physically, and musically. 
Through the use of puppets and creative dra- 
matics, most of the children, who were too 
shy to talk for themselves, eventually were 
able to speak distinctly and in sentences of 
their own. The telling and reading of stories 
provided a source of conversation as they 
visited around the lunch table. 

At first the children would listen only to 
simple rhymes or stories requiring group 
participation, but as they gained in com- 
munication skills, their interest in books in- 
creased. Books became a source of real ex- 
citement in preparation for and follow-up of 
their weekly trips. During free activities, the 
book corner became a popular spot that 
stimulated many lively discussions—a highly 
important development, for reading could be- 
come so difficult and uninteresting for this 
group that school attendance would be avoided 
at all costs. Although the results are too in- 
tangible to measure specifically, these chil- 
dren should enter kindergarten this fall with 
confidence and a wholesome attitude toward 
school. 


Fulton County, Georgia~—growing up alone 


A less formal program for the young child 
is being carried on by the Stonewall Elemen- 
tary School in Fulton County, Georgia, where 
most of the Negro families have low incomes. 
Many parents leave home early in the morn- 
ing before the children are up and return 
late in the evening after the children have 
gone to bed. They are with their children 
only on Sundays and a few Saturdays, and 
have no time to give them proper guidance. 
Consequently, most of the children are self- 
reared. 

Home conditions are very poor. There are 
eight to ten children in most of the families, 
living in two- or three-room shacks that may 
fall at any time. There are cracks in the 
floors, walls, and ceiling and, because of 
the overcrowded conditions, part of the family 
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sleeps on the floor. The houses remain filthy, 
at all times with numerous odors meeting 
one at the door. These children come to 
school unbathed and frequently unclean. 
Their homes are not equipped with bath- 
rooms, and at times they have to walk quite 
a distance for water. There are no books, 
newspapers, or any printed materials for the 
children to read in these homes. The preschool 
child does not see a book until he enrolls in 
school. 

The library is provided with books, peri- 
odicals, records, and filmstrips that will fit 
the needs, abilities, and interests of these 
children. They are encouraged to take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to use the library. 
They do carry books home with them. How- 
ever, they are encouraged to do most of 
their recreational or free reading at school 
because only about 10 per cent of the parents 
in the community can read or write; many 
parents do not encourage reading. Seme of 
the children take magazines home, particu- 
larly those which are gifts to the school and 
supplement the regular collection. 

Some improvement in the children from 
these families is now evident. As a result of 
sending reading materials into the homes, a 
love for books, an interest in reading, and 
some concern for a better home envirenment 
are being created. 


Miami—the refugee child 


What about the problem of the Cuban 
refugee child? After Castro came into power, 
Miami schools became Cuban-laden with ap- 
proximately 20,000 Spanish-speaking refugee 
children. Miami and metropolitan Dade 
County are fast becoming a bilingual area. 

The school libraries have played a part 
in the transition of these children from one 
culture to another. Books in Spanish were 
purchased for libraries to aid in the emotional 
adjustment of these Cuban children and sup- 
plement the English textbooks used im class- 
rooms. In some instances, a refugee Cuban 
librarian was employed to work as a regular 
librarian. One of the most successful experi- 
ments is the Coral Way Bilingual Elementary 
School. The 360 students in the first through 
third grades attend classes conducted by na- 
tive speakers of both Spanish and English. 
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~ Half of the pupils are Cuban and half Ameri- 
can. These students are achieving at a better 
than average rate. The same approach is used 
in the library where Silvina Fabre assists the 
librarian, Catherine Pile, in conducting the 
library program in both languages. 

In Miami Beach Senior High School, it 
was not possible to employ a Cuban librarian. 
However, gifted Cuban students were trained 
as library assistants. They set up a table with 
a sign, “Se Habla Español,” where library 
policies and usage were interpreted to refu- 
gees who did not speak English. In all cases 
librarians have had to adjust their philosophy 
and shift library operational patterns to meet 
the complexities of the social and economic 
problems of this expanding community. 


Houston—identifying 
the potential dropout 


The junior high group may include the po- 
tential senior high dropout. Many of these 
youngsters, who are classed as underachievers, 
are boys and girls whose talents need to be 
discovered and encouraged. Often they are 
from homes which discourage reading or any 
form of intellectual activity. 

In Houston, the Board of Education au- 
thorized a four-year program in selected ele- 
mentary, junior high, and senior high schools 
to try to identify these students and provide 
an instructional program to encourage them 
to remain in school. Since reading is one of 
the basic reasons for underachievement, the 
library personnel were called in to assist. The 
elementary school librarians prepared book 
lists in such areas as adventure, animals, bi- 
ography, historical fiction, careers, humor, 
science, and tall tales. 

Talent preservation teachers schedule fre- 
quent visits to the school library. Sometimes 
these periods are used for teacher-directed 
activities, at other times for individual pur- 
suits. Assignments are often centered around 
a topic of interest and often involve “how- 
to-do-it” books. Those who entered the pro- 
gram in the seventh grade especially like 
books on space, science, and biography, and 
publications dealing with sports and local 
events. Books on cosmetology and good 
grooming are popular among girls. During 
the first visits to the library, many books 





Two Cuban children read in a Miami school library. 


are pulled from the shelves and returned 
without their ever being opened. Even when 
the teacher or librarian has worked earnestly 
to put the right book in the hand of the 
pupil, he often leaves the library empty- 
handed. The majority of the pupils, however, 
begins to read and actually consults books 
for information before the school year is 
half over. Library materials often take the 
place of textbooks; films and filmstrips and 
the daily newspaper are frequently examined. 
The occupational file is used by both junior 
and senior high school students. 

Reading aloud on the part of teachers and 
librarians is a part of the program to erase 
deficiencies in early experiences and to mo- 
tivate a desire to learn. This activity brings 
much pleasure to those who have been de- 
prived of listening to adults read aloud in 
their early childhood. One teacher brought 
to the attention of her class juvenile heroes 
who appear in several books. Beverly Cleary’s 
Henry and Carolyn Haywood’s Eddie are 
two examples. The teacher read aloud from 
only one title in a series. When the pupils 
asked for more, the teacher sent them to the 
school library to find other titles. 

Recordings of poetry and stories are used 
to develop appreciation and better listening 
skills. Poetry that is not too symbolic has 
special appeal. The recordings of such poets 
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as Frost, Sandburg, Masefield, and Edna St. 
Vincent Millay reading their own writings 
are popular. One junior high school librarian 
is making, from these recordings, tapes of 
particular poems which the teachers in her 
school have found especially well liked by 
talent preservation pupils. These are avail- 
able for listening by one or several pupils 
at listening posts in the library, or by the 
whole class. Buzz sessions provide opportu- 
nity for these students to talk about the tapes 
and recordings to which they have listened 
as well as about books they have read on 
their own. 

Many pupils in the talent preservation 
classes have the ability to learn, but have 
never been so motivated. Once the desire is 
created, there are no limits. One ten-year-old 
boy with an LQ. of 129, who was performing 
at the second grade level, had never read a 
book through before he became a member of 
this group. Before the year was over, he was 
reading Call It Courage and a number of 
other Newbery Award books written at the 
same level of difficulty. He said to his teacher, 
“I didn’t know books were like this.” 


Detroit——the core city problem 


The Great Cities Project, which concen- 
trated on the core city problem, stimulated 
programs in many metropolitan areas, among 
them Detroit. The inner core of that city, like 
many others, has deteriorated to the point 
where it now consists principally of small 
factory buildings, overcrowded, substandard 
single dwellings, and low-cost public housing. 
The dwellings are occupied primarily by un- 
skilled or semiskilled, low-income racial and 
ethnic minorities. The upper- and middle- 
income families moved to the suburbs in re- 
cent years, and their places were filled by 
southern Appalachian white and southern 
Negro migrants, similar in many ways to the 
minority groups that had remained in the 
inner city. The children of these families have 
had little or no experience in urban living 
and lack the necessary skills and basic train- 
ing to adjust to a typical school situation. 
They have neither the preparation nor the 
motivation to be successful. 

A five-part program in seven schools is 
being developed. This includes teacher orien- 
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tation and training; improved use of instruc... _ 


tional equipment and materials and the de- 
velopment of educational materials adapted to 
the needs of the child with limited back- 
ground; modification of organizational pat- 
terns within the school for more flexible and 
eficient programming; additional staff as- 
signed to each school: coaching teachers, full- 
time visiting teachers, school-community 
agents for each school; involvement of public 
and private agencies (i.e, expanded use of 
public libraries made possible by transporting 
parents and children to libraries and arrang- 
ing for bookmobiles to visit project neighbor- 
hoods). 

The school libraries have concentrated on 
additional service. Special emphasis has been 
given to improving reading techniques and 
language skills through poetry reading ses- 
sions, oral book reports, dramatics, etc. 
Teachers note a direct relationship between 
enriched program and family interest and 
concern in school activities. Detroit is also 
the city where textbooks for beginning readers 
with Negro children as the main characters 
have been developed. 


Oakland, California— 
community cooperation 


The Ford Interagency Project in Oakland, 
California, is another example of a specific 
community project in which the school library 
became directly involved. Two elementary 
schools, one about 95 per cent Negro, the 
other about 65 per cent, were selected. The 
balance of the school population is a mixture 
of Caucasian, Oriental, and American Indian. 

The schools are in an area of secondary 
migration. Many of the children come from 
homes where only one parent is present, 
generally the mother. Some of the children 
come to school with either no breakfast or an 
insufficient one. There is usually a paucity of 
reading materials at home, and television is 
the chief source of entertainment. The child is 
often surrounded by noise at home. He is 
seldom spoken to, although he may be shouted 
at. He becomes used to ignoring sounds, and 
one needs to find ways of securing his atten- 
tion and of keeping it. One needs also to teach 
the child to articulate, for speech patterns are 
poor and need to be developed. The child has 
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sno background of middle-class experience 
and information on which to draw-—-these 
must be formed for him at school. The Ne- 
groes of kindergarten age are very friendly, 
with no apparent built-in dislike of libraries 
and books. They enter happily, learn to sit on 
chairs and listen to stories, and are eager to 
learn all about books. But research must be 
done to determine at what point some of them 
change and begin the transition to the sullen- 
ness typical of some fifth and sixth graders. 

A general program for story hours and 
library instruction (particularly on the care 
of books and enjoyment of reading) was 
developed. The children enjoyed searching 
for pictures and books on favorite subjects, 
for they needed the visual image so sadly 
lacking at home. The tape recorder was used 
frequently in an effort to help the children 
articulate better. The Library Club helped by 
reading to the project children and in turn 
having them read to the club members. The 
schools are in a community where the city 
departments, social agencies, and recreation 
departments all work closely with the public 
schools to develop related projects aimed at 
helping children adjust to a society hitherto 
beyond their experience. 


One of the aspects of service stressed by 
many of the librarians contacted in this survey 
was the development of a special collection of 
professional materials relating to the ethnic 
background of the pupils, to the special read- 
ing problems and techniques for treatment, 
and to the general understanding of the cul- 
turally disadvantaged person. The annotated 
bibliography which appears after this article 
should help all librarians, school and other- 
wise, who are concerned about this segment 
of our population to expand their personal 
understanding of one of the socio-econonric 
problems of our day. 

It is quite evident that there is no limit to 
the needs of this group of boys and girls nor 
to the techniques which may be employed to 
give them assistance, to challenge their inter- 
est in life, and to help them adjust to a society 
which is frequently leaving them far behind, 
albeit unintentionally. Communities in every 
part of the country have similar problem 
groups of students at all ages. Every librarian 
has a responsibility to work with fellow teach- 
ers and other agencies within the community 
to discover the culturally disadvantaged and 
to assist them in whatever way possible. 

eee 


PROVIDING SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR THE CULTURALLY DISADVANTAGED: VI 


The Culturally Disadvantaged Child 


An Annotated Bibliography by Regina F. Berneis 


Since many of the depth studies include refer- 
ences to works published in the 1950’s, no at- 
tempt has been made to present these in this 
bibliography, and only items which have ap- 
peared since 1960 will be found. The growing 
awareness of the problem and the attempts be- 
ing made to alleviate it have given rise to an 
increasing output of books, articles, and reports, 
Only those which have some bearing on the ways 
and means of reaching the child through reading 
and increased interest and skill have been con- 
sidered in this presentation. 


STUDIES IN DEPTH 


American ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
Tors, “School Programs for the Disadvantaged” 


(Educational Resources Services Circular, Febru- 
ary 1963). Descriptions of special projects and 
efforts in behalf of the disadvantaged in 42 local 
school districts, with attention to objectives and 
procedures which must be followed by those 
planning similar ventures. 


Conant, James Bryant. Slums and Suburbs 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961). Suggests ad- 
justments in curriculum and school organiza- 
tion to meet needs of individuals, stressing the 
role of the school in the improvement of con- 
ditions. 

EvucationaL Pouicres Commission. Education 
and the Disadvantaged American (NEA and 
AASA, 1962). Background and reasons fer dis- 
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advantage and lack of education, leading to 
guidelines for alleviating the situation: school 
programs, staff, facilities, and cooperation with 
home. Emphasis is placed on public responsibil- 
ity. 

Fusco, Gene C. School-Home Partnership in 
Depressed Urban Neighborhoods (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, OE-31008, Bulletin No. 20, 1964). 
Based on premise that educational handicaps of 
disadvantaged stem in part from deprived home 
life, proposes that opportunities are advanced 
when assistance of adults is enlisted. Adults also 
need help: examples of twenty schools through- 
out the United States which are providing serv- 
ices in depressed residential areas. 


House or Represenratives, Ercury-Eicuta Con- 
CRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, SECOND SESSION. 
Poverty: Message from the President of the 
United States (Document No. 243, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office). 


Jewerr, Arno, Improving English Skills of 
Culturally Different Youth in Large Cities (U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, OE-30012, Bulletin No. 5, 
1964). The problem is reviewed in such terms as 
need for a realistic approach, methods for im- 
proving skills, and outlines for specific programs, 
as well as qualifications and training of the 
teachers necessary to implement such a program. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE For CHILDREN AND 
Youtu. Social Dynamite (Report of Conference 
on Unemployed Out-of-School Youth in Urban 
Areas, May 24-26, 1961). Background, identi- 
fication of the problem, with suggestions for 
meeting it, including descriptions of some suc- 
cessful programs. 


Passow, A. Harry, ed. Education in Depressed 
Areas, Work Conference on Curriculum and 
Training in Depressed Urban Areas (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1963). Dimensions of educa- 


o Mrs. Berneis is elementary school librarian 
in the Portage, Michigan, schools. She serves 
part-time in two schools, providing library ex- 
periences and service to children from kinder- 
garten to sixth grade, as well as to a class of 
perceptually handicapped children, who come 
to the library regularly. The schools serve chil- 
dren from middle- to low-income families, some 
of whom can be described as culturally dis- 
advantaged. 
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tion in depressed areas are examined, im order. 


to develop sound guiding principles for program 
planners. Programming, psychological and socio- 
logical aspects, and phases of teacher educa- 
tion are examined, and some existing pregrams 
are described. Extensive bibliography. 


Rissman, Frank. The Culturally Deprived 
Child: A New View (New York: Harper, 1962). 
A study of the deprived child’s needs and ahili- 
ties, with emphasis on the positive aspects of his 
culture in outlining responsibilities and guide- 
lines for his education. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, Orrice or Epucation, Programs for 
the Educationally Disadvantaged; a Report on 
Teaching Children and Youth Who Are Educa- 
tionally Disadvantaged, May 1962 (Washington: 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963), Suc- 
cessful programs based on understanding the 
needs and modes of learning, plus parent involve- 
ment and understanding, on the state, city, and 
local school level. 


ARTICLES AND REPORTS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT, A DEPARTMENT OF 
NEA. “Disaffected Children and Youth” (Edu- 
cational Leadership, February 1963). Outlines 
some programs based on the philosophy of 
working from the children’s knowledge and abili- 
ties toward further intellectual development. 


AsHLey, Warrer E. The Society of the Streets 
(Ford Foundation, 477 Madison Ave, New 
York, 1962). Several approaches which have been 
used by schools and communities, with the aid 
of Ford Foundation grants, to provide improved 
programs for the culturally deprived. 


Berc, PauL Conran. “Illiteracy at the Cross- 
roads” (Adult Leadership, June 1960, p. 47- 
48, 67-69). Description of the extent to which 
private institutions, public schools, and indi- 
viduals have developed programs for reaching il- 
literates at home and abroad. 


Berntaat, E. S. “Listen, Look, and Learn; 
Listening-Viewing Center” (A-V Instructor, 
October 1963, p. 582-83). Description of a ma- 
terials center (Pasadena, California), where 
audio-visual means are employed to bring disad- 
vantaged children to a point where they have 
had the background of other children in their 
age and grade group. 


Cuauncey, Henry. “Intelligence and the fm- 
portant Early Years” (Education Digest, April 
1964, p. 23-25). Intelligence is not fixed; it can 
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be developed, es pecially in the early years, by 
xposure to good experiences and environment. 


Dane, C. “Why Are Elementary School Libraries 
So Important?” (Peabody Journal of Education, 
July 1962, p. 16-20). In order to become a life- 
long habit, library experiences and training 
must be experienced at a very early age. The ele- 
mentary school library is best qualified to develop 
in the child the feeling that the library is a learn- 
ing resource, to be used throughout life. 


Dartine, Ricuarp L, “School Library Services 
for the Culturally Deprived Child” (School Life, 
October 1963). (Available in reprint: U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, OE-15047.) If reading is the 
breakthrough in the education of the culturally 
deprived, more and better school library service 
is essential. Existing facilities are evaluated, with 
emphasis on need for increase and improvement. 


DeLa- Dora, Dermo. “Culturally Disadvan- 
taged: Educational Implications of Certain 8o- 
cial-Cultural Phenomena” (Exceptional Chil- 
dren, May 1962, p. 467-72). The nature of cur- 
rent forces affecting education, the results: of 
this interaction, and some ideas to help ease the 
problems which have derived from these social- 
cultural factors. 


Devrscs, Marrin. “Nursery Education: The In- 
fluence of Social Programming on Early Develop- 
ment” (Nursery Education, April 1963, p. 191- 
97). The child must be reached at an early stage 
if he is marginal to our major cultural streams. 
The preschool experience may be used ag a 
bridge and stimulant to development, especially 
if incorporated into parallel reading and library 
programs for parents. 


Diexey, F. G. “Frontal Attack on Cultural Dep- 
rivation” (Phi Delta Kappan, May 1964, p. 
398-400). Upgrading the program for the cul- 
turally deprived child, to prepare him to de- 
velop his own resources. 


Gostin, Wittarp. “Learning to Plow on a City 
Street” (NEA, Dept. of Rural Education, 1963). 
Changes in our economy have left youth with too 
little responsibility, making it necessary to en- 
large educational programs to provide for free- 
time activities, and to develop worthwhile citi- 
Zens. 


Grorr, Parrick J. “New Books for the Slum 
Child” (Wilson Library Bulletin, December 
1963, p. 345-48). The need for new and radically 
different books to meet basic needs of the de- 
prived child which will have some relation to his 
actual life and problems, at the same time raising 


his sights and making him aware of his own 
heritage. 


Harvine, Avice Currie. “To Be Continued .. .” 
(NEA Journal, September 1964, p. 30-32). 
Early admissions (preschool) programs in Balti- 
more show signs of successfully influencing 
school careers of children. 


Higher Horizons Bulletin (New York: Board of 
Education, December 1962). Fundamental faith 
in deprived children is necessary, plus pride 
in their accomplishments, so that they, in turn, 
will become achievers; this is the hope fer the 
future. 


Hines, R. H. “Social Expectations and Cultural 
Deprivation” (Journal of Negro Education, 
Spring 1964, p. 136-42). Social expectations and 
capabilities are diverse—when educational re 
sources present equality, then social expectations 
will be realistic. 


Hornak, A. “Serving a Challenging Population; 
Many Latin American Children Come to Heuston 
Public Library” (ALA Bulletin, October 1958, 
p. 703). A successful program of individual and... 
group visits of children with different cultural 
and language backgrounds. 


Hostey, Exeanor. “Culturally Deprived Chil- 
dren in Day-Care Programs” (Children, Septem 
ber 1963, p. 175-79). The culturally deprived 
child is also emotionally deprived, and needs 
a definite program in educational experiences. 
Cleveland’s experience in working with parents 
to overcome barriers. 


Hymes, James L. “The Importance of Fre-pri- 
mary Education” (Childhood Education, Septem- 
ber 1962, p. 5-9). Preschool children need 
stimulation before they are of kindergarten age, 
and are receptive to experiences of all kinds. 


Kapitan, Bernarp A. “Issues in Educating the 
Culturally Disadvantaged” (Phi Delta Kappan, 
November 1963, p. 70-76). Identifies children 
and evaluates philosophy behind programs for 
them, then discusses these programs, the facilities 
needed, and the necessity for maintaining respect 
for them as individuals. 


Kureserc, Orro. “Life Is Fun in a Smiling, 
Fair-Skinned World” (Saturday Review, Febru- 
ary 16, 1963, p. 75-77, 87). An examination of 
fifteen widely used readers peints up the need 
for an evaluation of the materials presented to 
children, in terms of the possibility of preparing 
books which will present a more complete and 
adequate picture of American life. 


Krucman, Morris. “The Culturally Deprived 
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Child in School” (NEA Journal, April 1961, p. 
23-24). Evaluation of a four-year program in 
six different areas has proved that the schools 
can compensate for meager backgrounds, through 
music, art, and books, by raising the child’s self- 
concept and educational achievement. 


Levine, Danie, U. “City Sehools Today: Too 
Late with Too Little?” (Phi Delta Kappan, No- 
vember 1962, p. 80-83). Expounds the need for 
prekindergarten education to put the culturally 
deprived child on a mental parity with others, 
rather than to start him on the road to only a 
vocational education. 


Library Journal, “Book Exposure Program” 
(October 15, 1964, p. 4131). An experimental 
program in which fourth graders from under- 
privileged neighborhoods worked with Harvard 
volunteers in an effort to strengthen their reading 
backgrounds, : 





. “Scope: For Retarded Readers and the 
Culturally Deprived” (October 15, 1964, p. 
4131). Review of a new magazine designed pri- 
marily to provide materials of interest to junior 
and high school students who are two to four 
years behind in reading ability, yet maintain the 
maturity that these students require. 


Licuter, SAMUEL O., and others. The Dropouts 
(New York: The Free Press of Glencoe, 1962). 
A study of intellectually capable youths who 
drop out of high school, the problems they pose 
in continuing education. 


MEA Journal. “New Detroit Primer Stirs Na- 
tional Interest” (November 1962, p. 244). New 
primer in terms which a child can understand has 
opened new experiences for culturally deprived 
children. 


Miis, F. L. “Trends in Juvenile and Young 
Adult Use and Services,” (Library Quarterly, 
January 1963, p. 58-69). The role of the public 
library in new curriculum developments. 


Mocxey, Roserra. “Integrated Books Pass Test” 
(Detroit Free Press, November 24, 1963, 6D). 
Experiment with real-life experiences in pre- 
primers has proved exciting for children, and 
successful in terms of their achievements. 


NEA Journal. “Stirrings in the Big Cities.” 
Series of articles from January 1962-January 
1963, exploring the aspects of education for the 
culturally deprived. 


. “What Can Be Done for the Disad- 
vantaged” (Special Feature, April 1963, p. 16- 
30). Seven articles focus on the Great Cities 
Projects and experiments in reading readiness, 
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education of rural children, and teaching tech- 
niques necessary in working with disadvantaged 


children. 


National Elementary School Principal “The 
Culturally Deprived” (November 1964, p. 8-29). 
A special feature of five articles dealiag with 
the need for developing “self concept,” programs 
of education, leadership in schools for culturally 
deprived, and a special program for nursery 
school children and their mothers. 


Ozmun, Howard A., Jr. “A Realistic Approach 
to the Writing of Children’s Textbooks for De- 
prived Areas” (Elementary English, December 
1960, p. 534-35). Children from deprived areas 
need books relating to their own way of life, 
since learning to read is difficult enough without 
having books unrelated to the world they know. 


Recommendations: Composite Reports oj Forum 
Findings. Golden Anniversary White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, March 27- 
April 2, 1960 (Washington: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1960, p. 23-24). Implications 
for library service, based on evaluation of chil- 
dren’s needs. 


Rosinson, H. W. and E. L. Larson, “East Park 
Story” (MEA Journal, May 1964, p. 11-13). 
Report of a school which assumed leadership in 
reexamining the educational program, and in en- 
couraging neighborhood groups to help solve 
the problems of programs for the disadvantaged. 


Ravitz, MeL. “The Role of the School in the 
Urban Setting: Depressed Areas” (Paper de- 
livered at the Work Conference on Curriculum 
and Teaching in Depressed Urban Areas, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, July 2-13, 
1962). Why conventional courses seem te have 
little relevance, outlining the need for physical 
and emotional help before there can be concen- 
tration and a will to learn. 


SERRURIER, Z. L. “Reading Habits of Behavior 
Problem Girls” (School Library Association of 
California, May 1961, p. 8-10). An example of in- 
tensive work with underprivileged girls, where 
only surface interests were covered, with the hope 
that insights would follow. 


Suarp, E. P. “Philadelphia Team—Free Library 
and Youth Study Center” (ALA Bulletin, April 
1961, p. 224-28). Counselling through books 
and films, a program for 6- to 18-year-olds in a 
detention center has made extensive use of the 
library as a resource in stimulation for progress. 


Saaw, Frepericx. “Educating Culturally De- 
prived Youth in Urban Centers” (Phi Delta 
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Kappan, November 1963, p. 91-97). Basie ele- 
ents in the various Great Cities programs, de- 
veloped to meet the needs of the culturally de- 
prived: parent, community involvement, and 
identification and prevention programs. 
Sitperman, Cuartes E. “The City and the 
Negro” (Fortune, March 1962, p. 89-91, 139- 
54). An intensive study describing the Negro’s 
place in today’s economy, and an exposition of 
the premise that schools are the means for rais- 
ing him from slum to self-help to equal oppor- 
tunity. 

Sprecuer, C. G. “Cure for Allergy to Reading” 
(Education Digest, April 1964, p. 35-38, from 
Improving Reading Skills of Culturally Different 
Youth, USOE, 1964). It is imperative to under- 
stand needs in order to help the readers; this is 
accomplished by appealing to their interests and 
giving them the opportunity to be exposed to lit- 
‘erature. 

Srur, E. G. “Reading Materials for the Dis- 
advantaged: from Yaki to Thingit to Katzebue” 
(Reading Teacher, April 1964, p. 522-27). T hese 
children should be exposed to a variety of ma- 
terials which will confirm their identity and ex- 
periences, as well as go beyond their own limited 
backgrounds, 


“War on Poverty: Book Publishing’s Role in 
Adult Education and Job Retraining” (Publish- 
ers’ Weekly, February 17, 1964, p. 38-50), Con- 
ference on publishing industry’s role, with a sec- 
tion on “Dropouts”: points of view on aproaches 
to learning, awareness of need for gearing pub- 
lications to meet needs of these youth. 


Ware, Kay. “English Programs for the Cultur- 
ally Different: Significant Aspects of the St. 
Louis Program” (Elementary English, October 
1963, p. 611-14). Review of the St. Louis pro- 
gram for the improvement of reading, describing 
the ungraded primary, reading clinics, and pro- 
grams for making teachers, principals, and par- 
ents aware of the role of the community in up- 
grading the reading levels of children. 


Wairere, Gertruoe. “The Culturally and $o- 
cially Deprived Reader” (University of Chicago 
Press: Conference on Reading, 1962, The Under- 
achiever in Reading, Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, XXIV, December 1962, p. 129-36). 
Description of research leading to the evaluation 
and analysis of the needs of deprived readers, 
which led to the development of standards for 
preprimers specifically designed for their back- 
grounds and abilities. 
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INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM CONFERENCE 


The growing problem of censorship-—~its mature 
and sources and how librarians may be assisted 
in dealing with it—is the subject of an iava- 
tional preconference which will be held January 
23-24 in Washington, D.C., in connection with the 
Midwinter Meeting. About 75 representatives of 
national labor, religious, educational, civil rights, 
and service organizations will meet with librari- 
ans, according to Martha Boaz, chairman ef the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee and dean of the 
University of Southern California library school, 
Los Angeles. 

The speakers include Dan Lacey, managing di- 
rector of the American Book Publishers Council; 
William C. Kvaraceus, director of youth studies, 
Lincoln Filene Center for Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Tufts University; Lee A. Burress, Jr., 
chairman, English Department, Wisconsin State 
University, Stevens Point; Charles Morgan, di- 
rector, Atlanta Regional Office, American Civil 
Liberties Union; Theodore Gill, president, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary; Wesley Me- 
Cune, director, Group Research, Washington. 
D.C.; and Edward de Grazia, Washington attor- 
ney who has represented censored books and 
their defenders before the United States Supreme 
Court, There will also be workshop discussions 
and a panel discussion, Censorship as Seen by 
Other Groups, chaired by Peter Jennison, newly 
appointed executive director of the Nationa: Book 
Committee. The conference, which will be fully 
reported in the ALA Bulletin, was made pessible 
by a $7000 grant from the J. Morris Jones—World 
Book Encyclopedia~ALA Goals Award. 











Just Show the Movies— 


Never Mind the Books! 


by Richard B. Moses 


The branch library in which I work in young 
adult services is located in that transitional 
area which invariably surrounds the expand- 
ing center of a large city, the large city in 
this case being Rochester, New York. Once 
a strong Jewish neighborhood, this area now 
includes the kinds of foreign-born and Ameri- 
can migrant who become the “bored and the 
violent,” the “culturally disadvantaged.” 

It is one of the roughest sections in town: 
When the papers mention a knifing, a bar 
fight, a car theft, it has usually happened in 
our area. Still, there is abundant evidence of 
yearning and striving, of hard work and de- 
termination. While poorer elements may be on 
the way down, many are reaching up. The 
area and the branch library patronage are thus 
in constant flux. 

Indeed, things move so rapidly that the 
library is increasingly passed by and forgot- 
ten, though one would think the demand for 
its gratis facilities would also grow. So, in the 
face of sliding circulation figures and slack 
evening hours, we must do some reaching out 
of our own into the community. 

In the past the branch has had fairly se- 
vere discipline problems with teen-agers, 
sometimes twenty or thirty of them at one 
time, intent on and succeeding in disrupting 
the last shred of order. We needed a program 
which would bring these militant teens in for 
a legitimate reason, would siphon off some of 
their excess energy, and would help establish 
rapport with them. 

Since they rarely read, we searched for a 
different type of activity, one which would 
not depend on the use of books (too “square” ) 
but which would lure them into the library 
to do what they wished—within reason. 

In considering educational films (defined 
to include nearly all nonfeature films as well 
as those made specifically to train or instruct) 
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as a possible first program, I was well aware 
that, traditionally, films should be used as a 
centerpiece for discussion or a kick-off for 
some chatting about related books or, at the 
very least, a program’s blanket event to be 
surrounded by a fringe of books. I kept these 
ideas, albeit with some trepidation, more or 
less in mind, although our objective was sim- 
ply worthwhile library-centered activity. ° 

We began an “Upstairs Group,” to meet 
every other week. High school folks in the 
neighborhood were invited to a get-together in 
a seldom-used meeting room on the library’s 
second floor. Originally, we wanted to let the 
young people gradually take over the plan- 
ning and programming of the meetings. We 
started with a trio of films chosen by the li- 
brarian, making it clear both in the publicity 
blurbs and at the session itself that any fur- 
ther choosing of program would be up to the 
participants. However, this idea, together 
with traditional library film attitudes, soon 
proved a bit naive and was by and large 


tabled. 


The first meeting— 


Seventeen showed up for the first meeting. 
They were ill at ease, giggly, testing me, try- 
ing out the new surroundings, and maybe ex- 


e Mr. Moses is now 
young adult assistant, 
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Branch, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Balti- 
more. At the time he 
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Branch, Rochester, 
New York, Public Li- 
brary. 
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~periencing a new feeling: “Something free? 
: y strings? I don’t believe it!” 

I had planned a rather casual introduction 
-~a few words about the films, the purpose of 
the meeting, what I hoped would be their 
responsibility for future meetings. It took 
roughly fifteen minutes to say my three min- 
utes’ worth! Their attention span was meas- 
urable in milliseconds. They had come to see 
some movies and what was holding them up? | 

We moved into the first film, something 
about the steel bands of Trinidad. While the 
next was being readied, I tried again for at- 
tention and a little participation—with the 
same lack of results, and I am not without ex- 
perience in handling groups. 

The second film bored some of them; ‘ies 
stomped out. We moved rapidly into the last 
film, Fun Factory, clips from comedies of the 
silent film era. The remaining few watchers, 
mostly boys, enjoyed it thoroughly. The eve- 
ning was over. 

What should I think? Not an ounce af 
planning for the future—not even much ex- 
pressed interest in it; half the audience dis- 
appeared; none of the books, magazines, rec- 
cords I had painstakingly toted up the stairs 
were even blinked at; and, above all, no solid 
plug given for the library or its books. A dis- 
couraging situation? Perhaps. 


~and its results 


During the period before the next meeting 
—-during which, incidentally, two or three 
groups ol that here-and-gone first-night audi- 
ence did come in to browse the catalogs or 
our Reynolds Audio-Visual Department films 
and pick out a few to be used—I considered 
just what we were trying to do and why. At 
the first session, we had had the real ragele- 
taggles of our young adult patronage: the 
magazine thumbers, the troublebrewers, the 
cut-ups, the “corner boys” and their girls. 
The quieter types, the “students,” had appar- 
ently been too busy with “square” stuff like 
clubs, homework, or reading. (The latter also 
probably had fairly attractive homes where 
they could study in the evening.) At any 
rate, when those first films rolled in the Up- 
stairs Room, the atmosphere was heavy with 
that terrible teen-age concoction of brazen 
cocksureness and pathetic insecurity, of vast 


“strength” in numbers and tongue-tied timid- 
ity alone. What I felt in the air was not inso- 
lence, just a hard-staring dare. 

Discussion with these folks? I think not 
—yet. To discuss, an audience must first be 
ready, then willing, to give of itself (theugh 
it might take some cajoling), to share, to lis- 
ten, to appreciate. These cocky, scared kids 
seemed impossibly equipped for discussion. 
Instead of a cache of ideas and opinions and 
even a vague interest in ventilating them, 
they presented a brittle shell and a pulpy, 
formless interior and seemed intent only on 
glazing the veneer and covering and protect- 
ing that awful, tender inside thing. A discus- 
sion group needs some kind of unity—either 
actual or reachable—a common ground and 
some sort of realization of it. This group 
seemed to represent a great crowd of individ- 
ual lonelies, aware of those around them only 
insofar as their own security was affected. 
Discussion? Not yet. 


Encouraging signs 


With these thoughts in mind, I booked 
films for the next meeting and put up the 
signs again. The girls had requested a Paul 
Anka film, Lonely Boy; I showed it first. I 
said three or four sentences, simply telling 
them the names of the films and their order 
of showing. I also brought a book along which 
I thought might reach them, but I was greeted, 
book in hand, by a groan or two and some 
rather glassy stares. 

After the Paul Anka film, most of the girls 
got up and left. The next film was ancther 
conglomeration of old movie clips called Girls 
in Danger. More audience-—different ones-— 
shuffled in, hovering in front of the projector 
as long as possible before crashing into a 
seat. Some more left; others came. In and out, 
in and out. Some left and returned; ons or 
two clumped out in obvious disgust. Some 
whispered “Thank you” or “Good night” to me 
as they quietly deserted. 

It was interesting, too, that though a 
clutch would arrive together, maybe only one 
or two of them would leave, until when the 
lights went up, there were parts of three or 
four coveys scattered through the chairs. As 
the films whirred on, the audience was more, 
then less, “with it.’ Once or twice a loud 
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“Shhh!” was heard from a corner of the room. 
By the end of the last picture, on Alaska, 
there were about eight in the audience. Of 
a probable total of 25 (who could count 
them?), three had sat through the whole 90- 
minute program! 

During the evening, I simply fed footage 
through the machine. I never said a word. I 
changed reels in record time, packing that 
evening full of film. 


Exposure to new experiences 


When it was over, I thought, What a lov- 
able, wonderfully honest bunch! During the 
films (I had seen them all in an afternoon 
preview), I thought: What we’re really inter- 
ested in doing is exposing these kids to new 
experiences, new ideas, new ways of thinking. 
I don’t really care how this comes about. 
Traveling, talking, reading, watching films—it 
makes no difference. Reading is, after all, not 
an end in itself, but only a means of access to 
more and more of life’s offerings. Can’t films 
accomplish the same thing? They are legiti- 
mate library fare; why should we insist that 
they be used only as bribes to do more read- 
ing, as inducements to discussion, or as sub- 
terfuges for book talks? Our goal is not only 
wider reading but wider thinking. As librar- 
ians, we are custodians and purveyors of the 
world’s thought. We store it, we make it avail- 
able. What does it matter in which form we 
offer it? 

To be sure, reading is the most varied, most 
comprehensive way in which to feast on 
knowledge, but reading is also a “different” 
thing. You do it alone, in quiet, in long 
stretches of time. Furthermore, you do it in 
the face of pervading social mores which 
equate it with some sort of abnormality. To 
be readers, then, young people not only need 
interest, they’ve got to have grit. My teen- 
agers have little of these things. It is the 
loud, fast-moving, “normal,” hang-together 
crowd that means life itself to them. 

So I show them films—all kinds of films. 
They come voluntarily and I expose them to 
the world and its ideas and people. Painless 
exposure, but they are exposed nonetheless. 
They see a dogsled, a marching band, a 
swooning teen-ager, an angry father, a jet 
plane, a sunset; they hear a song from Alaska, 
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a steel drum from Trinidad, an echo from the - 

past, a ringing from the future—a thousand ` 
other sights and sounds. If they sit only five 
minutes in the Upstairs Room and for one of 
those minutes lose themselves in the screen, 
I have succeeded. I pack an evening full of 
films, set up the chairs, and open the door. I 
smile when they arrive, smile when they 
stomp away—and when they come back curi- 
ous. I feed them ideas and experiences on 
film. The books will come later—maybe—but 
only after curiosity about the world is whetted 
and some pattern of satisfying it encouraged. 

The meetings go on. People I’ve never seen 
before show up. They sit, they watch. They 
are in the library, using library materials, get- 
ting the feel of the place, getting to know a 
librarian. And it’s all honest. I don’t bold the 
film I know they came to see until the end, 
hoping to slip something over on them; I 
show it first. If they want to stay, fine. If not, 
they go. I don’t advertise a film program, then 
talk about books, even though they may be 
related to the movie. 

The word is getting around. Each time I 
have more in the come-and-go, see-and-run 
audience. They hang on a little longer, they 
see a little more. 

Attendance at a November program was 
thirty. Almost 100 per cent of the group stayed 
for the whole show. The discipline problem 
in the branch, to our amazement, dropped to 
nearly nil in October, usually one of the worst 
months. Some of our old gang seem to be 
making a conscious “shushing” effort. Of 
course, no one can say that our films are re- 
sponsible, but just maybe .. . ooo 
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-The High Price of Technical Books 


by Curtis G. Benjamin 


In a recent meeting of a government advisory 
committee in Washington, the problem of in- 
creased costs of library operation was under 
discussion. Figures on the higher costs of 
professional salaries, clerical wages, building 
maintenance, and other such items were re- 
viewed, and all were accepted as the hard facts 
of our economic existence. Then we came to 
the cost of library materials, and here the 
hard facts were not accepted so readily—or 
so it seemed to me. An unhappy murmur ran 
“ground the table when a tabulation of price 
trends of publications was exhibited. This in- 
cluded indexes of book and periodical prices 
that had been prepared by the ALA Commit- 
tee on the Cost of Library Materials. In these 
twelve-year indexes (1948-60), prices of se- 
rial services had increased by 48 per cent, of 
periodicals by 47 per cent, of books by 46 per 
cent. In this same period, prices of all con- 
sumer commodities had increased in the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics index by 25.7 per 
cent and of all wholesale commodities by 
only 20 per cent. 

Next we looked at a more up-to-date tabu- 
lation of increases in prices of books by 23 
subject categories. Here the index was based 
on the average price of 1947-49, and it ex- 
tended to 1963. The top figures produced an 
even more unhappy murmur—and why not? 
They indicated that the average price of books 
of all categories had increased in the fifteen- 
year period by 82.4 per cent! I was not sur- 
prised by the quick glances that darted in my 
direction. 

But the real shocker was to follow when 
the prices of books in the technical categories 
were singled out from the others. In every one 
of these categories—science, technology, agri- 
culture, economics, and business—the price 
increase had been over 100 per cent. 

Several of my friends around the table, 
mostly librarians, turned on me openly with 
hurt looks and polite snarls. Their comments 
and questions were admirably restrained, but 





one member went so far as to suggest that 
there ought to be a congressional investiga- 
tion of technical book publishers. All this 
pleased me very much because I always wel- 
come an opportunity to talk about book prices 
with my friends. 

So, with the chairman’s permission, | talked 
at some length. I maintained firmly that in 
terms of their value and of the prices of simi- 
lar commodities, books are not high priced 
at all. And I tried to explain succinctly why 
technical books cannot be bought as inex- 
pensively as other kinds, laying stress on the 
economic effect of what I call the “twigging 
phenomenon” in the growth of scienee and 
technology. At the end of my disquisition, one 
fellow-committeeman was kind enough to say 
that all librarians should have the informa- 
tion that I had presented. Another member 
then suggested that an article should be writ- 
ten on the subject. Still another urged that I 
was just the man to write such an artiele for 
one of the library jourmals. That was all the 
arm-twisting that was needed. I accepted all 
the suggestions, and this is, of course, the re- 
sulting article, offered as a somewhat longer 
and better organized statement of my im- 
promptu remarks to the committee. 

First, I pointed out that the index of book 
prices which we had just seen differed in an 
important way from the commodity price in- 
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dexes with which it had been compared. The 
book price index as constructed by the ALA 
committee is now updated annually by Pub- 
lishers Weekly. It has value for library bud- 
geting purposes, but it cannot validly be com- 
pared with the wholesale or consumer price 
indexes of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This is because the Publishers’ Weekly 
index merely averages each year the prices of 
certain books published in that year and com- 
pares this average with the averages for 
books of the same kind published in the pre- 
ceding year and in the base years 1947-49. 
Thus, the comparative prices are not of the 
same books, nor even of books of the same 
size. In the B.L.S. commodity price indexes, a 
gallon of gasoline or a ton of steel was the 
same in 1963 as it was in 1947. But not so 
with technical books. Technical authors cen- 
tinue each year to write more and more about 
smaller and smaller subjects. There are no 
dependable data on this point, but I would 
guess that the size of the average technical 
book published in 1963 was 10 to 20 per cent 
larger than its counterpart in 1947-49, There 
is no adjustment for this important growth fac- 
tor in the Publishers’ Weekly index. 

A second reason why the Publishers’ 
Weekly index is not directly comparable with 
general commodity indexes is that it excludes 
textbook prices. Owing to vastly increased 
markets and competitive pressures, the rise in 
textbook prices has not been as marked as in 
other kinds of technical books. Further, text- 
books constitute a high proportion of techni- 
cal book publishing; indeed, there are rela- 
tively few basic technical books that are not 
written or labeled as textbooks. Hence, the 
omission of textbook prices from the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly index cancels a large leveling 
factor, and this factor also was ignored in the 
unqualified comparison that we had just seen. 

Next, I observed that per-page production 
costs have increased more rapidly for techni- 
cal books than for any other category. This is 
due largely to the fact that technical authors 
are using every year more and more mathe- 
matics and symbolism in expressing them- 
selves. This requires a higher proportion of 
high-cost hand and monotype composition. 
Again, it is hard to say just how much higher, 
but thumbing through a sampling of this 
year’s technical books and another sampling 
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of the 1947 crop will quickly give anyone a 
rough idea of what the increase has been. 
Naturally the customer has to pay the higher” 
cost of this increased elegance of scientific 
expression. 

The next item in my apologia was the cost 
of authors’ royalties. As a result of increasing 
competition among publishers for good tech- 
nical manuscripts, royalty rates have gone up 
steadily in recent years. The same has. not 
happened in other areas of book publishing. 
Indeed, in some other areas, and notably in 
fiction, authors’ royalties are lower in rates 
than they were ten or even twenty years ago. 
This is because many authors of general books 
are now willing to gamble on hitting the best- 
seller jackpot, with substantial additional in- 
come from serial, book club, and paperback 
reprint rights. Having little prospects for such 
additional earnings, the technical author isf 
demanding and getting increasingly high roy-’ 
alty rates. And again, the customer must pay 
the higher costs. 


The “twigging phenomenon” 


Finally I came to the piéce de résistance of 
my argument, the most important but least 
observable of all price-inflationary factors in 
technical book publishing—the “twigging 
phenomenon.” This can best be described as 
the continual and seemingly endless frac- 
tionation of interest and knowledge in science 
and technology, and hence in the subject mat- 
ter of scientific and technical publications. 
Naturally, this endless fractionation results in 
the writing of scores and scores of highly 
specialized technical books for groups of read- 
ers that are today no larger than they were 
ten or even twenty years ago, this in spite of 
the fact that our total populations of scien- 
tists and engineers have tripled in size in the 
past two decades. The specialists want and 
write books in proliferated and refined sub- 
jects, and the technical publisher who prop- 
erly serves his clientele must publish them. 

In my analogy, the subjects of such books 
represent the twigs on the tree of scientific 
knowledge. Although the tree itself is perhaps 
five times larger than it was twenty years ago, 
the twigs still are the same in size. And so, 
consequently, are the markets for specialized 
technical books. The trunk of the tree, rep- 
resented in technical literature by baste text- 
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books and handbooks, is much larger, of 

course. So are the main limbs and secondary 

<” boughs, represented by intermediate textbooks 
and general treatises. Both kinds of technical 
books are sold in much larger numbers, But 
of the twig books—the specialized treatises, 
monographs, and graduate-level texts—the 
publisher today sells no more copies per title 
than he did fifteen or twenty years ago. 

In a recent study of the historical sales pat- 
tern of specialized technical books, I followed 
the Publishers’ Weekly method and averaged 
the sales of all such McGraw-Hill titles that 
had completed an initial five-year sales period 
in the base years 1947-49, Next, I did the 
same for all titles of the same kind which had 
completed the five-year sales period in 1963, 
then the same again for two in-between years. 
With the 1947-49 average sale as a base 

r the following index was developed: 


1947-49 100.0 
1956 100.6 
1960 109.4 
1963 87.3 


This exercise seemed to prove conclusively 
that the twigging phenomenon is also (and 
alas!) a hard economic fact of life in techni- 
cal publishing. 

Naturally, I did not have these exact iridex 
figures on the tip of my tongue in Washing- 
ton, but my friends were good enough to ac- 
cept my general statement at face value. Then 
it was dead easy to describe just how the phe- 
nomenon had forced up the prices of twig 
books. It is a matter of simple arithmetic. The 
per-copy cost of a new book is determined, 
obviously, by dividing the total production 
cost by the number of copies printed. By far 
the largest element of cost in the making of a 
technical book is the so-called “plant” cost, 
which includes editorial, typesetting, proof- 
reading, illustrations, engraving, and plating 
costs, everything, in fact, that goes into the 
production of a book before the plates are 
placed on the press. Such costs have gone up 
sharply in the past twenty years, much more 
so than have paper, printing, and binding 
costs, due largely to the fact that they involve 
so miuch highly skilled and high-cost hand 
labor, (Of the total manufacturing cost of a 
new short-run technical book, about 80 per 
cent is labor cost and 20 per cent materials 


cost; for a long-run novel the proportion is 
reversed. } 

Now, the rub comes when this much higher 
plant cost has to be spread over the same 
number of copies as was printed twenty years 
ago. This kind of squeeze does not eccur in 
the production of a textbook, for example, 
where a 100 per cent increase in plant costs 
can be leveled out by a printing double the 
size that would have been made twenty years 
ago. But the twig books do have to bear this 
economic curse of continual and endless spe- 
cialization of subject matter and fractionation 
of markets. And their prices will continue to 
be disproportionately high if scientists and 
engineers are to be served adequately in their 
professional literature. 


What are the publishers doing? 


Thus ended my explanation to the commit- 
tee. Had there been time, someone may well 
have asked what the publishers were doing, if 
anything, to mitigate the unfortunate eco- 
nomic effect of the phenomenon. Had this 
happened, I would have had to answer: not 
much that has been very effective. 

Technical publishers do constantly urge 
authors to cut their manuscripts in size, for 
obviously the best way to make books cheaper 
is to make them smaller. But this urging has 
little effect because very few scientists and 
engineers have either the time or the training 
required for concise writing. 

For certain kinds of technical books, pub- 
lishers are successfully reducing high com- 
position costs by using one of the new methods 
of cold-type composition in place of hand-set 
and monotype. These new methods of photo- 
composing, such as Intertype’s Photosetter 
and Fototronic, Merganthaler’s Linofilm, and 
Lanston’s Monophoto, are helpful, but to date 
they have not provided the technological 
breakthrough that was so widely predicted a 
decade ago. They are, however, the hepe of 
the future. Meanwhile, one must sadly note 
that the last real breakthrough in typesetting 
technology was the invention of the monotype 
machine in 1887. 


A far more effective move to reduce costs. 


has been made by a number of technical pub- 
lishers in having their more difficult 
costly composition done in Europe, where the 
cost of first-class monotype and hand com- 
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position is 20 to 30 per cent under United 


Expert Service on States rates. Reproduction proofs of com- . 
pleted pages are made there and sent back t6 ~~ 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS the United States. Negatives and offset plates . 
for are then prepared here, and the printing and í 


binding processes are completed in United 

ALL LIBRARIES States plants. By employing this cost-saving 

Ýr device of having the more expensive part of 

FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE the production done overseas, American pub- 

; lishers have been able to reduce ultimate 

Available on request prices of certain technical books by as much 

se as 10 to 20 per cent. Moreover, they have thus 

been able to publish many titles, most of high 

mathematic content, that could not be pro- 

duced in the United States at saleable prices. 

This transfer of composition to European 
plants has so irked certain influential members , 

ve of the United States printing industry that 
they have pledged themselves to an effort top ` 

F. W. FAXON c0., INC. put an end to it by tightening up import reff 
have } : 

SUsho8 Hyde Park Avas -Boiten Meas: OTIT strictions under the so-called ‘ manufacturing 

clause” of the United States Copyright Law, 

Ai which is now up for revision by Congress. 

Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 Most book publishers feel that this effort is 

shortsighted and are opposing the proposed 

restriction. After all, the printing and binding 

end of the work is still done in the United 

States, and much of it would not be done at 

all if the type could not be set abroad. And 
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assistant what if the leading European nations should 
t h ‘ | retaliate? About 50 per cent of all advanced 
ecnnica technical books produced in the United States 
libr ari an are now sold abroad. It would be all too easy 
for the affected foreign countries to retaliate by 
For medium size industrial library, This is prin- imposing equally stringent import restrictions 
ciply a research and development library with on our books. This would really hurt, for with- 
emphasis [nol The: physical sciences including out the European markets many of these books 
Physics, Chemistry, Electrical Engineering and F 
Mechanical Engineering. could not be published at all, and many others 
Degree in Library Science preferred. Non- would have to be printed in much smaller 
degree applicants should have a minimum of quantities at higher unit costs. Moreover, such 
3 years: direch -lbrafy: experience: Selenice restrictions would be in contradiction to the 
background plus elementary training in physics Y í 
and chemistry desirable, present strong international trend towards the 
Exceltèni benefit program: Salary cemmeniuraie elimination of barriers of all kinds to the free 
with experience. flow of books among all nations of the world. 


This book industry hassle over restriction 
of foreign manufacture through copyright is 
something that should engage the active atten- 
tion of all, including librarians, who are in- 
terested in the larger issue as well as the high 
AMP INCORPORATED price of technical books. It is good to know 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania that the ALA is formally supporting the Regis- , 
An equal opportunity employer ter of Copyright’s recommendation for a re- 
peal of the manufacturing clause. eee 
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1965 ALA Conference, Detroit, Michigan, July 4-10 


ed 
» 


Headquarters for the Detroit Conference will 
be Cobo Hall. Exhibits, registration, staff offi- 
ces, and the majority of meetings, including the 
General Sessions and Council meetings, will be 
located there. 

A list of hotels and motels selected for the 
use of conference delegates appears on the next 
two pages with rates; a map is also included in- 
dicating their location in and around the con- 
ference area, Rates are quoted for the room 
and not per person unless otherwise noted. As 
usual, single rooms are limited in number and 
delegates are urged to arrange for double oc- 

< eupancy AH rooms will be assigned on a 
strictly first’ come, first served basis. 

A- housing bureau will be operated for the 
ALA and all requests for hotel or motel reser- 
vations should be sent to the Convention Reser- 

‘ation Bureau for ALA, 626 Book Building, 

étroit, Michigan 48226, after February 1, 1965. 


Please follow the directions given in the reser- 
vation request form shown below. 

All requests must indicate first, second, and 
third choice accommodations, give definite dates 
and approximate hour of arrival and departure, 
and include the names and addresses of all per- 
sons who will occupy the rooms requested. H 
the hotels of your choice are not available, the 
Bureau will make a comparable reservation 
elsewhere. Reservations will be accepted up to 
May 31, 1965. 

After processing by the Bureau, all reserva- 
tions will be confirmed direct to delegates. by 
the assigned hotels. Unless otherwise notified. 
reservations will be held only until 6:00 p.m, 
of the day indicated for arrival, Cancellations 
or any changes in reservations should be sent 
to the Convention Reservation Bureau for ALA 
—not the hotel to which assignment is made. 


HOTEL—~MOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST FORM 


Copy form below and mail to: (please type or print) 


“Convention Reservation Bureau for ALA 
626 Book Building 
Detroit, Michigan 48226 


Please make reservation at hotel or motel re- 
quested below: 


Rate preferred: 








Single: pic ienvsehedneanpad Seater wee EN 
First choice se darey aaa cece ce eee eens 

Double: sai ern 2956 ae a ee Dh ota ERE are 
Second choice . .. 0... cee cece cece eee ee (double hed) (twin beds) 
Vhied choice: oa yi yee bee cheney Suite ...........%.., Other o......5..0008- 
Names and addresses of all occupants (bracket those sharing a room): 
ATHY: pcaes Wek ead ayaa Sakae EEDE on Hoes AM dei dyn wr en 508 PM orri rubai 
Pepartüfe rarse omnes na eee hae ee BMG es oh oes pointe BME sh gaweana 
Mail confirmation to: 
WEME wank oO EEE cael Ahad ta asia ula eu ia eal meted SW E E T 
Address aeale sista hi Fes cates dee wie a aces CY. Soi eaadehwas haus State .....-...... 


HOTELS AND MOTELS IN DETROIT 








Single Double Occupancy 
Occupancy (double bed) (twin beds) 

Alamo Motel $10 $12-16 

+Algiers Motel All rooms with $14 (for 2) 
2 double beds $16 (for 3) 
$18 (for 4) 

Astor Motel $8-9 $11-12 $14-16 
+Balmar Motel $9 $12 $13 
+Belcrest Hotel $12 

Cadillac House Motel $12 $16 $18-20 

Civic Center Motel Allrooms with $16 (for 2) 

2 double beds $20 (for 4) 
+Dearborn Inn & Motor $11-16 $15.50-17 $15-18 
House 
*Embassy Hotel $6.50-10.50 $9-13.50 $10.50-16 
(formerly Henrose) (roll-a-way bed—-$3 additional) 
Harlan House Motel $10.50-12.50 $12.50-16 $14-17 
(roll-a-way bed—$3 additional) 

London Inn Motel $10-12 $13--15 $16-18 
*Madison-Lenox Hotel  $5-7 $7-9 $9-12 
+Park Plaza Motor Hotel $10 $13 $16 

{extra person-——$3 additional) 
*Park Shelton Hotel $9-17 $12-21 $14-21 

Pick-Fort Shelby Hotel $6-12 $8-15 $10-16 
+Pontchartrain Hotel $12.50-21 $17.50-26 $17.50-26 

(rooms with 2 double beds-—$19.50-29.50 for 2) 

Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel $10-12 $14-16 $16-18 

Statler Hilton Hotel $10-12 $14-16 $16-18 
*Tuller Hotel $5~-9 $8-12 $9-14 

(multiple occupancy, 3 & 4 per room-—$4-4.50) 
**YMCA $3.75-4.75 $3.25-3.75 
(per person) 
*#YWCA $2.75-5 $2.75-5 $2.75-3 


(per person) (per person) 
(10-bed dormitory rooms—$2 per person) 


P-1 $13-16 
$14-18.50 


P-1 $15 


P-1 $36 
P-2 $56 


P-1 $25-30 
P-2 $40-50 


P-1 $18-25 


P-1 $30-42 
P-2 $44-55 


P-1 $25--45 


P-2 $41.50-61.50 


P-1 $35~75 


P-1 $29-37.50 
P-2 $46-56 


P-1 $26.50-45 
P-2 $46.50-68 
P-1 $12-25 
P-2 $25 





Note: P-1—Parlor and 1 bedroom; P-2—-Parlor and 2 bedrooms 
+ swimming pool * partially air-conditioned ** not air-conditioned 
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HOTELS AND MO 











` Single Double Occupancy 
Occupancy (double bed) (twin beds) 
+Elmwood Motor Hotel og $ 15.50-17.50 Sree ida 
*Norton Palmer Hotel $6-8.50 $8.50-10.50 $10.50-12 
*Prince Edward Hotel  $6.50-10 $9.50-13.50 $11-14 





22. 
22. 
22. 








1. Alamo Motel 
Algiers Motel 

Astor Motel 

Balmar Motel 

Belerest Hotel 

Cadifioe House Motel 
Civic Center Motel 
Dearborn Inn 

Embossy Hotel 

10. Harlan House Motel 
Tt. london tan 

12, Madisan-Lenox Hotel 
13. Park Plaza Motor Hote! 
14. Park Shelton Hotel 

15. Pontchartrain Hotel 
16. Pick-Fort Shelby Hotel 
17. Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 
18, Statler Hilton Hotel 

19, Tuller Hotel 

20. YMCA, 

21, YWCA 


D N ppn D ED 





Hatels and Motels in Windsar, Canada 


Norton Palmer Hotel on map, or Ambassador 


Elmwood: Motor Hotel [en men vio tunnel, 22, 
Princa Edward Hotel Bridge 


Locations in Detroit of importance to librarians 


22. Tunnel to Canado 
23, Cobo Hall 
24, Detroit Public Library 
25. Institute of Arts 
26, Wayne State University & 
The McGregor Conference Center 
27, Detroit Historical Museum 


N. B. The Detroit River is south, southeast of De- 
troit, In traveling from Detroit to Canada, 





DETROIT RIVER 


en aaa 








etna teins 
se erence tet 


P-1 $15-20 
P-1 $21-25 














































News from 


the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Two projects which got their start at the St. 
Louis Conference are now well under way—the 
planning of a new publication which will in- 
form librarians and other adult educators about 
current study—discussion programs which deal 
with subjects of nationwide concern and a pre- 
liminary research study on publie library service 
to functionally illiterate adults. Plans for “Pro- 
grams for Discussion,” with Ida Goshkin as edi- 
tor, were formulated by a special advisory com- 
mittee for the project which met at ALA head- 
quarters November 5-6. The committee—consist- 
ing of Ruth Gregory, Waukegan (Ill.) Public 
Library, chairman; Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Cuya- 
hoga County Public Library, Cleveland; Leonard 
Freedman, Department of Social Studies, Exten- 
sion Division, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Kenneth King, Detroit Publie Library; 
Mrs. Helen H. Lyman, Lockwood Memorial Li- 
brary, University of New York at Buffalo; and 
Mrs. Elizabeth D. Norton, Northtown—Shiloh 
Branch, Dayton Public Library—-agreed that the 
types of programs listed will include book-cen- 
tered programs and subject-centered programs 
based on books, films, and recordings, intended 
for use in informal, small groups with volunteer 
leadership. An initial volume will list at least 35 
programs, and will include the following in- 
formation for each program: purpose and source, 
general description, leadership and group struc- 
ture required, cost of materials, cost to partici- 
pants, promotional materials available, sugges- 
tions for utilization, and an appraisal. 

Miss Goshkin has been on leave from her 
position as coordinator of group services, Akron 
Public Library, to get the publication under 
way, and will continue her work as editor on a 
part-time basis on her return to Akron. Interviews 
and correspondence carried on by Miss Goshkin 
give evidence of keen interest in this publication 
on the part of leading adult educators. 

With the appointment of Bernice Mac- 
Donald, on leave as principal branch librarian, 
Grand Concourse Regional Branch, New York 
Public Library, to serve November 16, 1964, to 
March 15, 1965, as investigator, the ASD Adult 
Illiteracy Study is now in progress. Miss Mac- 
Donald will make a pilot study of some current 
programs of service to the adult illiterate and 
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will make recommendations for further research 
and other steps needed to strengthen library” 
service in this area. In particular, it is hoped 
that plans for a manual and workshops on 
serving the culturally disadvantaged, as well as 
information on locating and using materials 
suitable for this group, can be developed. The 
ASD Committee on Reading Improvement for 
Adults, Katherine L. O’Brien, chairman, is 
serving as an advisory committee for this pro- 
ject, which is being carried out with one of the 
J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia~ALA 
Goals Awards for 1964-65. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the Nominating Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries, Mrs 
V. Genevieve Galick, chairman; Margaret 
Holden; and Louise A. Nixon. 


Vice-President, President-elect 


peLAFAyEeTtE Rem, assistant state librarian, 
Springfield, NI. 
Hannis S. Smitrn, director, Library Division, 


Minnesota Department of Education, St. Paul. 


Members-at-Large 
(1-year term) 


Joun C. Franrz, library extension specialist, 
Library Services Branch, Washington, D.C. 
James R. Hunt, state librarian, Honolulu. 


(2-year term) 


Epiru Hary, law and legislative reference li- 
brarian, Maine State Library, Augusta. 

Evizapetu G. Myer, director, Rhode Island De- 
partment of State Library Services, Provi- 
dence. 


(3-year term) 
Jean Connor, Library Extension Division, New 
York State Library, Albany. 


Doris Ruru Parks, executive secretary, West 
Virginia Library Commission, Charleston. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be accom- 
panied by the written consent of the nominee 
and filed with the executive secretary, Eleanor 
A. Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by March 
22, 1965. Any person nominated must be a 
member of the division. 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
Be NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations for 1965-66 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Committee 
of the Library Education Division: Rev. James J. 
Kortendick, S.S.. chairman; Robert Douglass: 
Ray Held; Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton: Carolyn 
Whitenack. 


Vice-President and President-elect 


Sister Mary Peren Craver, O.P., director, De- 
partment of Library Science, Rosary College, 
River Forest, U1, 

Maurice D. Leaca, Jr, head. Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. f 


Recording Secretary 


_ Grace P. SLocum, assistant director, Enoch Pratt 


Free Library, Baltimore. 
ry F. MITCHELL, personnel director, Detroit 
Public Library. 


Director-at-Large 


Haynes MeMunten, professor, Division of Li- 
brary Science, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. 

Joux J. Bout, associate professor, Library School, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations for 1965 are pre- 
sented as the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee of the Public Library Association, Frank 
B. Sessa, chairman; Harry F. Cook; John T. 
Rastlick; Andrew Geddes; Florene Jordan; 
Ernest Miller; Louise Rees. 


Vice-President, President-elect 
Davip Marsyane. Stewart, chief 
Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Laman Waris, director, Public Library, 
Memphis, 


librarian, 


C 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of 
the association. Such petitions must be accom- 
panied by the written consent of the nominee 
and filed with the executive secretary, Eleanor 
A. Ferguson, at ALA headquarters, by March 
22, 1965. No person may be nominated who is 
not a member of the association and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the 
Nominating Committee. eee 





by Gladys T. Pies 


NEW PRICING POLICIES 


Support by the Council on Library Resources 
throughout LTP’s early years has made it pos- 
sible to provide libraries with much published 
material and information in other forms at little 
or no cost to them. From the very first, how- 
ever, the belief of those responsible for the es- 
tablishment of LTP and for its operation has 
been that if the results of its programs proved 
worthwhile after a reasonable period of support 
by foundation money-—~and there are many solid 
indications that they have-—libraries would and 
should be willing to pay a share of future costs. 

Primary concern is with administrative costs 
If ways can be found to support a permanent 
core staff, foundation money can continue to be 
sought for individual projects. During recent 
months, ways to bring in income have been ex- 
plored and several steps are being taken. 

One step is the inauguration this month of 
Library Technology Reports, the new bimonthly 
information service being sold on a subscription 
basis for $100 a year. The hope is that in three 
years at the most this series will become seli- 
supporting, including the cost of the research 
program. Some printed material of the kind 
formerly distributed free will be included in 
this service. 

A second step is a policy of charging higher 
prices for LTP’s major publications, In the past, 
neither administrative nor research costs have 
been included in the sales price of reports, and 
in some cases even production costs have been 
subsidized. In the future, publications will be 
priced high enough to absorb at least part of the 
costs above those of production. 

Here is some of the reasoning behind the 
higher pricing policy. An LTP publication is 
more than a ‘book in the ordinary sense; it is 
an administrative tool. Take the second evalua- 
tion of record players as a recent example. The 
research study cost approximately $8000 exclu- 
sive of LTP expense for monitering the project 
and editing the report. The report is selling for 
$6 as against $2 for the report of the first series 
of tests. A purchaser of the report, if he is in- 
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terested in buying a record player, has saved the 
time and money it would take to do his own 
searching, testing, and evaluating and has 
avoided what might be costly mistakes in pur- 
chasing. When all of these factors are considered, 
$6 would seem to be a fair price to pay for a 
report of this kind. 

In summary, LTP is charging for its new bi- 
monthly information service and is increasing 
the price of its major reports. It will, however, 
continue to provide much information without 
charge through its regular information service 
and its usual publishing channels. LTP is not 
trying to make a profit. It is simply seeking ways 
to continue and expand a program supported so 
generously by the Council on Library Resources 
for nearly six years. 


CARD REPORT PUBLISHED 


Orders can now be placed with the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department for Catalog Card Reproduc- 
tion, LTP Publication Number 9, which will be 
published January 26 and will sell for $8.50. 

The new book, based on a study by George Fry 
and Associates, describes thirteen basic processes 
for obtaining or reproducing catalog cards. 
These thirteen processes were observed in opera- 
tion in libraries throughout the United States and 
probably cover the entire range of methods that 
can be used to produce catalog cards in the li- 
brary economically and efficiently. 

Forty illustrations show equipment necessary 
for card reproduction and the quality generally 
obtainable with the various processes. 

The report will be distributed automatically to 
subscribers to the new standing order category 
for LTP’s numbered publications. 


SALE OF RECORD PLAYERS 


LTP announced in the September 1964 Bul- 
letin the sale of twelve record players used in 
its second series of tests of this type of equip- 
ment. The following models are still available 
at the prices shown (approximately one-third 
of their cost to LTP) plus transportation charges 
from Hoboken, N.J., to destination: 

Audiomaster Corp.’s Model AM-84 transcrip- 
tion player, $62.88. 

Hamilton Electronics Corp.’s 
record player, $79.70. 

L. Charlton Greene Co.’s A5/B4l record 
player, $61.50. 

Newcomb Audio Products Co.’s AVS-1 stereo- 
phonic phonograph, $46.83. 

Permoflux Corp.’s Model RSD 153 phono- 
graph, $67.66. 

Rheem Califone Corp.’s Model 15VJ-8 tran- 
scription player, $64.98. 


Model 9441 
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Purchase orders for the equipment should be 
sent to the Library Technology Project. 
LTP Publication Number 8, Evaluation of Lipa 


brary Record Players, Series IH (sold by ALA “w 


Publishing Department for $6) gives the ratings 
of all of these machines as determined by United 
States Testing Company. ove 





AN IMPROVED Simplex Book Jacket Cover has 
been announced by Bro-Dart Industries. The 
weight of the polyester film of the new cover 
has been increased 50 per cent providing more 
strength and durability, according to Bro-Dart. 


Paper backing has also been trimmed to 
more narrow width for easier folding. Cover prige 
has not been increased, For sample and prifes 
write Bro-Dart, 56 Earl St, Newark, N.J. 


* & 


A SLIDE PROJECTION system with an automatic 
random selection feature has been introduced by 
Decision Systems, Inc., of Teaneck, N.J. Called 
Dial-A-Slide, the device incorporates Kodak 
Carousel. By dialing or pressing the number 
of the slide desired, the projectionist can 
select any of 80 slides housed in the Carousel 
drum, in any sequence, permitting instant 
changes in presentation after a program has been 
set. Repeat of a view already seen is also possible 
without having to go through the entire slide 
cycle, according to the manufacturer. It is priced 
at $590 standard dial-selector version and $690 
with pushbutton selection. For further informa- 
tion write the manufacturer at 1490 W. Tryon 
Ave., Teaneck. eee 





Library 


Machine 


PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small-—-now print 
8 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencii printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE-— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 11, Chicago 40 
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LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 
are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


tock more differant titles in both plants then any other wholesaler 


HELL Sikh, M. wt. MOMENGE, Heko 


TUCSON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Nine new professional positions. Seven of these 
positions created for Arizona’s largest branch 
library due for completion in May. 
Branch Librarian HI (January); 
| Head of Reference Services, Librarian 
i \ TI (April); two Reference and Adult 
Services Librarians I (May); Young 
Adult Librarian I (May); Children’s 
Librarian I (May); Cataloger I and 
Children's Librarian I open now. 
We are looking for librarians with proven 
ability and initiative and a sense of responsi- 
bility, Promotional opportunities excellent, 
Reourmemenrs: Graduate library degree from 
ALA aceredited school. No experience neces- 
sary for Librarian I, two years for Librarian I 
and four years for Librarian IIT. Must be U.S. 
Citizen. 
Working Conpirtons: Librarian I may start 
$5,280 up to $5,760; Librarian TL $5,760 up to 
$6,300 and Librarian TH $6,300 up to $6,900, 
Excellent insurance plan; 11 paid holidays; 
has vacation days; 12 days sick leave. 


see ATION (WITH PHOTO IF Pos- 


John F. Anderson, Library Director, 
200 Seuth Sixth Avenue, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Reliable Service to 
Schools and 
Libraries 


for Free 


Catalogs and | 
the current issue | 


of BOOK NEWS | 








FOR SALE 
SEARCH Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out- of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plait J 
B ack Number Magazines. Esta 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duple ates for Sale. Abrahan agazine Begw 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept, 56 E 13 St, New York 
1006: 









lished 1889, Larg 








OUT. OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Se rvice, specialists 
in supplying out-of- “print books as listed in all Wbrary 
indexes (Gran ry & 1 Literatu 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont: : 
cte.). Want lists invited, 23 E. 4 5t, New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlincar Editions: Caesar's Gallie 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co, 67 Irving ee . New York 1 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 sit 
stocked, Sets, files, back issues, Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan, Canner’s ALA Dept, Boston 02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having en hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc, 215 Main 5t, Port 
Washington, L.I, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastem, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions, Monthly subscrip- 
tions--$10 vear. Cumulated (5 months & annual) 
$10. Annuals ’60, 61, 62, 63-35 poet Binder—$2 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd, Corvallis 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” bë Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete 
set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 
cross-references, and 58 items of Supplementary In- 
formation, $14 postpaid. Paste labela on your own 
folders to set up you vertical fle of pamphlets on 
occupational information, Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, 45701, 

DO you need an out-of-pri t book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co, FO. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, HL 
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POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for s chool colle 
public, teriinical libraries, etc, in U, 5. and overseas, 
Crusade, largest magazine of educ vation al opportuni- 
lies since 1952 includes summer jobs f 














No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
acaneies listed free. One $1; 8 issues yearly, 
rusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
2 









11222. 

UNIVERSITY of Ghana, Balme Library, 
Library. Applications are invited from professie 
qualified graduates or Fellows of the Library Associa- 





TL 

















tion for the following posts in the assistant librarian’s 
grade: 1) law librarian, 2) science librarian, 3) 
documents librarian, 4) Arabic studies librarian, and 
5) general duties librarian. Salary scale (under re- 
view); £1,050 x 50—£1,400 x 75-—£1,850; £1,900 per 
annum. 20% addition for non-Ghanaians. Entry at 
appropriate point, Appointment normally from two to 
five years in the first instance. Outfit allowanee £60. 
Car allowance £6150 per annum. Family allowance 
for non-Ghanaians for each child in West Africa, £50 
per annum, or if under age of 21 and being educated 
outside West Africa, £6100 per annum (maximum 
five children). Partly furnished accommodation at 
reasonable rental, Existing F.S.S.U_ policies main- 
tained or superannuation on similar basis. Passages 
for appointee and family on appointment and normal 
termination with annual vacation leave, Applications 
with full details of qualifications, experience, etc, 
and naming three referees to be sent to: Registrar, 
University of Ghana, P.O. Box 25, Legon, Acera, 
Ghana. 

east 
SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6540-$7200, plus ad- 
ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school plus 
2 years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York’s 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction. Book- 
mobile is operated from modern centrally located 
headquarters. Salary range $6180~$7380 or 85400- 
$6420, dependent on qualifications; excellent person- 
nel benefits include an optional 5% increase in take- 
home pay. Previous library experience desirable, but 
not mandatory. College and library science degrees 
from approved institutions and eligibility for profes- 
sional certificate are required. Write or telephone: 
William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Library Sys- 
tem, 419 W., Seneca St, Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. Tel: 
273-4074, 

SUPERVISOR of public library services to chil- 
dren and young adults. A challenging opportunity to 
provide state-level and statewide guidance and lead- 
ership in this important area of public library service. 
Library school degree plus appropriate library experi- 
ence of a professional nature required. Salary range 
is $7000 to $8850 (with employment at a rate above 
the minimum allowed). Apply Mrs. V. Genevieve 
Galick, Dir., Division of Library Extension, 200 New- 
bury St., Boston 02116. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Worcester Junior College. 
Library degree, salary commensurate with experience. 
Immediate appointment. One-month vacation, social 
security, YMCA retirement, faculty rank. Entering 
new library in December. Write Dean John Elber- 
feld, WJC, 766 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. If. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. Grad- 
uation from ALA-aceredited library school, plus 4 
years experience. Salary $7790-$8580 plus 5% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S department head. Excellent support- 
ing staff. Unusual fringe benefits, Beginning salary 
over $8000. Experience in public library and MSLS 
required. 30 minutes from NYC. Apply Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 
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CHILDREN’S librarian. Select books for well-read 
responsive children in seashore community year 
N.Y.C. Manage programs. 15,000 population. chf 
book budget. Congenial staff. $6110 up, depending 
on degree and experience. Contact Librariaa, Perrott 
Memorial Library, Old Greenwich, Conn. 

SENIOR librarian: Southern N.J. Population 
21,000, eligible for N.J. certification. Salary open, 36- 
hour week, month vacation, all legal holidays. 15 
days cumulative sick leave. New building program. 
Civil Service. Contact: Director, Free Publie Library, 
Bridgeton, N.J, Phone: 609-451-2620. 

BRANCH librarian: to take charge of new branch 
building. Opportunity to develop services. Library 
degree required; some experience, 20 hours per week, 
$3000. 22 days vacation, retirement plan, social se- 
curity, group insurances available. Apply: Librarian, 
Public Library, Windsor, Conn. 06095. 

ASSISTANT director for public services to super- 
vise the children’s services, circulation, and reference 
departments of a publie library which, with the 
passage of the State Aid to Libraries Act on July 1, 
was given the resource responsibility fer 34,000 
people in 8 nearby communities in Rhode Island. For 





~ 


many years the library has welcomed the ase of a 


resources and facilities by residents of towns i 
Connecticut as well as Rhode Island, In order. to 
maintain its distinguished record of seventy yea! 
excellent service to all who entered its doors, the 
library is expanding its resources and facilities to 
meet the demands of a combined population of 
76,000. Book collection: 84,000 volumes plus govern- 
ment document depository. Located in a beautiful 
summer resort area, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, social 
security, 37%4-hour week, 4-week vacation, salary 
$6600. Master’s degree from ALA-accredited library 
school required. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir, Public 
Library, Westerly, R.L 02891. 

JUNIOR librarian for resort community on Long 
Island’s North Shore, as general professional assist- 
ant. Duties include charge of young adult collection. 
Eligibility for N.Y. state certification. Building pro- 
gram in progress. Generous fringe benefits. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Salary $6000-$8400 in 8 steps. 
Apply Kirk L. Pressing, Dir., Public Library, North- 
port, N.Y, 11768. 

CONSULTANT in children’s work and youth serv- 
ices. Seventeen-member cooperative library system 
with headquarters in Niagara Falls needs a consult- 
ant to build a program for children and young adults 
through system libraries. Salary $7000-$8250, Fifth- 
year library degree from ALA-accredited school, two 
years experience, driver’s license, and eligibility for 
New York State professional librarian’s certificate 
required. Write Laurence G. Hill, Dir., Nioga Li- 
brary System, Pine Ave. & 9th St, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y, 14301. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian for suburban Pëtsburgh 
library. Population served, approximately 27,000. 
Opportunity to build book collection and service in 
area previously served by bookmobile. LS degree, 
experience desired. Salary dependent upom experi- 
ence; minimum $5200. Liberal vacation, hospitaliza- 
tion and insurance benefits, pension plan uneler con- 
sideration. Apply Publie Library, Monroeville, Pa. 

WESTERN New York library system has estab- 
lished position of school-—public library cocrdinator 
with funds from federal grant. Two to three years 
experience required fer senior librarian I grade. 
Car furnished by system. Experience as school li- 
brarian or teacher desirable but not mandatory. De- 
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a4 from ALA-accredited library school, good health, 
ye Ahl ability to acquire New York State driver's license 
are all necessary to qualify. One month, or 23 work- 
ing days, vacation, paid hospitalization, social secur- 
ity, and generous state retirement benefits. Salary 
$7500. For details contact Laurence G. Hill, Dir, 
Nioga Library System, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14301, 

TWO positions open: library science instructor and 
part-time ecquisitions~MLS, 3 years experience; 
also an assistant cataloger. College in western Penn- 
sylvania. New building, rapidly expanding enroll- 
ment. Excellent budget. State retirement system inte- 
grated with social security, sick leave, major medical 
avaliable. Position open January 1965. Salary $6000- 
$8000, depending upon qualifications. Contact Mil- 
dred Forness, Ln., State College, Edinboro, Pa. 

AUDIO-VISUAL consultant opening. State Li- 
brary, Library Extension Division, New York State 
Education Department. A field of expanding oppor- 
tunities under the federal Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. Do field work with library systems in 
guiding the use of audio-visual materials and devel- 
opment. of AV programs. Gain an overview of state- 
peice library development. Requirements: possession 

or eligibility for New York State professional li- 
brarian’s certificate, a bachelor’s degree and one year 
of graduate library school, 3 years of professional li- 
brary experience, including one year in an adminis- 
trative position, and satisfactory audio-visual experi- 
ence. Salary $8857-$9880; annual increment, $431. 
Excellent retirement plan, health insurance, social 
security, and other employee benefits. Send resume 
to: Personnel Director, State Education Department, 
Albany, N.Y. 12224, : 

PUBLIC library consultant openings. State Li- 
brary, Library Extension Division, New York State 
Education Department. Enter a field of expanding op- 
portunities under the federal Library Services and 
Construction Act. Be a part of a team of consultants 
guiding federal library services projects; give advi- 
sory assistance to librarians and trustees; do field 
work with library systems; gain an overview of state- 
wide library development. Requirements: possession 
of or eligibility for New York State professional li- 
brarian’s certificate, a bachelor’s degree and one year 
of graduate library school, 3 years of professional li- 
brary experience, including one year in an adminis- 
trative position. Salary $8857-$9880; annual incre- 
ment, $431. Excellent retirement plan, health insur- 
ance, social security, and other employee benefits. 
Send resume to: Personnel Director, State Education 
Dept., Albany, N.Y. 12224. 

HEAD librarian. 2-year women’s college in attrac- 
tive rural community 2 hours north of New York 
City, Library expansion program under way. Salary 
open. B-317, 

CHILDREN’S library consultant to work with ex- 
perienced headquarters staff, advise and assist 25 
member libraries in all aspects of children’s services. 
Excellent opportunity for one with initiative, enthu- 
siasm, energy, and ideas to participate in stimulating 
program of five-county cooperative association in 
New York’s beautiful Finger Lakes region. Salary 
range $6180-$7380. Liberal personnel benefits include 
optional 5% increase in take-home pay. Requires two 
years of appropriate experience, college and library 
acience degrees from approved institutions, eligibility 
for professional certificate and New York State driver's 
license. Apply: William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes 
Library System, 419 W, Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14951. 
Phone: 273-4074. 


= CATALOGERS: We continue to grow and continue 
to need help. We have interesting and diversified 
positions in stimulating and challenging new area of 
library service. We have openings ìn picturesque 
Lycoming Valley, Pa., and in the metropolitan area 
in Newark, New Jersey. Liberal salary commensurate 
with qualifications and experience. Openings for both 
temporary and permanent positions. Please send com 
plete resume to: Gertrude Oellrich, Chief of Catalog- 
ing and Training, Alanar Book Processing Center, 
P.O. Box 921, Williamsport, Pa. 

HEAD librarian. Challenging opportunity to plan 
new library. Master’s degree and at least one year's 
experience required. Salary open. State requirements 
in first letter, Write A. B. Jerard, Box 757, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. ted, 
CHILDREN’S librarian for fast growing pubtic li- 
brary 20 minutes from N.Y. 27,000 population, new 
building, one branch. Library degree, minimum $7500 
to start, with experience. Will consider applicants 
with no experience. See us first. Write: Director, 
Public Library, Paramus, N.J. i 

LIBRARY director, MLS. Small public library, 35 
minutes from NYC, 22,000 population, expanding to 
full-time service, requires director with minimem of 
2 years experience. Salary §7000-$8000. Customary 
fringe benefits. Please send resume to Harold Ross, 
Pres., 10 Donovan Ave., Carteret, N.J. 

HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth in 
circulation and book collection. Serves area with 
16,000 population twenty-eight miles from Pittsburgh. 
Attractively located and fully equipped new building 
with 5000 square foot floor area completed in 1962. 
Excellent opportunity for qualified person, Salary 
open. Degree of master of library science required. 
Some library experience desirable. Apply to: Ralph J. 
Hein, Pres., Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 Col- 
lege Ave., Beaver, Pa. 15009, 

HEAD librarian for Helen Kate Furness Free Li- 
brary, Wallingford, Pa., serving Nether Providence 
Township and Rose Valley Borough, residential in- 
tellectually active community near Swarthmore and 
Media, in area of Hedgerow Theatre, Pendle Hill, 
Swarthmore College, 14 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Population 11,800, circulation 75,000, more than 
doubled in four years. New building dedicated three 
years ago, capacity 40,000 volumes. Salary range 
$5800-$6300, depending on qualifications. Four weeks 
vacation, plus usual holidays. Library pays hospital 
and surgery insurance premiums. LS degree desirable, 
not mandatory if other education and experience su- 
perior. Apply Hubert A. Johnson, Pres, Board of 
Trustees, Helen Kate Furness Free Library, Walling- 
ford, Pa. 

READERS services librarian for liberal arts college 
within easy weekend distance of New York and Wash- 
ington, Degree from accredited library school required. 
Minimum salary without experience, $7000, 12 menths 
contract, faculty status, TIAA, social security, group 
health and life insurance available, month vacation. 
Staff of eight. Apply Anna M. Carper, Elizabethtown 
College Library, Elizabethtown, Pa. 17022. 

AREA library designated under federal-state pro- 
gram expands its staff. Wanted: junior Librarians (no 
experience), $6000-$7500; senior librarians, $6600~ 
$8400. Apply Julius Ostromecki, Dir., Johnson Public 
Library, Hackensack, N.J. 07501. 








southeast 


HEAD Jibrarian. Public library in growing area in 
Picayune, Mississippi, tung tree capital of the world, 


T3 


near new NASA Testing Facility, and within an hour 
of both New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The Library 
and Cultural Center is in a new and well-equipped 
building. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per 
son. Library degree and experience required. Write 
Mrs. C. B. Jones, 1303 Fifth Ave., Picayune, Miss. 

PROFESSIONAL librarian for new modern public 
library in small city of much historic interest. LS de- 
gree and experience desired. Salary open. Usual 
fringe benefits. Direct inquiries to Mrs. Cyrus Pyle, 
Library Commission, New Castle, Del. 

HEAD librarian in rapidly growing state. MS in 
library science from accredited library school plus 
five years experience in public and extension libraries 
including two years in a major administrative posi- 
tion. One month vacation, state retirement system, 
social security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Ellen S. 
Fox, Library Commission of the State of Delaware, 


Dover. 

COUNTY librarian, organize county system, six 
area libraries, and bookmobile. Must have LS degree, 
experience, and outgoing personality. Challenging 
position in fast-growing resort area on the beautiful 
southwest coast of Florida. Salary $6000 plus fringe 
benefits. 86 Bayshore Rd., North Fort Myers, Fla. 

BRANCH librarian opening in the Orlando and 
Orange County (Florida) Library System. 5Sth-year 
library degree and experience required, Good fringe 
benefits. Salary based on background and experience. 
Apply: Clara E. Wendel, Dir., 905 N. Orange Ave. 
Orlando, Fla. , 

BALTIMORE County Public Library needs a chil- 
dren’s specialist immediately to direct the activities 
of children’s department in a newly completed area 
branch library. Library school degree and two years 
experience required. Salary range $7181-$8621 in 
six steps. Usual fringe benefits. Write: Nancy A. 
Maier, Pers. Offr., Baltimore County Public Library, 
25 W. Chesapeake Ave, Towson, Md. 21204. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to develop children’s service 
in Shenandoah Valley town of 25,000. New children’s 
room, new books, good budget. MLS required. Start- 
ing $5640, 4 weeks vacation, and retirement. Health 
and life insurance available. Maximum age 45. Apply: 
David Rowland, Ln., Handley Library, Winchester, Va. 

FORT Lauderdale, Florida. Challenging professional 
positions to assist in an expanding library program, 
Present openings in adult, children’s, and technical 
services; additional opening anticipated. Library de- 
gree plus 2 years experience. Salary $480-9600 per 
month depending on qualifications, Hiring above mini- 
mum possible. Apply: Civil Service Department, P.O. 
Box 1181, Fort Lauderdale. 

CHILDREN’S specialist. Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association composed of 3 county li- 
braries, 3 main libraries, 2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. 
Growing semirural area of approximately 100,000, 30 
miles southeast of Washington, D.C. Also acts as 
county librarian of 1 county library. State retirement, 
group Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 3 weeks vacation, 
liberal sick leave, professional expense allowance. 
Graduate library science degree. 3 years experience 
desirable. 1 year’s experience with children required. 
$6000-$7500, with starting salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Write: Col. Robert A. Case, Pres., Executive 
Committee, Southern Maryland Regional Library As- 
sociation, Leonardtown, Md. 


midwest 


PROFESSIONAL assistant in 4-county regional sys- 
tem serving rural areas but located close to the cul- 
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tural advantages of the twin cities. 55050 T04 
Apply Marjorie Pomeroy, Dir., East Central Regio ‘al 
Library, Cambridge, Minn. 

CHILDREN’S or elementary school librarian to 
review children’s books for the Booklist. The re- 


viewer reads and evaluates new children’s books and gy 


writes annotations for publication in The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin. All work is done 
at ALA headquarters in Chicago. Applicants should 
have a library degree and experience with children 
in a public or elementary school library and a good 
basic knowledge of children’s literature; they should 
also be able to evaluate books for children and te 
write concise annotations. Beginning salary, $7488. 
Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. Apply to Edna 
Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

TWO professional vacancies in library system head- 
quarters 20 miles north of Detroit giving direct serv- 
ice to population of 500,000. 1) Reference librarian. 
Fifth-year library science degree required. 2) Audio- 
visual librarian, Fifth-year library science degree re- 
quired, but no audio-visual experience necessary. Sal- 


ary range for both positions $5835 to a probabl laud 


$7426 plus frequent cost of living increases. Exper 
enced persons would start at an intermediate step. 
Benefits include 23 days vacation, 13 days annual sick 
leave, cumulative to 100 days, 8 paid holidays, county 
retirement plan, Blue Cross, prepaid life insurance, 
longevity pay. Apply William C. Slemmer, Dir., Ma- 
comb County Library, 43533 Elizabeth Rd., Mount 
Clemens, Mich. 48043. 

TWO openings in public library in progressive city 
of 43,000. Library degree required, experience pre- 
ferred, Beginning salary of $5760-$6492 depending 
on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, 
retirement, paid hospitalization with major medical. 
Cataloguer for department with trained assistant and 
clerical help. New department being built. Adult 
services librarian to develop program. Write: Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

ASSISTANT county librarian. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $5000-up. 37%4-hour week, 4-week 
vacation, Blue Cross, county retirement plan, social 
security. New air-conditioned building. Library serves 
78,000, has 8 branch libraries and one bookmobile. 
Located near Detroit, Toledo, and Ann Arbor. Apply 
Director, Lenawee County Library, Adrian, Mich. 
49221. 

THREE positions. Head, young adult department: 
minimum of four years experience. Beginning salary 
from $7345 to $8217 depending upon experience. 
Annual increments to $8940, Head, order department: 
minimum of two years experience. Beginning salary 
from $6721 to $7313 depending upon experience. 
Annual increments to $8171. Children’s librarian: 
no experience required, Beginning salary from $6150 
to $6672 depending upon experience. Annual incre- 
ments to $7438. Library degree required. Payment 
of $144 on health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, good retirement plan. Main 
library located in cultural center which includes an 
art institute, plantetarium, and little theatre, with an 
auditorium and a historical museum beginning con- 
struction. Apply Assistant Director’s Office, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, Mich, 48502, 

MEDICAL librarian. Immediate opening for fe- 
male librarian to be responsible for all matters 
related to administration and operation of library 
services for staff doctors, residents, interns, and stu- 
dent nurses for a 467-bed, fully accredited general 
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teaching hospital. Salary range $6000 to $7200. Lib: 
‘eral fringe benefits including excellent retirement 
program and pleasant working conditions. Write of 
phone collect: Director of Personnel, Butterworth 
Hospital, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49503. 

CAREERS in cataloging for recent library school 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
midwestern town, Familiarity with at least one 
European foreign language required. Starting salary, 
$6000-$6500. Faculty status. TIAA and social secu- 
rity, disability and life insurance, Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield. Apply: Director, University of Towa 
Libraries, Iowa City. 

LIBRARIAN I. Children’s, reference, and catalog 
librarians for an expanding system. New $3,000,000 
Henry Ford Memorial Library in the planning stages. 
Beginning salary $5776, and up to $6404 a year with 
experience. Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Depart- 
ment of Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 48126, 
TWO positions. Gilbert M. Simmons Library. Li- 
brarian l, extension service. Assistant to head of ex- 
tension, Duties include supervision of one booktrailer 
with staff of two; salary dependent upon experience. 

solary range $5496-$7011. Librarian H, central li- 
brary. Main responsibilities in public relations, writ- 
ing ability, experience required; beginning salary 
dependent upon qualifications, Salary range $5976- 
$7624. Bachelor's and library degree required. Sal- 
ary range in six steps, first 5% increase after six 
months, 22 days vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin re- 
tirement plan, health insurance provided, Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. i 

CAREERS for young and ambitious library schoo 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
Midwestern town. Engineering librarian, $8000: 
me ical library assistant, $6500. Faculty status, 














AAN and social security, disability and life insur- 
ance, Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Apply: Director, 
University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 

HEAD librarian with Sth-year degree for com- 
munity serving 17,000 in Frankfort, Indiana. Salary 
open, Attractive air-conditioned library. Sick leave, 
social security and liberal vacation. Apply Mrs. Wil- 
liam Spencer, 654 5, Clay, Frankfort, Ind. 46041. 

BRANCH /ibrerian---Evanston, Ilinois. Long es- 
tablished branch with good future possibilities. 4- 
week vacation, excellent pension, and fringe benefits. 
LS degree. Some experience desirable. Start March 1. 
Salary open. Contact Andre S. Nielsen, Ln. ; 

EDEN Theological Seminary Library seeking er- 
perienced cataloger with MLS or BSLS degree. 
Knowledge of German helpfal but not mandatory. 
3744-hour week. One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, pension plan. Salary negotiable. Write Rev. 
W. R. Mehl, Ln. 475 E. Lockwood Ave, Webster 
Groves, Mo, 63119. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed in a new attractive 
public library in a university community. 5-year li- 
brary degree, experience preferred. 4 weeks vacation, 
sick leave, and other fringe benefits, Minimum salary 
$6000. Apply to Gertrude F. Hale, Ln., Public Lä- 
brary, 950 Abbott Rd., Lansing, Mich. : 

UNIVERSITY of Dlinois Chicago Circle seeks 
eandidates for the following positions: head, refer- 
ence department (salary open) to develop and ad- 
minister reference services on 3 floors of new li 
brary, supervise 7 professional librarians and cleri- 
cal staff (projected staff of 13 professionals by 1969). 
Qualifications: graduate library degree, 6-8 years 
experience in university library, proved administra- 











tive ability. Assistant reference librarians (3 vacan- 
cies, salary $6100), to assist faculty and students in 
the use and interpretation of library resources. Op- 
portunity for specialization in subject areas. Qualifi- 
cations: graduate library degree, one or more years 
reference experience desirable. The new Chicago 
Circle Campus of the University of Ilinois will epen 
in February 1965 with a fuil four-year program. 
Present enrollment: 5200; projected enrollment: 
20,000 students by 1970. First phase of library has 
seats for 1500 and book capacity of 260,000 volumes. 
Final building, to be completed in 1969, will seat 
6000 students and have capacity in excess of 
1,000,000 volumes. Professional librarians have aca- 
demic rank and privileges: university retirement 
system, one-month vacation, 5744-hour work week. 
Applications should be accompanied by full bi- 
ographical data, including educational backgreund 
and experience, and 3 references, Apply: Frazer G, 
Poole, Ln., University of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago 60611. 

PROFESSIONAL head librarian for public li 
brary in city located in scenic, prosperous north- 
east Iowa, midway between Des Moines and Minne- 
apolis, serving city-county population of 15,000. 
Excellent art collection. Recently remodeled chil- 
dren’s room. Experienced, cooperative staff. Com- 
munity, educational, and library interest level high. 
Salary dependent on qualifications. One-month vaca- 
tion. State retirement. Position available January 1, 
1965. Send reply to Board President Jack Frye, 
Public Library, Charles City, Towa. 

HEAD librarian for growing suburban city; work 
with progressive board, friendly community to ex- 
pand present facilities. Salary open and dependent 
on experience. Please write Emil Horn, Chmn., Civil 
Service Commission, City of Brookfield, 2000 N. 
Calhoun Rd., Brookfield, Wis. 

CATALOGER needed for a fine new library in a 
growing private college of 1100 students. MLS re- 
quired. Rapidly expanding collection. Opportunity 
for promotion, Salary open. Write: James A. Dodd, 
Dir., Shipman Library, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

CHILDREN'S librarian for growing, li 
minded community. Occupancy of new buildi 
with large, beautifully equipped children’s r 
expected by next Christmas. Experience desirable 
but not essential. Salary open. LS degree required. 
June graduate with interest in children’s work will 
he considered. Send resume to Library Adminis- 
trator, Niles Publie Library District, 7944 Wauke- 
gan Rd.. Niles, HI. 60648. 

CHILDREN’S Ubrarian--library degree required. 
Salary $6000 up, depending on qualifications and 
experience, 4 weeks vacation, municipal pessi 














; jon 
plan, sick leave, and usual paid holidays. Arnual 
review of salary. Written personnel policy, Air- 
conditioned building. Apply to Mrs. Freda S. 
Thorson, Public Library, Northbrook, TL 

DIRECTOR of library services wanted for the 
public library in Clinton, Iowa. Population 36,000, 
book collection 61,000, circulation 274,000. Position 
epen January 1, 1965. Qualifications: graduate of 
an accredited library school, experience highly 
desirable. Salary open depending upon qualifica 
tions. Write to Paul F. Kamler, Public Library, 
Clinton, Towa. 

DIRECTOR for metropolitan area county library 
system of 14 cooperating libraries with an adminis- 
tration and processing center. Lake County Public 
Library serves an expanding population now at 
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160,000; is progressive in breaking barriers to explore 
the library service potential. Eleven new libraries pro- 
grammed for building during the coming year out of 
a $1,500,000 bond issue. MA degree in library science 
required, with 3 years administrative experience. Four 
weeks vacation, holidays, sick leave, Blue Cross, state 
retirement and social security. Salary open to negotia- 
tion. Apply: Mrs. Dorothy Maud, Acting Dir., 221 W. 
Ridge Rd., Griffith, Ind. 

ART librarian: for leading Midwest art center in 
a lively university and college city. Someone with 
imagination, library experience, and interest in art, 
to make our library a stimulating part of our overall 
service to members, artists, students, and the general 
public. Send letter and resume to Alfred P. Maurice, 
Dir., Kalamazoo Art Center, 314 South Park St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


mountain plains 
LIBRARIAN IL wanted by the city of Pueblo, 
Colorado, Public Library. Population 97,000. Four 
new positions now open. Opportunity to work in a 
new $750,000 library now under construction. Salary 
range: $440 to $503, Degree required in library sci- 
ence. Experience is desirable but not essential. Two 
weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement program. All 
applications showing experience and education will 
be considered, Apply to Personnel Director, City 
Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 

LINCOLN, Nebraska, Bennett Martin Publie Li- 
brary, Lincoln City Libraries. University community 
with excellent cultural resources. Two coordinator 
positions available, librarian II, normal entry step 
$6108 (six steps to $7764). Extension service, 
branches, and county service. Children’s service, main 
and branch program for children and young adults. 
Also two beginning professional assignments, li- 
brarian I, $5280 to $6720. Audio-visual and fine arts 
librarian—-film library, recordings, picture loan serv- 
ice. Circulation librarian—adult service, loan, main 
and branches. Send resume to Personnel Department, 
City Hall. 


southwest 
NEW positions now open: assistant university li- 
brarian with primary responsibility for technical 
processes, MLS and experience; divinity school li 
brarian, BD or equivalent and LS training. Begin- 
ning salary based on qualifications. Liberal fringe 
benefits. For details write Librarian, Texas Christian 
University, Fort Worth 76129, 

NEW MEXICO State Library. Reference librari- 
ans, adult services librarian, children’s librarians for 
regional libraries. One assistant children’s librarian 
in state library. State retirement, social security, 
group insurance voluntary, three weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave. Library science degree re- 
quired. Public relations, story hour involved. En- 
tering salary $5280-$5520, maximum $7200. Apply: 
Dorothy J. Watkins, Box 1629, Sante Fe 87501. 

PHOENIX, Arizona: Several professional open- 
ings with the nation’s fastest-growing city (525,000). 
Librarian I, $6168-$7920. Opening for section head 
of science and industry. Librarian Ii, $6456-$8280. 
Openings for head of extension division and for 
central library division head. Annual salary in- 
creases. Comprehensive fringe benefits. Unsurpassed 
resort climate plus approved branch expansion pro- 
gram promising good advancement opportunities. 
Apply to Robert W. Galloway, Pers. Supv., 251 W. 
Washington, Phoenix 85003. 
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pacific northwest 
POSITION open. County librarian for beaatiful héw 
library in fine climate of central Oregon. Near’ ex- 
cellent recreational facilities. Population 9500. Re- 
gional library system, bookmobile service throughout 
county, Candidate must be a graduate of an ac- 
credited library school. Salary dependent upon qual- 
ifications. Apply Alma Lippman, Chmn.. Library 
Board, Crook County Library, Prineville, Ore. 

WANTED: chief librarian for Rocky Mountain 
public library in city of 60,000. Needs te promete 
reading and wider areas of service. Requires a h- 
brary school degree from an accredited library 
school and appropriate experience. Salary $8600, 
group hospitalization, retirement and social security, 
vacation. Contact: Ann Whitmack, Parmly Billings 
Memoria) Library, 2822 Montana Ave., Billings, 
Mont, 

WANTED: well-trained, competent, voung di 
brarian with or without experience, to head public 
library, town of 18,000 situated in good recreation 
area, Salary competitive, cooperative board. Write 
Board of Trustees, Nampa Carnegie Library, Nampa, 
Idaho. 


far wést 
LIBRARIAN Il opening in reference section. Be- 
ginning salary $6318 with increases to $7500. ALA- 
accredited school graduate plus two years experi- 
ence, Health, insurance, retirement plan, 12 days 
vacation and sick leave plus all legal holidays. New 
central library building. Apply Personnel Office, 
Stockton & San Joaquin County Public Library, 
605 N. El Dorado, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 
CHILDREN’S Jibrerian with library degree and 
adequate experience to head department. Active 
program in community of 25,000 with high level of 
education, 15 miles south of San Franciseo. Salary 
$6720-$7776 depending on experience. Write G. P. 
Lechich, Public Library, Burlingame, Calif. 94010. 


hawaii 
CHILDREN’S librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui. Two State of Hawaii civil service 
positions requiring one year professional children's 
library program experience and graduation from 
ALA-accredited school. Employment includes medi- 
cal plan, social security coverage, retirement plan 
membership, and other benefits, $5592-$7128. Foreign 
language catalog librarian for University ef Hawaii 
library requiring graduation from ALA-accredited 
school and one year cataloging experience involving 
application of reading knowledge of French. German, 
and Russian. Employment includes medical plan, so- 
cial security coverage, retirement plan membership, 
and other benefits. $5368-$7488. Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani St, Honolulu. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether ycu are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. H voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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A superb 38-page series of three articles on 
flags makes this, in every sense, a “banner” 
year for Compton's. Unfurling a total of 288 
flags in brilliant full-color illustration, it in- 
cludes flags of all kinds and all countries, 
with fascinating information on the origins 
and meanings of flags, the history and evo- 
lution of the Stars and Stripes, and correct 
ways of honoring and displaying our national 
emblem. 


NEW NATIONS: The trend of change, so charac- 
teristic of our times, is nowhere more dramatically 
manifest than in Africa and Southeast Asia, where 
socio-economic and political awakening is bringing 
new independent nations into being. Compton’s 
keeps abreast of these changes with its colorful, 
comprehensive article, AFRICA (with Fact Summary), 
and with separate articles on individual nations such 
as MALAWI, CAMEROON, ZAMBIA, SIERRA LEONE, 
SENEGAL, and the new Federation of MALAYSIA. 


COMPTON'S, the first encyclopedia to adopt a 
continuous building and revision program, still 
sets the pace in educational publishing. From 
social studies to space travel, from nuclear sci- 
ence to nature study, from gymnastics to gui- 
tars, from Cuisenaire rods to current events — 
this “Era of Change” edition is as up-to-date as 
tomorrow’s classroom assignment. It illumi- 
nates the past—elucidates the new directions 
and new dimensions of the world today. It con- 
tinues the Compton tradition of using “teach- 
ing” pictures and a clear, vivid writing style, 
with subjects treated at the reading level of the 
grade in which they are usually taught. 


reflec 








The era of change 


BRITISH EMPIRE: A major area of 
change in Compton’s, as indeed in the 
world today. Compton's up-to-date cover- 
age of this far-flung subject includes arti- 
cles on: BRITISH EMPIRE AND COMMON- 
WEALTH OF NATIONS, BRITISH ISLES, 
ENGLAND, ENGLISH HISTORY, GREAT BRIT- 
AIN (with new six-page Fact Summary), 
LONDON, SCOTLAND, WALES, IRELAND, 
NORTHERN IRELAND, UNITED KINGDOM. 


PARLIAMENTS: The essential tool of the democratic process, Parliament is a timely 
subject in this era of political change. Compton's new articles include not only the gen- 
eral subject of PARLIAMENT but also the British Parliament (from which our own national 
assembly derives), the parliaments of Australia and Canada, and a separate article on 
PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 


RUSSIA: Compton's authoritative 
49-page RUSSIA article is importantly re- 
vised, updated, and extended with new 
material including information on recent 


An invaluable Fact Summary includes 


the United States compare in Land, Land 
Use, Population, Density of Population, 
Production, Education, Transportation 
and Communication, Personal, Political 


and Work Time Required to Buy Things. 


ITALY: Compton’s completely 
revised and expanded coverage 
includes a Fact Summary, as 
well as a Reference-Outline, 
and a new article on ITALY’S 
HISTORY— unfolding, from an- 
cient empire to modern repub- 
lic, some of the most dramatic 
and interesting chapters in the 
annals of any country. 


EXCLUSIVE FACT SUMMARIES—No need to dig for 
information... with Compton’s exclusive FACT 


SUMMARIES appended for most continents, coun- 
tries, and every state. 





THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin, in a review representing 
the consensus of a board of 35 librarians, finds that 
“__. Compton's attains its aim of providing material 
which will assist young people with their school 
assignments . . . satisfy their intellectual curiosity ... 
stimulate new interests. It is recommended for... 
elementary grades through high school.” 


ted in Compton’s 


unique charts showing how Russia and 


and Economic Freedoms, Level of Living, — 


2an 


changes in the Soviet political system. 4 
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AEROSPACE: The first en- 
cyclopedia even to use the 
term Aerospace, Compton's 
has the last word, too, in this 
vital and dynamic subject 
area. Numerous new pages 
include a full—and fully illus- 
trated—account of the recent 


Sen of Knowledge) 
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wa 


RANGER Vil 


par A Ranger moon shot and its 
f CAMERA photographs of the lunar sur- 

y Haan A face, as well as new material 
ANTENNA, AND SHROUD. ANTEN on PLANETS, NEBULAE, SAT- 


ANTENNA AND SHROUD ANTENNA 





ELLITES, and ASTEROIDS. 


NEW MATH: In this era of elec- 
tronics and automation, the chal- 
lenge of change is being met by a 
new understanding of how children 
learn mathematical concepts. New 
in Compton’s 1965 edition is an 
illuminating article on the NEW 
MATH, comprehensively covering 
its basic philosophy, its ultimate 
goals, and its revolutionary new 
methods of instruction. 





PETROLEUM: The world of modern man i 
dependent upon the power of petroleum 
raw material that fuels its automobil 
ships and airplanes, its homes, schools an 
industrial plants. A vast petroleum industr 
has given rise to a dynamic science, pet 
chemistry — producing new and better s 
vents, paints, detergents, plastics, syntheti 
rubbers and fibers. Three Compton article 
—PETROLEUM, PETROLEUM TECHNOLOGY, and 
PETROCHEMICALS—now include new materia 
on all aspects of this vital subject 








NATURE STUDY: Completely redone for 
1965, Compton's comprehensive 42-page a 


r ticle on NATURE STUDY features an exclusive 
EXCLUSIVE FACT-INDEX—No need to search for the subject—or four-layer “transvision” (three layers 


any information related to it—with Compton's exclusive FACT- which are illustrated above). It shows 67 dif 
INDEX in the back of every volume and a Reference-Outline for ferent plants and animals living together i 
every major subject area. the common environment of strean 
meadow, and woodland. Each transparer 
overlay shows a different level of life, from 
simple plants to man. 

In addition to learning about living things 
SCIENCE READING GUIDE: Long leading the way in science and their interrelationships in the balance of 





coverage, Compton’s now adds another valuable reference source: an nature, the nature hobbyist can learn how to 
annotated guide to reading in the basic sciences and mathematics. make a terrarium, aquarium, habitat box, ant 
Covering every school science from Aeronautics to Zoology, it de- house or insect cage. A Reference-Outline and 
scribes 200 current, curriculum-oriented books for background Bibliography for further study are appended 


reading, indicating the difficulty level of each. 


COLORFUL 
NEW 
SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


Compton S 
1965 





CIRCUSES: Go to the circus! Step inside the pages of Comp- CLOWNS: See the clowns! See four fascinating pages of col- 
ton’s for the greatest show on paper —a three-ring, ten-page orful circus comics in every kind of costume and make-up, and 
article — a color-extravaganza of illustration and information. learn all about them—in Compton’s new article on CLOWNS. 





HERALDRY AND THE MIDDLE AGES: The pageantry and color of the MIDDLE AGES is 
captured in Compton’s fine article (with new illustration), and also in a brilliantly Illustrated 
new article on HERALDRY. 


TIMELESS AND TIMELY...the new Compton’s ranges in subject 
matter from knights of old to Peace Corps volunteers today. The ’65 
edition covers all aspects of the recent United States national elec- 
ZOOS: Go to the zoo in Compton's tion and includes many other new and notable articles—among them, 
too, New in tne 1965 aticie as SPANISH LITERATURE, PAINTS, BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, IRRI- 
with a wealth of facts and color GATION AND RECLAMATION, as well as new and revised city 
photographs HOW ZOOS KEEP WILD articles, 17 new biographies, and a new annotated reading guide of 
ANIMALS HEALTHY AND HAPPY. major interest, BOOKS ABOUT THE NEGRO. 





NET PRICES* TO SCHOOLS & LIBRARIES FOR COMPTON'S BUILDING AND 
COMPTON’S 1965 ERA-OF-CHANGE EDITION + REVISION STATISTICS 1965 SINCE 1960 





New Regency Binding Ea) este $124.00 C t , Articles added, rewritten, or revised 829 4,396 
Shipping and handling.......... 3.00 0 mp ons New pictures, maps, graphs, and 
$127.00 GiAMIDRG iT Gtk e asso fuss ke 1,003 6,338 
Standard Duracloth Binding...... $114.00 New pages added 
Shipping and handling.......... 3.00 (including Fact-Index) ........ 143 861 
$117.00 Total pages changed........... 2,942 17,221* 


Plus sales or use tax if applicable. No cash or 
quantity discounts or trade-in allowances. 

*Net prices include Compton’s “KYE” (KNOW 
YOUR ENCYCLOPEDIA) Program, practice exer- 


cises in seven simple steps, to instruct stu- S 
dents in the arrangement and basic features of F. E. Compton Co., Division of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


the encyclopedia. First in Quality 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


*Many pages are brought up to date several times in any 
five-year period; hence, total number of revised pages since 
1960 exceeds the number of pages in Compton’s. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR aaa 
ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 1965 


Climaxes a Decade of Planning, Pre-Testing, Rebuilding, and Expansion 


NOW the Encyclopedia with Authority, Scholarship, Accuracy, Scope, 
Readability, Student Motivation, Beauty, Durability -COM PREHEN- 
SIVE YET CONCISE. 


“One of the major curriculum-centered home and school encyclopedias 


- Outstanding accuracy . . . Superior overall production” — General 
Encyclopedias in Print. “An invaluable tool . . . for the full range of school 
years’’— The Catholic Educator. 

Fifty Nobel Prize Winning Contributors—More Than Any E 
Other Encyclopedia In the World. Contributions by May Hill f 


Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Father Redmond Burke, 
Carleton Coon, Richard M. Dorson, Mary K. Eakin, Sara Innis Fi 
Fenwick, George Gamow, Charles F. Gosnell, Virginia = 
Haviland, S. I. Hayakawa, Hubert H. Humphrey, Robert Jastrow, E. T. McSwain, 
William C. Menninger, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Richard Nixon, 
Lester B. Pearson, Paul Sears, Harold Shane, Jesse H. Shera, Edwin Tunis, 
William Van Til, Paul Witty, the late Eleanor Roosevelt and President Kennedy, 
and many others. 
Thousands of Effective New Visual Aids: Exclusive New Full-Color State 
Maps with Indexes. 

Best Encyclopedia Buy in the history of educational publishing — 1,160 
pages added since 1964 Edition, yet the price is STILL only $66.25, plus 
postage, to schools and libraries (in the sturdy. ten-volume library binding). 






The UNITED EDUCATORS Ince. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 








Your choice of free American Educator reprints: “Modern Math" by Lola J. May of 
Winnetka Schools or “Shakespeare Quadricentennial Memorial Reprint” by Dr. 
Giles Dawson of Folger Shakespeare Library. Write to School and Library Service, 
Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake Bluff, III. 







ANIMAL 


ONE OF MORE THAN 
400 NEW AND 
COMPLETELY REVISED 


ARTICLES IN THE 


1965 


WORLD BOOK / 
ENCYCLOPEDIA / 





Progress Shows... Progress Continues 


If World Book editors undertook to 
develop a totally new encyclopedia, 
it would be exactly like the 1965 
edition! Every important point of 
progress has been probed, studied, 
described by experts, and included 
in this basic aid to education. 
New, modern art and layout 


treatments increase interest and 
clarity. New fields of study open 
the doors to wider learning. It is, 
indeed, another achievement in the 
continuing progress of World Book 
Encyclopedia. Explore the 1965 edi- 
tion yourself. There has never been 
an encyclopedia like it. 


New and Completely Revised Articles Include: 


ANIMAL « OCEAN « ASTRONOMY « CAT ¢ CHEMISTRY » CHINA » WINSTON CHURCHILL + 
DRUG » UNDERWATER DEMOLITION TEAM + LASER + CIRCUS + INDIA + FARM AND 
FARMING » MONEY « HORSE « DECORATIONS AND MEDALS +« PHOTOGRAPHY œe 
LINGUISTICS » JAPAN « ZOO + HYDROFOIL + FISHING INDUSTRY 


FREE! PORTFOLIO OF PROGRESS 
describes the 1965 World Book 
Encyclopedia in greater detail. Sep- 
arate inserts are included which 
show editorial and art treatment of 
subjects in major study areas. Write 
to our School and Library Service 
Department for your complimentary 


copy. 
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FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London e Rome e Sydney e Toronto 
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How University Microfilms 
drastically reduces the high cost 
of storing periodicals. 


Did you know that if you subscribe to 500 magazines, it 

will cost you $116,250 to store them for thirty years? 

University Microfilms has developed a system that can 

reduce this cost by 94%. That’s right. Instead of costing 

$116,250, the UMI system costs you only $6,975. And you 

still give people the convenience of paper copies. 
Here’s how the UMI system works: 


You place a subscription to any 

e magazine through your library row HUN & 

agent. Same as you've always done. 

And you continue to receive the reg- 
ular paper issues. 


At the same time you place a 

e subscription with University 

Microfilms for a microfilm copy of 

the magazine. The cost of this sub- * 

scription is about the same as you’ve been paying 

for binding periodicals, so there is no increase in costs. 
= = 








pe 
aur 





TIAE 
3 At the end of the volume year, University Micro- You keep the paper copies of 
e films ships your microfilm copy of the magazine. You e the magazine in the library 
get the entire year’s editions on one roll of microfilm unbound until the period of great- 
with an index for the year at the beginning of the reel. est use is over. (Studies show that 


this varies from two to five years, 
depending on the publication.) At 
the end of this period, you throw 
out the paper copies and substi- 
tute the microfilm. 

That’s all you have to do to cut 
your costs by 94% (or $109,275). 
And you do it without reducing 
your service. 





If you want to know more about [Pp UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. 
the UMI Periodical System, write: M 313 NORTH FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


A subsidiary of Xerox Corporation 


Are your present guides robbing 
you of valuable catalog card space? 
Replace them with Space-Saver Gold- 
en Guides and get maximum use of 
every inch of space in your catalog 
drawers. 

Every pressboard guide you replace 
gives you room for a Golden Guide 
plus 3 more catalog cards. In a 60 
drawer unit with 15 guides to a 
drawer, you’ll gain space enough for 
2700 additional catalog cards. 

Or take advantage of this thinness 
to refine your guiding to speed up fil- 
ing and finding. Every pressboard 
guide you remove leaves space for 4 
Golden Guides. Even buff guides are 
twice as thick as Golden Guides. 

And Golden Guides are tough — 
made of laminated Mylar*. Won’t tear, 


GOLDEN 
GUIDES 

| give you more space 
' in your catalog 


drawers 





split or crack in use. Tabs won’t break 
off. Fingerprints and soil wipe off with 
a damp cloth. 

Get the most of your catalog card 
drawer space. Write for the facts 
about Golden Guides — the thinnest, 
most durable guide made today — 
available only from Demco. 

*DuPont Reg. T.M. 


Guarantee 


If any Demco Space-Saver Golden 


Guide tears, splits, cracks, peels, 
warps or shatters in normal us- 
age, return it to Demco and it 
will be replaced at no cost to you. 





DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 


Announcing... 
A New Service from Bro-Dart 


Alanar Book Cataloging 
and Processing Kits 


Each Kit Contains: 


* Complete Set of Headed and Classified Catalog Cards, ~ 
with extra unheaded cards for special subject headings 
(Sears Headings with Dewey Classification — will interfile 
with Wilson Cards). 


. * Book Pocket, with printed author, title, call number and 
An option annotation 
to meet 


your needs * Book Card, with printed author, title and call number 


Order books with Book e Several Printed Spine Labels with alternate call numbers 


j Cataloging an fat 
it materials already applie , ` : ; : 
and atotected Wit the Titles covered by this program will be ready for delivery in the 
Lifetime® Book Jacket Cover, Spring of 1965 and will include: 
ready for shelving... ONLY 
50¢ ADDED TO NET COST 


OF BOOK* = (1) all titles in the Elementary School Library Catalog 
now being completed. This list will include more than 
Order books with Book 5,000 professionally selected titles; 


Cataloging and Processing 


Co eave an (2) all titles available from publishers in library bindings 


. ONLY 35¢ ADDED TO (approximately 10,000 titles) 
NET COST OF BOOK* 


Order books with Book ‘ : 
Cataloging aiid Processing A complete catalog of titles under this program 


Kits supplied .. . ONLY 25¢ will be available shortly. 
ADDED TO NET COST OF BOOK* 


And, perhaps most important of all, only the 


Baas ee Alanar /Bro-Dart combination can offer you the 
those who must or wish to utmost in convenience and flexibility — so 
assemble books and economically! 


protective covers from various 
sources of supply... ONLY 
29¢ EACH Write far Complete Information 


Sho Dart INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 1495 C, 1609 Memorial Ave. 
*Usual Library Discounts Apply Williamsport, Pa. 17704 
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FEBRUARY COVER 

National Library Week has two 
, posters this year. One was re- 
produced in the January Bulle- 
tin Board; the other appears 
on this month’s cover. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
Ann Arbor, 


versity Microfilms, 


Mich. 
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To Help You Recognize And Get 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDING 


There is only ONE LIBRARY BINDING whether you 
obtain it for rebound books, periodicals, or prebound 
new books. 

LIBRARY BINDING — the very term — means a process 
exclusive for library use which Certified Library Binders 
warrant, and which provides maximum circulation and 
service from every volume bound to the rigid Library 
Binding Institute Standard. 

Our Treasure House consists of new material for your 
guidance. 


1. Handbook of Library Binding (1963) 

2. Standard For Library Binding (Revised 
1963) 

3. Membership Roster (1964) 

4. Current Posters For Library Promotion 

5. Set of Colored Slides “The Art That 
Binds” 

6. 16mm Sound, Color Film “The Art That 
Binds” 
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All available from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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A new ten-minute, sound-color 35mm strip film, 
“Living School Libraries,” has been developed 
by the Knapp School Libraries Project. Narra- 
tion is by Forrest Tucker. The film is the Gust 
audio-visual report on the project. Available 
from the ALA Publishing Department at $6 a 


copy. 
* 

Donald H. MeGannon, president and chairman of 
the board of the Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company, is the new chairman of the National ™ 
Book Committee, succeeding Norman H. Strouse, 
chairman of the board of J. Walter Thompson 
Company. Mr. McGannon was chairman of the 
Steering Committee for National Library Week 
1963. Mason W. Gross, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, is a newly elected vice-chairman. 


* 


The tenth anniversary meeting of the Midwest 
Academic Librarians Conference will be held on 
the Beloit, Wis., College campus the weekend of 
April 30. Conferees will be housed in college dor- 
mitories and will have an opportunity to tour the 
Colonel Robert H. Morse Library, completed in 
1962. H. Vail Deale, director of libraries at Beloit, 
has published a history of this conference in the 
November 1964 issue of College and Research Li- 
braries. 

* 
“Objectives and Standards for Special Libraries,” 
published in the December 1964 issue of Special 
Libraries, is available free as a reprint from the 
Special Libraries Association, 31 E. 10th St., 
New York 10003. 

* 


A new edition of “In-Service Training: A Bib- 
liographical Essay,” prepared under the auspices 
of the Library Administration Division’s Person- 
nel Section by Judith K. Sollenberger of the In- 
dianapolis Public Library, is available from LAD 
at $1 a copy. 25p., letterpress, paperbound. 


* 


The National Committee for Children and Youth 
has a number of pamphlets on mental retarda- 
tion which are available to libraries for distribu- 
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tion in quantity. For these and other suggestions 
for library programs write the committee, 1145 
19th St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 200306. 


* 


Choice: Books for College Libraries has moved 
its offices to 42 Broad Street, Middletown, Con- 
necticut 06458. Telephone 347-6933, Area Code 
203. 
* 

The ALA headquarters library has revised its lists 
of Films and Kinescopes, Tapes, and Filmstrips 
tite Fecords. Copies of the three lists are avail- 
able on request, 


* 


Regulations for Financial Assistance for Con- 


struction of Higher Education Facilities, part of 


the Higher Education Act of 1963, were printed. 
in the Federal Register for August 27, 1964. A. 


reprint copy (OE-51008) of these regulations can 
be obtained from the Bureau of Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20202. The regulation includes this, 
definition: “ ‘Library facilities’ means rooms or 
groups of rooms used for the collection, storage, 
circulation, and use of books, periodicals, manu- 
scripts and other reading materials, including 
the general library, departmental libraries, and 
rooms for special collections of documents, rooms 
for storage of films, records, and other audios 
visual equipment and materials, library reading 
and listening rooms, acquisition room, catalog- 
ing room, document reproduction room, circula- 
tion and reference desks and any other similar 
library service area... . Library science labora; 
tories and lecture classrooms located in a library 
building are to be counted as either general class» 
rooms or instructional laboratories and shops.” 


* 


. and among our welcome correspondents: 
“Congratulations on your first-rate issue of Jan; 
vary 1965. I think there is much of great value 
in this issue and would like to know how much 
it would cost to order 100, 200, or 300 copies if 
you have them available.” -David K. Berning- 
hausen, director, University of Minnesota Library 
School, Minneapolis. s.. 
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ARE YOU BOXED IN 
BY BOOK ORDERS? 























NOW .. . ONE DEALER COVERS 

ALL YOUR BOOK ORDERS! 
It is no longer necessary to box your- 
self in. CONSOLIDATED BOOK 
SERVICE clears your way fo more 
efficient library management by tak- 
ing the book load off your shoulders. 
NOW ... CONSOLIDATED BOOK 
OFFERS YOU A ONE-STOP, ONE 
SOURCE service for any and all of 
your book requirements. 


SEND FOR OUR MANMIMUM 


DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 





CONSOLIDATED BOOK 
SERVICE INC. 
20 East 30th Street 
New York, N.Y. 100174 
212 MU 4-5717 
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Which of the three 
major encyclopedias is 

used most heavily by 
secondary school students? 


674. 
secondary school librarians 
have just told us. 


rd 


eas 


59% said Collier’s. 


More than Encyclopedias ‘‘A’’ and “B” combined. 


The survey, first of its kind, was conducted by Bennett- 
Chaikin, Inc., a leading independent research organization. 


674 secondary school librarians, representing an 
accurate national cross section, replied. 
Their answers were based on day in, day out observations 
_as students came in to do their assignments. 
No librarian knew the identity of the research sponsor. 


These 674 school librarians made other interesting 
. judgments. Of the three major encyclopedias, most said: 


Collier’s was easiest to read and understand. 


Collier’s had the most interesting, 
stimulating style of writing. 


Collier’s had the best maps and 
illustrations. 


Collier’s was the best organized 
for practical information. 





Collier’s had the most useful index volume. 


Finally, they were asked which of the three 
major encyclopedias they would choose if they could have 
only one on their shelves. 


Again, the percentage for Collier’s was greater than 
that of Encyclopedias “A” and “B” combined. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011 
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THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





A few copies available of "For the Lack of A Stitch" a brief history of bookbind- 
ing. A new book “It Takes Many Hands—Materials and Machines" ready soon. 
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EDITORIAL 


by Peter S. Jennison 


A NATIONAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
PROPOSES A NATIONWIDE SURVEY 


An officer of a national service organization as ed 
Mr. Jennison, executive director of the National 
Book Committee and director of National Library 
Week, for his assistance in planning a nationwide 
survey and program of action, the nature of which 
is revealed by Mr. Jennison’s reply: 


Your plan to urge your chapters to conduct 
surveys of the kind of publications available 
on newsstands, and in school and public li- 
braries, appears to be based on the assumption 
that they are presently stocked with obscene 
or pornographic materials. To be sure, vir- 
tually every community does have some news- 
stands and dealers where “questionable,” if 
not legally actionable, books and magazines 
are sold, and certainly there has always been 
a fairly widespread traffic in covertly circu- 
lated pornography among young people. 

I am aware of the great uneasiness of par- 
ents, teachers, and other community ans 
over what the Citizens for Decent Literature 
organization terms a “$2 billion a year filth 
industry,” but I have to take that claim with 
several grains of salt, for if it were true, sales 
of pornographic materials would exceed an- 
nual consumer expenditures for all kinds of 
books, magazines, and newspapers. It would 
mean that every family in America was spend- 
ing an average of $50 a year just on pornog- 
raphy, and I find that impossible to believe. 
It would mean a volume of business requiring 
printing and distribution facilities exceeding 
those of all existing general, encyclopedia, and 
textbook publishers combined. 

This is by no means to say that the prob- 
lem of what to do about obscene publications 
does not exist, or to sweep it back into a dark 
corner, but it does suggest, at least, the need 
for a realistic approach, especially with re- 


spect to the definition of obscenity and due 
legal process. 

Is Playboy obscene? If so, for whom— 
adult males as well as teenage boys? If Play- 
boy is not (and it has been prosecuted and 
acquitted in several places), what about its 
cheap imitators? Henry Miller’s Tropic of 
Cancer has been cleared by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. What’s to be done about contemporary 
novels embodying comparable concepts and 
language—should they be removed from sale 
and circulation? If so, by whom? If dealers 
are persuaded not to display and sell publica- 
tions unsuitable for youth, does this not mean 
that the choice of reading available to ma- 
ture adults is limited to that regarded as safe 
for a 13-year-old? 

Catcher in the Rye is the most popular 
novel among young adults that has ever been 
published; it appears on thousands of recom- 
mended senior high school and college read- 
ing lists; and yet in dozens of communities 
school librarians and English teachers have 
been attacked because some group objects 
to it. 

I am glad you make the point that you do 
not propose to become a board of censors, 
for this would be assumption of police power 
by a private organization, and that you wish 
to be careful about alignment with other 
groups. In this connection, I should point out 
that the film, Perversion for Profit, which is 
being widely circulated by the CDL, is, in my 
view, libelous in that it brands all paperbound 
books as obscene and is itself obscene in that 
it appeals to the prurient interest of viewers. 
I am sure you have anticipated such reefs, but 
I would be less than candid if I did not ex- 
press my apprehension over your statement, 
“After determining these facts, attempts will 
be made to remove pornographic or question- 
able material from distribution.” How? I 
trust not by extra-legal pressure on bookstores 
and libraries, for if there is any chance that 
your project will mean “open season” on 
school and public libraries which may contain 
“questionable” books, I would not want the 
National Library Week program associated in 
any way. 

We and the ALA endorse the Library Bill 
of Rights and the principles of the Freedom to 
Read declaration, both of which are enclosed. 
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We believe that the answer to a bad book is a 
good book, and that positive community pro- 
grams to encourage sound reading habits and 
expand access to good books are far more 
effective than repressive efforts. The laws gov- 
erning obscenity should be enforced, but 
highly publicized campaigns to clean up the 
newsstands are really self-defeating, for while 
they may be temporarily effective, they serve 
primarily to promote prurient interest in the 
very publications regarded as objectionable. 

I have written an inordinately long dis- 
course on this subject, but I do not share the 
assumption that school and public libraries 
are full of pornography and have to be 
cleaned out. If I have misunderstood the goals 
of your program, forgive me. If I have in- 
terpreted them correctly, I must ask that Na- 
tional Library Week not be used as the focal 
point of that aspect of your campaign. 

We of course want to continue our collabo- 
rative efforts with your organization to en- 
courage good reading habits, with full faith 
and confidence that when our fellow citizens 
have a choice—and far too many communities 


still do not provide that choice—they will re- 
ject the meretricious. It strikes me that your 
organization would earn wide praise for a con- 
certed national effort to promote improved 
library resources and services, especially for 
children and young adults, and for public li- 
braries that serve as the “silent partners” for 
local business and industry. coo 





International Directory of 
Back Issue Periodical 


Vendors 
(ORIGINAL, REPRINT, MICROFORM) 
Compiled and edited by 


F. John Neverman 
Copies available at $1.50 each postpaid 
from the 
STATE UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE 
135 WESTERN AVENUE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 12203 U.S.A. 
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Slechert- Hainer, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS / STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 


ALA Bulletin February 1965 


. The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
_ A Guide to Current Books 


A book selection and buying guide devoted to impar- 
< tial, factual appraisals of new books recommended for 


purchase, These recommended titles cover a broad 


T l ; range of reading levels and interests in all subject areas 
OOS for children, young adults, and adults. In addition to 


_ the descriptive and evaluative notes for each title, cont 
| plete ordering and cataloging data is also given--au- 
_ thor, publisher, price, date, subject headings, decimal 
classification, availability of Wilson cards, and Library 
_ of Congress card number. 
The Subscription Books Bulletin section provides 

detailed, objective evaluations of encyclopedias, dic 
. : tionaries, and other reference works. Each review 
L t b E _ clearly states whether or not purchase is recommended 
3 ıl raries : and why. 
_ Subject, author, title index for each issue plus semi- 
| annual and annual cumulative indexes. 


Sample copy on request. One year, 23 issues $600 


for 


School 





Doors to More Mature Reading | 

Annotations in depth for nearly 150 carefully selected adult books of special interest to 
mature young adults. Purposely long and detailed, the annotations summarize content, 
indicate specific reader appeals, point out pages or chapters useful for book talks, and 
mention similar books, All titles, both contemporary and classic, are suitable for both 
recreational and class collateral reading. 


Committee of the Young Adult Services Division, Elinor Walker, Chairman $2.30 











Let’s Read Together: Books for Family Enjoyment. 2d ed. 

Designed to guide parents, teachers, and librarians in their selection of children’s books 
for family reading aloud, individual reading, and a child’s own library. Some 500 titles, 
covering age levels from two to fifteen and specially chosen for home use, are listed and 
annotated i in subject categories of particular interest to the family. Also lists books for 
parents, the family reference shelf, and book selection tools. 

Committee of National Congress of Parents and Teachers and Children’s Services 
Division. Single copy—$1.50 10--$13. 50 25—$27 50 50 $30.00 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1962-1964 


For nearly forty years, ALA's 35 member Subscription Books Committee has provided 
reliable advisory service for buyers of encyclopedias, dictionaries, and other major reb 
erence works and sets. Their reviews describe and evaluate a single set or book in de 
tail-enumerating strengths and weaknesses, pointing out usefulness and limitations. 
Each review clearly states whether or not purchase is recommended and why. ‘This ome 
volume reprint includes all 82 reviews exactly as they originally appeared in The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin from September 1, 1962 to July 15, 1964. 
Subscription Books Committee. $2.09 
A.L.A. Cataloging Rules for Author and Title Entries $5.00 e Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades $2.00 ©. .. for Junior High Schools $2.00 ©... for High Schools $3.00 + Pupil Assistant in the 
School Library $1 25 * Simple Library: Cataloging $5. 00 © Standards for School Library Programs $2.50 


+ Student Use of Libraries $3.00 © Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades $7.50 ® . . . for Pri- 
mary Grades $4.50 © Teacher-Librarian's Handbook $2.75 © Catalog free on request, 


< Publishing Dept. American Library Association 50 E. Huron Chicago, Ii GOGTT 
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The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace 


GUIDE TO RUSSIAN REFERENCE BOOKS 


Volume Il: History, Auxiliary Historical Sciences, Ethnography, and Geography 


By Karol Maichel, edited by J. S. G. Simmons. Designed to save the scholar of Russian or Soviet 
history precious time formerly wasted in the process of identifying and locating wanted document 
tion, it lists and annotates 1560 reference tools relating to Soviet and Russian history in general as 
well as to the histories of various specific events or geographical areas. It also lists Russian 
writings on ancient, medieval, Byzantine, and modern world history as well as works on Africa, the 
Americas, Asia, and Europe. Under auxiliary historical sciences, some topics covered are archeology, 
archives, chronology, genealogy, heraldry, historiography, numismatics, paleology and epigraphy. 
There are also separate sections devoted to ethnography and geography. Volume I of this set 
(published in 1962) is devoted to general reference books. Volumes III-V will deal with political 
science, humanities, and science and technology, respectively, and Volume VI will be a cumulative 
index. Published by the Hoover Institution. $12.00 


NSDAP HAUPTARCHIV 


Guide to the Hoover Institution Microfilm Collection 


Compiled by Grete Heinz and Agnes F. Peterson. The German Nazi Party—known to historians as 
the NSDAP (Nationalsozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei)—established in 1934 a central archive 
to preserve for posterity the records of its own background, history, and organization, as well as to 
document the activities of its political opponents. The present work is a guide and index to this 
archive, the microfilms of which are held at the Hoover Institution in some 240,000 frames. Published 
by the Hoover Institution. $4.50 


GERMAN AFRICA 


A Select Annotated Bibliography 


By Jon Bridgman and David E. Clarke. This bibliography forms part of a projected series which 
will also include Hoover Institution’s holdings on Belgian, British, French, and Portuguese Africa. 
About one thousand titles are listed and annotated, covering, besides the general works, German 
East Africa, German Southwest Africa, Togo and Cameroon, the British Confidential Prints, serials, 
and newspapers. Published by the Hoover Institution. $3.00 


THE CHINESE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT, 
1921-1937, 1937-1949 (2 vols.) 


An Annotated Bibliography 


By Chun-tu Hsueh. Listing and annotating in detail 1222 items, these two volumes form an indis- 
pensable reference work to Chinese language sources on the history and development of the Chinese 
Communist Party. Arrangement is by subject and each volume is indexed by author and title. The 
first volume covers the embryonic period, Kuomintang and CCP relations, the reorientation period, 
the Kiangsi Soviet, the Long March, and the early Yenan period. The second volume lists works 
pertaining to Mao Tse-tung and the Sino-Japanese War and postwar periods. Published by the 
Hoover Institution. $2.50, $5.00 


e Please order from Publications Department, Box 52, Hoover Institution, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California 94305 U.S.A. 
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. A, BOOK OF DWARFS 
by RUTH MANNING-SANDERS 
Illustrated by Robin Jacques 


“From many countries . . . comes this collection of folk 
and fairy tales to please the listener, the reader, and the 
storyteller.""—Horn Book. ". . . A worthy companion vol- 
ume to last year's excellent Book of Giants. . . . The lan- 
guage has just the right lilt for a storyteller’s tongue, and 
the drawings will tempt children to read the book."— 
Library Journal. 128 pages, $3.50, DLLB $3.39 net. 


A COAT FOR PRIVATE PATRICK 
by LEE McGIFFIN 


. . A lively, well-written Civil War adventure.''—Li- 
brary Journal. ". . . This engrossing tale is for all read- 
ers.""—Horn Book. 160 pages, $3.50 


ANIMAL ANCESTORS 


by SONIA COLE 
Illustrated by M. Maitland Howard 


“,.. A scholarly, yet fascinating discussion of mammals 
and their ancestors. . . . Illustrations clarify and enrich 
an excellent text, which is distinguished by its apparent 
and useful organization. Older readers will find, in this 
superior account of how mammals adapted to changing 
climate and food supply, unusual and authoritative ma- 
terial for study, reference, and browsing.""—Horn Book. 
78 pages, $3.50 


THE STORY OF MOSLEM ART 


by CHRISTINE PRICE 
Illustrated with drawings by the author 


and photographs. “Miss Price surveys the art and history 
of Islamic culture from Spain to Mughal India. Some of 
her enchantments are the Baghdad of the Arabian Nights, 
the Alhambra, the Dome of the Rock, and carpets with 
1000 knots to the square inch. . . . The author writes like 
an houri and has already produced two ‘Notable Books’ 
for children.''—Library Journal. “. .. This handsome... 
book is an effective introduction to both Islamic art and 
history.""—Saturday Review. 160 pages, $4.95, DLLB $4.79 
net. 
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Some Recent Reviews 
of Choice Juveniles 
from Dutton 


DLLB-Dutton Lifetime Library Binding 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


201 Park Avenue South °¢ 
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CAROLINA’S COURAGE 


by ELIZABETH YATES 
Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin 


“A fine, sensitive portrayal of a little New Hampshire girl 
and her beloved China doll Lydia-Lou, who journey west- 
ward in a covered wagon. A good family story.""—Library 
Journal. "A quiet goodness of spirit is ever present in the 
books of Elizabeth Yates. . . . She has created an ad- 
mirable family and given the small daughter an oppor- 
tunity to show her mettle in a deeply-felt story. "—New 
York Herald Tribune. 96 pages, $2.95, DLLB $2.86 net. 


THE STORY OF THE EARTH’S 
MAGNETIC FIELD 
by GERMAINE BEISER 

Illustrated by Joseph M. Sedacca 


“|... A clear and interesting account of the many aspects 
of the earth's magnetism. Her explanation of electromag- 
netism is particularly easy to fellow. . . . Excellent supple- 
mentary reading . . ."—Library Journal, starred review. 
128 pages, Index, $3.50 


NURSE MATILDA 


by CHRISTIANNA BRAND 
Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone 


“Nurse Matilda arrives at the Brown house to care for the 
numerous, naughty Brown children. . . . Readers will relish 
the detailed listing of the Brown's mischievous pranks and 
long to join them. Nurse Matilda goes hand in hand with 
Mary Poppins in setting households in order and provid- 
ing delightful reading."—Library Journal, starred re- 
view. 128 pages, $2.95 


A DAY WITHOUT WIND 
by WILLIAM MAYNE Illustrated by Margery Gill 


“A lovely, lovely Scottish story, nicely illustrated; the de- 
scription of one day's small events in an island home is 
quiet but powerful, tight-knit, and moving in its sim- 
plicity. With great craftsmanship, the author gives, 
through dialogue, deft characterization, gentle humor, 
and a good picture of family life." —Bulletin of the Cen- 
ter for Children's Books, University of Chicago. 64 pages, 
$3.50 
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President Johnson's education message, sent to Congress 


January 12, alerted librarians to a federal program in 
support of education which is without precedent in our 
history. In addition to the amounts required to support 
ongoing programs, the President said that he would ask 
for about $1.5 billion in new obligational authority. 
Librarians and other educators are already generally 
familiar with the new programs set forth in the message, 
which. include library support at every point. As this 
issue of the Bulletin goes to press, an analysis of the 
library implications of the message and the resulting 
legislation has been received from the ALA Washington 
Office. A summary of the analysis follows. 


Three bills were introduced immediately following the Presi- 


dent's message--S.370, H.R.2361, and H.R.2362, These are 
the legislative vehicles designed to carry out the part 
of the administration's educational program specifically 
concerned with elementary and secondary schools, identi- 
fiable as Part II of the total program (Part I is the 
preschool program). House and Senate hearings begin the 
week of January 25, 


Section A is the major program for aid to low-income school 


districts, for which the President is requesting about 

$1 billion. Section B is for school library resources and 
instructional materials, the part of which the President 
said in his message: "I recommend legislation to author- 
ize Federal grants to States to assist in the purchase of 
books for school libraries and for student use, to be made 
available to children in public and private non-profit 
elementary and secondary schools," The legislation pro- 
posed provides for a five-year program of grants to 
acquire school library resources and printed and published 
instructional materials for the use of children and teach- 
ers in public and non-profit private elementary and 
secondary schools in each state. (Note that while Sec- 
tion A is to be administered locally, Section B is to be 
administered by the states.) The first-year authorization 
would be $100 million, which would be spent for school 
library resources, including the whole range of materials 
supplied by libraries, and textbooks for individual 
student use. Funds to be matched by the state would be 
allocated on the basis of the number of children enrolled 
in public and non-profit private elementary and secondary 
schools in each state. 


Section C is the program for supplementary educational cen- 


ters and services. A five-year program is proposed 
($100 million for the first year) to provide grants for 


urgently needed educational services and to develop and 
establish elementary and secondary school educational pro- 
grams to serve as models for regular school programs. 
Special personnel and equipment are included, and equip- 
ment includes "printed and published instructional mater- 
ials, and books, periodicals, documents, Magnetic tapes, 
phonograph records and other related materials." Among 
the activities included are programs to develop, produce, 
and transmit radio and television programs for classroom 
and other educational use. 


Section D, Educational Research and Training, would amend the 


Cooperative Research Act of 1954 (Public Law 83-531) in 
several important respects. 


Section E proposes a five-year program to assist in strength- 


ening the leadership resources of state educational 
agencies. One of the possibilities is training of state 
school library supervisors. For the first year of this 
program $10 million would be authorized. 


Part III of the President's program is in support of higher 


As 


education, "an additional $179 million," the President 
said, "to assist construction of college classrooms, 
libraries, and laboratories." Of the five sections of 
Part III two are of particular concern to librarians. Of 
Section C the President said: "I recommend enactment of 
legislation for purchase of books and library materials to 
strengthen college teaching and research." Section E, 
Special Manpower Needs, included this statement: ‘We 
must also ask the colleges and universities to help over- 
come certain deficiencies in trained manpower. At least 
100,000 more professional librarians are needed for ser- 
vice in public libraries and in schools and colleges. 
...I recommend grants to institutions of higher education 
for training of school, college, and community librarians 
and related services..." 


this issue of the Bulletin went to press it was expected 
that legislation implementing the higher education pro- 
posals would be introduced in a few days. Senator Morse 
said on January 12 that hearings on this legislation would 
begin immediately after completion of hearings on the ele~ 
mentary and secondary education bill, Part II of the total 
program. 


Sme Beezt 


David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


January 19, 1965 





Books of interest 


to everyone... 



















BUYER BEWARE! 


A Consumer’s Guide to 
Hoaxes and Hucksters 


Fred Trump. This invaluable book warns 
the reader to beware of unscrupulous 
schemers—“they can steal you blind.” The 
author has long been interested in con- 
sumer protection and he offers concise and 
reliable information about clever operators 
—how they perform, how to avoid being 
taken in, and what to do if you are. 
Special sections are devoted to advice on 
the national, state and local agencies to 
which the reader may turn for help. 208 
pages. $3.50 


ABINGDON 


ADVERTISING IN 


MAJOR MEDIA 


THE FAREWELL 
TO LINCOLN 


Lincoln’s final journey... 


Victor Searcher. The reader is projected 
backward in time to 1865 and becomes 
an eyewitness to one of the most dramatic 
moments in American history. Abraham 
Lincoln’s funeral journey from Washing- 
ton to Springfield, Illinois, is related as 
it happened. Skillfully written from care- 
ful and thorough research with the ad- 
dition of many little-known facts. Includes 
notes and sources, bibliography, and index. 


320 pages. $5.95 
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Now you can 
order 205 
Holt Library 
Editions 
ready for 
immediate 
circulation! 





Cut your “housekeeping” in half with Holt, Rinehart and Winston’s com- 
plete cataloguing and processing service for elementary school libraries. 


For a very modest fee, this new service eliminates the costly, time-consuming 
work of processing and cataloguing. Order the Holt Library Editions you want; 
they arrive completely prepared for instant distribution. Supplying jacket covers, 
pockets, book cards, call numbers need no longer delay you in putting a new 
book on the shelves. 


Each pre-processed book is supplied with a Plasti-Kleer® protective book cover, 
imprinted call number, book card, book pocket (glued on front or rear flyleaf, or 
not glued), and catalogue cards for main entry (author), subject, title, and an extra 
author card for use as a shelf-list card. 


205 completely catalogued and processed Holt Library Editions (for kindergarten 
through grade 6) are now available for school libraries. All titles have been 
approved and recommended in leading library publications and may be ordered 
directly from Holt, Rinehart and Winston at the regular net price plus a service 
charge of only 70¢ per book. 


For full details and checklist of pre-processed Holt Library Editions now available, 
write Library Promotion Department today. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


® Registered trade mark Bro-Dart Industries 
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UN AMI, C’EST QUELQU’UN 
QUI T’AIME 
by Joan Walsh Anglund; translated into 
French by Anne Carter. The much-loved 
favorite, A Friend Is Someone Who Likes 


You, translated into rhythmic French. 
All ages. March, $1.95 


THE MOON AND A STAR 
AND OTHER POEMS 
by Myra Cohn Livingston; illustrated by 
Judith Shahn. An engaging new collection 
of poems by the author of Whispers and 
Wide Awake. Ages 5-9. March. $2.50 


SPAGHETTI FOR BREAKFAST 
by Sesyle Joslin; illustrated by Katharina 
Barry. Funny and unexpected situations fill 
this amusing, useful, and wittily illustrated 
English-Italian phrase book. 

Ages 6 up. March. $2.50; ($2.82)* 


ZEEE 
by Elizabeth Enright; illustrated by Irene 
Haas. An enchanting tale of a bad-tempered 
fairy by the gifted author and illustrator of 


Tatsinda. 
Ages 6-10. March. $3.50; ($3.60) * 


KIRSTI AND THE BEAR 
by Roberta Elliott; illustrated by Eija 
Grönqvist. A delightfully humorous fantasy, 
set in Finland, in which small Kirsti meets a 
remarkable Russian bear and his house- 
keeper, a red fox. Ages 7-10. April. $3.00 


A LETTER TO ANYWHERE 
by Al Hine; illustrated in color by John 
Alcorn. A clear, informative history of man’s 
efforts through the centuries to send mes- 
sages over great distances, culminating in 


our postal system. 
Ages 7-10. April. $3.50; ($3.60) * 


DOWN FROM THE 
LONELY MOUNTAIN 


CALIFORNIA INDIAN TALES 
by Jane Louise Curry; illustrated by Enrico 
Arno. Twelve tales from the California In- 
dians, told with subtle humor and simplicity, 
that will delight storytellers, as well as read- 
ers and listeners. Ages 8-12. April. $3.00 


Library edition, net price 


DOCTOR’S BOY 
by Karin Anckarsviird; translated by Anna- 
belle MacMillan; illustrated by Fermin 
Rocker. A turn-of-the-century story, set in 
Sweden, about ten-year-old Jon who was 
determined to be a doctor like his father. 
Ages 9-12. Feb. $3.25 


SECRET OF THE 


HIDDEN PAINTING 


by Michel-Aimé Baudouy. translated from 
the French by Anne Carter. A mysterious 
intruder and a strange painting turn a sum- 
mer holiday on the coast of Brittany into an 
exciting experience for six lively children. 

Ages 9-12. Feb. $2.95 


THREAT TO THE BARKERS 


by Joan Phipson; illustrated by Margaret 
Horder. Sheep thieves involve the Barkers— 
of the prize-winning Family Conspiracy—in 
a dangerous venture. Ages 9-12. Feb. $3.50 


DOWN TO EARTH 
by Patricia Wrightson; illustrated by Mar- 
garet Horder. An exciting tale of a group 
of children who discover that a new boy in 


town is a visitor from outer space. 
Ages 9-12. March. $3.75 


TROUBLE AT TIMPETILL 
by Henry Winterfeld; translated by Kyrill 
Schabert; illustrated by William M. Hutch- 
inson. What happens when the young people 
of a small town are left to run it alos an 
unusual story. Ages 9-12. April. $3.50 


DINOSAUR HUNT 
by George O. Whitaker and Joan Meyers; 
drawings by Michael Insinna, and photo- 
graphs. An account of the discovery of the 
first complete skeletons of Coelophysis and 


of preparing them for display. 
Ages 10-14. April. $3.50 


NORTH TO FREEDOM 
by Anne Holm; translated by L. W. Kings- 
land. The remarkable story of twelve-year- 
old David’s wanderings across Europe after 
his escape from the prison camp where he 
has always lived. Ages 10-14. April. $3.50 


THE WRECK OF THE 
WHALESHIP ESSEX: 

A NARRATIVE ACCOUNT BY 
Owen Case, First Mate 
edited by Iola Haverstick and Betty Shep- 
ard. The classic first-hand account of the 
sinking of the Essex and of her survivors’ 


ordeal. With old prints and a map. 
Ages 12 up. March. $3.00 


Illustration from A Letter to Anywhere 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD, INC. 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


THE PASSIONATE PURSUIT OF PORNOGRAPHY 


. During November, two more state supreme courts 
made liberal decisions in obscenity cases. In 
Connecticut, the justices lifted the ban on Tropic 
of Cancer, while the Tennessee Supreme Court 
declared that state’s hundred-year-old obscenity 
statute unconstitutional. The new legislature will 
have to rush to fill the gap. The Memphis press 
was relieved to discover that the local ordinanee 
was not impaired by the court’s decision. Mem- 
phis, it may be remembered, has been particular- 
ly active in clamping down on obscenity. Lower 
courts in other states, however, continued to take 
a more restrictive view. In New Jersey in Decem- 
ber, the superior court banned Fanny Hill. Put- 
nam’s vowed to take the case to the state supreme 
court. 

The passionate pursuit of pornography seeps 
opening up in new cities, resembling very much 
the annual hunting season which features men 
shooting anything that moves—sometimes even 
their friends. The reports are drably repetitions, 
Charles Keating of Citizens for Decent Litera- 
ture showed up in Akron at the end of October, 
disturbed, according to the local press, because 
Akron had not stirred itself very much since his 
previous appearances. He reiterated his custom- 
ary charges that pornography contributes to il- 
legitimate births, venereal diseases, crimes of vio- 
lence, and juvenile delinquency. Apparently Mr. 
Keating is happiest when a community is whipped 
up to a nice civic froth. 

Some bright entertainment was provided by 
the University of Minnesota student newspaper 
which threw verbal rocks at the mayor of St. Paul 
for his agitation against newsstand dirt. Absurd- 
ity was rampant in Molalla, Oregon, where the 
school board wrestled with the question of 
whether to outlaw from reading lists Daniel De- 
foe’s Moll Flanders. 

Now, Moll Flanders is even older than its lit- 
erary offspring Fanny Hill and not nearly so ex- 
plicit, but it is hard to believe that the youngsters 
have been passing the Defoe classic under the 
desks with quite the same gusto that they showed 
for Peyton Place a few years ago. We were re- 


minded of the day our daughter brought home a 
tattered paperback copy of Peyton Place, me- 
thodically dog-eared at all the proper pages so 
as to save a busy student from the necessity of 
reading the irrelevant portions. From all appear- 
ances, the book had passed through several score 
hands and thus had achieved a low unit cost per 
circulation which would have been the envy of 
any economy-minded librarian. We saw no signs 
of moral decay in our daughter, but could not 
be sure, of course, that she was not being con- 
sumed internally by the canker. We were cheered 
three or four years later when we asked her to 
read Tropic of Cancer so we could get a teenage 
reaction. After forty or fifty pages she handed it 
back, declaring herself bored by Miller’s stren- 
uous prose. Reflecting further, we recalled some 
particularly fancy imports from Cuba which we 
shared with our playmates in the seventh grade 
back in the 1920’s when “flaming youth” was just 
about to bring the nation to its knees. And to 
go back even a longer time, we remember our 
father telling of his ejection from school by an 
irate teacher who had unwittingly at his sugges- 
tion begun to read aloud to the class from the 
thirteenth chapter of the Second Book of Samuel. 
He never told us how he had first learned of this 
choice bit. 

But there we are—three generations in one 
family exposed to literary sex at an early age. 
We wonder whether we were unhinged for life 
by these experiences; it does not seem so to us, 
but then how can we be sure, once tainted? At 
least our family attitudes seem much fresher to 
us than the priggish sentiments of the two school- 
girls who wrote to the Glendale, California, News- 
Press. Their astonishing advice to America con- 
cludes with this ringing exhortation: “By the 
constant, tedious work of descent [sic!] citizens 
striving to protect their families, America can be 
cleaned up for the youth of tomorrow.” 

As a sidelight on all of these contrary opin- 
ions, the National Broadcasting Company re- 
fused to televise two dramas aimed at alerting 
high school youngsters to the dangers of venereal 
disease. According to Saturday Review (Decem- 
ber 12, 1964), even a plea from Dr. Luther Terry, 
the surgeon general, was rejected, and a high 
official of NBC declared that certain passages 
made the projected programs “inappropriate.” 

Surely prudence suggests that we keep push- 
ing for more research. It appears to us to be a 
retrogressive step for the New York Academy of 
Medicine to ask President Johnson for a stronger 
campaign against salacious literature, even while 
admitting that a link between pornography and 
socially unacceptable conduct has not been es- 





tablished. We hope that the good doctors do not 
practice medicine as loosely as they do social 
science. 

We prefer what David Berninghausen, direc- 
tor of the library school of the University of 
Minnesota, has done. In collaboration with a col- 
league, Richard W. Faunce, he has published in 
Journal of Experimental Education (Winter 
1964) the results of a limited experiment aimed 
at determining whether there is any ascertain, 
able connection between reading habits and de- 
linquent behavior. The two researchers identified 
39 boys in a school for delinquents and matched 
them with 39 nondelinquents of like character- 
istics. Through careful tests they attempted to 
find a causal relationship between delinquency 
and reading of sensational books. They found 
none, but cautiously concluded that there were 
too many limiting factors for them to make a 
positive judgment. We hope that other librarians 
will seek a better factual base on which we can 
all stand. 

But dirty books are tiresome, and librarians 
have other and equally urgent problems. The 
New Hampshire State Library released a story 


following the recent national elections which told 
of the many pressures put upon libraries to in- 
clude None Dare Call it Treason in their collec- 
tions, Anonymous telephone calls and copies 
placed on shelves or in return bins were appar- 
ently common tactics. The state library took no , 
position regarding the book, but cited the pres- 
sure as a warning to librarians to keep their 
book selection policies in good order. 

On the subject of book selection, Richard 
Hurley took a swing at ALA, Library Journal, 
and “permissive” book selection in an introduce- 
tion to a recent Doubleday reading list for Catho- 
lic schools. Among other things, Hurley said, 
“we have at the opposite pole the restrictive the- 
ory [of book selection], in which only the best, 
the constructive book, should be on the open 
shelves of our libraries.” We may be forgiven if 
we worry just a little bit about the grave ques- 
tion as to who makes the final determination 
about what is a “constructive book.” Mr. Hurley 
may feel confident of his ability to judge. We 
have doubts about our own competence. We sim- 
ply try our best to keep all the doors open. 

eee 


TOO MUCH ADO ABOUT TOO LITTLE? 


To tHe Eprror: 

Twice recently Mr. Ervin Gaines in his Intel- 
lectual Freedom columns has referred to “a 
spasm of obscenity hunting” and “ugly doings in 
Memphis.” Here is a prime example of what 
reading news reports from a distance can do to 
confuse the censorship problem. 

Memphis’ recent experience with censorship 
has been limited to the mayor’s acting upon com- 
plaints of some PTA mothers about a handful 
of so-called “girlie” magazines on the newsstands. 
The mayor examined these and described them 
as being filled with nude photos in suggestive 
poses. He expressed his wrathful indignation and 
asked the magazine distributors and newsstand 
operators to cooperate in taking out the worst of 
these (he was quoted at the time as having no 
desire to enter the “doubtful area of censor- 
ship”). 

All cooperated to his satisfaction except two 
or three, and the police checked them a few 
times for the magazines considered beyond the 
pale. Finally, court action was brought and, as I 
understand it now, the magazine distributors 
were upheld, although there may be still some 
appeals in the mill. 

The point is that no library or bookstore was 
ever mentioned by the mayor or visited by police. 
Bookstore proprietors tell me that they are freely 
selling today books which are involved in court 
actions in a number of cities. Except for this 
flurry of activity over the cheapest of magazines, 
Memphis is, and always has been, relatively free 
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of censorship by organized citizens groups or the 
police. i 

The news service reports that a Unitarian min- 
ister found many paperbacks removed from news- 
stands which were on the shelves of the Memphis 
Public Library was again in error. Only one 
such title was found, and it was apparently 
picked up because of its particularly bold cover. 

While the Memphis Public Library does not 
advocate censorship of any kind, it would appear 
to be sheer folly for a tax-paid servant to rush 
out to do battle with PTA mothers over a hand- 
ful of cheap magazines which he wouldn’t think 
of bringing in the back door of the library. Of 
course we stood alert and ready for combat if 
there was even a suggestion that the library’s 
collections should be questioned. But no one has 
even hinted at that. 

In all of this hue and cry over censorship and 
good taste, librarians must use a little plain 
common sense. Contrary to the expressed belief 
of some librarians, I do not feel it my duty to 
defend to the death every scrap of paper which 
happens to be run through a printing press. If 
private individuals want to sell for profit the 
“girlie” magazines, let them do so at their own 
risks before the courts. Our present laws give 
them ample protection. Meanwhile, I should hope 
that librarians would be saving their ammuni- 
tion for more important battles while getting on 
with the business of public enlightenment. 

C. Lamar Waris, director 
Memphis Publie Library 
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SERVICE CENTER FOR 
TEACHERS OF HISTORY 


Announces resumption of exclusive responsibility for 
distribution of its pamphlet series. All pamphlets 50¢ 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


PERLEN 48. The Development of American Labor, by Albert A. Blum 


Bark aint 49. Biography as History: Men and Movements in Europe Since 1500, by 
Charles F. Mullett 


TE 50. The Indian in American History, by William T. Hagan 

sate lies 51. Emigration and Immigration, by Franklin D. Scott 

ee oer 52. The Historical Profession in the United States, by W. Stull Holt 
ere 53. American Intellectual History, by Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. 

Sta pink 54. The Reformation in Recent Historical Thought, by Harold J. Grimm 


Rade Gout 55. Asian Religions: An Introduction to the Study of Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Islam, Confucianism, and Taoism, by Kenneth W. Morgan 


aeaa 56. African History, by Philip D. Curtin 
oe 57. European Intellectual History, by Crane Brinton 


eee 58. The Tudor-Stuart Period of English History (1485-1714): A Review of 
Changing Interpretations, by Robert Walcott 


a med 59. American Agriculture and Farm Policy Since 1900, by Gilbert C. Fite 


Dyare 60. Italy in Modern Times: An Introduction to the Historical Literature in 
English, by Charles F. Delzell 


Please prepay all orders of less than $5.00. Publisher pays postage costs on prepaid 
orders. Discount of 20% offered on orders of 50 or more pamphlets. Send orders 
or requests for complete list of 60 pamphlets to: 


SERVICE CENTER FOR TEACHERS OF HISTORY 
400 A St, S. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20003 
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Books for Young People -Spring 1965 





Your Career 

in Foreign Service 

By Harry Epwarp NEAt. Covers the vast 
variety of foreign service positions, from 
Ambassador down to legation clerk . . . edu- 
cational requirements, salaries, rewards. 
Special chapter on opportunities for women. 
Photographs. 


GENERAL NON-FICTION 


Jr. and Sr. High. April. 
Cloth $3.95; MCE net $3.64 


Government in Action 
How Our Federal Government Works 
By ApriAn A. Parapis. A vivid picture of 


our national government as a complex, dy- 
namic organization, ever in the process of 
change. Photographs. 


Four Cents an Acre 

The Story of the Louisiana Purchase 

By Burr Hirscurevp, How the infant 
United States made one of the most fan- 
tastically advantageous real estate deals in 
history, Maps and drawings. 


Olympic Thrills 

By Josep N, Bett. Re-creates ten of the 
most exciting Olympic performances from 
1908 to 1964. Photographs. 


Rails Across 

the Continent 

The Story of the 

First Transcontinental Railroad 

By Eni Jounson. All about the floods, In- 
dians, outlaws, and other tremendous ob- 
stacles heroic railroad builders had to battle 
before the golden spike could be driven. 
Photographs. 


Your Career 

in Journalism 

By M. L. Sre. Detailed information for 
anyone interested in newspaper, magazine, 
broadcast journalism, or public relations, 
Photographs. A JLG selection. 







TEEN-AGE FICTION 
Megan 
By Iris Nose. Heartwarming story of an 
orphan girl from Wales who arrives in Can 
ada at the turn of the century to begin a 
new life. A JLG selection, April. $2.95 


FOR READERS OF ALL AGES 


Why Space? And How It 
Serves You 

in Your Daily Life 

By Martin Carni. Explains, in clear, non- 
technical terms, how space research is al- 
ready bringing practical benefits in medi- 
cine, communications, weather forecasting, 
and other fields. Photographs. April. $4.95 


MESSNER BIOGRAPHIES 
Jr. & Sr. High. April. 
Cloth $3.25; MCE: net $3.19 
MASTER DETECTIVE 


Allan Pinkerton 
By Arruur Orrmonr. A JLG selection. 
MENDELEYEV AND HIS PERIODIC TABLE 
By Rosin McKown 
THE PRESIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Cuartes A, Bearn, Revised edition. 
THE REAL SHERLOCK HOLMES 
Arthur Conan Doyle 
By Mary HoEnLING 
TALLEYRAND 
By ManuEL Komrorr 
+ Messner Certified Editions 
Send for a complete catalog 
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It takes something special * | R 
to make a best selling book 2% 
out of a 110-year-old poem! 


* And special is the word for the way 
Alice and Martin Provensen have 
rendered Alfred Lord Tennyson’s 


The Charge of the Light Brigade. 


Chosen by The New 

A York Times as the best 
illustrated children’s book of 
1964, this extraordinary edition 
of The Charge of the Light 
Brigade is truly a work of art. 
The illustrative magic of the 
Provensens has captured the 
dramatic action of that 
fateful cavalry charge, 

of flashing sabers met by 
thundering cannon. It has 
given it a new dimension 

and a clearer meaning. 

32 pages. 7% x 9%”. For all 
ages. Goldencraft net $3.59 


Starred by the LIBRARY JOURNAL: 

“The quality of the illustrations strongly 

depicts the awesome inevitability of the cavalry 
charge ‘into the jaws of death’... a distinguished 
volume for all poetry and art collections.” 


Library Journal Processing Kits available for all Goldencraft 
titles from Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 27, N.Y. 10003. 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 


Educational Division, 850 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Next month attention will again be focused 
on the ALA Notable Books list, 


always a subject of controversy. In this article, 


the librarian of the New Orleans Public Library 


takes a backward look at the selections. 


A Reader Looks 


at the N otable Books 


by Jerome Cushman 


A librarian wrote, “We are participants in 
the Notable Books selection and are fre- 
quently confounded by the criteria. We find 
that while making our selections we must 
refer back to them constantly. Having gone 
through this arduous process, we are even 
more perplexed about some of those books 
that finally made the grade. Sometimes it 
seems that the more obtuse a novel, the better 
its chances. We don’t care to dwell on the 
other possibility, which is that perhaps we 
might be the ones who are obtuse.” 

This perplexity about the Notable Books 
has been reflected in similar criticisms 
through the years. In 1951 a librarian wrote, 
“Votes seem to reflect immediate and current 
demand too much and permanent value and 


» This paper was 
read at last year’s an- 
nual conference of 
the Tennessee Li- 
brary Association and 
has been published in 
Tennessee Librarian. 





importance not enough.” That was the year 
in which some of the titles selected were 
Rachel Carson, The Sea Around Us; W. H. 
Auden, Nones; Dudley Malone, Jefferson and 
the Rights of Man; Lewis Mumford, The 
Conduct of Life; and J. D. Salinger, Catcher 
in the Rye. 

In 1952 someone wrote, “The criteria are 
ambiguous and are open to either narrow or 
broad interpretation.” Notable Books selec- 
tions that year included Frederick Lewis Allen, 
The Big Change; Ralph Ellison, Invisible 
Man; Learned Hand, The Spirit of Liberty; 
Archibald MacLeish, Collected Poems; and 
Benjamin Thomas, Abraham Lincoln. 

There is little in Library Literature to 
help. The discussion of the Notable Books, 
criteria for selection, reason for existence, or 
its value—detriment quotient to the library 
profession is not reflected in research. Should 
one speculate on the assumption that librari- 
ans do not like books? That would be too 
cruel. I am convinced that we are fond of 
books—-some of us. It is interesting to note 
that the original suggestion of the Notable 
Books project came from Robert Alexander 
Miller, a nonpublic librarian from Indiana 
University. Perhaps there is a tendency to 
take the Notable Books for granted—that it 
is merely another book list—and to quarrel 
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with it is in the nature of good clean fun. 

One should not disagree with this attitude. 
Book selection needs to be able to stand up 
under the most direct scrutiny. Important 
rights of the author are to be heard and to 
be judged freely and honestly. His reputa- 
tion should not add one ounce of weight to 
the scales of judgment. 

The charge to the writer is to discuss what 
a Notable Book is. The task is a difficult one. 
For example, I found Sylvia Ashton- 
Warner’s The Spinster, the award for 1959, 
a gem of a book that should be read for its 
human warmth and beauty of writing. 
Teacher, by the same writer, a Notable 
Books Award for 1963, did not come off for 
me at all. I would never have included it. 
Therefore I will be unable to provide the lit- 
erary hocus pocus that will make identifica- 
tion of a Notable Book a less painful process. 
Book selection never has been an exact sci- 
ence. It is like democracy in that it is a cre- 
ative hodgepodge, built upon a framework of 
philosophy, experience, and standards. It 
never arrives but is always arriving. 

The selection of the Notable Books is 
prone to the same imperfections that may be 
endemic with any book list. Some of the 
books chosen for their lasting qualities turn 
out to be ephemeral. Perhaps too many sure- 
fire—meaning the immediately popular— 
books are chosen. It is possible to hide be- 
hind the criteria and pass up a really dis- 
tinguished book because of its “limited 
range” or “specialized knowledge for use.” 
All of these things have happened and will 
occur again as future lists are selected. How- 
ever, the burden of this discussion will em- 
phasize a considered opinion, based upon an 
examination of the selections from 1944 to 
1963, that the Notable Books represent an 
important service to libraries and their pub- 
lic. 


A brief history 


The Notable Books project followed the 
vicissitudes of ALA organization and reor- 
ganization from the middle 1940’s to the 
1960’s. The Lending Round Table of ALA 
sponsored the first list in 1944. In 1945 and 
1946 the Public Libraries Division, Lending 
Section, handled the project. The name then 
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was Outstanding Books but this was changed 
to Notable Books in 1947. A Notable Books 
Committee was in charge but was expanded 
to a twelve-emember council and transferred - 
to the Adult Services Division. The latest 
criteria were formulated in 1959. The No- 
table Books Council Manual is being revised 
at the moment. 

The history of the procedure for compiling 
the list is also varied. In 1944 a beginning 
list of 100 “noteworthy” books was selected 
by the ALA Booklist and the chairman of- 
the ALA Lending Round Table. ALA mem- 
bers were asked in the March 1945 ALA 
Bulletin to select 25 or additional titles. Fifty 
books were selected as a final list. In 1945 
and 1946 the original selection was made by 
a special subcommittee of the Lending Sec- 
tion of the Public Libraries Division with 
the ALA Booklist suggesting titles. In 1947 
the division president was assisted by the 
staffs of libraries represented by the division 
officers and selected individuals and staffs of 
several large public libraries. Members of 
ALA Council were asked by the division 
president for title suggestions. In 1948 and 
1949 one large public library, represented 
by the division president, directed the proj- 
ect. In 1950 the division president named a 
chairman of the Notable Books Committee, 
and 100 participating libraries assisted in 
the selection. In 1953 the process of selection 
of the basic list reverted to a small group of 
librarians. Then the books were submitted to 
114 libraries for voting. The Notable Books 
Council began its activities in 1955.7 

The Notable Books Council is a standing 
committee of the Adult Services Division 
and is appointed by the president of the divi- 
sion. Its members are drawn from all types 
of libraries serving adults. It is made up of 
twelve members, four of whom are appointed 
each year, serving terms of three years. ALA 
practice, as required by its bylaws, is to limit 
successive years of service on a committee 
to six years. 

A group of participating libraries, serving 
in an advisory capacity, provides a broad 
representation of types and sizes of libraries 


1S. Janice Kee. Summary based on the records of 
the Public Library Association, January 1956. 
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and countrywide geographic representation 
among those responsible for the selection of 
the list. 

Each year ten libraries are invited to serve 
for a term of four years. Terms are stag- 


` gered, with the intention of maintaining a list 


of participating libraries totaling forty. The 
Notable Books Council, as a committee of 
the division appointed to carry out a specific 
task, is responsible to the Board of Direc- 
tors. The ASD board has delegated to the 
council final responsibility for the selection of 
the list, and does not require that the list be 
submitted for its approval before it is pub- 
lished.? 

There is some evidence that librarians are 
disturbed about the criteria for books on the 
list. It’s an old story. Most of us have sat 
for hours while hairs were split, resplit, and 
cross-sectioned on some aspect of standards. 
Whether we realize it or not, we seem to get 
along better when the criteria are brief and 
generalized. The more specific we get the 
more opportunity for different interpretation 
is presented. 

The following is the purpose and criteria 
as set forth in 1959 by the ASD Board of 


Directors.? 


The annual list of Notable Books is compiled 
for use by the genera] reader and librarians who 
work with adult readers. Its purpose is to call 
attention to those works issued during the year 
which through literary excellence, informational 
value and importance, or skill in exposition are 
regarded as exceptionally worthwhile additions 
to the world of books. 

On the basis of the above purpose the follow- 
ing criteria for books to be included in the list 
were established: l 

I. Each book should be genuinely meritorious 
in terms of at least two of the following: literary 
excellence, factual correctness, sincerity and hon- 
esty of presentation, skill in the presentation of 
specialized knowledge to the general reader, im- 
portance in historical context. 

2. Each book should represent a distinct con- 
tribution either to literature or to knowledge for 
the general adult reader. 

3. Each book should be published during the 
year covered, and may include materials previ- 


* Adult Services Division. Notable Books Council 
Manual of Procedure. September 1960. 
"ALA Bulletin, September 1959, p. 713. 


ously published in periodical or other form, new 
editions of books which in revised or extended 
form achieve notability beyond their previous 
status, or anthologies which have drawn together 
outstanding portions of previous publications. 

4, The following types of books should be ex- 
cluded: the purely diversional or entertaining, 
the transitory in popularity or interest, the schol- 
arly book of limited range, or the book requiring 
highly specialized knowledge for its use. 

5. Books should not be excluded solely on the 
basis of their unsuitability for younger readers. 
The list is for the mature. 

It would be the easiest thing in the world 
to get into a word game concerning criteria 
for notable books. All kinds of possibilities 
come to mind. One might change point 2 to 
point 1. Under point 1 he might leave out 
“skill in the presentation of specialized 
knowledge to the general reader” as am- 
biguous. Perhaps the wording could only say 
“distinguished books” and leave it all up to 
the librarians. The complaints possibly are 
concerned more with the rules of the game 
rather than the game itself. Most librarians 
would not hesitate to make some selections 
of “notable books” if they were sure that 
they were following standard operational pro- 
cedure. It is not for this paper to do the 
work of the ALA committee responsible for 
future evaluation of the criteria—and I know 
it will happen because criteria are always 
being reevaluated in ALA—and when the 
first Notable Books selection is issued after 
the new criteria come out, ASD will receive 
a spate of letters with the same criticisms 
that it has so carefully kept in its files over 
the years. 


Not enough fiction and poetry 

I have heard and perhaps even com- 
plained that the list did not carry enough 
fiction. Between 1944 and 1955 there were 
94 fiction titles. From 1956 to 1963 there 
were 46 fiction titles. In 1957 there were two 
chosen from the fiction field. In 1962 there 
were ten. The current list has five. What is 
significant about these figures? I haven’t the 
slightest idea. If a future Notable Books 
Council decides that it will choose an ar- 
bitrary twenty fiction for a selection, I have 
no doubt but that there will be many books 
which measure up to the criteria. 
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The case of poetry is a little more definite. 
From 1944 to 1955 ten books of poetry were 
chosen. From 1956 to 1963 only four. I can 
only say that I am appalled at the ten and 
horrified at the four. Perhaps this sounds 
like a propoetry bias. It certainly is. If we 
don’t raise a generation of young people who 
know, understand, and love poetry, we'll de- 
velop no civilization. But that’s a long though 
true story. If librarians are worried whether 
the public will read poetry, it might be sug- 
gested that we have a look at our own read- 
ing habits first. There are some who think 
that librarians have a leadership role to play 
in the matter of the public’s reading habits. 
On the poetry selections, at least, we give 
ourselves away. For example, in 1961 we had 
Archibald MacLeish’s Poetry and Experience, 
a study of Emily Dickinson, Yeats, Rimbaud, 
and Keats, but no poetry. In 1962 we had 
Frost’s In the Clearing and, in 1963, To Mix 
with Time, by May Swensen. As a lagniappe 
we were given What Is Poetry, by John Hall 
Wheelock. Maybe we're starting an in-service 
training program on poetry appreciation 
through the Notable Books list. 

Collected works abound throughout the 
earlier lists—Frost, Sandburg, Eliot, Mac- 
Leish, all the safe ones. It is true that the 
collected work of a distinguished poet is in- 
deed a notable book, but why not choose 
individual books of poetry before literary 
historians have placed the stamp of approval 
on them? The 1962 and 1963 selections were 
steps in the right direction. 


What book publishers think 


I wondered what the book publishers 
thought of the Notable Books. Dan Lacy, 
executive director of the American Book 
Publishers Council, wrote, “Publishers value 
getting their books on the ALA Notable 
Book List very highly. They publicize the 
inclusion of their books on the list rather 
widely themselves in their catalogs and mail- 
ing pieces, and they find that it has a sub- 
stantial relation to continuing library sales.” 
It was interesting to see where the National 
Book Awards, sponsored by the American 
Book Publishers Council, the American 
Booksellers Association, and the Book Manu- 
facturing Institute, agreed with the Notable 
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Books selections. The National Book Awards 
Committee chooses the most distinguished 
books of fiction, nonfiction, and poetry of 
the previous year, with three judges choosing 
a book in each category. From 1950—when ~ 
the National Book Awards were started—to 
1964, a total of four fiction, nine nonfiction, 
and one poetry were identical choices with 
Notable Books. 

The fiction titles were: 1951, Collected 
Stories of William Faulkner; 1953, Invisible 
Man, by Ralph Ellison; 1954, Adventures of 
Augie March, by Saul Bellow; and 1963,° 
The Centaur, by John Updike. The nonfic- 
tion titles were: 1950, Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, by Ralph Rusk; 1952, The Sea 
Around Us, by Rachel Carson; 1953, Course 
of Empire, by Bernard DeVoto; 1954, A Still- 
ness at Appomattox, by Bruce Catton; 1955, + 
Measure of Man, by Joseph Wood Krutch; 
1958, The Lion and the Throne, by Catherine 
Drinker Bowen; 1961, The Rise and Fall of 
the Third Reich, by William L. Shirer; 1962, 
The City in History, by Lewis Mumford; and 
1963, Man Made America: Chaos or Con- 
trol, by Christopher Tunnard. In the year 
1953, the Collected Poems of Archibald Mac- 
Leish was the poetry selection of both lists. 

This might indicate that we do not need 
to worry too much about the wording of cri- 
teria to determine the inclusion of a Notable 
Book. The books are able to stand on their 
own despite differing criteria and differently 
oriented groups choosing the selections. 

In commenting on the National Book 
Awards, which incidentally are receiving in- 
creased attention from the book-buying and 
library public, it may be of some interest to 
indicate some of the poetry awards presented 
since 1950. Six collected poets were selected 
during the thirteen years—-Conrad Aiken, 
Wallace Stevens, e. e. cummings, Marianne 
Moore, Archibald MacLeish, and John 
Crowe Ransome. Other poets represented by 
individual titles were William Carlos Wil- 
liams, W. H. Auden, Richard Wilbur, Rob- 
ert Penn Warren, Theodore Roethke, Robert 
Lowell, Randall Jarrell, and Alan Dugan—a 
distinguished group of internationally in- 
fluential poets. Have a look on your shelves 
and see how many works by these men you 
have. Many of them were in German libraries 
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which I visited in 1963. 

I wondered whether there were some No- 
table Books that could be considered land- 
marks in terms of their continuing influence. 


. With the general recognition that the list is 


subjective, I chose the following titles and 
am willing to defend the choices: In 1944, 
Gunnar Myrdal’s American Dilemma opened 
new paths of thought concerning the Negro. 
This work is still a major influence although 
some of the statistics have been superseded. 
A 1948 choice, Sexual Behavior in the Hu- 
man Male by Alfred Kinsey and associates, 
created a revolution. In 1949 the date 1984, 
as exemplified by George Orwell’s novel, 
found its way into the language as synony- 
mous with oppressive dictatorship. There is 
still some dispute about Catcher in the Rye 
by J. D. Salinger but this 1951 Notable 
Books choice found and is still finding ac- 
ceptance among a young generation that 
identifies directly with Holden Caulfield. 
There seems to be little doubt about the con- 
tinuing influence of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible, the 1952 choice. We 
are still talking about The Affluent Society, 
John Kenneth Galbraith’s contribution to 
new ways for us to examine the economic 
and social future of our United States. This 
work came out in 1958. The 1960 selection, 
Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, 
by C. P. Snow, caused an uproar of approba- 
tion and condemnation—a struggle that is 
still continuing. The lack of communication 
between science and the humanities will be 
a topic for discussion for some time. In 1962, 
I selected three books which, in my opinion, 
are landmarks because the issues they dis- 
cuss will not be solved soon, but the books 
themselves will be sources of information for 
future discussion. They are Rachel Carson’s 
The Silent Spring, a discussion of the danger 
of pesticides and an unbalanced nature; The 
Other America: Poverty in the United States, 
by Michael Harrington, a work that has cap- 
tured the imagination of men in places of 
high responsibility in our country; and an- 
other which may be considered a coordinate 
of the Harrington book, The Culturally De- 
prived Child, by Frank Riessman. Again an- 
other term has been added to the language 
in this discussion of the child in his con- 


temporary culture. Finally James Bryant 
Conant, in The Education of American 
Teachers, the 1963 selection, has recommen- 
dations that will change the face and impact 
of education for school generations to come. 

I can think of logical reasons why it might 
not have been possible to have included 
these works on the Notable Books list. A case 
could be made for their being too technical, 
not of popular interest, or several other rea- 
sons used to reject selections. The point is, 
however, these books were selected, and they 
are distinguished books. 


Trends reflected by the list 


There is not time, in this paper, to go into 
detail about the trends as explored by the list 
from its inception. Immediately noticeable is 
World War II and its aftermath. U.S. War 
Aims, by Walter Lippmann; Up Front, by Bill 
Mauldin; Burma Surgeon Returns, by Gor- 
don Seagrave; Speaking Frankly, by James 
Byrnes; and Roosevelt and the Russians, by 
Edward Stettinius, are examples. The South 
and segregation received increasing atten- 
tion as the pattern of history evolved. The 
Negro and his place in the United States 
were reflected in early lists. The Negro’s 
Faith in America, by Spencer Logan, was a 
1946 selection. Franklin Frazier gave us The 
Negro in the United States in 1949. Other 
selections were Kingsblood Royal, by Sin- 
clair Lewis, in 1947 and George Lamming’s 
In the Castle of My Skin, in 1953. 

Carl Rowan in South of Freedom, 1952, 
turned our directions south. A southerner, 
Robert Penn Warren, in 1956 gave us Segre- 
gation: The Inner Conflict in the South. Lib- 
eral southern editor Harry S. Ashmore pre- 
sented the southern dilemma in the 1958 
choice, Epitaph for Dixie. And the explosive 
new Negro leadership in the person of 
Martin Luther King told about the Mont- 
gomery story in Stride Toward Freedom, the 
same year. Also in 1958, J. Saunders Red- 
ding presented a biography of twelve out- 
standing Negroes in Lonesome Road. This 
concentration in one year probably epitom- 
ized what was on a lot of American minds. 

Then from the 1959 selection of Hodding 
Carter’s Angry Scar, the Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning story of the Reconstruction in the South, 
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to James Baldwin’s Nobody Knows My Name 
in 1961, Bernard Taper’s Gomillion versus 
Lightfoot, the Tuskagee Gerrymander Case 
in 1962, and finally the 1963 Ralph McGill 
work, The South and the Southerner, indicate 
not only the library profession’s sensitivity 
to time and events, but also where it stands 
on the issue. 

A glance back at the McCarthy era in 
American history indicates such choices as 
Alan Barth’s Loyalty of Free Men, 1951; 
Government by Investigation, 1955; Whit- 
taker Chambers’ Witness, 1952; Elmer 
Davis’ But We Were Born Free, 1954; and 
Henry Steel Commager’s Freedom, Loyalty, 
Dissent, 1954. Trends are noticeable in books 
on education, the humanities, and problems 
of war and peace in our nuclear age. A sta- 
tistical citation would be of only slight as- 
sistance. The key is what has been written 
and, in the case of Notable Books, what has 
been chosen. In these and other fields, the 
selections are a credit to our profession. 

America Magazine congratulated itself on 
January 19, 1957, in having either reviewed 
or had slated for review 36 of the 42 Notable 
Books of 1956. It apologized that a few of 
the books were too specialized for its pages, 
and also blamed the human frailty of the re- 
viewer for not choosing a few more. This, I 
submit, is an indication of the confidence 
that a rather specialized periodical has in 
the Notable Books. 

While I believe that the impact of the total 
lists has varied from year to year, the qual- 
ity has steadily improved. The Notable 





Books Council is not engaged in glory work 
that dramatically spends a great deal of foun- 
dation money. Its work is a continuous se- 
lection, weeding, judging process with the 
critical eyes of the rest of the library profes- 
sion watching closely. Its selfless plugging ° 
exemplifies librarianship at its best. To use 
an analogy, if our project-supported com- 
mittees are like the university researchers, 
then the Notable Books Council is the class- 
room teacher. 

The selections, it seems to me, have re- 
flected an ever changing world in a positive 
manner. They have added to knowledge and 
in some cases have influenced a cultural, 
social, or political pattern. J would like for 
the tie between the Notable Books and the 
library profession to grow in strength. I’m 
thinking of more than a public relations and 
promotional tie-in. Notable Books may be 
yet another small way of making our li- 
braries a part of a single enterprise—of be- 
ing another unifying force in librarianship. 
National Library Week and ALA could help 
by providing a more specific national tie to 
this endeavor. 

Finally the librarian should consider carv- 
ing out some of the 24-hour day allotted to 
him and read several of the Notable Books 
and creatively slide through many more. A 
glance at any selection of recent vintage in- 
dicates that one’s cultural and informational 
mileage would be considerably stretched by 
such a judicious application. If we librarians 


are not a people of the book, who are we? 
see 


New Benefits under ALA Group Insurance 


Extension of accident benefits from five years 
to lifetime and the addition of a $1000 acci- 
dental death and dismemberment benefit be- 
came effective November 1, 1964, for all 
ALA personal members insured under the Dis- 
ability Income Protection Plan. 

Details of the improved benefits, made with 
no additional premium, along with the avail- 
ability of a new higher weekly benefit of $150, 
were announced in conjunction with a new 
Optional Long-Term Salary Continuation Plan 
which was mailed to all ALA personal mem- 
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bers during November. 

The new Optional Long-Term Salary Con- 
tinuation Plan was adopted to provide bene- 
fits for those who currently have sick-leave 
salary continuance in their place of employ- 
ment and thus are not too interested in short- 
term income protection. The Optional Long- 
Term Plan becomes effective after a person 
has been disabled for 180 days. Thereafter, 
the benefits will be paid for as long as a life- 
time in the event of an accident and for as 
long as five years for sickness. The longer 
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duration of benefits for sickness is an im- 
provement over the basic plan which provides 
benefits from the eighth day of sickness dis- 
ability or first day of hospital confinement, 
: whichever first occurs, for only one year. The 
new Optional Long-Term Salary Continuance 
Plan is available to all personal members 
under age 60. 

The lifetime duration of benefits for acci- 
dents will be automatically in effect for dis- 
abilities that occur as a result of an accident 
after November 1, 1964. 

The extra $1000 accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefit, which is automatically 
added to the amounts now in force, is, of 
course, available without any increase in pre- 
mium to either the Basic Income Protection 
Plan or the Optional Long-Term Salary Con- 
tinuation Plan. 

Since its inception in November 1956, bene- 
fits of almost half a million dollars have been 
paid to members insured under the several 
plans available. Periodic improvements be- 
cause of the good experience have made pos- 
sible through the years many valuable new 
features. At present, the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan offers protection to practically all age 
groups, giving security in the event of loss of 
income, offering hospital and surgical benefits 
for both active and retired members, and pro- 
viding Major Medical coverage. 

The plans available are offered at premiums 
considerably lower than comparable coverage 
could be purchased on an individual basis. 
These lower premiums are the direct result 
of the mass participation of ALA members. 

In addition to the Income Protection plans, 
which are available to all members under age 
65 at the same premium regardless of which 
plan is selected, with the premiums based on 
age, the highlights of the optional plans are: 

1. Hospital and Surgical provides $10 a day 
for 70 days for any one disability, up to $100 
for in-hospital miscellaneous expenses, and 
from $7.50 to $225 for surgical procedures 
according to a schedule. It is available for 
both the member and spouse and unmarried 
children from age 14 days to 19 years. The 
plan is available to all personal members 
under age 65 as optional additional coverage 
to the Income Protection plans. 

2. Senior Hospital and Surgical Plan, avail- 


able to all members age 65 and over or who 
have retired earlier, provides hospital bene- 
fits of $10 a day for 31 days per confinement, 
$100 for miscellaneous in-hospital expenses, 
and up to $225 for surgical procedures ac- 
cording to a schedule. There is no waiting 
period for benefits under the Senior Plan if 
the member and spouse have been insured 
under the Optional Basic Hospital and Surgi- 
cal Plan prior to applying for the Senior Plan. 
If, however, the application for the Senior ° 
Plan is the first for hospital and surgical bene- 
fits, there is a waiting period of six months 
after the plan becomes effective before the — 
member or spouse may receive hospital or 
surgical benefits for any condition for which 
medical treatment was advised or given twelve 
months before the application for the plan was 
received. 

3. Major Medical is available for the mem- 
ber under age 65 and spouse and unmarried 
dependent children age 14 days to 21 years, 
or 23 years if a college student. It provides 
80 per cent of most medical expenses incurred 
in or out of the hospital up to a maximum 
reimbursement of $10,000 for each sickness or 
injury for each insured member of the family. 
The benefits are available after a deductible.’ 
The deductible is either the first $100 of ex- 
penses or, for a lesser premium, the first $500 _ 
of expenses. (Members over age 60 are 
limited to the $500 deductible.) The Major- 
Medical is designed to be continued, with 
certain limitations, after retirement and also 
provides that the coverage will remain. in. 
force for the surviving eligible dependents 
when the insured personal member dies. 

Full details of the plans and information on 
how to apply may be secured from the ad- 
ministrators, Brown, Crosby and Company, 
Inc., 110 William Street, New York 10038. 

Brown, Crosby and Company, Inc., are in 
surance brokers who administer the plan im 
conjunction with the Continental Casualty 
Company of Chicago and have the responsi- 
bility for the bills and all details of adminis- 
tration since ALA assumes no expenses in the 
operation of the plan and acts only as @ 
liaison between its members, the administra: 
tors, and the underwriters —Richard N. Fou : 
vice-president, Brown, Crosby and Compan 
Ine. * 













Let’s don’t be too solemn about books 


by John Kenneth Galbraith 


Books can be interesting and amusing and, 
on occasion, instructive, and so libraries are 
places of enjoyment and of instruction. But 
for a long time, especially since World War 
II, we have been taking a much more formid- 
able, more awesome, more sombre view of 
books. We have also come to regard them as 
powerful instruments of persuasion, things 
that sway people’s convictions, alter their be- 
havior, revise their voting habits, and thus 
change the very face of society itself. De- 
pending on how these changes are viewed, 
books are thus an enormous power for good 
or for evil. 

It is possible that a few writers may still 
entertain, amuse, and instruct, but it is agreed 
that all serious writers are basically con- 
cerned with altering the convictions and be- 
liefs of théir fellow citizens. To do anything 
else would be an abdication of responsibility, 
writing in order to get attention, to make 
money, the sort of thing that I am sometimes 
accused of doing. In fact, we can think of 
modern America as a kind of tripartite so- 
ciety. One third of the people seek to persuade 
the other two-thirds, and the other two-thirds 
is equally divided between those who hope 
that the persuasion will succeed and those 
who are gravely alarmed and advocate coun- 
ter-persuasion. 

The tendencies received a very great im- 
petus during and following World War II. 
Then and thereafter we saw the vast propa- 
ganda machines of the Germans, the Soviets, 
and the Chinese. By all outward evidence, all 
of the German people were committed to 
Mein Kampf, and all the Russian and Chinese 
to Marx and Lenin or Mao Tse-tung. There 
was also a most powerful, though still undis- 
closed, methodology called brainwashing by 
which any dissident could be brought to com- 
plete belief very efficiently. To most of us 
these books seemed to be rather unreadable. 
But other people seemed to be reading them. 
Evidently they had more backbone than we. 

Added to this state of alarm over persua- 
sion were some contributions from the liter- 
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ary and bookish community itself. With so` 


many people convinced of the power of books. 
we could not avoid adding a small amount of 
encouragement of our own. This took the 
form of phrasemaking during commencement 
speeches, other academic rituals, and gather- 
ings such as this. “Books are bullets.” “In this 
war we know books are weapons.” “Ideas are 
weapons.” “We must persuade or perish.” 
“The printing press is the ultimate weapon.” 
And many more. Such is the atmosphere that 
we have created in these last years about the 
literary productions with which this building 
is filled. I suggest that you must already he 
feeling a little uneasy about your proximity 
to such a bulging arsenal. 

I urge that we all relax. We who write 
books are not really that powerful. This li- 
brary is wonderful as an institution for en- 
joyment and instruction. It doesn’t ameunt to 
much as an instrument for social revolution. 
either for good or for ill. The Germans did 
not believe Mein Kampf. Few books have ever 
left so little residue of belief. They prebably 
didn’t even read it, and Germans are very 
diligent people. It was merely safe to have a 
copy around. The same thing I suspect to be 
true of a great many present-day Soviet citi- 
zens as regards Marx. Not all, I imagine, 
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would like to stand examination on it. Let us 
note that the effect of books is always on 
other people, never on ourselves. Other peo- 
ple we imagine to be incredibly susceptible. 
We know, of course, that we are of more re- 
` sistant material. 

We also, in these attitudes that we have 
built up in these last twenty years, greatly 
exaggerate the appetite of people for unap- 
petizing books. Books that are didactic and 
tendentious are generally very uninteresting. 
My friend and former colleague, Arthur 
Schlesinger, once said that the worst writing 
in the twentieth century is that which is 
either very pro-Communist or very anti-Com- 
munist. 

When I went to New Delhi as ambassador, 
we had there a collection of books which we 
presented as a contribution from the United 
States, to libraries, to scholars, and to notable 
poopie as a guide and help to their thinking. 
This, I suppose, was one of the most care- 
fully screened collections of books that ever 
existed, They were all meant to persuade and 
in a completely safe way. They took an im- 
peccable position on the American character, 
and morals, and they were stalwart in their 
view of the cold war. There was not a shadow 
of suspicion of procommunism. They were 
also uniformly unreadable. As a result, we 
presented them to our Indian friends and to 
the Indian libraries, and I am here to testify 
on the basis of very insufficient evidence that 
few of them were ever opened. 

People who are easily persuaded, who are 
susceptible to the kind of book, the kind of 
conviction that we have imagined exists in 
these last twenty years, are also very easily 
unpersuaded. As a consequence, these people 
will be Communists or fellow travelers one 
day and militant vegetarians the next day. 
They will be strongly against fluoridation one 
morning and communicants of the John Birch 
Society late that afternoon. The next morning 
they will be leading a crusade against abstract 
art. This is the nature of the susceptible mind, 
and it will be asked what one has accom- 
plished when one has persuaded these people. 
Fortunately, perhaps, they are a great minor- 
ity. The human mind at its best is made of 
much more resistant material than is com- 

monly supposed. 


FIST Tn nN NEENA AANA 


Epiror’s Nore: Professor Galbraith scarcely 
needs an introduction. His own introductory re 
marks at this dedicatory address for the new Salt 
Lake City Public Library are too good to miss: 

“I have a special reason for satisfaction in be 
ing here this morning because my life hes not 
been wholly tranquil in these last weeks. È have 
been the cause of a certain measure of contro- 
versy; I have been the subject of some slight 
criticism. In consequence, 1 take special satisfac- 
tion in speaking at the opening of a library, sur- 
rounded by people who take a special interest in 
these excellent institutions. Let me just take a 
moment, if | may, to confess my particular prob- 
lem. 

“I have recently been under very severe assantt 

by librarians, or rather by one specially deter- 
mined member of this profession. In my spare 
moments in these last few years, I wrote a small 
book about the community in which I was born 
and the people among whom I grew up. if was 
called The Scotch, and F hope you will net sus» 
pect me of seeking notoriety for this volume in 
telling this story, although this is something that 
authors do. As the novels of Sinclair Lewis were 
read in Sauk Center, and as the researches of the 
Lynds were read in Muncie, Indiana, so my mod- 
est volume was read with very close attention in 
Dutton, Ontario, the community of which I spoke. 
The editor of the local paper commented on it 
rather cautiously in the headline, ‘Mixed Reacs 
tion Here to Galbraith, and the book came-to the 
professional attention of the librarian of the Dut- 
ton Public Library. I now give you her report as 
conveyed to Mr. Robert Fulford of The Toronto 
Star, who describes her as one of the more out- 
spoken members of the anti-Galbraith faction. 
(You will understand my pleasure in being here 
where there is no such faction.) 
I am surprised that a person of his supposed stature 
would lower himself to writz such a book. He wrote 
another book, you know, called The Affluent Society, 
and we have one copy. He was a neighborhood boy 
and we thought we should patronize him. It's never 
been taken out. I figure that the other book was such 
a washout that he turned te this, figuring thet if he 
made it controversial enough it would sell. T haven't 
heard anyone here say they liked it. 

“She went on to say that she stocked the work, 
two copies, but only under protest and with ex- 
treme reluctance. You will see, after this, what 
an invitation from a library meant to me. A par- 
allel comes to mind: one thinks of Mr. Khrusie 
chev, attacked as a phrasemonger and with start 
ing a cult of personality, being invited to address 
a gathering from the very top of Lenin’s tomb” 
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Finally, I would note that books tend to be 
persuasive only if they accord very broadly 
with experience. They have very little per- 
suasive power in the abstract, and they have 
no persuasive power if they contradict the 
individual’s everyday observation. No book 
can tell a hungry man that he is really happy 
and a starving man that he is well fed. They 
may reinforce his conviction that he needs a 
good meal, and they may have some virtue 
in explaining why he is poor. But they will 
never persuade him that he is in good shape. 
By contrast, if people are comparatively con- 
tented and happy, no book is capable of prov- 
ing to them that they are involved in a great 
and immediate crisis. 

I apologize here for reverting to one of my 
own books. The Affluent Society was called an 
influential book. Like all authors, I cherished 
every such reference that I saw. The book pro- 
duced quite a few letters. Virtually every one 
of them told me that I confirmed the beliefs 
of the writer or possibly put them in sharper 
form. I was rarely, if ever, credited with con- 
verting anybody. People had had these con- 
victions all along. They were very glad to see 
me come abreast of them. 

So I urge that the time has come when we 
get things in perspective. It would add to our 


sense of drama to think that our books in this 
handsome building would contribute to the 
whole social character of Salt Lake City. They 
will have some effect, of course. They will 
help people see things more clearly. This is a 
contribution to the art of responsible govern- . * 
ment. 

There will also be from this building a use- 
ful accommodation to the greater leisure that 
people will enjoy as time passes. This is, I 
think, one of the considerable problems of 
our time. We take great pride in the way in 
which automation is eliminating manual 
labor. We point to a machine and say it is a 
great thing—it eliminates thousands ef man 
hours of hard labor. Then, when we actually 
get the machine, we worry about the people 
it displaces. We worry what people will do 
with their free time. One of the things is to 
go to the library. 

A library will serve other useful purposes. 
But mostly, I must tell you, it will entertain 
you and your children. It will be a place of 
enchantment, not a place of social revolution. 

I congratulate you no less heartily for this 
reason on your new posession. I hope that 
every other city in the United States will have 
an attack of the most acute and unseemly 
envy. eee 


Mr. Galbraith addressing the audience at the dedication of the Salt Lake City Public Library, 


October 30, 1964. 
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A View from the Inside 


Library /USA’s First Season 


by Floyd M. Cammack 


On October 18, 1964, at 10 P.M., the staff at 
the United States Pavilion took in the direc- 
tion signs, dismantled the guide ropes, and 
closed the doors on the first season of the 
New York World’s Fair. If the last Library/ 
USA staff was anything like the first, they 
waited impatiently for the last visitors to 
leave the building, anticipating the foot-and- 
throat relief to be found in the bar at the 
Mexican Pavilion up the street. 

Since four that afternoon, they had been 
answering questions posed by hundreds of 
visitors, had dispensed numerous pieces of 
library recruiting literature, selected and 
given away hundreds of computer print-outs 
on topics connected with the pavilion’s theme, 
“Challenge to Greatness,” or given some ten 
performances to several hundred children 
(young and old) in the Children’s World. 
The relief that comes at the end of a day 
spent fielding the questions and requests of 
some forty thousand visitors can be described 
as a sort of exhilarated exhaustion. For the 
administrative staff who had worked with the 
exhibit from the beginning, there must have 
been a particularly satisfying sense of know- 
ing that an extremely difficult job had been 
extraordinarily well done. 

Having been accepted to work with the 
first Library/USA staff, my own connection 
with the project began two weeks before the 
fair opened, during the first part of the cold- 
est, wettest, most dismal spring I can ever 
remember in New York. If the elements could 
possibly have contrived to make things more 
difficult for the men who were frantically try- 
ing to complete enough of the fair to open on 
schedule, those plans would have required a 
more than supernatural degree of malevo- 


lence. The expressions on the faces ef the 
ALA staff were eloquently reminiscent of the 
despair which grips the producer of a new 
show during the last weeks of frenzied prepa- 
ration. The completion of the U.S. Pavilion 
itself was months behind schedule; the planned 
installation of equipment and exhibit materials 
was virtually impossible; and the chance for 
any sort of “dress rehearsal” was completely 
out of the question. In this setting, then, came 
the first of the series of agreeable surprises. 
While the project’s permanent staff con- 
tinued to fight the mud and mix-ups at 
Flushing Meadow, the first group of 28 li- 
brarians gathered across the street from the 
United Nations Building at IBM’s comfort- 
able and attractive training center for two 
weeks of preliminary instruction. Most of the 
trainees had had no previous experience with 
electronic data processing equipment of any 
sort, and many viewed the beginning of the 
training sessions with rather mixed emotions. 


e Mr. Cammack is 
the recently appointed 
librarian of Oakland 
University, Rochester, 
Michigan. His previ- 
ous career in aca- 
demic librarianship, 
etc., is reviewed in 
the November 1964 
College and Research 
Libraries, pages 510- 
11. He was a member 
of the Library/USA 
staff during the first four weeks of the 1964 sea- 
son and returned in October to observe the sum- 
mer’s progress. 
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In the articles and releases which have ap- 
peared since the beginning of the fair’s first 
season, far too little attention or credit has 
been given to this eighty-hour course on the 
use of electronic data processing equipment 
in libraries. Perhaps never before have such 
hard work, careful attention, and expensive 
facilities been placed at the disposal of the 
library profession for the purpose of develop- 
ing an informed awareness of new techniques 


in the field. 


Training sessions 


Working in two-man relay teams, IBM’s 
training staff, in cooperation with a series 
of invited librarians and information special- 
ists, set out to show a not-altogether-receptive 
audience just what could be done with elec- 
tronic data processing equipment in libraries 
and how it could be done if one chose to try. 
At the end of the first day, the audience had 
quickly become a class; and by the end of the 
second day, the class had become a group of 
hardworking students, enjoying the excite- 
ment of discovery guided by a truly excellent 
teaching staff. In place of the unfortunately 
common string of complex, sleepy classroom 
lectures on theories and systems of informa- 
tion storage and retrieval, the class was al- 
lowed to learn the actual operation of stand- 
ard pieces of punched card equipment and to 
test their new knowledge by on-the-spot indi- 
vidual practice with each machine. From 
“hands-on” experience with key punches, they 
moved through sorters, collators, and inter- 
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Children in the Children’s World 
had their problems, as did young 
people who wanted to dial book 
reviews, 






preters to accounting machines, drawing their 
own wiring diagrams, wiring their owm plug 
boards, and enjoying the satisfactien of 
pushing the “start” buttons to see the no- 
longer-mysterious machines respond to their 
completed instructions (and sometimes not 
respond to their incompleted ones). 

With a swift but adequate grounding in the 
principles and operation of punched card 
equipment, it was a short step to the operation 
of computers themselves and to the final proj- 
ect of charting and writing a simple pregram 
for an IBM 1401. The attitudes of the stu- 
dents as their programs were being run 
should have been ample evidence to the teach- 
ing staff that their hard work was well worth 
the effort. 

At several points throughout the course 
questions were raised concerning the utility of 
training in electronic data processing equip- 
ment for actual practice at the Library ‘USA 
exhibit. The most satisfactory answer came 
after the exhibit opened when the librarians, 
who only a few weeks before would have been 
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hard put to explain the difference between a 
tape drive and a tabulator, were confidently 
(and accurately) describing the possible appli- 
cations of computers to library operations and 
_something of their internal workings to a 
hoard of adolescent Edisons with surprisingly 
sharp questions. The temporary utility of such 
training for the exhibit itself, however, is un- 
doubtedly exceeded by the lasting professional 
henefits to the participants of a clear under- 
standing of new possibilities for data process- 
ing techniques in libraries. 
Another product of the training session was 
the pleasure of seeing the image of the li- 
brarian change almost instantaneously in the 
eyes of certain visitors. After a short chat one 
day with a Texas rancher about the com- 
puter-connected keyboard with which refer- 
ence staff worked, the visitor assumed a con- 
fidential tone and asked furtively, “You guys 
really librarians?” 
On being assured that all the exhibit’s serv- 
ice staff were honest-to-goodness professional 
librarians, the Texan shoved back his hat with 
a forefinger, shook his head, and exclaimed 
quietly, “Well, P be damned!” 
Later he returned with his wife and daugh- 
ter, introduced them, explained the operation 
carefully to both, and left some ten minutes 
later with a print-out under one arm and an 
ALA recruiting pamphlet in his hand. 


Challenging questions 


Though a large number of visitors’ ques- 
tions centered around the exhibit itself— 
what it was, how it worked, what it all meant 
-~there were a surprising number of substan- 
tive questions as well. At the outset, some of 
the staff were openly skeptical that a “fair- 
minded” audience would be much affected by 
the low-key exhibits in the U.S. Pavilion. Such 
was certainly not the case. Interesting and 
challenging reference questions came up every 
day, questions on Peace Corps facts and fig- 
ures, senators’ voting records, college endow- 
ments, voter registration statistics, names and 
dates in American history, international com- 
merce, and even one on new chemical for- 
mulas for the faster dissolving of certain types 
of acids. The 1000-volume reference collec- 
tion got a pretty good workout on an aver- 
age day, and at busier times the staff occa- 


sionally found itself taking turns with the 
more standard reference works. Reference 
librarians on duty in the New York area li- 
braries also deserve a word of credit for their 
excellent support when the exhibit staff was 
occasionally caught short for a book or for 
an answer. 

Despite the seemingly endless difficulties 
which beset most of the fair’s exhibits during 
their first weeks, one of the pleasures of dem- 
onstrating library services to the general pub- 
lic involved Library /USA’s attractive and effi- 
cient facilities themselves. The reference desks 
were beautifully designed for comfortable, 
convenient working arrangements. The farni- 
ture and stacks in the President’s Library and 
the Children’s World attracted visitors to en- 
joy the areas for prolonged periods, and bore 
up beautifully under six months of incredibly- 
hard wear. Carpeting helped keep the noise 


level to an almost library-like level, with ‘the . 


possible exception of competing tour groups 
of school children whose pitch of excitement 
seemed always to require expression at the 
top of their lungs. In fact, if some visitors had 
difficulty in identifying the exhibit with any 
previous knowledge of librarians and librar- 
ies, it may well have been supported to some 
extent by the absence of worn and raggec sur- 
roundings which many users have come to as- 
sociate with their public, school, and college 
library experiences. The presence of a large 
computer was certainly not the only variation 
from what many have come to accept as nermal 
library surroundings. 

When I visited the exhibit just before it 
closed in mid-October, most of the problems 
which had beset the first team seemed to have 
been happily solved. Seeing the staff working 
smoothly with the crowds as they poured 
through from other portions of the elaborate 
U.S. exhibit provided a striking contrast with 
the frustrations and challenges that earlier 
staffs had faced and overcome. In April, fair 
guards and police were hauling civil rights 
demonstrators out of the freezing shrubbery 
while President Johnson spoke to the rain- 
soaked crowds. In October, neat lines of visi- 
tors waited in the sunny autumn afternoon for 
the next tour to begin. Virtually no single 
piece of equipment was working properly in 
May. In October, the Children‘s Theater pro 
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jectors, the Dial-a-Book system, and the com- 
puter’s high speed printers were clicking away 
happily. 

I was reminded of the contrast in operation 
of other U.S. Pavilion exhibits as well. There 
was the evening, for instance, when the mov- 
ing grandstands of the Cinerama show were 
still being tested. The first large screen, show- 
ing waves rushing at the approaching audi- 
ence, was supposed to slide quickly aside as 
the grandstand neared it. Just as the screen 
was supposed to move, the alarmed voice of 
a four-year-old in the front row exclaimed 
loudly, “Daddy, I think we are going to hit 
that thing!”—and they did. The sound of 
splitting wood and tearing fabric drowned the 
groans of the project engineers, who stoically 
picked up the pieces and returned to the job 
of debugging the complicated program. 


The exhibit opens on schedule 


Library/USA had its problems, too, but it 
quickly became evident to the staff that many 
of the mechanical difficulties which brought 
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Half a million people visited Library/USA 
during its first season. 





other exhibits to a halt were not eneugh to 
destroy the effectiveness of the library project. 
Though books were unpacked only the day be- 
fore the fair opened and slips were still being 
filed as the first visitors arrived, Library/USA 
opened on schedule and ran uninterrupted 
throughout the season—a record which few 
other exhibits could boast. 

The novel idea of presenting a working 
team composed of books, librarians, and ma- 
chines more than justified its designers’ hopes. 
The excellent location of the exhibit assured 
a constant stream of visitors and turned out 
to have several unexpected advantages. Visi- 
tors to the U.S. Pavilion were led through a 
45-minute graphic display, almost all of which 
was set against a black background and most 
of which involved no human contact. Emerg- 
ing from this black tunnel into the warm 
colors of Library/USA seemed to encourage 
visitors to pause for a time to see what the 
unexpected library display might involve. 

Throughout the fair, there were few ex- 
hibits which depended so fully on human con- 
tact. Visitors seemed always to want to talk 
about their experiences in the U.S. Pavilion 
and in others. They welcomed the chance 
which Library/USA offered to discuss por- 
tions of the exhibit, to ask questions, and to 
relax away from the crowds and pressures 
outside. To have depended exclusively on per- 


A list of the Library/USA staff for the first 


season, supplementing this article, will be 
published in the next issue. 
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sonal contact to get across the exhibit’s points 
would have been virtually impossible with the 
resources available. To have depended solely 
on graphic materials or books would have 
been equally limiting and expensive. Com- 
-puters alone are hardly worth traveling miles 
to see in operation and, in Seattle, Library 21 
had proved convincingly that they are awk- 
ward conversationalists when the dialogue 
depends on direct access unaided by knowl- 
edgeable interpreters. 

The sustained success of Library JUSA, 
therefore, depended on the ingenious combin- 
ation of three components—books, people, 
and machines—with each accomplishing what 
the others could not. The result could hardly 
have been better. In the early days of the 
exhibit, when equipment was newly installed 
andstill in the debugging process, the staff 
took over the load, supported only by the 
excellent book collection. Later, when the 
staff was beginning to wear thin from the 
sheer volume of requests, the machinery came 
into play, bearing that portion of the load for 
which it was designed. At no point did it be- 
come necessary to depend on any single com- 
ponent, and at no point could the exhibit be 
said to have broken down-—again a statement 
for which its designers deserve credit and 
which not many other fair exhibitors could 
make. 

The very success of Library/USA, fow: 
ever, has seemed to produce at least one prob- 
lem which requires clarification. The early 
name change from the American Reference 
Center to the broader Library/USA was un- 
doubtedly a wise one, yet the second label has 
also tended to allow the development of a 
popular misconception, primarily among li- 
brarians themselves. It has apparently proved 
extremely difficult to make clear the point that 
Library/USA is not a library, but a ukyay 
exhibit, 

Other exhibitors who displayed their Hor 
ucts did not seem to encounter this difficulty, 
yet the nature of the librarian’s product makes 
it extremely difficult to demonstrate meaning- 
fully. As an example of a functioning library, 
Library /USA would hardly pass even the first 
test (and many visitors immediately tried it), 
ken no books could be checked out. As an ex- 
hibit, however, Library/USA is an unqualified 


success in a number of respects. 


New regard for librarians 

The demonstrated potential of high quality 
library service caused thousands of visitors to 
leave the U.S. Pavilion with a new regard and 
respect for a progressive library profession, 
one committed to the imaginative utilization 
of new techniques for better service to a larger, 
better informed public. This alone would have 
been sufficient to justify the vast amount of 
work and drive it took to become a part of 
the U.S. Pavilion’s exhibits in spite of stiff 
competition. 

While Library/USA was certainly not the 
only exhibit to concentrate its efforts teward 
the demonstration of new, untried techniques, 
it was in keeping with the fair’s other superior 
exhibits which avoided the temptation to boast 
of past accomplishments in favor of a state- 
ment of future goals. To these accomplish- 
ments, one can add the lasting benefit to the 
libraries who contributed staff to man the ex- 
hibit. The eighty-hour course in data process- 
ing procedures allowed participants to return 
to their institutions with the advantages of 
having completed what was probably the best 
such course available in the country at that 
time. 

It is highly important that the successes of 
Library/USA’s first season be recognized and 
that its second season continue to have the 
generous support required to mount such an 
ambitious undertaking. Improvements which 
could not be made under the pressures of the 
first operating season are now under way, and 
prospects for the 1965 season look even more 
exciting than were the experiments of the first 
round. 

It would be desirable if a larger number of 
librarians could have the experience of learn- 
ing and working with the exhibit. The con- 
tinued support of the many publishers and 
equipment manufacturers, who contributed so 
much to the success of the first season, is also 
an important factor, one on which much of 
the new season’s effectiveness will depend. 

The first season of Library/USA could be 
summed up in the words of a British visitor 
who toured the exhibit in May and who 
stopped by the reference desk on his way out 
to comment, “Good show. Good show.” +e» 
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When does it make sense 
to buy an encyclopedia | 
that has 

never been revised? 





When it’s 


brand new 


\TERNATIO 


i 
$ 


Look into the Encyclopedia International and 
youv’ll see at once the advantages of the only 
new general encyclopedia in the world today. 


Look into its contents. Every one of the 36,000 
entries is new. Not revised and updated from 
previous editions. There are no previous editions. 


Look into its coverage. The International was 
conceived and created in the 1960’s. Its emphasis 
and balance are geared to the needs of today’s 
students. Not yesterday’s. 


Look into its organization. Major subjects are 
accompanied by study guides which summarize 
the contents and which lead the reader to re- 
lated articles. Illustrations, maps and diagrams 
are laid out in modern, easy-to-comprehend 
magazine style. 


Look into its language. Lively, provocative, en- 
joyable. (Editor George Cornish used to be with 
the New York Herald Tribune. He made it one 
of the country’s best-written papers. Now he’s 
made the International just as readable.) 


So before you order another revised encyclo- 
pedia, look into the brand-new Encyclopedia 
International. 


It may revise your thinking. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 
A Publication of Grolier 


INCORPORATED: 


School & Library Division + 575 Lexington Ave. + New York, N. Y. 10022 





STANDARD LIBRARY CARREL. CONVERTIBLE LIBRARY CARREL. 
(1 student position). (4 student positions). 


DROP-FRONT STUDY CARREL. 
(1, 2 or 3 student positions). 





| 
(2 or 3 student positions). (2 student positions). (1, 2 or 3 student positions). 
8 different HOWE independent 
study carrels? Why? 


Because every learning situation is different. 


Fitting the problem to the carrel is one solution . . . Educators tell us that finding 
the carrel to fit the problem is far better. That’s why we make 8 models — most of 
them usable with electronic equipment. All developed in collaboration with 
educators. 


See if we can’t help you with your carrel problems. For details, write today. 


Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 360 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 
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For fiction that depicts real people and 
events in American history with excitement, romance 
and good taste, librarians count on the novels of 


- Shirley Seifert 


v 


pre Her most recent success 


uae “NEVER NO MORE” 


THE STORY OF REBECCA BOONE 


Daniel Boone’s fiery and courageous wife, Rebecca, 

is the central figure in this novel of frontier life. 
When she saw her 16-year-old son killed in an Indian 
attack, Rebecca vowed never to return to the “promised 
land” of the Kentucky wilderness. “Never No More” 
tells how the events that followed changed her mind. 
$4.95 


Three Shirley Seifert favorites 


BY THE KING’S COMMAND 


“Well-researched novel of East Texas in the 1770’s...A 
moving tale of a man who sacrificed time, fortune and 
reputation for a cause he believed just.” — Library 
Journal. $5.95 


LOOK TO THE ROSE 


The story of a romantic Southem marriage (the 
parents of Juliette Gordon Low) that surmounted 
the disaster of Sherman’s march through Georgia 
and the difficult days of defeat which followed. 
$4.95 


DESTINY IN DALLAS 


“Limited to the span of one day . . . this narrative 
encompasses the life and death of Alexander 
i : Cockrell [of Dallas]... An absorbing 


Bg perg biographical novel, extensively researched and 
J. B. Líp pincott Comp an effectively dramatized.” — The Booklist. $3.95 


GOOD BOOKS SINCE 1792 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. 5, Pa. 
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great 
great 

What's so great about this Risom RGP chair? 
great 


Well, for one thing, the way it does everything you could ask of a general purpose 
r, without looking like one. For another, the way it takes punishment and shuns 
ntenance. What's more, it's really comfortable. And it has all the quality you expect 
hings Risom—at a most surprising price. May we send you details? Drop us a 
at 444 Madison Avenue, New York 10022. (Oh yes, one more thing. It stacks!) 


Jens Risom 
Design 
Inc. 








Twenty Years 


of Library 


+b y Alex Ladenson 


With the appearance of the third edition of 
American Library Laws, it is particularly 
fitting to review the major accomplishments 
of the past twenty years in the field of li- 
brary legislation. Many significant changes 
have occurred in the library laws of this 
ornar during the preceding two decades. 
“some states, the general laws governing 
blic libraries have been completely re- 
: en. In other jurisdictions, new concepts 
of librarianship have been introduced and 
enacted into law which, it is believed, will 
“serve to illuminate and influence the future 
path of library development throughout the 
land. 







FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


At the federal level, the most noteworthy 
legislative event was the Library Services 
Act of 1956 and its companion enactment, 
the Library Services and Construction Act of 
1963. The Library Services Act of 1956 enun- 
ciated the principle of federal aid to pub- 
lic libraries, but only to a limited degree, 
since federal grants were restricted to li- 
braries serving communities under 10,000 
inhabitants. With the passage of the Library 
Services and Construction Act of 1963, how- 


» Mr. Ladenson, an attorney, is an assistant li- 
brarian of the Chicago Public Library. This arti- 
ele is an outgrowth of the third edition of Ameri- 
can Library Laws, recently published by ALA. 





Legislation 


ever, 
principle of federal aid to public libraries, 
urban as well as rural, was firmly recog- 
nized. 


The Library Services and Construction — 


Act of 1963 consists of two titles--Title T; 
Public Library Services, and Title H, Public 
Library Construction. 

Title I authorizes an appropriation of 
$25 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and such sums as the Congress 
may determine for the next two fiscal years. 
This money is to be used for making grants 
to states to extend public library services to 
areas without such services, or with inade- 
quate services. The law requires the state li- 
brary agency to submit a state plan to the 
Commissioner of Education for his approval. 
When approved, the commissioner is author- 
ized to make grants to the state library agency 
which in turn distributes these funds to the 
local public libraries in accordance with the 
state plan. 

Flat allotments of $100,000 are provided 
for each state with the balance of the ap- 
propriation to be distributed on a population 
basis, making allowances, however, for the 
per capita income of the state. The law also 
provides that the federal grants must be 
matched with state or local funds and that 
the level of state or local support for public 
library services cannot drop below the total 
amount expended in the fiscal year ending 
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this limitation was removed, and the 








June 30, 1963. 

The law clearly states that the administra- 
tion of public libraries, the selection of per- 
sonnel and library materials, and the de- 
termination of how the federal funds are to 
be used shall be reserved to the states and 
their local subdivisions. Nevertheless, the act 
requires the commissioner to prescribe neces- 
sary administrative regulations and also au- 
thorizes him to withhold further payments, 
subject to judicial review, if he finds that the 
state plan has been so changed that it no 
longer complies with the requirements of the 
act. 

Title II authorizes an appropriation of 
$20 million for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1964, and for each of the next two fiscal 
years such sums as the Congress may de- 
termine. These funds are to be used for the 
purpose of making grants to states for the con- 
struction of public libraries. The term “con- 
struction” as defined in the law includes 
“construction of new buildings and expan- 
sion, remodeling and alteration of existing 
buildings, and initial equipment of any such 
buildings; including architect’s fees and the 
cost of the acquisition of land.” 

The procedure for making grants under 
Title II is the same as under Title I. The flat 
allotment under Title H is $80,000 for each 
state with the balance allotted in the same 
general manner as in Title I. 

An aspect of vital legal significance is the 
fact that the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act is based on the solid premise that 
public libraries are educational institutions. 
It is germane to point out that the act was 
part and parcel of an omnibus bill which 
President Kennedy sent to Congress on Jan- 
uary 29, 1963, “to strengthen and improve 
educational quality and educational oppor- 
tunities in the nation.” In the accompanying 
message, President Kennedy in his opening 
paragraphs stated: 


For the individual, the doors to the schoolhouse, 
to the library, and to the college lead to the rich- 
est treasures of our open society; to the power of 
knowledge—to the training and skills necessary 
for productive employment—to the wisdom, the 
ideals, and the culture which enrich life—and to 
the creative, self-disciplined understanding of so- 
ciety needed for good citizenship in today’s chang- 
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ing and challenging world. 


It is noteworthy that President Kennedy 
said “the doors to the schoolhouse, tc the li- 
brary, and to the college,” for in this trinity 


he has placed the library directly between. 


the schoolhouse and the college where it so 
eminently belongs. 

Stressing the educational character of pub- 
lic libraries, President Johnson, after he had 
handed out 32 pens which he had ased in 
signing the Library Services and Censtruc- 
tion Act, declared: 


This nation needs a larger and more diversified 
collection of books. We need better housing for 
these hooks. We sorely need libraries closer to 
the people, whether through more centrally lo- 
cated libraries or through bookmobiles and 
branch locations. The central fact of ovr times 
is this: Books and ideas are the most efective 
weapons against intolerance and ignorance. 


Depository Library Act 


Not as momentous as the Library Services 
and Construction Act of 1963, but of con- 
siderable import is the Depository Library 
Act of 1962. This act represents a complete 
revision of the law relating to depository li- 
braries which dates back to 1857, The major 
provisions of the new measure are as fol- 
lows: 

1. It permits the designation of a large 
number of additional depositories. This will 
allow new libraries, particularly in imstitu- 
tions of higher learning, that have been es- 
tablished in more recent years to obtain de- 
pository status. 

2. It permits the designation of two re- 
gional depositories in each state with special 
responsibilities assigned to them. A regional 
depository will be required to give reference 
service within the region served and to make 
available all government publications on in- 
terlibrary loan. It will also be required to 
receive and maintain permanently a com- 
plete collection of all publications distributed 
by the Superintendent of Documents. 

3. It establishes a procedure whereby de- 
positories may dispose of or discard un- 
wanted documents after retaining them for a 
minimum period of five years. 

4, The Superintendent of Documents is re- 
quired to distribute to depositories, in addi- 
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tion to the publications issued by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, those produced by 
the executive departments and other federal 
agencies on their own duplicating and print- 
ing equipment. This includes a large mass of 
near-print or “processed” publications that 
heretofore were not available to the Super- 
intendent of Documents for distribution. 

Of great concern to college and university 
dibraries is the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963. This measure authorizes assist- 
ance to public and other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher education in financing the 
construction, rehabilitation, or improvement 
of needed academic and related facilities in 
undergraduate and graduate institutions. The 

term “academic facility” is defined in the 
law as “structures or portions thereof, es- 
pecially designed for instruction or research 
in the natural or physical sciences, mathemat- 
ics, modern foreign languages, or engineer- 
ing, or for use as a library.” 

Another piece of legislation of interest to 
research libraries is the Library of Congress 
P.L480 Program, The legal basis for this 
program is an amendment adopted in 1958 
to the Agricultural Trade Development and 
‘Assistance Act of 1954. This act provides for 
sale of American agricultural products 
abroad to be paid for in foreign currencies, 
the total sum of which must be spent in the 
country issuing the currency. The above 
amendment authorizes the Librarian of Con- 
gress to use such amounts as are appropri- 
ated by Congress for, among other things, 
the acquisition of books, periodicals, and 
other materials to be deposited in research 
libraries in the United States specializing in 
the areas to which they relate. 

With reference to the Library of Comin 
it is pertinent to note that there have been 
numerous changes and additions in the laws 
relating to our national library, but most of 
these are merely of a housekeeping nature. 
Perhaps of broader general concern are the 
following measures: 1) a law enacted in 1961 
authorizing the Librarian of Congress to ar- 
range, index, and microfilm the papers of the 
presidents of the United States in the collec- 
tions of the Library; 2) a law adopted in 
1960 authorizing the Architect of the Capitol 
to prepare preliminary plans and estimates 





of cost for an additional building for the Li- 
brary of Congress and appropriating 
$75,000 for this purpose; 3) a law passed 
in 1946 establishing the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service as a separate department of the 
Library; and 4) a law approved in 1947 
codifying the provisions relating to the Copy- 
right Office. 


National Library of Medicine Act 


The National Library of Medicine Act of 
1956 is important because it represents a 
systematic attempt to provide the legal ma- 
chinery for the establishment and operation 
of a highly specialized federal library. It is 
particularly noteworthy because the legal 
foundation upon which the National Library 
of Medicine rests is in sharp contrast with 
most federal libraries. In the case of certain 
federal libraries, the legal basis for their ex- 
istence is nothing more than a line in an ob- 
scure appropriation act providing for the sal- 
ary of a librarian or fixing an amount for the 
purchase of books. In other cases, it is a 
mere cursory phrase such as “the Secretary 
of the Department shall have charge of the 
library.” In view of this situation, the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine Act might well 
serve as a legislative model for other federal 
libraries to follow. 

In the field of international relations, a 
law enacted in 1948 provides for the inter- 
change of persons, knowledge, and skills be- 
tween the United States and foreign coum- 
tries. The Secretary of State is expressly au- 
thorized in this act “to provide for inter- 
changes between the United States and other 
countries of books and periodicals, including 
government publications, for the translation 
of such writings, and for the preparation, 
distribution, and interchange of other educa- 
tional materials.” This measure also author- 
izes the Secretary of State “to provide for 
assistance to schools, libraries and commu- 
nity centers abroad, founded cr sponsored by 
citizens of the United States, and serving as 
demonstration centers for methods and prac- 
tices employed in the United States.” 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Perhaps the most exciting legislative inno- 
vation at the state level is the introduction of 
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the systems idea or the systems concept as a 
form of library organization. 

The laws governing the establishment and 
operation of library systems differ in the 
various states, But a pattern is beginning to 
emerge and to assume certain well-defined 
characteristics. As a form of library organ- 
ization, it is predicated on six underlying 
elements. 

First, library service is based on a state- 
wide plan in which existing local libraries 
cooperate with the state library on a volun- 
tary basis in organizing a network of library 
systems covering the entire state for the pur- 
pose of improving library facilities for its 
citizens. 

Second, in drawing the boundaries of a li- 
brary system, care is taken to make it large 
enough so that its financial resources are 
sufficient to provide an adequate collection 
of reading and reference materials and ser- 
vices to satisfy the current demand of its li- 
brary users. Wherever possible, the system 
coincides with the boundaries of the natural 
trading area. 

Third, in the organization and operation 
of library systems, the state assumes its share 
of the financial responsibility in the form of 
a state aid program, administered under rules 
and regulations established by the state li- 
brary agency. State aid for public libraries 
rests on the rationale that public education 
is a function of the state, and since public li- 
braries are part of the educational system, 
they, like the schools, are entitled to receive 
financial assistance from the state. Adequate 
safeguards are provided, however, so that 
local libraries are prevented from reducing 
their existing tax rates. 

Fourth, under the system form of library 
organization, the local libraries continue to 
enjoy complete autonomy without the slight- 
est diminution of authority. The local library 
boards in general continue to function in the 
same manner as they have always been ac- 
customed. The library system, however, is a 
separate legal entity and is governed by a 
board of its own elected by the cooperating 
libraries that comprise the system. The juris- 
diction of the system board of trustees re- 
lates only to the activities which the system 
operates. 
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Fifth, the library system has wide latitude 
in the type of programs it is permitted to 
pursue. The sixth and final basic element in 
the systems concept is the use of a system- 
wide library card which is honored at any 


local library within the system. This means’ 


that the library user has free access to the 
books and services of any member library. It 
may be possible to extend this principle to 
the point where a statewide library card will 
become feasible. 

The discovery of the systems idea repre- 
sents a milestone in library legislaticn. The 
word “discovery” is used advisedly here, for 
the system form of library organization is a 
truly great innovation in that it offers a solu- 
tion to some very difficult legal and adminis- 
trative problems that have plagued librarians 
and trustees for decades. It makes large-scale 
joint library service possible on a coopera- 
tive basis without destroying or interfering 
with local initiative. It makes it possible for 
a reader in a small community, or even in a 
remote hamlet, to have access to the com- 
bined library resources of the entire service 
area and ultimately to the resources of the 
state and nation. It also provides the metro- 
politan areas of this country with the legal 
mechanism for a possible solution of their 
peculiar library problem. In brief, the sys- 
stems concept offers librarians and trustees 
the possibility of realizing a long cherished 
dream of making a full range of library fa- 
cilities available to every citizen of this land. 


New York’s systems 


The state of New York has been the pio- 
neer in this type of legislation. In F950, a 
law was enacted providing for the establish- 
ment of “consolidated” and “federated” li- 
brary systems. This was followed in 1958 by 
an act providing for the establishment of 
“cooperative” library systems. As a result of 
this legislation, almost the entire population 
of the Empire State is now served by a net- 
work of 22 systems which are supported in 
part by a state aid program of approximately 
$10 million a year. In 1962, the state pro- 
vided 16.5 per cent of the total amount spent 
for public library service. 

The formula employed for the apportion- 
ment of state aid is a combination of grants 
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based on population and area served. Each 
system in the state of New York is entitled 
to an annual grant ranging from $5000 to 
$15,000, plus 30 cents per capita of popula- 
tion of the area served, together with an ad- 
ditional grant of $6 per square mile of area 
served by the library system. If the system 
serves more than one county, it is entitled to 
an additional $3 per square mile for each 
additional entire county served, up to a 
maximum of $18 per square mile. 

A significant feature of the law, applying 

to systems which have less than 100,000 vol- 
umes in the central library, is aid in the 
form of books. A provision of this measure 
-entitles such library systems to receive an- 
nually from the state four times the number 
of volumes which the central library has ac- 
quired from its own funds. 


The Pennsylvania plan 


Another state that has placed on its statute 
books a comprehensive law governing the es- 
tablishment of a statewide network of library 
systems is Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania 
plan differs from that of New York in that 
the state librarian has been given the author- 
ity to designate up to thirty libraries which 
may serve as district library centers. A dis- 
trict library center may include any existing 
local library, any state college library, the 
Pennsylvania State University library, and any 
privately supported college or university li- 
brary. District library centers have the power 

“to provide direct library service to persons 
residing within the district, to provide supple- 
mentary library services to all local libraries 
within the district, and to exchange or pro- 
vide services with other district library cen- 
ters.” 

In addition, the state librarian has also 
been authorized to designate four regional 
library resource centers. These have the re- 
sponsibility of acquiring major research col- 
lections and making them available to the 
residents of the commonwealth on a state- 
wide basis. 

State aid funds are distributed not only to 
district library centers and regional library 
resource centers but also to all local and 
county libraries that make a minimum finan- 
cial effort and achieve certain standards fixed 


by the state librarian with the advice and 
recommendations of the Advisory Council on 
Library Development. More than $2 million 
was appropriated for the 1963-64 fiscal period 
for this purpose. 

Other states that have adopted laws pro- 
viding for the system form of library organ- 
ization are California, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Is- 
land, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Next in importance to the systems idea is 
the enactment of laws which recognize the 
state’s financial responsibility for the support 
of public libraries. In 1935, ten states pro- 
vided a modicum of state aid in the form of 
annual grants that ranged from $100 to $500. 
Not a single state had legal provisions that 
could be truly referred to as a state aid pro- 
gram. Today, eighteen states have state aid 
programs of a substantial character. Al- 
though no state has yet achieved the ALA»: 
standard of providing approximately onee 
third of the total amount spent for public li- 
brary services, a healthy beginning has been =o 
made as in the case of New York State which — 
furnishes 16.5 per cent for the funds neces- 
sary to operate its public libraries, 

The formulas employed for distributin; 
state aid funds are constantly being refine 
The most commonly used techniques are | 
tablishment”’ grants of a flat sum, “per 
capita” grants, “area” grants, and “equaliza- 
tion” grants. Recently California has edded 
to these a provision for “planning” grants. 
The Golden State has also introduced a new 
feature which takes density of population 
into account in making state aid grants, thus 
combining area with population. 


Incentive fund in Maryland 


Maryland has the distinction of being the 
first state to provide state aid for the con- 
struction of library buildings. A public li- 
brary incentive fund was established July 1, 
1964, for the purpose of granting aid to 
finance debt service and pay-as-you-go capi- 
tal outlay expenditures for the purchase of 
sites, the construction and remodeling of 
buildings, and the purchase of equipment 
and furniture. The state guarantees each 
county and the city of Baltimore the differ- 
ence between 25 cents per capita and the. 
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amount realized from a local tax levy of 14 
cent for this purpose. 

To focus attention on the legal responsi- 
bility of the state to encourage the develop- 
ment of public libraries, a number of states 
have enacted a provision in the form of a 
declaration of policy which is usually in- 
corporated into one of the general laws relat- 
ing to public libraries. Two states, Michigan 
and Missouri, were fortunate enough to have 
such statements included in their constitu- 
tions. A typical provision reads as follows: 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of the state 
of Idaho, as a part of the provisions for public 
education, to promote the establishment and de- 
velopment of free library service for all the peo- 
ple of Idaho. It is the purpose of this act to make 
more adequate provision for an informed elec- 
torate by integrating, extending, and adding to 
existing library services and resources in such 
manner that free local library service may be 
available to children in their formative years and 
to adults for their continuing education. (Idaho 


Code, See. 33-2701.) 


A declaration such as the one above is 
more than a mere exercise in rhetoric, It has 
a direct bearing on a vital legal question as 
to whether public library service is purely a 
matter of local interest or whether it is a 
problem of state concern.? 

The problem of the larger unit of service 
has been considered seriously in many states 
other than those that have adopted the sys- 
tem form of library organization. Approxi- 
mately twenty states have enacted legislation 
in the past two decades permitting the estab- 
lishment of regional and district libraries. 
The statutory provisions differ considerably 
in the various jurisdictions. 

In some states, the organization of re- 
gional and district libraries is by contract 
between the participating libraries; in others, 
it is by a vote of the citizens of the area be- 
ing served; and in still others, by action of 
the corporate authorities of counties or mu- 
nicipalities. The basic reason that regional 
and district libraries have not. flourished, 
however, is one of finance. Though sufficient 


*See Carleton Bruns Joeckel, The Government of 
the American Public Library (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Pr., 1935), p. 39-48, 
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legal machinery is available, libraries have 
found it difficult to unite or merge largely 


because of limited resources. Without statę- 


aid serving as a catalytic agent, the move- 


ment toward the larger unit of service has 


not been attractive. 


Interstate library compacts 


Nevertheless, librarians have been seeking 
to devise new avenues for cooperatien. The 
most recent device has been the interstate li- 
brary compact. At this writing seven states 
have enacted into law the interstate library 
compact. The policy and purpose of the com- 
pact is so well stated in the text of the statute 
that it is quoted below: 


Because the desire for the services provided by 
libraries transcends governmental boundaries and 
can most effectively be satisfied by giving such 
services to communities and people regardless of 
jurisdictional lines, it is the policy of the states 
party to this compact to cooperate and share 
their responsibilities; to authorize cooperation 
and sharing with respect to those types of li- 
brary facilities and services which can be more 
economically or efficiently developed and main- 
tained on a cooperative basis; and to authorize 
cooperation and sharing among localities, states 
and others in providing joint or cooperative li- 
brary services in areas where the distribution of 
population or of existing and potential library 
resources make the provision of library: service 
on an interstate basis the most effective way of 
providing adequate and efficient service. 


The compact provides for the establish- 
ment of an interstate library district gov- 
erned by a separate board made up of repre- 
sentatives of the participating libraries. The 
programs to be conducted by the district, the 
method of financing, and the respective rights, 
duties, obligations, and liabilities of the 
parties are set forth in an interlocking series 
of agreements between the participating li- 
braries. Individual member libraries are 
given express authority to appropriate funds 
to the interstate library district. 

Although the writer has no knowledge of 
the establishment of any interstate library 
district as yet, it is quite clear that librarians 
are beginning to recognize unmistakably that 
the library needs of our citizens do not stop 
at the geographical boundaries of the munici- 
pality in which they happen to live. 
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Pennsylvania Library Code 
A considerable number of states have com- 
‘pletely revised their basic general library 
laws which constitute the legal foundation 
‘underlying the establishment, governmental 
structure, and administrative apparatus of all 
types of libraries. The most noteworthy 
achievement in this area was the enactment 
of a library code by the state of Pennsylvania 
in 1961. This legal document brings together 
. several independent statutes and, under the 
new format, presents a better organized and 
much clearer statement of the law relating to 
libraries. The Pennsylvania Library Code is 
an exemplary piece of legislative draftsman- 
ship and may well serve as a model for other 
states to follow. It is of interest to observe, 
too, that New Hampshire, which was the first 
© state to adopt a general library law in 1849, 
made a thoroughgoing revision of its law at 
the 1963 session of the legislature. 

What the role of the state library agency 
should be and how it should be organized 
and governed has received increasing legis- 





lative attention in many of the states during» 
the past two decades. Because of the vast 


amount of legislative activity in this area, it 


is difficult in such a survey as this to single’ 


out specific measures. By way of a general 
summary, however, it can be stated that in 
numerous jurisdictions the statutory author- 
ity on which the state library agency rests 
has been clarified and strengthened. In other 
legislation, state library agencies have been 
given new responsibilities such as adminis- 
tering state and federal aid programs and 
supervising state records management sys- 
tems. In still other states, new laws were en- 
acted to integrate and unify the basic func- 
tions of the state library. 

In the field of library education and per- 
sonnel, there have been some interesting new 
developments. Alabama in 1961 and Ken- 
tucky in 1962 adopted laws empowering the 
state library agency to grant scholarships to 
qualified persons pursuing a program of li- 
brary science in accredited schools. The laws 
provide that the recipient of such a scholar- 
ship must agree to work a prescribed length 
of time in a library located in the state or 
else forfeit and become liable for the amount 


granted him. In the Library Code of 1961, 
the state of Pennsylvania authorized the state 
librarian to employ up to 25 persons as li- 
brary trainees under a plan which combines 
on-the-job training with enrollment in an ac- 
credited library school. 

The subject of certification of librarians 
has not been neglected in the period under 
review. Since 1943, seven states have passed 
certification laws and three have revised or 
strengthened existing certification provisions. 
In accordance with a law adopted in 1948, 
public libraries in the state of Michigan are 
required to conform to the certification regu- 
lations established by the State Board for 
Libraries in order to be eligible to receive 
state aid. 

A new legal device to facilitate the con- 
struction of library buildings is the creation 
of a public library authority. In 1961, the 
state of Alabama enacted a law permitting 


‘municipalities to organize a public library 


authority which is a separate public corpora- 


‘tion. The authority is empowered to acquire 
land and to construct or purchase buildings 


to be leased to the municipality for library 
purposes. It is also given the power to issne 
revenue bonds, the principal and interest on 
which are payable solely out of the revenues 
derived from the rental of the buildings 
which the authority has erected or purchased. 
The property of the authority is exempt from 
any and all taxation. The law further pro- 
vides that when the bonds have been re- 
deemed, the authority may be dissolved and 
the title to the property shall be vested in the 
municipality. In 1959, Indiana had passed a 
similar law authorizing municipal corpora- 
tions, including school districts, to establish 
library leasing corporations endowed with 
the same powers as a public library author- 
ity described above. 

This review of the highlights of ibrary 
legislation is encouraging because it demon- 
strates the dynamic character of the Ameri- 
can public library. The wide variety of new 
legislative programs and experiments initi 
ated and developed by members of the li- 
brary profession clearly indicates that the 
public library is becoming a more vibrant 
institution which has a unique function to 
perform in a democratic society. esa 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
... turns out notices immediately. It's a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years, 


‘There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. . 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 


Pleasant Hill, Cal. {i 


Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, fanada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla, 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public: Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersbarg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, Hl. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, HL 
Public Library of South Bend, ind. 
indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memoria Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
ae Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 


Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Publie Library, Memphis, Tenn. 


» Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 


North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 

Columbus Public Library, Columbus, OKio 

Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Aia. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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Ten-Year Mission Accomplished 
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AMERICAN EDUCATO 
ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 1965 


Climaxes a Decade of Planning, Pre-Testing, Rebuilding, and Expansion 


NOW the Encyclopedia with Authority, Scholarship, Accuracy, Scope, 
Readability, Student Motivation, Beauty, Durability -COMPREHEN- 
SIVE YET CONCISE. 


“One of the major curriculum-centered home and school encyclopedias 
. . . Outstanding accuracy . . . Superior overall production’’—General 
Encyclopedias in Print. “An invaluable tool . . . for the full range of school 
years’’— The Catholic Educator. 


Fifty Nobel Prize Winning Contributors—More Than Any 
Other Encyclopedia In the World, Contributions by May Hill 
Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Father Redmond Burke, 
Carleton Coon, Richard M. Dorson, Mary K. Eakin, Sara Innis 
Fenwick, George Gamow, Charles F. Gosnell, Virginia 
Haviland, S. I. Hayakawa, Hubert H. Humphrey, Robert Jastrow, E. T. McSwain, 
William C. Menninger, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Richard Nixon, 
Lester B. Pearson, Paul Sears, Harold Shane, Jesse H. Shera, Edwin Tunis, 
William Van Til, Paul Witty, the late Eleanor Roosevelt and President Kennedy, 
and many others. 
Thousands of Effective New Visual Aids; Exclusive New Full-Color State 
Maps with Indexes. 

Best Encyclopedia Buy in the history of educational publishing— 1,160 
pages added since 1964 Edition, yet the price is STILL only $66.25, plus 
postage, to schools and libraries (in the sturdy, ten-volume library binding). 












The UNITED EDUCATORS Ince. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Your choice of free American Educator reprints: ‘Modern Math" by Lola J. May of 


Winnetka Schools or “Shakespeare Quadricentennial Memorial Reprint" by Dr. 
Giles Dawson of Folger Shakespeare Library. Write to School and Library Service, 
Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake Bluff, III. 
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Maryland’s 


Many state library agencies have in-service 
training plans for subprofessional librarians. 
is an ambitious and comprehensive program. 


In-Service Training 


Pe 


ee 


for Subprofessionals | 


by H. Thomas Walker 


Maryland’s public libraries, along with those 
in the rest of the country, have many unfilled 
jobs in the metropolitan areas, or, in the 
case of the smaller units, too few positions 
allowed in their organizations. Consequently, 
the service that patrons receive often is in- 
adequate. 

All of the public library systems employ 
at least one professional librarian. With the 
possible exception of two or three of the 
largest, all library systems in Maryland give 
regularly scheduled service to the public in 
some outlets when a professional librarian is 
not on duty. During these hours, the quality 
of service with a nonprofessional in charge 
ranges from substandard to excellent. It is 
encouraging to note that many of the less- 
than-fully qualified personnel fall in the 
latter category—they are knowledgeable, 
well educated, personable. Most of these 
people have reached what competencies they 
have by observation of professional librari- 
ans, self-instruction, intuition, and inclina- 
tion. Obviously, to promote standards of serv- 
ice, the next step is the systematic improve- 
ment of the book knowledge of all staff mem- 
bers who are serving the. public now, and 
in-service training would seem to be the best 
way to take that step. 


@ Mr. Walker is public library supervisor, Divi- 
sion of Library Extension, Maryland State De- 
partment of Education. With Nettie B. Taylor, 
director of the division, he has had the responsi- 
bility of planning and, in part, conducting the 
program described in this article. 
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Maryland provides a favorable environ- 
ment for public library organization and for 
regional and statewide activities. Except in 
one small county and one municipality, all 
library outlets in the state are connected 
with county public library systems. The small- 
est counties are slightly under 20,000 popu- 
lation. All systems spend a minimum of $1.20 
per capita for library operation, and more 
than half of the 23 systems spend more than 
the minimum; some exceed $3 per capita. All 
systems are eligible for state and federal 
funds for operating expenditures and con- 
struction. 

Since the establishment of the Division of 
Library Extension in the State Department 
of Education in 1946, various workshops, 
conferences, and institutes have been held 
as in-service training activities. And, to a 
greater or lesser degree, some of Maryiand’s 
public libraries have improved certain em- 
ployees’ skills through a planned program 
of local training activities. 

Given this desirable climate, the Division 
of Library Extension in the fall of 1963 
began an in-service training course for se- 
lected employees of county public libraries. 
This action was a direct result of the forceful 
expression by public library administrators 
and trustees of the need for such training as 
an initial step in improving the quality of 
Maryland library service. 

Since the Division of Library Extension 
does not believe that this kind of program 
should be a permanent project, the traming 
was designed to be offered only once in each 
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Mr. Walker with part of the pilot class in the Baltimore County Public Library, Maryland. 


area of the state. It was hoped that nonpro- 
fessional librarians employed in the future 
would take formal training to improve their 
job skills. This is not to say that the program 
is a substitute for the full training of quali- 
fied librarians, but rather a practical step in 
improving the backgrounds of those people 
already employed. The Division of Library 
Extension believes that the proper focus of 
state-level and state-supported in-service train- 
ing education activities should be related to 
the needs of professional librarians. 

The theory of the division is that effective 
library aides who assist the public at the cru- 
cial point of contact, the information desk, 
can be produced with relatively small cost, 
provided the trainees start out with some 
inherent equipment for the work. Mature 
people who are already oriented to library 


work are ideally suited for this kind of short- 
cut preparation. This experiment was de- 
signed to test the theory and to outline the 
kind of training. 

The students are trained for limited re- 
sponsibility under continuous supervision by 
a professional librarian. The training is de- 
signed for a certain number of specific jobs 
—answering ready reference questions, use 
of the Readers’ Guide and other indexes, 
and giving limited reader’s guidance. It is a 
stop-gap, dead-end training program which 
does not aim to promote employees into 
professional positions. 

Obviously, twenty weeks of part-time train- 
ing cannot turn housewives into librarians, 
professionals with specialized instruction be- 
yond their undergraduate degrees. But just 
as public health nurses perform an important 
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job which frees doctors for more complex 
tasks, a corps of library workers trained to 
do certain things under supervision is im- 
mensely useful. 

Responsibilities for the training program 
are divided between the Division of Library 
Extension and the participating libraries. The 
division secures professional instructors-— 
members of its own staff, consultant librari- 
ans, and, in some cases, qualified librarians 
on the staff of the participating libraries. They 
are chosen for their background and experi- 
ence in both subject and service areas. Mary- 
land is fortunate to have many excellent 
people on whom to call, especially in the 
metropolitan area. Arrangements are made 
to allow the instructor to take free days or 
vacation time in order to accept consultant 
employment by the state. 

A briefing session is held with the in- 
structors by the division supervisor to re- 
view the method of approach, the specific 
purposes of the program, and the areas of 
each instructor’s responsibility in content. 
The division supervises the instructors and 
makes suggestions for use, where needed, of 
forms, panels, individual reports, group dis- 
cussions, etc. The supervisor keeps a weather 
ear on the formalized lecture sessions to see 
that they are kept within the stated purposes 
of the area under study. Other state responsi- 
bilities include outlining course content in 
consultation with library administrators, pro- 
vision of some materials, and evaluation and 
follow-up. 

The participating libraries select the staff 
members who, on the basis of present per- 
formance on the job, background, and atti- 
tude, are likely to benefit from the training 
and contribute to the library’s service. The 
local libraries also are responsible for assur- 
ing regular attendance of staff members at 
all sessions, providing some specified time 
on the job for trainees to study and prepare 
assignments, implementation as soon as pos- 
sible of adequate salary scales and job classi- 
fication, and supervision and evaluation of 
staff performance and attitudes on the job 
both during and after the training program. 

The emphasis in the instruction is to give 
the trainees a general knowledge of the basic 
books in library collections, the use of these 
materials, and the philosophy of public li- 
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brary service to patrons in reference and 
reader guidance. 


Program content 


The kind of training involved here is quite’ 


brief and fairly superficial when compared „= 


with a year’s graduate work. Classes are held 
once a week from 9:30 a.m. until 4 p.m. for 
twenty consecutive weeks, and the course is 
divided into four sections consisting cf five 
weekly sessions per section. Sessions are held 
in the libraries with the strongest reference 
and general collections. Enrollment is kept 
to a maximum of 25 students, none of whom 
are professional librarians. In 1963-64, two 
programs were completed. The first included 
seven counties on the Eastern Shore; the 
second, five counties in southern Maryland. 

The first section of the program, introduc- 
tion and materials of general reference, 
covers various aspects of service to readers, 
the organization of library collections, and 
specific areas in the field of general refer- 
ence-—encyclopedias, yearbooks and other 
works supplementing encyclopedias, biograph- 
ical dictionaries and indexes, dictionaries, 
maps, atlases, indexes to magazines, news- 
papers, and books, book selection aids, and 
general comprehensive bibliographies. 

The second section deals with reference 
books and materials in the sciences—physi- 
cal, biological, and applied—-and the social 
sciences——history, political science, business 
and economics, sociology, and education. 

Reference materials and books in the hu- 
manities comprise the third section. Philoso- 
phy, religion, literature, fiction, and the arts 
are reviewed in survey fashion, highlighted 
in a way to avoid bewilderment anc con- 
fusion. 

The final phase concerns work with chil- 
dren. Some time is spent discussing the rea- 
sons why children read and surveying picture 
books, fiction, nonfiction, and folklore. Dis- 
cussion, annotations, and evaluations of books 
from the snow-suit age through the elemen- 
tary grades prove helpful. 

To bridge the four phases of the course 
(with four different instructors), the project 
supervisor speaks briefly on library organiza- 
tion in the state and the relation between the 
various counties. He also explains the state 
contract services from the Enoch Pratt Free 
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Library to the counties whereby Pratt pro- 
vides materials and reference services. 

The State Department of Education issues 

certificate to those completing the course 
afd library administrators within the state 
„know what it stands for and what the trainee 
has done to obtain it. For the trainee, it sim- 
ply means that he has completed 120 hours 
of library instruction. 

One of the major problems to overcome is 
that such a small amount of time is avail- 
able to the trainee for reading. One instructor 
solved this by using films connected with a 
subject area and saying to the class: “Imagine 
that the film you’ve seen is a book which we 
have all read. What uses do you see for this 
‘title in your library? What other subject 
areas does it cut across? To whom would 
you recommend it? What other books would 
you suggest if the patron liked this title?” 

The trainees in the program are not des- 
perately competitive because they don’t have 
to prove anything. They have already estab- 
lished an identity for themselves in the li- 
brary systems in which they work. Perhaps 
for this reason, the atmosphere in class is 
remarkably free of pettiness and the trainees 
often debate among themselves and with the 
instructors as equals. Characteristically, they 
prefer concrete examples to generalizations. 
While graduate students in librarianship 
might spend hours discussing bibliographic 
control or the merits of book catalogs, the 
trainees are much more likely to contribute 
experiences of their own. They are not caught 
up in what they should see, but look at 
what is. 


Ideal students 


From the point of view of enthusiasm, the 
trainees are ideal students. All of them are 
fired with excitement by this opportunity 
for an absorbing and useful career. As one 
trainee said, “I meet new borrowers with 
more poise and self-confidence, actually hop- 
ing his question will be both a challenge and 
a test. As familiarity with material increases, 
I find it is no longer so difficult to determine 
what the borrower really wants to know. I 
am also able to recognize more quickly the 
type of question or problem which is beyond 
my scope anr can refer the patron without 
delay to the trained librarian on duty.” 


Another trainee, from one of the smaller 
units, said: “I can approach people and books 
with a different attitude now. Previously the 
greater part of the reference area was an 
enigma. Assignments which took me to that 
section to search for facts were helpful and 
the comparison of answers in class was broad- 
ening. To paraphrase, ‘If a little knowledge 
is dangerous, where is the man who has so 
much as to be out of danger?’ I want more.” 

How good are these trainees as library 
workers? This is a hard question to answer 
without making a good many simple-minded 
generalities and dumpy, primer-like pronounce- 
ments for, unlike some vocational skills, this 
type of training is notoriously hard to evaluate. 
It was felt that some written observations by 
the instructor and the supervisor of the pro- 
gram would be helpful. To avoid a report or 
rating that would be so solidly factual as to 
be all but indigestible, interviews were ar- 
ranged by the in-service training program 
director with the trainees, the library adminis- 
trators, and their supervisors. These inter- 
views with the trainees are time consuming 
(about 45 minutes per student) but valuable. 
The student’s performance in class is re- 
viewed, suggestions are given on areas for 
improvement, and recommendations for indi- 
vidual reading programs are made. 

Evaluations by library administrators to 
the Division of Library Extension of the pro- 
gram point up some definite benefits. One 
report reads: 


This most worthwhile program has helped my 
staff immeasurably in these specific ways: 


1. They have gained a more comprehensive view 
of the library field. 

2. Their horizons of reading have been extended. 

3. Contacts with other library aides have given 
them insight into the common library problems 
of all. 

4. Visiting and studying in larger libraries pre- 
sented a new look at other library collections 
and services. 

5. They are anxious to apply their new knowledge 
in job situations. 

As a result of the in-service training, new job 

responsibilities have been assigned and new pay 

scales established. The library is able to give more 
efficient service and the public has been assisted 
by better informed, more confident library aides. 


The trainees themselves were asked tc com- 
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ment on the strengths, weaknesses, and bene- 
fits to them. The results of this inquiry 
grouped themselves into an almost too-neat 
package. In the plus column, it was generally 
felt that the treatment of library materials 
was comprehensive, that the specialists who 
presented various segments of the course were 
excellent, that the selection and presentation 
of materials were adapted to the level and 
needs of the personnel participating, and 
that the varied techniques of teaching were 
good. The weaknesses, which were surpris- 
ingly free of personal bias, centered around 
three major points: The material covered 
was too extensive for the allotted time; al- 
though individual assignments were varied, 
more attention should be given to the amount 
of time needed for each assignment; and 
it was impossible to prepare assignments 
adequately in the time allotted at work. All 
of the trainees agreed that the extensive- 
ness of the course gave them greater security 
in handling daily affairs, especially in meet- 
ing the demands of the information and refer- 
ence desks, and that their firmer grasp of 
library materials gave them a good founda- 
tion on which to build. 

Beyond this rather clumsy and inconclu- 
sive procedure of evaluation, the local library 
administrator has had to rely on his own 
judgment of how the trainees progress on 
the job. Some of this first year’s experiences 
tell an encouraging story. One library ad- 
ministrator said, “The opportunities to handle 
and study reference books, to discover new 
and basic books (both fiction and nonfiction), 
to be introduced to children’s literature, and 
to meet staff members from other libraries 
were stimulating and constructive experiences 
for my staff.” 

The two programs currently under way, 
both in metropolitan areas, have turned up 
some interesting variations of the original 
program. One, in the light of trainee criti- 
cism, is conducting its program over a much 
longer period of time, that is, organizing the 
program on thirty half-day and five full-day 
sessions instead of the original twenty full 
days. The other, feeling the twenty-day pro- 
gram inadequate, is requiring an additional 
day per week, bringing the total to forty 
days for their staff. 
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State involvement in the in-service train- 
ing program will continue through 1965. As 
classes are finished, the next steps will in- 
clude plans for trainees to participate wit 
professional librarians in workshops, pro: wy 
grams, and institutes in various subject areas: 
There will also be opportunity for the aides 
to observe well-developed service programs 
in the larger state library systems. 

With the establishment of a graduate li- 
brary school at the University of Maryland, 


the Division of Library Extension feels p 


strongly that any future training programs 
should be tied very closely to that institu- 
tion’s work. It is also felt that as all the li- 


braries in the state grow and develop, staff „m 


training becomes more and more a lecal or 
regional responsibility. 

Because we were working with people who ° 
were already library oriented, the trainees 
in our program seemed exceptionally articu- 
late and aware. The instructors would be 
hard to duplicate anywhere. There is no rea- 
son why this experiment could not be repro- 
duced in other areas of the country, but many 
things definitely were in our favor. eee 


10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER ANT 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 
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Announcing a new reprint 


‘SURVEY OF 











INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


(ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS) 


Available May 1965 


Years 1920/23 (i.e. vol. 1)—1930 
London 

(With Consolidated Index 1920-1930 and Supple- 
ment to years 1920/23 “The world after the peace 
conference” by A. J. Toynbee.) 


let GHIA, sot x...0esec 0 iaces on ae $285.00 
MAREE MOUNE BAL ieviinisjccs.ton.ctaccde’saas 265.00 
Per volume, paper bound ............ 30.00 


Year 1925 in 2 volumes 


Consolidated Index 1920-1930 
RTPI WING i: 0:0;5: A E 8's. 010.0) vais 30.00 
Supplement to 1920/23 “The world after 


ae pme conference” by A. J. Toynbee (London, 
1925 


Paper bound volume ................ 5.00 
Years 1932-1934 


Per volume, paper bound ............ 30.00 
Years 1935, 1937 (in 2 vols. ea.) 

Per volume, paper bound ............ 30.00 
Year 1936 

Paper bound volume ................ 35.00 
Year 1938 (in 3 volumes) 

Per volume, paper bound ............ 30.00 


(MW—V44) 


Edited by Arnold Toynbee and published 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, this important publica- 
tion consists of annual surveys of world poli- 
tics and history, with the exception of the first 
volume which covers four years instead of 
one. The volumes covering the year 1920/23- 
1927 contain appendixes of documents. From 
1928 on, Documents on International Affairs 
replaces these appendixes. 


The Consolidated Index covers material in 
the Survey, as well as in the Documents. and 
in some of the Supplements. 


SUPPLEMENTS 
America 1939-1946 
Paper bound volume ............... $ 30.00 


The Middle East 1939-1946 
Paper bound volume ............... 30.00 


The World in March 1939 
Paper bound volume ............... 30.00 


The Middle East 1945-1950 
Paper bound volume ............... 30.00 


K JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10003, Johnson Reprint Company Ltd., Berkeley Square House, London W.1, Englanil 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


San GOODY 


LIBRARIANS: Now THAT NEW FUNDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE AVAILABLE, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD STOCK AND 
OPEN A NEW WORLD OF SOUND. 


LISTED BELOW ARE OUR DISCOUNTS 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 
University or Library 


Our Discount Ranges from Send for Our 


BASIC CLASSICAL and 
JAZZ RECORD 
LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
0" TU/0 
off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 


SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL ° SEMI-CLASSICAL ° 
ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: OPERA e POPULAR ° JAZZ e 
$ 50 poe EPET pol A FOLK MUSIC e SHOWS e PLAYS . 
ae a ROCK n ROLL * READINGS = 
300 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% OFF POETRY s COMEDY etc., etc., etc. 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all pest- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY •° 235 West 49th Street * New York, N.Y. 10019 
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New ALA Staff Members 


Here are photographs and biographical infor- 
mation on some of the people who have joined 
the ALA staff within the past year. 


Epwarp G. STRABLE 
‘has been appointed 
executive secretary of 
the Reference Serv- 
_ices Division and the 
American Library 
Trustee Association. 
He was formerly li- 
brary director and ad- 
ministrative assistant 
to the director of re- 
search of the Chicago 
office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, the world’s largest ad- 
vertising agency. An active member of both 
ALA and the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, Mr. Strable has also written advertising 
copy and has worked in the Chicago Public 
Library. He holds a journalism degree from 
the University of Illinois and a library degree 
with a specialization in communications from 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. 


Mr. Strable 


WituiAm P. COLE, former administrative as- 
sistant to the director of libraries, Washington 
University, St. Louis, has been appointed edi- 
tor—manager of Library Technology Reports, 
an information service on library equipment, 
supplies, and systems from the Library Tech- 
nology Project. Mr. Cole headed the Cole Con- 
struction Company, Inc., for eleven years; he 
has taught high school and worked in the St. 
Louis Public Library before joining the Wash- 
ington University staff. He is a graduate of the 
library school of the University of Michigan. 


Ipa GosHKIN has been appointed editor of 
“Programs for Discussion,” a proposed ap- 
praisal of study discussion programs suitable 
for library use. Miss Goshkin was on leave 








October-December 1964 as coordinator of 
group service, Akron Public Library, and is 
continuing her work on the publication on her 
return to Akron. She is a past president of the 
Adult Services Division and was a member of 
the ALA staff from 1951 to 1953 as training 
director for the American Heritage Project. 


Bernice MacDoNnALp, on leave as principal 
branch librarian, Grand Concourse Regional 
Branch, New York Public Library, is serving 
until March 15, 1965, as investigator for the 
ASD Adult Illiteracy Study which is being sup- 
ported by a grant made through the J. Morris 
Jones—World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals 
Award at the St. Louis Conference. Miss Mac- 
Donald presently is conducting an extensive 
program of adult education at the Grand Con- 
course Branch including work with adult 
classes learning English. 





Miss Goshkin Mr. Shaw 


Rosert J. SHAW, assistant to the executive 
secretary of the Library Administration Di- 
vision, was formerly with the Hammond, In- 
diana, Public Library. He holds a business ad- 
ministration degree from Roosevelt Univer- 
sity, Chicago, and has recently completed his 
master’s thesis at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School. 


Miriam DONAHOE is the new assistant head- 
quarters librarian, coming to ALA from the 
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School of Nursing Library, Little Company of 
Mary Hospital, Evergreen Park, Illinois. A 
graduate of the Rosary College library science 
department, Miss Donahoe has held positions 
at the Chicago Heights, Illinois, Public Li- 
brary, Rosary College Library, and Marquette 
University Library, Milwaukee. 


PAULINE CIANCIOLO, former supervisor of ele- 
mentary school libraries in Cudahy, Wiscon- 
sin, and part-time instructor in library science 
at the University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee, has 
been appointed assistant to the director of the 
Publishing Department. A member of Beta 
Phi Mu, she is a graduate of the University of 
Illinois library school and worked at Library 
21, the Seattle World’s Fair library exhibit. 





Miss Donahoe Mrs. Nyren 


Mrs. Dorotuy NyrEN, compiler and author 
of A Library of Literary Criticism: Modern 
American Literature (Unger), now in its third 
edition, is assistant to the director of the Pub- 
lishing Department. Mrs. Nyren, a graduate of 
the Simmons library school and a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, was town librarian, Concord, 
Massachusetts, before her ALA appointment. 
She is currently preparing a companion vol- 
ume on modern British literature. 


EDITH KNEPPER, assistant reviewer for books 
for young adults in the Booklist, taught library 
science and was assistant librarian at Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, Owensboro, before 
coming to ALA. A graduate of Murray State 
College and the University of Kentucky library 
school, Miss Knepper has taught school and 
worked in libraries in Missouri, Illinois, and 
Indiana. coo 
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WIDTHS TO 
EACH SIZE 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sałes- 
man follow-up. 


Wagagiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 » ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





A REAL 
VALUE! 


Heller 15-Drawer Card Cabinet with 
Stand, No. L-15-B $198.50 delivered 


Rugged, precision crafted card index unit. Lustrous 
natural birch or natural oak finish. Custom finishes 
to match existing installations quoted on request. 


A complete line of library furniture and equip- 
ment. Write for literature. 


THE HELLER CO. Library Div. 
Montpelier, Ohio 
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story Library Journal Illus- 
trated by Beth and Joe Krush 
Ages 9-11 $3.25 


I ) P would like a free complete 
rh tive catalog of all our book È 
Children’s Book Department 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO 
2 Park St 
Boston 02107 
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“SALESMEN” you can trust 


AVR maintains no separate corps of salesmen—only the 
Dagmar Super Microfilm Reader itself and its hundreds of satisfied 
users. Through the years, the proved performance of the 
Dagmar Reader and word-of-mouth testimony of its users have been 
very convincing ‘‘salesmen’’ indeed. And thoroughly trustworthy. 


=m NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES =m 


1 SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system proj- 
ects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 

2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 

3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 1414 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9” cube. 

4 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 115 
or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 

5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 
types and sizes of sheetfilm and rollfilm 









| LENT 
T THIS EXCEL 

READER “SELL ITSELF 

without risk to you: 


16 and 35 mm. Aperture provides full 
35 mm. scanning. “Zoom” projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 

6 GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 
for lamps or mishandling). 


(subject to 
ONLY $1 3 9 9 5 ange with- 
ems 0t nolice) 


including take-up reels 
and extra lamp 


Inquire about favorable adjusted prices for Canada. 


Order the Dagmar Reader— 
use it for 10 full days. If you 
are not satisfied, return it for 
full credit or cash refund 







ORDER TODAY—READY NOW FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


AVT AUDIO-VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 So. Plymouth Court - Chicago, Illinois 60605 
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Thomas College, Waterville, Maine 


Si te of the 
GLEN ROCK PUBLIC 





“Will the library 
you are planning today look like this 
or like hundreds of others? 


Estey equipment can help you create an interior which is unique 
and beautiful. 
All the furniture in the above library was supplied by Estey; 
including tables, chairs, carrels and shelving. 


If you have set your sights on creating a distinctive interior, one which 
expresses a definite personality, then call on ESTEY. We have a com- 
plete line of library furniture selected to meet exacting standards of 
good design, colors, textures... yours to mix or match to suit every 
mood. 


Don’t settle for a look-alike library! Send today for the full color ESTEY 
catalog and the name of your ESTEY representative. 


E STE ® CORPORATION 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, N. J. 





COMPACTS 
for 


EVERY 
LIBRARY 


Straight or Sloping Shelves 





These compact Gaylord book trucks are all-welded steel con- 
struction with durable, baked on Desert Sand finish. Their 30” 
length, mounted on four-inch ball bearing swivel casters insures 
easy maneuverability even in narrow aisles. Shelf noise dampeners 
eliminate rattling. 


Which of these economical styles will serve you best — the 
No. 42 with its two broad shelves or the divided sloping shelf No. 
84? Ideal for mobile display and multiple other uses. Perhaps, like 
many librarians, you have use for both. 


Please write for full details, including prices. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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ONE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Since it is generally agreed that the two most 
influential factors in the selection of librarian- 
‘ship as a career are work experience in a li- 
brary and contact with a librarian, it would 
appear that the most effective recruitment would 
be carried out within a library, where a good 
follow-up can be maintained. 

It is therefore worth while to look at one ex- 
ample. The trainee program of the Rochester, 
New York, Public Library is like many others 
in municipal and state libraries throughout the 
country. 

This brief summary has been prepared by 
Mary E. CASHMAN, personnel officer of the Roch- 
ester Public Library, and her predecessor in this 
position, WiıLLiam H. Cox, now adult services 
consultant, RPL. 


Most of the recruiting program in the Rochester 
Public Library centers around and is based upon 
the librarian trainee program. This program 
began in 1956 as a measure to fill positions in 
which turnover was greater than the available 
supply of library school graduates. In 1958 the 
New York State Civil Service Commission and 
the New York Library Association Committee 
on Personnel Administration jointly prepared a 
plan to set up an official trainee program and 
issued specifications for this position. Candi- 
dates were to be selected on the basis of interest 
in and aptitude for the library profession. It 
was to be a preprofessional position in which 
the trainee would learn library skills at the same 
time that he performed professional duties under 
guidance. 

From four to ten trainees have been employed 
each year in Rochester. Each has been carefully 
screened to assure a real commitment to librar- 
ianship and the ability to pursue graduate study. 
Fifty per cent of those recruited have received 
their master’s degree and 24 per cent are still 
on the Rochester staff, four of whom are now 
serving in a supervisory capacity. Another twelve 
are employed as librarians in other communities. 

To reach young people with the educational 
background and personal qualities being sought, 











your source of 
supply for the books 
and periodicals of 


World Health 
Organization 


(WHO) 


Food and 
Agriculture 


Organization 
(FAQ) 


General Agreement 
on Tariffs 
and Trade 
(GATT) 


and the books of 
UNESCO 


Columbia 
University Press 


For free catalogs and free subscription 
to The International Reporter (contain- 
ing news of current books from these 
U.N. agencies), write to International 
Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 10027 
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it was necessary to develop a rapport with ap- 
propriate placement agencies throughout the 
area. A luncheon was arranged for placement 
E officers of colleges to inform them of the trainge 


program and to seek their advice in selecting 

candidates. The library was also in touch with 
COM PLETE CATALOG the professional and commercial placement office 
of the New York State Employment Service. 


LI STI N G Advertisements were placed in the local press and 


announcements posted in colleges throughout 


the northeast and on the bulletin boards of pub- 
2 qj o 0 0 TITL ES* lic libraries. Members of the library staff at- 
r tended career coffee hours at local colleges. p 


NOW AVAILABLE IN There are two plans of work and study. Un- 


der one, the trainee works full time for approx- 
VINABIND imately one year, then attends an accredited li- 
brary school to obtain the master’s degree. Grad- 
uate work may be taken in one continuous year’ 
of study or by alternating semesters in library 
school with periods of work at the library. Un- g 
der the other plan, the trainee works either full- 
or part-time in the library and concurrently 
takes courses in library science at the Geneseo 
State University College. Trainees are allowed 
3% years to obtain the master’s degree under 
this plan, and various combinations of work 
and study schedules are possible. 

Trainees must take courses on their own time 
and pay for their own school expenses, but 
scholarship assistance is available for promising 
students. All trainees are expected to seek em- 
ployment with the Rochester Public Library for 
at least two years after completion of the work 
for the master’s degree. 

Participants in the program are assigned to 
various units of the library where they work 
as children’s, young adult, or adult services li- 








Here's a great yey Seeman, tor FA brarians in branches and subject reference li- 
bed pe Paap E Hs brarians at the main library. The initial assign- 
VINABIND: the exciting process which ment is usually at the main library where the 
turns paperbacks into hard bound books. trainee is given preliminary on-the-job training 
Hundreds of these titles will be interesting under the guidance of the consultant in the 
E a E a felis wiareating! ane individual’s field of specialization. In addition 
your catalog, return the coupon today! to individual guidance on the job, the trainee 
*Contains complete listings of “Paperbound is given orientation to the Rochester Public 
Books in Print, Bowker.” Library and to library work in general through 


a 


a series of six two-hour training sessions. 
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1 VINABIND 1 a jons. 

H 1913 Washington Ave., St. Louis, Missouri 63103 | The total number of trainees recruited since 
1 O Send be the new pampinte lar Fd u | the inception of this program is 66, of whom 33 
1 INA titles (invoice us for $3. I 

1 O Send us the FREE VINABIND catalog of # | completed the MLS degree and three are now 
I 2,000 stock titles i | in library school on a full-time basis. Of 22 
i [O Send us information on VINABIND proces- q | who dropped out of the program without getting 
1 sing of our own paperbacks I 2 = 

I 1 the degree, seven did so because of marriage or 
i NAME i pregnancy, nine moved from the city, three were 
E ADDRESS. I | terminated by the library, and three elected an- 
- i | other career. 
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Another important part of the recruitment pro- 
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gram is sponsored by the Friends of the Roches- 
ter Public Library. Since 1960, five scholarships 
have been awarded to area students of outstand- 
ing’scholarship and personality. Three are pres- 
ently working on the staff, one is attending li- 
brary school at Columbia, and the fifth left 
after two years of service to raise a family. Each 
year the Friends entertain the trainees and 
other area students who are bound for library 
school. It is a pleasant gesture, affording an op- 
portunity to meet the young people informally 
and to talk about libraries and library courses. 

At the high school level, RPL staff frequently 
participate in career conferences in local schools. 
Displays calling attention to the career have 
been arranged in both the main library and 
branches, and one year the Monroe County Li- 
brary Club (representing all libraries in the 
county) sponsored a Sunday Career Day Fair, 
held at the RPL and attended by students and 
their parents. 

Each year the Professional Committee of the 
RPL staff association sponsors two programs 
for the library’s page staff. One is a picnic to 
which all are invited. The other is a luncheon 
in the Board of Trustees Room, to which are 
invited those recommended by their supervisors 
for aptitude for library work, ability, and in- 
terest. The luncheon is followed by tours of 
behind-the-scenes departments, career films, and 
talks by recent library school graduates. Each 
page is given a folder of career literature and a 
reading list. 

When the director reads the service rating of 
a page with potentialities, he sends him a note 
of congratulation on the good rating, a brochure 
on library work, and an invitation to come in 
and talk about his future. With high school 
students it is these simple expressions of rec- 
ognition—a friendly note, a picnic, a library 
tour—that may set the thought in motion for 
future consideration. 

It is possible but not probable that the library 
would have recruited sixteen good staff mem- 
bers without the trainee program. In most in- 
stances, however, these young people had not 
considered librarianship as a first career choice 
and it was only through the library’s approach 
to the placement agencies that they learned of 
the program. 


Apart from the statistics related to the trainee 
program, it is as difficult to evaluate the results 
of the Rochester effort as it is most recruitment 
activities. Suffice it to say that the staff respon- 
sible for the program considers it highly worth- 
while, and the continuity and manner in which 





COOL QUIET 


LIGHT 





ONLY 


29.95 


DELIVERED 


INK, PENCIL, 


TYPEWRITING, PRINTING GONE! 
Sturdy, long-life construction 


MOTOR GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS 


With its slim, pencil-light hand-piece, 

Erasomatic is a godsend to librarians. DE mis 
A simple pull-push maintains eraser- 
tip length until entire 4”-long eraser 
rod is entirely used. Soft-green rods 
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abrasive erasing, as on catalog cards. 


ABAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
“HIGH-QUALITY PRODUCTS SINCE 1931" 
8826 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44104 


Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
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FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 
Available on request 
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For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
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F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 
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ANNOUNCING: A new interdiscipli- 
nary quarterly publishing articles on re- 


search and evaluation, program develop- | 


ment and theoretical issues of interest to 
professionals in this accelerating move- 
ment. 


Editorial Board: Sheldon R. Roen (Editor), Erich 
Lindemann, Lenin A. Baler, Saul Cooper. 


Consulting Editors: Irving N. Berlin, Eli M. 
Bower, William W. Cooley, Elaine Cumming, 
Martin Deutsch, Howard E. Freeman, Sheldon 
Glueck, B. R. Hutcheson, David M. Kaplan, Donald 
C. Klein, Harry V. McNeill, Ralph H. Ojemann, 
Jerry Osterweil Donald Ottenstein, Benjamin Pasa- 
manick, Hildegard E. Peplau, and Nevitt Sanford. 


Subscription Rates: Regular $10; Individual Professionals 
$9; Canada 50¢ extra; Other Countries $1 extra; Students 
8. 





Editorial Address: 
12 Dimmock Street 
Quincy, Mass. 02169 


Subscription Address: 
Box 233 
Lexington, Mass. 02173 





LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 

We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 

are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


B&T 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 


All patented. Performance 
guaranteed. Orders “On 
Approval” Invited. 


With a new ink to dry in 
10 minutes. 
CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 


to print library catalog 
card (3x5) $54.50 


CARD DUPLICATOR, to print library catalog card (3x5), 
post cards (312x512) and 4x6 card, $64.50. 





LIVING STAMP, to print call number, address, label, etc., 
$24.50. 


Please order direct from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Rd., South Bend, Indiana 46637. 
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it has been carried out give it a substance worth 
noting. eee! 


News from 


the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1964 J 


It has been the practice since the publication 
of Notable Books of 1958 for the selection of 
the Notable Books, completed by the Notable 
Books Council at the Midwinter meeting, to be 
published by the ALA Publishing Department. 
The Notable Books of 1964 will be available 
again this year as an annotated list in leaflet , 
form, on or about March 1, and will appear in 
the ALA Bulletin for March. Those libraries 
who need a list of books selected in advance of 
the release date should send a request accom- 
panied by a stamped self-addressed +10 en- 
velope to the ASD office at ALA head quarters 
for a copy of the release. It is understood that 


I 
Aleseo 


INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS OF 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 

LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — 
SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


Please Write to: 


Alleseo 21 Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 
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the March 1 release date will be observed and 
that, while the list is copyrighted, libraries may 
reproduce the list for their own use. Orders for 
the leaflet in quantity should be addressed to 
the ALA Publishing Department. The prices are 
sas follows: 50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10; 
500, $16; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 5000, $100. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the 1965 Nominating Committee of 
the Adult Services Division: 


Vice-President and President-elect 


Mrs. Muriet C. JAvetin, adult services con- 
sultant, Nassau Library System, Hempstead, 
Eas NX. 

* KennetH Kine, director, Home Reading Serv- 
ices, Detroit Public Library. 


Director, 1965-68 


Dorotuy A. Kirret, public library specialist, 
adult services, Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Dororuy Nicopemus, head, Popular Library, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 


Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members of 
the division. Such petitions must be filed with 
the president of the division, Mrs. Eleanor T. 
Smith, coordinator of adult services, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Grand Army Plaza, Brooklyn 
11238. No person may be nominated who is not 
a member of the division and whose written 
consent has not been filed with the Nominating 
Committee, Kenneth F. Duchac, chairman, at 
ALA headquarters. eco 


LIBRARY 
TECHNOLOGY | 


ES 


by Gladys T. Piez 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE BEGINS 


In January, the first issue of Library Technol- 
ogy Reports, LTP’s bimonthly information serv- 
ice, was mailed to several hundred subscribers, 

Highlight of the issue is William R. Hawken’s 
evaluation of Ektafax equipment. Ektafax is a 
process which uses a thermographic copier such 





Library 


Machine 


PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS ` 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geare stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 














CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 12, Chicago40 


THE HORSE IN ART 
by Ruth Zuelke 
One of a new series of 
6 books that make art 
vital and exciting to 
young people! The 
world’s finest art on 
horses from early times 
to today. The different 
styles and the artists. 
Lerner Publications, Mpls. 


NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 


These detailed, line drawings are in demand by teach- 
ers and librarians to heighten interest in great works 
of literature. Lately published: 

SILAS MARNER 

HAMLET 

Portraits of AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Portraits of BRITISH AUTHORS 

Sketches of DICKENS' CHARACTERS 


(other sets are available also) 


Illustrated catalog is now FREE. This firm may have 
what you want. Please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 











COLLEGE CHOICES 


must be made 


NOW! 


You’ll have calls for 


COLLEGES AND SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 


4th edition 1964 736 pp. $6.00 


Order Porter Sargent 
from 11 BEACON ST. BOSTON 8 
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as Thermo-Fax to produce a master which is 
then passed through the Ektafax Transfer Unit 
to print on almost any kind of paper. 

The Ektafax process is particularly well suited 
for reproducing catalog cards because it will 
print five legible cards, with the sixth and sev- 
enth on the borderline of acceptance. The image 
is not affected by heat or light and the manu- 
facturer claims it is as permanent as the paper 
used, 

Another highlight of the first report is an 
evaluation of the Bruning Model 87-100 electric 
eraser which has an automatic chuck that can 
utilize eraser refills as long as seven inches. 

A bonus mailed with the first issue was a copy 
of The Selection and Maintenance of Commer- 
cial Carpet, published and sold by The Cornell 
Hotel and Restaurant Administration Quarterly 
of the School of Hotel Administration, Cornell 
University. 

The yearly subscription price of Library Tech- 
nology Reports is $100. Subscribers may pur- 
chase extra copies of individual issues for $17 
each; to nonsubscribers, the price is $20 each. 


NEW PROJECTS 
Charging systems being evaluated 
Under the sponsorship of LTP, the Frank- 












Answer the 





è Single student or group use 


è Sturdy construction, safe, durable 
è Beautiful, colorful display—an 
attractive addition to your library 
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how and the why by showing 
è New library resource material for all ages 


» © Shows major constellations and stars 
è Easily, accurately set, any time, any place 


è Low cost, ideal supplement to world globes 
Write for free Guide to Aids for Creative Teaching 
in Astronomy + Geology » Weather » Oceanography a] > 
HUBBARD SCIENTIFIC COMPANY Dept. ALA, P.O. Box 105, Northbrook, 111. 60062 


furt, Germany, office of George Fry and As- 
sociates is evaluating two photographic charging 
systems commonly used in Germany. One of 
these systems is based on a Swedish camera 
marketed in the Scandinavian countries by Rèm- 
ington Rand and the other system is based on 
the Siemens camera. The Fry company is thë 
one which made the basic circulation control 
study for LTP in 1960-61. 

Horst Ernestus, chairman of the International 
Relations Committee of the German Public Li- 
brary Association, is serving as liaison among 
the libraries, the Fry representative, and LTP. 
DPE in circulation control 

Results of the study made by George Fry and 
Associates for LTP in 1960-61 (referred to 
above) indicated that the use of data processing | 
equipment was a very expensive method of 
handling circulation control. Since that date, a 
fair number of libraries have adopted the use 
of newer types of DPE to control circulation. 

The Council on Library Resources, which 
financed the first Fry study, wants to find out 
the economics of the present DPE systems for 
circulation control. As a first step, LTP asked 
the Fry company to examine the DPE installa- 
tions used for this purpose at the libraries of the 


Bring the heavens 
to earth... 
right in your library 










Who could forget a galaxy when it’s seen 
Mae face to face? Who wouldn't know a star 
.. when it’s put in its place? Who could fail 
i to understand what's taking place, when 
taking part in it? 
By bringing the heavens to earth, right in 
your library, with Hubbard's Basic Trans- 
parent Celestial Globe, you will provide im- 
portant resource material for students. Be- 
cause it is designed for self-learning, earth- 
space relationships can be easily seen. Stu- 
dents can learn about the behavior of the 
stars, their usefulness to man and the pop- 
ulation of the universe as it exists. 

Order from your library or school supaly dealer. 
12-inch Basic Celestial Globe, BCG-310 $29.95. 
(pictured) 
12-inch Globe, full horizon mtg., CG-300 $49.90. 


ais 4 
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University of California, Los Angeles, Harvard 
University, and the Research Library of the 
IBM Research Center in Yorktown Heights, 
N.Y. The economic factors are being studied in 
the’ same way as was done in the early Fry 
gtudy in order to develop parallel data. Other 
reasons for using DPE will be studied also to 
determine as precisely as possible why these 
libraries adopted the DPE method of circula- 
fion control, 

Further investigations are being considered. 
When all the data are in, the results will be 
published in an as-yet-undetermined format. 


LIGRARY INSURANCE POLICY 

As. announced in Memo to Members in the 
January Bulletin, the Special Library Policy of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company has been 
approved in 24 states and the District of Colum- 
bia. The company is negotiating with the insur- 
ance departments of twenty additional states for 
approval of the policy. There are six states in 
which no filing has been made as yet because of 
their insurance rating laws--Alaska, Hawaii, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas, and Vir- 
ginia, Filings will be made in these six states 
if there is general acceptance of the policy by 
librarians elsewhere. 

Hartford’s policy includes all of the important 












A profitable summer of study and recreation... 








new features of the model insurance policy for 
libraries developed for LTP and which the ALA 
Executive Board approved in 1962. 


eee 








A TELEVISION Fi 
system is available 
through the use of 
Ampex Corp. Video- 
file document filing 
and retrieval system. 
By use of a vider 
tape recorder, a stor- 
age buffer, and a system control console, the 
system records individual documents on mag 
netic video tape, stores them, and retrieves them 
as images on a television screen or as printed 
copies from an electrostatic printer, according to 
Ampex. The first Videofile system will be deliv- 
ered in mid-1965 to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Huntsville, Ala, under a 








THE GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOLS ae ia 









OF LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY AT 


C.W.POST COLLEGE 


An opportunity for professional growth and development 
is offered by a distinguished visiting and resident 
faculty. Outstanding laboratory and library facilities. 


Applications now being accepted for 


TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 


JUNE 21 to JULY 23; JULY 26 to AUGUST 27 


Courses leading to the 
MASTER'S DEGREE offered in: 
Biological Sciences, Business Administration, 
Education (and/or Certification), English, 
Guidance and Counseling, History, 
Library Science, Mathematics, Music Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Sociology, Speech. 


6 institutes 
on World Affairs 


Workshop on 
United Nations 





that ree Fan venti Fes Ued tes Cannan 


Enjoy swimming, tennis, riding, bowling. 
outdoor plays and concerts on the campus. 
Nearby are famous beaches, sailing clubs, 


summer stock theatres, parks and golf courses. 


Located on the beautiful North Shore 

of Long Island, the 270-acre campus 

is just 30 minutes from the World's Fair, 
60 minutes from midtown Manhattan. 


New men’s and women’s residence halls. 


Write for application to: Dean of Summer School 
C. W. Post College, P.O., Greenvale, L. L, N.Y. 11548 





$875,000 contract for use as a technical library 
filing system. Ampex estimates cost of a system 
will vary upward from $200,000, depending on 
the amount and type of reference material on file 
and the number of reference points. The NASA 
installation will permit the storage of more than 
250,000 document pages per I4d-inch reel of stan- 
dard video tape. Users at a variety of locations 
will have immediate and simultaneous access to 
any part of the file, according to the manufac- 





turer, For further information write Ampex 
Corp., 401 Broadway, Redwood City, Calif. 
Å NEWLY DESIGNED 
and constructed line 
of library furniture 
has been announced 


by the Stacor Vision- 
aire Corp, Newark. 
Called Visionaire 
Wood /Steel, it incor- 
porates wood, steel, 
and plastic in library 
furniture to attain de- 
sign and construction advantages. Steel is used 
as a prime structural material, maple for end 
panels and trim, and plastic for top surfaces. 
The new line has a complete range of furni- 
ture, including modular charging desks, tables, 
shelving, card catalog cabinets, display units, 
book trucks, and accessory units. Tables are 
available in a variety of shapes and models. 
Complete information, specifications, and prices 
for the new line may be had from the manu- 
facturer at 285 Emmet St, Newark. 





A NEW Process, PCMI, is termed the next 
advance in information processing hy National 
Cash Register Co., Hawthorne, Calif. With PCMI 
(Photochromic Micro-[mage) technology. almost 
any record that can be photographed can be 


Reliable Service to 
Schools and 
Libraries 


for Free 
Catalogs and 
the current issue 


of BOOK NEWS 








stored as a reproducible microscopic image, 
according to NCR. The entire contents of a 1245- 
page Bible were reduced, stored, and mass-pro- 
duced as a film chip less than two inches 
square. Various materials have been successfully, 
recorded and reprod: iced at reductions ranging 
up to 50,000:1 in area. A micro-Image viewer 
enlarges the image for reading. If an enlarged 
copy is required, it can be supplied. Filing can 
be mechanized for automatic retrieval. For further 
information write NCR, Electronics Dë., 
W. El Segundo Blvd., Hawthorne. 


2815 


SHEL-FILE book or 


catalog work organ- 
izer is being mar- 


keted by Cel-U-Dex, 
Ine. Shel-File en- 





ables libraries tọ 
keep frequently used 
heavy books in an 
upright position on 


shelves; books are not dependent on each other 
for upright support. The unit is manwfactured 
in two finishes, walnut and mahogany, of 20 
gauge steel bases, and high grade steel wire. 
The Shel-Files come in widths of 18. 24, 30, 
and 36 inches. For more information write the 


manufacturer, P.O. Box 1266, New ‘Windsor, 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
ee & 


Å MULTIPURPOSE display 
rack to provide additional 


display area for periodi- 
cals, paperbacks books, 
records, ete, is available 


from Gaylord Brothers in 
three models. The No. 4008 
is an eight-shelf model de- 
signed especially for rec- 
ords and periodicals. The 
No. 4012 is a twelve-shelf 
model providing display area for over BO paper- 
backs. Racks are 36” wide, 59” high. with 12 
square feet of display area on each side. The 
sloping side panel permits viewing of titles, 
including those on the lower shelves. The metal 
shelves are 36” long, 144” deep, with front and 
ends turned up to hold the display material in 
place. Both shelves and metal control rods can 
be quickly relocated anywhere on the pegboard 
side panels. Racks are mounted on wasters to 
permit relocation; two of the casters are lock 
type. For further information write Gaylord 
Bros., Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. eee 
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CLASSIFIED — 


ADVERTISEMENTS ' 





FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 
cialities. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine Serv- 
ices, Inc., Serials Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indexes (Granger: Essay & General Literature; Shaw 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
eic.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St. New York 
10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern, 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly subscrip- 
tions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & annual) — 
$10. Annuals ’60, 61, ’62, ’63—$5 each. Binder—$2. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U. S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11222. 
east 
SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6540-$7200, plus ad- 
ditional 5% of the New York State retirement paid 
by the city. MLS from accredited library school plus 
2 years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 


Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York’s 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction, Book- 
mobile is operated from modern centrally located 
headquarters. Salary range $6180-$7380 or $5400- 
$6420, dependent on qualifications; excellent person- 
nel benefits include an optional 5% increase in take- 
home pay. Previous library experience desirable, but 
not mandatory. College and library science degrees 
from approved institutions and eligibility for profes- 
sional certificate are required. Write or telephone: 
William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Library Sys- 
tem, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. Tel.: 
273-4074. 

BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. Il. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. Grad- 
uation from ALA-accredited library school, plus 4 
years experience. Salary $7790-$8580 plus 5% ef the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Select books for well-read 
responsive children in seashore community near 
N.Y.C. Manage programs. 15,000 population. Good 
book budget. Congenial staff. $6110 up, depending 
on degree and experience. Contact Librarian, Perrott 
Memorial Library, Old Greenwich, Conn. 

BRANCH librarian: to take charge of new branch 
building. Opportunity to develop services. Library 
degree required; some experience. 20 hours per week, 
$3000. 22 days vacation, retirement plan, social se- 
curity, group insurances available. Apply: Librarian, 
Public Library, Windsor, Conn. 06095. 

ASSISTANT director for public services to super- 
vise the children’s services, circulation, and reference 
departments of a public library which, with the 
passage of the State Aid to Libraries Act on July 1, 
was given the resource responsibility for 34,000 
people in 8 nearby communities in Rhode Island. For 
many years the library has welcomed the use of its 
resources and facilities by residents of towns in 
Connecticut as well as Rhode Island. In order to 
maintain its distinguished record of seventy years of 
excellent service to all who entered its doors, the 
library is expanding its resources and facilities to 
meet the demands of a combined population of 
76,000. Book collection: 84,000 volumes plus govern- 
ment document depository. Located in a beautiful 
summer resort area. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, social 
security, 37%-hour week, 4-week vacation, salary 
$6600. Master’s degree from ALA-accredited library 
school required. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Public 
Library, Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

CONSULTANT in children’s work and youth serv- 
ices. Seventeen-member cooperative library system 
with headquarters in Niagara Falls needs a consult- 
ant to build a program for children and young adults 
through system libraries. Salary $7000-$8250. Fifth- 
year library degree from ALA-accredited school, two 
years experience, driver’s license, and eligibility for 
New York State professional librarian’s certificate 
required, Write Laurence G. Hill, Dir., Nioga Li- 
brary System, Pine Ave. & 9th St., Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. 14301. 

WESTERN New York library. system has estab- 
lished position of school—public library coordinator 
with funds from federal grant. Two to three years 
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experience required for senior librarian I! grade. 
Car furnished by system. Experience as school li- 
brarian or teacher desirable but not mandatory, De- 
gree from ALA-accredited library school, good health, 
and ability to acquire New York State driver’s license 
are all necessary to qualify. One month, or 23 work- 
ing days, vacation, paid hospitalization, social secur- 
ity, and generous state retirement benefits, Salary 
$7500. For details contact Laurence G. Hill, Dir., 
Nioga Library System, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14301. 

TWO positions open: library science instructor and 
part-time acquisitions—-MLS, 3 years experience; 
also an assistant cataloger. College in western Penn- 
sylvania. New building, rapidly expanding enroll- 
ment. Excellent budget. State retirement system inte- 
grated with social security, sick leave, major medical 
available. Position open January 1965. Salary $6000- 
$8000, depending upon qualifications. Contact Mil- 
dred Forness, Ln., State College, Edinboro, Pa. 

AUDIO-VISUAL consultant opening. State Li- 
brary, Library Extension Division, New York State 
Education Department. A field of expanding oppor- 
tunities under the federal Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. Do field work with library systems in 
guiding the use of audio-visual materials and devel- 
opment of AV programs. Gain an overview of state- 
wide library development. Requirements: possession 
of or eligibility for New York State professional li- 
brarian’s certificate, a bachelor’s degree and one year 
of graduate library school, 3 years of professional li- 
brary experience, including one year in an adminis- 
trative position, and satisfactory audio-visual experi- 
ence. Salary $8857-$9880; annual increment, $431. 
Excellent retirement plan, health insurance, social 
security, and other employee benefits. Send resume 
to: Personnel Director, State Education Department, 
Albany, N.Y. 12224. 

PUBLIC library consultant openings, State Li- 
brary, Library Extension Division, New York State 
Education Department. Enter a field of expanding op- 
portunities under the federal Library Services and 
Construction Act. Be a part of a team of consultants 
guiding federal library services projects; give advi- 
sory assistance to librarians and trustees; do field 
work with library systems; gain an overview of 
state-wide library development. Requirements: pos- 
session of or eligibility for New York State profes- 
sional librarian’s certificate, a bachelor’s degree and 
one year of graduate library school, 3 years of pro- 
fessional library experience, including one year in 
an administrative position, Salary $8857--$9880; an- 
nual increment, $431. Excellent retirement plan, 
health insurance, social security, and other employee 
benefits. Send resume to: Personnel Director, State 
Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 12224. 

CHILDREN’S library consultant to work with ex- 
perienced headquarters staff, advise and assist 25 
member libraries in all aspects of children’s services, 
Excellent opportunity for one with initiative, enthu- 
siasm, energy, and ideas to participate in stimulating 
program of five-county cooperative association in 
New York’s beautiful Finger Lakes region. Salary 
range $6180-$7380. Liberal personnel benefits include 
optional 5% increase in take-home pay. Requires two 
years of appropriate experience, college and library 
science degrees from approved institutions, eligibility 
for professional certificate and New York State 
driver’s license. Apply: William T. Weitzel, Dir, 
Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca St, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14851, Phone: 273-4074. 
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HEAD librarian. Challenging opportunity to plan 
new library. Master's degree and at least one year’s 
experience required. Salary open. State requirements 
in first letter. Write A. B. Jerard, Box 757, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for fast growing public li, 
brary 20 minutes from N.Y. 27,000 population, new 
building, one branch. Library degree, minimum $7500 
to start, with experience. Will consider applicants 
with no experience. See us first. Write: Director, 
Public Library, Paramus, N.J. 

HEAD librarian for Helen Kate Furness Free Li- 
brary, Wallingford, Pa., serving Nether Providence 
Township and Rose Valley Borough, residential in- 
tellectually active community near Swarthmore and , 
Media, in area of Hedgerow Theatre, Penile Hill, 
Swarthmore College, 14 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Population 11,800, circulation 75,000, mere than 
doubled in four years. New building dedicated three 
years ago, capacity 40,000 volumes. Salary range 
$5800--$6300, depending on qualifications. Four weeks 
vacation, plus usual holidays. Library pays hospital 
and surgery insurance premiums. LS degree desir- 
able, not mandatory if other education and experi- 
ence superior, Apply Hubert A. Johnson, Pres., 
Board of Trustees, Helen Kate Furness Free Library, 
Wallingford, Pa. 

READERS services librarian for liberal arts col- 
lege within easy weekend distance of New York and 
Washington. Degree from accredited library school 
required. Minimum salary without experience, 
$7000, 12 months contract, faculty status, TIAA, 
social security, group health and life insuraace avail- 
able, month vacation. Staff of eight. Apply Anna M. 
Carper, Elizabethtown College Library, Elizabeth. 
town, Pa, 17022. 

AREA library designated under federal~state pro- 
gram expands its staff. Wanted: junior librarains (no 
experience), $6000-$7500; senior librarians, $6600- 
$8400. Apply Julius Ostromecki, Dir., Johnsen Public 
Library, Hackensack, N.J. 07601. 

SPECIAL collections librarian needed by Vassar 
College beginning July 1. Duties include organiza- 
tion, service, and selection for very active college 
archives, rare books, and manuscript callections. 
Salary open depending on experience; liberal fringe 
benefits including TIAA. Write: Jean H. McFarland, 
Ln., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 13601. 

ASSISTANT director for expanding public library. 
Immediate opening. Would assume responsibility for 
routing administrative work and assist in program de- 
velopment. Require minimum 3 years experience and 
eligibility for New Jersey certification (MLS from 
accredited library school). Salary range $7000-$8500. 
Apply with resume or request further details. Wm. J. 
LeKernec, Dir, Township Library, 78 Kiags High- 
way, Middletown, N.J. 07748. 

AUDIO-VISUAL librarian to work with phono- 
record and film collections and plan exhibits. Respon- 
sible position requires self-starter with imagination. 
$7500-plus salary for experienced person. Details will 
be furnished. Write B-321. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian wanted for the 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., on the Main Line 
of Philadelphia. Academic year 1965-66. Woman pre- 
ferred with several years experience. ALA-accredited 
degree. $6500 minimum, retirement insurance after 
one year. Apply: Thomas D. Harrison, Jr. 

A LIBRARIAN for suburban library, attractive 
salary, various benefits, LS degree. Write Mrs. Mil- 
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dred White, 277 Lincoln Ave., East Paterson, N.J. 
07407. 

HEAD librarian, Lycoming College, small liberal 
arts college of 1200. Present holdings 61,000 volumes. 
New library being planned to house 250,000. Opening 

ecause of retirement of head librarian July 1. Salary 
$8000--$10,000, depending upon degrees and experi- 
ence, Faculty status, TIAA, major medical, and other 
group benefits. Apply Dr. Helen B. Weidman, Library 
Committee, Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 

JUNIOR Ubrarian. Immediate opening. Basically 
reference work but opportunity for diversified experi- 
ence in an expanding library. No experience neces- 
sary, but eligibility for New Jersey certification: re- 
quired (MLS from accredited library school). Salary 
range $5700--$6950. Apply with resume or request fur- 
ther details. Wm. J. LeKernec, Dir, Township Li- 
brary, 78 Kings Highway, Middletown, N.J. 07748. 

PUBLIC relations librarian to work on large-scale 
program covering wide area. Interest in audio-visual 
field desirable though not required. Experienced per- 
son may expect $7500 or more. Details will be fur- 
nished. Write B-322. 

LIBRARIAN (in charge): Gladwyne, Pa., one of 
Philadelphia’s attractive Main Line suburbs, 20 min- 
utes from downtown Phila. Member of Lower Merion 
Library System. Attractive building and a fine book 
collection of 23,000 vols. Processing center handles all 
cataloging and processing. Salary range, $5924--$7188, 
3744-hr. week. 4-wk. vacation. Full hospitalization and 
retirement program, MS in LS or BS in LS required. 
Open now. Apply: A. Hunter Rineer, Jr, Exec. Dir., 
Lower Merion Library Association, 75 E. Lancaster 
Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 19003. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: to direct service to boys 
and girls, preschool through the ninth grade, in cap- 
ital city system with main library, bookmobile, two 
amall branches. Very active program of storytelling, 
films, ete. Master's in library science with one year’s 
experience in children’s work, preferably in super- 
visory capacity. Please state salary expected. Mrs, 
Tois R. Markey, L. Dir, Public Library, Concord, 
N.H. 


southeast 


HEAD Lodrarian. Public library in growing area in 
Picayune, Mississippi, tung tree capital of the world, 
near new NASA Testing Facility, and within an hour 
of both New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The Library 
and Cultural Center is in a new and well-equipped 
building. Tremendous opportunity for qualified per- 
son. Library degree and experience required. Write 
Mrs. C. B. Jones, 1303 Fifth Ave., Picayune, Miss. 

HEAD librarian in rapidly growing state. MS in 
library science from accredited library school plus 
five years experience in public and extension libraries 
including two years in a major administrative posi- 
tion, One month vacation, state retirement system, 
social security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Ellen S. 
Fox, Library Commission of the State of Delaware, 
Dover. 

BALTIMORE County Public Library needs a chil- 
dren’s specialist immediately to direct the activities 
of children’s department in a newly completed area 
branch library, Library school degree and two years 
experience required. Salary range $7181-$8621 in 
six steps. Usual fringe benefits. Write: Naney A. 
Maier, Pers. Ofir, Baltimore County Public Library, 
25 W. Chesapeake Ave, Towson, Md. 21204. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to develop children’s serv- 


ice in Shenandoah Valley town of 25,000. New 
children’s room, new books, good budget, MLS re- 
quired. Starting $5640, 4 weeks vacation, and retire- 
ment. Health and life insurance available. Maixmam 
age 45. Apply: David Rowland, La, Handley Li- 
brary, Winchester, Va. 

CHILDREN’S specialist. Southern Maryland Re- 
gional Library Association composed of 3 county lib 
braries, 3 main libraries, 2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. 
Growing semirural area of approximately 100,000, 30 
miles southeast of Washington, D.C. Also acts as 
county librarian of 1 county library. State retirement, 
group Blue Cross~Blue Shield, 3 weeks vacation, 
liberal sick leave, professional expense allowance. 
Graduate library science degree. 3 years experience 
desirable. 1 year’s experience with children required. 
$6000-$7500, with starting salary dependent on ex- 
perience. Write: Col. Robert A. Case, Pres., Executive 
Committee, Southern Maryland Regional Library As- 
sociation, Leonardtown, Md. 

VIRGINIA—Prince William County has openings 
for the following positions: 1) Library director. Chal- 
lenging opportunity in a rapidly growing county, 
thirty minutes from Washington, D.C, Branch open- 
ing this summer and a building program to start soon. 
Requires MLS degree plus experience in administra- 
tion. Salary open, vacation, sick leave, and other bene- 
fits. 2) Librarian for branch. Requires college degree 
with major in library science. Salary open, vacation, 
sick leave, and other benefits, Write Mrs. W. Hill 
Brown, Jr., Chmn., Prince William County Public Li- 
brary Board of Trustees, 421 Lee Ave., Manassas, Va. 

SEVERAL librarian vacancies with Arlington 
County, Virginia, Department of Libraries, a growing 
progressive system with professional staff in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., suburb of 180,000 population. Salary 
range $5720-$7710. No experience required, but must 
have fifth-year library science degree. Apply: Per 
sonnel Dept., Court House, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

OPPORTUNITY: retired, trained librarian to be 
head librarian, Cooper Memorial Library. Part-time 
hours. In friendly, reading central Florida small tow 
Write Mrs. J. H. Carrington, Chmn., Library Board, 
415 Palm Lane, Clermont, Fla. 32711. 


midwest 
CHILDREN’S or elementary school librarian to 
review children’s books for the Booklist. The re- 
viewer reads and evaluates new children’s books and 
writes annotations for publication in The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin. All work is done 
at ALA headquarters in Chicago. Applicants ‘should 
have a library degree and experience with children 
in a public or elementary school library and a good 
basic knowledge of children’s literature; they shotld 
also be able to evaluate books for children and to 
write concise annotations, Beginning salary, #7488. 
Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. Apply to Edna 
Vanek, Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

TWO professional vacancies in library system head- 
quarters 20 miles north of Detroit giving direct serw- 
ice to population of 500,000. 1) Reference librari. 
Fifth-year library science degree required. 2} Audio 
visual librarian. Fifth-year library science deg 
quired, but no audio-visual experience nec ry. 
ary range for both positions $5835 to a probable 
$7426 plus frequent cost of living increases. Experi 
enced persons would start at an intermediate stey 
Benefits include 23 days vacation, 13 days annual sick 




























leave, cumulative to 100 days, 8 paid holidays, county 
retirement plan. Blue Cross, prepaid life insurance, 
longevity pay. Apply William C. Slemmer, Dir, Ma- 
comb County Library, 43533 Elizabeth Rd., Mount 
Clemens, Mich. 48043. 

TWO openings in public library in progressive city 
of 43,000. Library degree required, experience pre- 
ferred. Beginning salary of $5760-$6492 depending 
on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 2 weeks sick leave, 
retirement, paid hospitalization with major medical, 
Cataloger for department with trained assistant and 
clerical help. New department being built. Adult 
services librarian to develop program. Write: Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

THREE positions, Head, young adult department: 
minimum of four years experience. Beginning salary 
from $7345 to $8217 depending upon experience. 
Annual increments to $8940. Head, order depart- 
ment: minimum of two years experience. Beginning 
salary from $6721 to $7313 depending upon experi- 
ence. Annual increments to $8171. Children’s librar- 
ian: no experience required, Beginning salary from 
$6150 to $6672 depending upon experience. Annual 
increments to $7438. Library degree required. Pay- 
ment of $144 on health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave, good retirement plan. Main 
library located in cultural center which includes an 
art institute, planetarium, and little theatre, with an 
auditorium and a historical museum beginning con- 
struction. Apply Assistant Director’s Office, Public 
Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

BRANCH librarian-—Evanston, Ilinois. Long es- 
tablished branch with good future possibilities. 4- 
week vacation, excellent pension, and fringe benefits. 
LS degree, Some experience desirable. Start March 1. 
Salary open. Contact Andre S. Nielsen, Ln, 

EDEN Theological Seminary Library seeking ex- 
perienced cataloger with MLS or MSLS degree. 
Knowledge of German helpful but not mandatory. 
3744-hour week, One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, pension plan. Salary negotiable. Write Rev. 
W. R. Mehl, Ln., 475 E. Lockwood Ave., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 63119. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed in a new attractive 
publie library in a university community, 5th-year li- 
brary degree, experience preferred. 4 weeks vacation, 
sick leave, and other fringe benefits. Minimum salary 
$6000. Apply to Gertrude F. Hale, Lo., Publie Li- 
brary, 950 Abbott Rd., Lansing, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for growing, library- 
minded community. Occupancy of new building 
with large, beautifully equipped children’s room 
expected by next Christmas. Experience desirable 
but not essential. Salary open. LS degree required. 
June graduate with interest in children’s work will 
be considered. Send resume to Library Adminis- 
trator, Niles Public Library District, 7944 Wauke- 
gan Rd., Niles, Til. 60648. 

CHILDREN’S librarian—library degree required. 
Salary $6000 up, depending on qualifications and 
experience, 4 weeks vacation, municipal pension 
plan, sick leave, and usual paid holidays. Annual 
review of salary. Written personnel policy. Air- 
conditioned building. Apply to Mrs. Freda S$. 
Thorson, Public Library, Northbrook, Til. 

DIRECTOR of library services wanted for the 
public library in Clinton, Iowa. Population 36,000, 
book collection 61,000, circulation 274,000. Position 
open, Qualifications: graduate of an accredited li- 
brary school, experience highly desirable. Salary open 
depending upon qualifications. Write to Paul F. 
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Kamler, Publie Library, Clinton, Iowa. 

ART Ubrarian: for leading Midwest art center in 
a lively university and college city. Someone with 
imagination, library experience, and interest in art, 
to make our library a stimulating part of our overall 
service to members, artists, students, and the general 
public. Send letter and resume to Alfred P. Maurice 
Dir, Kalamazoo Art Center, 314 South Fark St) 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BRANCH positions. Librarian I, head oj branch 
serving population of 10,000. $5486-$6695 in five 
steps. Experience preferred. Librarian I, combin- 
ation of branch and headquarters work. $5005- 
$6058. Both positions MLS essential. Retirement, 
Blue Cross, sick leave, social security, twe weeks 
vacation, Apply Joyce Pleune, Dir, Kent County. 
Library, 726 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49503. 

ASSISTANT librarian for medical school: re- 
sponsible, reference, public service. Supervise cleri- 
eal assistants for circulation and periodicals: assist 
in reorganization program. Apply: Chicago Medical 
School, 710 5. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 60612. 

GENERAL assistant librarian. Varied duties in- 
clude cataloging and reference. Salary depeads on, 
qualifications, range $6500-$7500, 11 months. Faculty 
status, tuition exchange, major medical, “TIAA. 
Position open September 1, 1965. Apply: Harris 
Hauge, Ln., Monmouth College Library, Monmouth, 
iL 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed for a growing, 
progressive suburban community, 15 miles west of 
Chicago at the “Gateway to the Tollroads.” New 
air-conditioned building ready June 1965. Experi- 
ence desirable but not essential. LS degree re- 
quired. Send resume to: Librarian, Public Library, 
Westchester, TI. 

MICHIGAN State Library. Director of veader 
services division, $9500--$12,256 ($9813--$12,673 after 
July 1965). Head, reference section, $7120-$9103 
($7369-$9440 after July 1965). Opening salaries 
dependent upon qualifications. Write Mrs. Ruth 
Frame, Michigan State Library, 735 E. Michigan 
Ave., Lansing. 

INTERESTED in public relations? Like to write, 
get out in the community? This librarian II position 
is a chance and a challenge—-work with a congenial 
staff in a job that allows for growth. Salary range 
$5976-$7624. Beginning salary dependent upoe ex- 
perience. Minimum experience two years. 22 days 
vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin retirement plan, health 
insurance provided. Place: Kenosha, Wisconsin, on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, about 35 miles south of 
Milwaukee, 50 miles north of Chicago. Apply: Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Ln, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

REFERENCE librarian (to act also as assistant li- 
brarian) for public library serving residential, subur- 
ban community of 13,500 on Chicago’s North Shore. 
Will consider suitable experience in lieu of library 
science degree. Man preferred. Starting salary up to 
$6500. Resume first letter. Apply to George G. Kab- 
cock, Ln., Public Library, Winnetka, TIL 

NORTHERN [Ilinois University Library has the 
following two new positions open September 13, 1965: 
catalog librarians. Library science degree and experi- 
ence necessary, Minimum salary $720 per month, de- 
pending on qualifications. 1]-month contract. 35-hour 
week, all college vacations, [linois university retire- 
ment system providing disability, death, and pension 
benefits, faculty status. academic rank. Interested ap- 
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plicants should send a detailed letter, transcripts of 
credits, experience record, and have letters of refer- 


ence sent to Bernardine C. Hanby, Dir, University Li- 


brary, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, IN. 


115. 

SOUTHERN Illinois University, Edwardsville Cam- 
pus. New 2600-acre campus, 25 minutes from down- 
town St. Louis. Present enrollment of 6600 projected 
to 18,000 by 1973. $3,500,000 library building to be 
ready in 1965. 500,000 volume capacity. Book collec- 
tion of 150,000 growing rapidly, Faculty rank, one 
month vacation, eligibility for sabbatical leave and. 
participation in outstanding Ilinois university retire- 
ment system. Presently involved in various projects. 
and activities relating to move to new campus in sum- 
mer 1965. Four new positions: Assistant cataloger, 
Lovejoy Library. Department presently cataloging. 
aver 30,000 volumes annually, LC classification. Main 
responsibilities involve original cataloging, supervi- 
sion, and planning. MLS, cataloging experience.’ 
Starting salary range $7200-$8500. Order librarian, 
Lovejoy Library. Book budget of $140,000, plus sub-. 
stantial supplementary fund. Supervise clerical staff 
of 5. Separate bibliography department for searching. 
and verification of orders. MLS and appropriate ex- 
perience, Starting salary range $8000-$8800. Apply 
for both positions to Eugene Herscher, Assoc. Ln. 
Edwardsville, Il. Circulation librarian, Lovejoy Li- 
brary. (Title describes future assignment; interim as- 
signment will be in other public services functions.) } 
MLS. Starting salary range $7200-$8500. Apply to 
Fura C, Fitch, Readers Services Ln., Edwardsville, TH. 
Librarian, East St. Louis Library. (Title describes fu- 
ture assignment; other interim assignment is pos- 
sible.) MLS. Starting salary range $7200-$8500, Ap- 
ply to Brewster E. Peabody, Interlibrary Services and. 
Resources Lo, Edwardsville, I. 

ALBION College is seeking a head librarian. Posi- 
tion open immediately. Albion, a coeducational, lib- 
eral arts college related to the Methodist Church, is a 
charter member of the 12-member Great Lakes Col~ 
leges Association. Located in Albion, Michigan, a city 
of 13,000 population, 90 miles west of Detroit and 55: 
miles west of Ann Arbor. Student body of over 1550. 
Faculty of 108. Library collection of 115,000. College 
and library at the beginning of a 10-year period of 
expansion. Head librarian to assist in expansion 
plans. Library budget has doubled between fiscal 1960 
and fiscal 1964. Staff of 10 plus student library assist- 
ants. Academic requirements: Master’s degree in a 
subject field, MALS from ALA-accredited school. Sal- 
ary open depending on training, experience, and aca- 
demic qualifications. TIAA, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 
social security, faculty rank, 4 weeks vacation, time! 
for professional meetings. Send complete resume to 
Robert Lisensky, Academic Dean, Albion College, 
Albion, Mich. 

LIBRARY director for community of 15,000 in 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula. 5th-year library degree 
required, experience desirable. Library in Reference 
Center for Mid-Peninsula Library Federation. Salary 
minimum $6500, maximum dependent on experience. 
40-hour week, 4-week vacation, other usual fringe bene- 
fits. Position open February 15. Apply Harry R. 
Courtright, Dir., Carnegie Public Library, Escanaba, 
Mich. 

TWO librarians: cataloger and reference~serials 
librarian. The Library, St. Norbert College. Man or 
woman, master’s degree from ALA-accredited library 
school, begin July 1, 1965. 11-month contract, faculty 
rank, l-month vacation, TIAA plan for members or 








after second year of service. Salary dependent upon 
experience and qualifications. Please list education, 
training, experience, reference, and requirements in 
first letter. Apply: St. Norbert College, West Depere, 
Wis. 

mountain plains 
LINCOLN, Nebraska, Bennett Martin Public Lis 
brary, Lincoln City Libraries. University community 
with excellent cultural resources. Two coordinator 
positions available, librarian H, normal entry step 


$6108 (six steps to $7764). Extension service, 
branches, and county service. Children’s service, 


main and branch program for children and young 
adults. Also two beginning professional assignments, 
librarian I, $5280 to $6720. Audio-visual and fine 
arts librarian—film library, recordings, picture loan 
service. Circulation librarian—-adult service, loan, 
main and branches. Send resume to Personnel De- 
partment, City Hall. 

LIBRARIAN IH wanted by the Pueblo, Colorado, 
Public Library. Population 97,000. Three new posi 
tions now open. Opportunity to work in a sew 
$750,000 library now under construction. Salary 
range: $460-$550. Age 20-50. Degree required im li- 
brary science. Experience is desirable but not essen- 
tial. Two weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement pro- 
gram, and many fringe benefits. All applications 
showing experience and education will be considered. 
Apply to: Personnel Director, City Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 


southwest 


NEW MEXICO State Library. Reference librarians, 
adult services librarian, children’s librarians for 
regional libraries. One assistant children’s librarian 
in state library. State retirement, social security, 
group insurance voluntary, three weeks vacation, 
cumulative sick leave. Library science degree re- 
quired. Public relations, story hour involved. En- 
tering salary $5280-$5520, maximum $7200, Apply: 
Dorothy J. Watkins, Box 1629, Sante Fe 87501. 
WANTED: librarian for public library. Degree 
preferred. Send resume and salary preferred. Ap- 
ply to City Manager, P.O. Box 910, Raton, N.M. 
PHOENIX, Arizona. Several professional openings 
with the nation’s fastest growing city (530,000). 5al- 
ary open for negotiation, Librarian IH. Opening for 
section head of science and industry, Librarian dil. 
Openings for head of extension division and for ven- 
tral library division. Annual salary increases. Compre- 
hensive fringe benefits. Unsurpassed resort climate 
plus approved branch expansion program promising 
good advancement opportunities. Write for further in- 
formation to R. W. Galloway, Pers. Supv., 251 W. 
Washington, Phoenix 85003. 
pacific northwest 
WANTED: chief librarian for Reeky Mountain 
public library in city of 60,000. Needs to promote 
reading and wider areas of service. Requires a li- 
brary school degree from an accredited library 
school and appropriate experience. Salary $8600, 
group hospitalization, retirement and social security, 
vacation. Contact: Ann Whitmack, Parmly Billings 


Memorial Library, 2822 Montana Ave., Billings, 
Mont. 
WANTED: well-trained, competent, young [- 


brarian with or without experience, to head public 

library, town of 18,000 situated in good recreation 

area. Salary competitive, cooperative board. Write 

ae of Trustees, Nampa Carnegie Library, Narpa, 
aho. 
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LIKE to travel? Be a children’s and young adults 
consultant in Oregon! Travel as you work—magnifi- 
cent Pacific shores, snow-capped Cascades, and pic- 
turesque cattle country. Enjoy skiing, boating, 
horseback riding, mountaineering. Salary range 
$7050-$8580. Requirements: Graduation from a fifth- 
year accredited library school and four years ex- 
perience in public library children’s work. Apply 
Oregon State Library, Salem. 

POSITION open now: supervisor of school li- 
braries and audio-visual services in state agency. 
Excellent opportunity for developing expanding pro- 
gram. Teacher retirement, social security, 3 weeks 
vacation, and liberal holiday allowances. Salary de- 
pendent on background and experience, minimum 
$8000. Write B-320, 


far west 


LIBRARIAN II opening in reference section. Be- 
ginning salary $6318 with increases to $7500. ALA- 
accredited school graduate plus two years experi- 
ence. Health, insurance, retirement plan, 12 days 
vacation and sick leave plus all legal holidays. New 
central library building. Apply Personnel Office, 
Stockton & San Joaquin County Public Library, 
605 N. El Dorado, Stockton, Calif. 95202. 

ANAHEIM, California, needs librarians for a 
growing city of 145,000. New buildings. Modern 
library system. Excellent promotional opportunities. 
Salary range: $545-$570-#598-$628-8660. Vacation, 
sick leave, paid health insurance. California State 
retirement plan, credit union. Master’s degree in 
librarianship required. Experience not necessary. 
Apply to City of Anaheim, Personnel Department, 
225 E. Broadway, Anaheim, Calif. Tel: Area Code 
714, 776-0110, Ext. 333. 

SAN BERNARDINO County. Bookmobile librarian 
for Colorado River country and eastern San Ber- 
nardino County. Opportunity for librarian who 
enjoys beauties of desert and river. Position open 
June 1965. Requires degree in library science from 
an accredited college or university, plus one year 
professional experience. Salary $5868 to $7296. 
Write Civil Service and Personnel, Ground Floor, 
Courthouse, San Bernardino, Calif. 

COLD??? Beautiful city of Ontario (southern), 
California—-desert, mountains, sea—-needs a dynamic. 
imaginative children’s librarian to head the chil- 
dren’s services and continue an active children’s 
program and initiate new services. Position open 
March 1965. Salary range $516-$618, 5 steps. Retire- 
ment, insurance, hospitalization. Apply: Jim Housel, 
City Ln., City Library, Ontario, Calif. 


hawaii 


CHILDREN’S librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui. Two State of Hawaii civil service 
positions requiring one year professional children’s 
library program experience and graduation from 
ALA-aceredited school. Employment includes medi- 
cal plan, social security coverage, retirement plan 
membership, and other benefits. $5592-$7128. Foreign 
language catalog librarian for University of Hawaii 
library requiring graduation from ALA-accredited 
school and one year cataloging experience involving 
application of reading knowledge of French, German, 
and Russian. Employment includes medical plan, so- 
cial security coverage, retirement plan membership, 
and other benefits, $5868-$7488. Write Dept. of 
Personne! Services, 825 Mililani St, Honolulu. 
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canada 


MACDONALD College of McGill University re- 
quires a supervisor of technical processes to direct 
acquisitions, serials, and cataloguing im a rapidly 
expanding and progressive academic library beauti- 
fully situated twenty miles west of Montreal, and 
serving students from undergraduate ta post-doc- 
torate level in the fields of agricultural sciences, 
household science, and education. Applicants must 
have a fifth-year degree and a minimam of five 
years of cataloguing experience. Apply with full 
particulars to: Librarian, College Library, Mac- 
donald College, P.O., Prov. of Quebec. 

LIBRARIAN for junior college. Bachelor’s and 
library degrees required. General duties include 
cireulation, filing, and display work. Salary and 
other information available upon request. Apply 
to Rev. D. F. Campbell, Prin, Xavier College, 
Sydney, N.S. 

UNIVERSITY of New Brunswick in Saint John, 
newly established and offering first two years in arts 
and pure science (200/300 students in 1965/66) re- 
quires: 1) Chief librarian. Challenging position for 
person of initiative and energy with appropriate ex, 
perience and accredited library school degree. Pri- 
mary duties in initial period will be acquisitions and 
planning. 2) General librarian. For dual responsibil- 
ities in cataloging and readers services. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement in either area. Candidates 
should have accredited library school degree and pref- 
erably experience in LC classification. Both positions: 
academic status, month annual vacation, wsual fringe 
benefits, salary depending on experience and qualifi- 
cations. For more information write, giving all details, 
to i Forbes Elliot, Prin, University of New Bruns- 
wick. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PUBLIC or college library; 22 credits in library 
science. Social security desired. Contact B-318-W. 

LIBRARIAN, woman, 54, wide experience medical 
reference, writing, editing, abstracting, indexing 
medical, other books, journals. Cataloging, public, 
college, private, and hospital libraries. MSLS, Eng- 
lish and education majors. Does not drive. Tireless 
worker, conscientious, resourceful. Box B-319-W. 

WIDOW, 50, bus. coll., myriad noneredit, BA Soc., 
MLS, reads books, laughs, seeks unique 1-man library 
operation or service, pub., pvt. (need not be library 
work per se), land, sea, U.S., abroad, warm, cold 
climate. Ex. health. Exp.: Writing skill. Elem. 
Spanish. Prefers part-time, early A.M., late p.m. Has 
own library, office equipment. Write B-315-W stating 
clearly realistic needs, with reference, emphasizing 
current community attitudes and those of the em- 
ployer or board. All replies acknowledged. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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They're all working 
on the same project. 
Using the same set. 


At the same time. 








Your students have never used an “encyclopedia” 
like Our Wonderful World. 

It's the only reference set specifically planned 
for classroom projects. And the only set designed 
to be used by several students for the same project 
at the same time. 

Of course, it can be used in the same way as a 
regular encyclopedia. But actually it's much, much 
more than that. What makes Our Wonderful World 
so different is that it's organized thematically in- 
stead of alphabetically. 

It has 362 subject units scattered throughout 18 
volumes. They're divided into 30 major themes. A 
chart showing the breakdown of themes and sub- 
jects appears on the inside covers of each volume. 

How to plan a classroom project 
Suppose you are planning a project on “Exploring 
the Universe.” A glance at the inside covers of 
any volume shows that the subject unit on “Our 
Neighboring Planets" is in Volume 2. “Stars and 
What We Know About Them" is in Volume 8. 
“Comets and Meteors" is in Volume 11. And so on. 

Using different volumes of Our Wonderful World 
to work on different parts of the overall theme, 
many students can participate in the same project 
at once. 

A meaningful educational experience 
Each of the 362 subject units is a meaningful edu- 
cational experience in itself. Instead of looking up 
isolated bits of information, the student is led 
effortlessly from one related subject to another. 


The 35-page “Exploration of Space” unit, for 


example, has an article on space conditions... an 
excerpt from Jules Verne’s “From the Earth to the 
Moon"...a “tour” of Cape Kennedy... an article 


on astronomy... excerpts from John Glenn's con- 
versations during the U.S.’s first manned orbital 
spaceflight. And considerably more. 

As one educator noted happily: “A child who 
looks something up is likely to read two or three 
articles beyond the subject of his immediate in- 
terest — which rarely happens in an alphabetical 
encyclopedia.” 

Our Wonderful World reflects—not the sequence 
of the alphabet—but the logic of learning. Educators 
are enthusiastic about this new concept. If you 
have not yet used these volumes, a faculty demon- 
stration by our representative will convince you 
that Our Wonderful World is unique among all 
reference sets. 





OUR WONDERFUL WORLD 


Spencer International Press * School and Library Division 
A Division of Grolier Incorporated * 575 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 10022 


Reliable Reference 
For All Reader Needs 


1965 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
and WORLD BOOK YEAR BOOK 


World Book’s single alphabetical ar- 
rangement permits unassisted refer- 
ence and use by several students at 
the same time. It contains more than 
400 neworrevised articles; over 24,000 
illustrations with 6,100 in color. 


The World Book Year Book supple- 
ments World Book Encyclopedia with 
important articles of lasting interest. 













































CHILDCRAFT 
The How AND Way Library 


Childcraft provides resource material for pre- 
school and primary-grade children in major 
study areas such as Science, Literature and 
Language Arts, Creative Activities, and Social 
Studies. Carefully edited, illustrated, and 
written to reach a child’s interest and under- 
standing. 


Savait $ 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
DICTIONARY 





Introduces new concepts in lexicography with 
over 180,000 entries and definitions, 20,000 of 
which did not exist just 10 years ago. Simpli- 

fied to meet the needs of students at levels 
where words are first likely to be encountered. 


_ WORLD BOOK ATLAS 


Ngee pann 








The only atlas with self-instructing features— 
with map coverage from Antarctica to the far 
side of the Moon. Combines concepts found in 
no conventional atlas to make it specially val- 
uable for student use. 









The editorial standards represented in these products 
are the highest in their fields. In all libraries, each 
offers encouragement as well as information, and pro- 
vides invaluable aid. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 


London « Rome » Sydney « Toronto 
we 
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*If you can't read this, you probably wouldn't be interested in the 2000 out-of-print books 
University Microfilms has in its Russian library. But, perhaps your students and faculty 
would like to know about them. 

We also have more than 15,000 out-of-print books in English, French, German, Span- 
ish and other foreign languages. In fact, we can supply almost any book that has ever 
been printed in any language. For as little as 4 cents a page, For complete information 
about our Out-of-Print Book Service, write University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E, Haron 5h, Chieago, Hl, 6061. Second- 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offic 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership reqaired. Single copies 25¢ cach, PRINTIM IX U.S.A, 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on farm 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago, HL 60611. 





Store Flat Open to Use 


Pamphlet Boxes 





FOUR SIZES The economical solution to the problem 
No. 515 9” x 714” x 2” of storing pamphlets, magazines and loose 
No. 516 10" x 7%" x a printed materials. Available in 4 convenient 
et a “x oe sizes. Cut corner makes it easy to locate a 
No. 518 14” x 11” x 312 $ A 

pamphlet without removing the complete 
file from the shelf. 


Shipped flat (takes less space to store) 
ready to unfold and snap together as needed. 
Made of sturdy 60 point 3 ply fibreboard in 
natural kraft color. White gummed labels 
included with boxes for identifying contents. 





Write for Prices and Full Information 


Developed by the ALA Library Technology Project 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES œ Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 852 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 





We help to build small ones, too. 


A thirteen story library is something 
special. The University of Notre 
Dame’s new memorial library* is 
special indeed. 5,300 students have 
taken advantage of this magnificent 


A Library Bureau four-place carrel. These, 
six-place carrels and "saw tooth" carrels 
provide some 825 of a total of 3,000 seats 
throughout the library. 


Pbtbioned Gy ELLERDE ARCHITECTS, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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facility on a given day. This speaks 
for size. 
Now let’s speak for flexibility. 


Library Bureau is artfully aware that 
most libraries and their needs are 
much less grandiose. 


Of course Notre Dame is a feather in 
the cap of anyone who professes to 
fulfill the needs of all libraries (ex- 
cluding bricks and books). In the 
unlikely event that you’re about to 
put together a thirteen story library, 


E 


Library. 





A stack area in one corner of the Research 


please do send for our “Pioneer”, 
Spring, 1964. Otherwise simply call 
upon your Library Bureau represent- 
ative. He’s in your telephone book 
(under Remington Office Systems) 
and 99% of his efforts are directed 
toward the needs of libraries of con- 
siderably more modest scope. 


So, you see, how modest we really 
are. 





å 


An imposing view of the public card cata- 
log area on the first floor. Made of walnut, 
the cabinets feature black statuary bronze 
hardware. 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 


REMINGTON OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RANO CORPORATION 
. 
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ALA BULLETIN 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11 ILL. 
Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 





ARTICLES 


MARCH COVER 


A thousand librarians and 191 Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting 
their United States congress- 

men had lunch together on 192 Legislation Workshop 

Thursday, January 28, during 
ithe Midwinter Meeting in the 
Regency Ballroom of the 93 
Shoreham Hotel. Part of the 

Texas delegation is seen on 196 Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
this month’s cover (full cap- 
tion on page 192). 


193 Intellectual Freedom Conference 


Council Action on the St. Louis Membership Resolution 


197 Executive Board 


197 Other Council Business 
The ALA Bulletin is the official 


journal of the American Library 199 Division, Committee, and Round Table Reports 
Association and also publishes 

material of general interest to li- 214 Detroit Conference Program Planning 

brarians. Its authors’ opinions 

should be regarded as their own 221 Notable Books of 1964 

unless ALA endorsement is noted. 

Acceptance of an advertisement 

does not imply endorsement of 

the product by the American Li- DEPARTMENTS 

brary Association. 

Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 479 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 477 Intellectual Freedom 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 

headquarters. 183 Washington Report 

The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 

Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 225 Library Technology 

and Library Literature. A micro- 

film edition is available from Uni- 226 Classified Advertisements 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 
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Memo to Members 


Samray Smith EDITOR 
C. J. Hoy ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Montylou Wilson PUBLICATIONS ASSISTANTS 


Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
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“To. Help You Recognize And Get 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDING 


There is only ONE LIBRARY BINDING whether you 
obtain it for rebound books, periodicals, or prebound 
new books, 
LIBRARY BINDING -— the very term —— means a process 
exclusive for library use which Certifled Library Binders 
warrant, and which provides maximum circulation and 
service from every volume bound to the rigid Library 
Binding Institute Standard. 
Our Treasure House consists of new material for your 
guidance. 
1. Handbook of Library Binding (1963) 
2. Standard For Library Binding (Revised 
1963) 
3. Membership Roster (1964) 
4. Current Posters For Library Promotion 
5. Set of Colored Slides “The Art That 
Binds” 
6. 16mm Sound, Color Film “The Art That 
Binds” 


All available from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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During its first season an estimated half-million 
people visited Library/USA at the New York 
World’s Fair; 210,000 essays were issued to the 


| public; 100,000 reference questions were an- 
_ swered; 2285 programs were given involving 
, storytelling, stories illustrated by slides, and short 





motion-picture films for children; and 55,622 
children attended these programs. 

Once again space limitations have precluded 
publication of the Library/USA 1964 staff list in 
this issue. Once again the editor promises publica- 
tion of the list—~in April. 


y 


The National Book Committee and ALA are 
sponsors of Gateway to Ideas, a series of 26 half- 


| hour radio discussion programs currently being 
| carried over the member stations of the National 


Educational Radio Network. The intent of the 
programs is to demonstrate the value of reading 
as a source of ideas and lively conversation. Mod- 
erators for the first thirteen programs are Ralph 
Backlund, Virgilia Peterson, Anne Fremantle, 
and Leonard W, Robinson. Inquiries about the 
availability of tapes for educational and commer- 
cial stations or for group use by other agencies 
should be directed to the network at 119 Gregory 
Hall, Urbana, I. 


* 


One of the first grants under the new Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act was to the University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, for a library building 
and equipment. Total cost of the building will be 
$1.5 million. The federal grant is for $500,000. 


* 


The Thirtieth Annual Conference of the Graduate 
Library School at the University of Chicago will 
consider the special problems which fast-devel- 
oping area studies programs pose for American 
librarians and library systems. The conference 
will be held May 20 through May 22 and will be 
under the direction of Tseun-Hsuin Tsen, pro- 
fessor of Chinese literature and curater of the 
Far Eastern Library, and Howard W. Winger of 
the library school. 


y 
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Reprints of “Librarians” (1375-33) of the em- 
ployment outlook series as published in pages 
241-45 of the U.S. Department of Labor’s Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook, 1963-64 edition, 
can be secured from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D.C. 20402. Copies of this 
reprint containing timely factual information on 
librarianship would be of value in recruitment. 
Price of a single copy is 5 cents. A discount of 
25 per cent is allowed to purchasers of 100 or 
more copies of a single publication mailed to 
one address. 
* 


The catalog of the Oregon State Library will be 
published in book form and distributed to about 
200 libraries throughout the state. Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act funds will pay for the 
publication, which is estimated to cost $212,094. 
When the basic catalog is published, supplements 
will be distributed every two months. At the end 
of five years, a new catalog is planned. Eloise 
Ebert, Oregon’s state librarian, believes that hers 
is the first state library in the nation to offer this 
facility. 
* 


Special attention should be called to this year’s 
National Library Week School Kit which was 
created to assist in planning both in-school and 
communitywide programs related to the reading 
development of our nation’s young. The kit in- 
cludes suggested activities, teaching aids, articles, 
and a selection of colorful posters and bookmarks. 
$1.50 from National Library Week, P.O. Box 272, 
Church Street Station, New York, New York 
10008. The correct address of National Library 
Week headquarters is 58 W. 40th St., New York 
10018 (not “East” as stated in the January 
Bulletin). 
* 


The School of Library Science at Syracuse Uni- 
versity has a number of interesting seminars and 
workshops planned for the summer, among them 
a two-week seminar on Information Systems in 
Libraries from June 7-18, a two-week workshop 
on The School Library as an Information Center 
August 9-20 and, simultaneously, a two-week 
seminar on the Evaluation of Filmed and Re- 
corded Materials. 


* 


“In recognition of the fact that the right to in- 
quire freely into all matters where curiosity leads 
continues to be of primary importance, we have 
just witnessed the conference on intellectual free- 
dom sponsored by the Intellectual Freedom Com- 








‘“Lighthearted” 





“ ..this reviewer 
recommends it for all library 
fiction collections which need 

something lighthearted — 
and this should be almost 
all libraries regardless of size.” 


— Library Journal 


Ilyitch Slept Here 


By Henry Carlisle 


“In the delightful vein of ‘Ninotchka,’ 
Henry Carlisle’s ILYITCH SLEPT HERE 
makes light of American-Soviet relations 
. . . Happily, Mr. Carlisle avoids the 
obvious pitfalls and derives his humor 
from Russian and American prototypes 
whom he launches on a collision course 
in the diplomatic channels of Switzer- 
land ... All of these interested parties 
rattle around in Lenin’s former home 
[in Zurich] where, with the aid of a con- 
necting double agent, they make ex- 
plosively funny contact.” 

— New York Times Book Review 


«done with a delightful and delicious 
sense of comedy that kept this reader 
engrossingly concentrated from begin- 
ning to end. It is nice to have such a 
pleasantly humorous novel.” 

— Library Journal. $4.95 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Good Books Since 1792 
Philadelphia / New York 
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300 Craftsmen at your service — 
filling all the varied 


library binding requirements . . . 


The skilled staff at the Heckman 
Bindery is trained in exacting 
methods assuring the customers of 
excellent quality and service. 
Heckman representatives personally 
pick up and deliver every 28 days 
in 22 states. Orders shipped to us 
from customers in other areas are 
processed in 21 days. Quality, 
service, and close attention to 
your requirements at Heckman’s 
assures you of the finest. 


Aaa 

Sy D 

$ oO 
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THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 











mittee. Some people among our membership, and 
I believe they represent a very small minority, 
believe we are riding this horse too hard. It is 
healthy for us to have within the ranks of ALA 
those who question every step we take. They are 
free to speak and to write in our professional 
literature. They keep us from becoming smug, 
soft, and sentimental in our thinking. It is my 
personal conviction we can never give too much 
attention to the right to read. One of the things 
of which I am most proud in the ALA is the fact 
that we have consistently been in the vanguard 
in the fight against censorship. May it always be 
so.”—Edwin Castagna in his Midwinter presi- 
dential report. eee 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA SCHOOL BIBRARY 
AWARD WINNERS 


From an outstanding group of applications four 
school systems have been named winners of the 
1965 Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards. For the first time, two second prizes were 
given. The first prize of $2500 went to Dade 
County Public Schools. Miami, described by the 
American Association of School Librarians Advi- 
sory Committee on the awards as “an outstanding 
county system with an elementary school popula- 
tion of 108,483 in 150 schools. It is confronted 
with the usual problems of a large system, com- 
plicated by the number of Cuban refugee families 
which have located in the area.” A second prize 
of $1500 was won by the New York City Public 
Schools, of which the advisory committee said, 
“This application is an example of a læge city 
system making a valiant effort to impreve their 
library service and facilities and to come closer 
to the attainment of standards.” (See “Elemen- 
tary School Library Growth in New York City,” 
by Helen Sattley, in the June 1964 Bulletin.) The 
other second prize was won by Wilson Elementary 
School District No. 7, Phoenix, of which the ad- 
visory committee said, “This school district is in 
a low socio-economic area and has an added prob- 
lem in its varied student population, including 
Mexican, Negro, Chinese, Indian, and Cauca- 
sian.” The fourth prize of $1000 went to Bellevue, 
Washington, School District No. 405 which. ac- 
cording to the advisory committee, “represents a 
small, fast-growing city that has made outstand- 
ing progress in its library program during the 
past few years.” The cash awards, to provide 
more books and magazines, will be presented 
during National Library Week. April 25-May 1, 
at ceremonies to be planned in the four winning 
communities. 
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Style 4012 


Gaylord 
double-sided Display Rack 


Let paperbacks speak for themselves — magazines, 
pamphlets, records, too! Rack shelves are easily ad- 
justable to accommodate everything from pocket-size 
books to tallest magazines. 


Up to 90 volumes can be displayed, yet the rack 
occupies only 36” x 17” floor space. Mounted on 3” 
casters, two of which can be locked in position, the 
rack is easily moved or held stationary. Control rods 
keep books in place with full covers visible. Turned-up 
metal shelf edges prevent materials sliding off. New — 
shelves are 244" deep — displayer can now be used 
for hard-covers also. 


Delivered prices from $87.50 to $108.00. Send for 
complete information. 


Friendly service, dependable quality—since 1896 


Gaylord Bros., In c.f] 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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In the last 

five years alone, 

the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica has revised 
more material 

than any other 

English language 
"encyclopaedia" contains 
in the first place. 


But there’s quite a lot more to the 1965 edition than 
36,671,418 words, 28,161 pages, 39,655 entries, 10,426 contributors, 
18,228 individual illustrations, and 435,969 references. 





mpressive as they may be, statistics tell only 
art of the story behind an encyclopaedia. 
‘learly more significant is the nature of the 
ditorial substance they represent. 

In the case of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
ica, the reference standard of the world, the 
ommitment to editorial excellence continues 
> be total. It is shared by contributor and 
ditor alike, by artist and engraver, photog- 
apher and typesetter, paper expert, printer, 
inder. Yet in the midst of the “knowledge 
xplosion” of our time, the challenge has 
iever been greater. 

Our system for mastering it is called “ac- 
elerated continuous revision.” Under this 
rogram, editorial changes are able to pro- 
‘eed almost as rapidly as knowledge itself 
iccumulates. While most publishers cannot 
sossibly afford the tremendous editorial staff 
t demands, accelerated continuous revision 
1as made the 1965 Britannica the most com- 
»yrehensive in history. There are extensive 
‘evisions in articles as diverse as MOON and 
JERICHO, MARRIAGE and KLONDIKE, MYSTI- 
‘ISM and URBAN RENEWAL, MARTIN LUTHER 
(ING and MOTION PICTURES—to name a few. 
“overage has been strengthened in the 


O A 
Britantie 


E T 
Britannis 


social sciences, humanities and the arts, bio- 
logical sciences and medicine, physical sci- 
ences and technology. 

Consider Ranger 7’s successful photo- 
graphic expedition to the moon for example. 
Clearly a noteworthy contribution to science, 
the feat took place uncomfortably close to 
printing deadlines. Further, the quality of 
prints available on the market was inade- 
quate. Thanks to the swift help of Professor 
Harold Urey, a principal in the Ranger pro- 
gram, Nobel prize winner, and Britannica 
contributor, the problem was solved for us. 
Uniquely good negatives were rushed from 
the California moon shot center and printed 
up in our own darkroom to meet the dead- 
lines—all for just one new plate. 

The very same sort of dedication to edito- 
rial excellence has been applied throughout 
the set. The result is the 1965 edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

No library can fully serve the reference 
needs of its users without it. 


g Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc, 


425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Yes 


Aovenciig knowledge through sight and sound 





DISTRIBUTED TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES BY ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA PRESS. 





The retirement on March 31 of Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson as the 


Deputy Executive Director of ALA has been announced at 
meetings of the Association. President Castagna paid a 
very special tribute to Mrs. Stevenson during the Council 
Meeting at the 1965 Midwinter Meeting, speaking of her 
many contributions to ALA and to library service during 
her 13 1/2 years at ALA. 


Ruth E. Warncke, associate professor, School of Library 
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Science, Western Reserve University, will succeed Mrs. 
Stevenson, effective June 14, 1965. Miss Warncke is cur- 
rently first vice president and president-elect of the 
Adult Services Division of ALA, an office she will con- 
tinue to fill until she assumes her ALA duties. She 
served as president of the Michigan Library Association 
in 1955 and as secretary of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. in 1958. 


In 1955, Miss Warncke was appointed Director of the 
American Heritage Project of the ALA and shortly there- 
after became director of ALA's Library Community Project, 
a position she held until 1960 when she joined the School 
of Library Science at Western Reserve University as 
assistant professor, 


Her professional career has included serving as: case- 
worker with the Illinois Unemployment Relief Service 
(1931-32); teacher-librarian, Glenview (Illinois) Public 
School (1932-40); young adult librarian, Schenectady (New 
York) Public Library (1942-44); reader's advisor, Grand 
Rapids (Michigan) Public Library (1944-45); director, 
Kent County (Michigan) Adult Education Council (1945-47) ; 
and director, Kent County Library (1947-55), during which 
time she was also a member of the Michigan State College 
research staff studying adult education in rural areas. 


A native Chicagoan, Miss Warncke was educated in the 
Chicago public schools, received her B.S. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1931, her M.A. in English from the 
University of Chicago in 1932, and her B.S. in Library 
Science from Columbia University in 1942, 
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As Deputy Executive Director of ALA, Miss Warncke will 
handle many important responsibilities, including direc- 
tion of the Divisional Services Department at Headquar- 
ters, representation of ALA before various groups and 
organizations in the country, and assisting in the work 
of several important ALA committees. 


We welcome her to Headquarters and to the Association. 
The ability, experience, and background she brings will 
be of great value to library service. 


President Castagna has appointed a committee to work with 


President Castagna has appointed a committee 


representatives from the President's Committee on Consumer 
Information and the American Home Economics Association on 
a program of consumer education through libraries. Miss 
Emily Reed, Consultant for Adult Education, Washington, 

D. C. Public Library, is chairman. The purpose of the 
committee is to mobilize the resources of the nation's 
libraries, home economists, and others, for increased con- 
sumer information and education. Though the program will 
be directed at all consumers, the office of the PCCI, 
under Mrs. Esther Peterson, Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, is particularly eager to reach people in limited 
income groups and young adults. Libraries are accustomed 
to serving as information centers for their communities 
and most libraries will have on their shelves materials 

on the subject areas in which the PCCI is interested, 
i.e., appliances, child care, clothing and fabrics, family 
finances and credit, food, gardening, health and safety, 
house and home, recreation. Acquiring materials on these 
subjects, if needed, and calling public attention to them 
in various ways, is the simplest library cooperation with 
the consumer education program. The committee will sug- 
gest other methods as its work progresses. 


P Keagl 
David H. Clift 
Executive Director 


February 17, 1965 


ALA Conferences: Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San 
Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. 
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_ We have always believed that 
= secondary school students 
use Collier’s more heavily 
than any other 
major encyclopedia. 


Now there is proof. 


A survey of encyclopedia usage has just been completed 
by Bennett-Chaikin, Inc., a leading research firm. 
In this survey, secondary school librarians, representing 
an accurate national cross section, were asked 
which one of the three major encyclopedias is used 
most heavily by secondary school students. 
59% said Collier’s — 
more than Encyclopedias “A” and “B” combined. 


These school librarians, none of whom knew the 
identity of the research sponsor, had equally interesting 
preferences in specific qualitative areas. Most said: 


Colliet’s was easiest to read and understand. 


Collier’s had the most interesting, 
stimulating style of writing. 


Collier’s had the best 
maps and illustrations. 







Collier’s was best organized “ 
for practical information. 


Collier’s had the most useful index volume. 


Finally, they were asked which of the three encyclopedias 
they would prefer if they could have only one. 


Again, the percentage choosing Collier’s was 
greater than that of Encyclopedias “A” and “B” combined. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service, 
_ 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011 





during the 
CANADIAN LIBRARY WEEK 
under the auspices of the 


CONSEIL SUPERIEUR DU LIVRE 


under the patronage of the 


International Union of French Language Publishers 


and with the collaboration of the 


Department of Cultural Affairs of the Province of Québec 


7e SALON DU LIVRE All ONTREAL / 1965 


The most complete exhibition of french books and periodicals in the world 


MONTREAL 
SHOW 
MART 


April 8-13 / 1965 


FREE 
ADMISSION 





* 
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— ANNOUNCING NEW REPRINTS ——— 


Royal Society of London 


CATALOGUE OF May 1965 
SCIENTIFIC PAPERS 1800-1900 


19 volumes and 4-volume subject index. 
London 1867-1902, 1908-1914 


(Partly in the original edition) 





Cloth bound set ..... $850.00 

Per volume, cloth bound .. 45.00 
Subject index in 4 volumes 

Per volume, cloth bound 25.00 


Royal Society of London 
j y {vailable 


PHILOSOPHICAL COLLECTIONS Mind Be 


Numbers 1-7 (All published) 1679-1682 
Cloth bound in one volume $17.50 
Paper bound in one volume ... 15.00 





Published as a substitute for the Philosophical Transactions during the 
years 1679-1682 


Royal Society of London ; 
‘ 4 Available 


PHILOSOPHICAL TRANSACTIONS e 





The Unabridged Edition 
Volumes 47-70. London 1751-1780 


Goth bound set'......... $675.00 

Paper bound set ...... 600.00 
Volumes 47, 52-66, 69-70 

Per volume, paper bound . ‘ 25.00 
Volumes 48-51, 67, 68 

Per volume, paper bound . riwe 35.00 


Previously Reprinted 


Volumes 1-46, 1665-1750 


Cloth bound set ....... 485.00 

Per volume, paper bound .. 14.00 
General Index to Vols. 1-70 

Paper bound ... à 25.00 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD 


BERKELEY SQUARE HOUSE, LONDON W.1, ENGLAND 





the look, the feel...of hardback protection! 





Plasti-Kleer® Paperback Prebinding 


Plasti-Kleer Prebound Paperbacks are 


Librarian difficult to distinguish from the 

The sample of your paperback prebinding standard cloth bindings. Both have 

has never arrived...I will return the sturdy, hard covers; both have strong 
three sample books you sent..... inside bindings; both have the added 
Bro-Dart flavor of the publisher’s jacket. 
Actually, we sent only two samples of Even our customers have trouble telling 
cataloged and processed books and one them apart — as witnessed by these 


aperback rsi eee eeeee 
epee e > SOONER E LOD: SEME ES excerpts from actual correspondence. 


There are many paperback originals 
that deserve hard cover prestige and 
protection. Plasti-Kleer Prebinding 
costs less than a dollar a book (for 
most sizes), including the added 
protection of a Plasti-Kleer 
LIFETIME® Book Jacket Cover. 
Paperback Prebounds are available 
from Bro-Dart Books, with Library of 
Congress Catalog Cards if desired — 
or from Alanar, completely cataloged 
and processed, ready for shelving. Write 
for more information on either service. 


Bro Devt von 


BOOK SERVICES DIVISIONS e Dept 1375C 
1609 Memorial Avenue e Williamsport, Pa. 17704 






e of the three samp 

s you se previously was actuall 
aperback rebinding. What better 
testimonial could you have, 














INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
by A I. EL 


ANTIBODIES IN THE CIVIC BLOODSTREAM 


Last month on this page a brief summary of an 
article by David Berninghausen, director of the 
University of Minnesota library school, and a 
colleague, Richard W. Faunce, was reported. 
The gist of it was that a certain controlled ex- 
periment uncovered no relationship between de- 
linquency and the reading of sensational books. 
Hardly had we mailed our contribution to the 
editor when the Minneapolis Tribune unfurled a 
front-page story on the Berninghausen-Faunce 
article. We winced to see it because we had al- 
ready learned how effectively provocative ac- 
counts in the newspapers in other cities quickly 
fanned debates and often led to police action 
against newsstands. Even though we are not 
bashful about letting the world know where we 
stand, it did seem that poking a lighted match 
into a tank is not the most prudent way of de- 
tecting the presence of gasoline. So we hunched 
our shoulders, put our hands over our ears, and 
waited for the explosion. But nothing happened. 
No irate patrons roared into the library. No 
local statesmen took to the stump. More than 
three weeks passed before there was so much as 
a letter to the local editor, and even that vig- 
orously supported the findings of Messrs. Bern- 
inghausen and Faunce. For all the stir it caused, 
the Tribune story might just as well have been 
killed by the editor. 

The lack of public reaction struck us as cu- 
rious. Neighboring St. Paul had just had a small 
ruckus, while Milwaukee and Chicago, close 
enough to home base to be of local interest, had 
been having some royal battles about dirty 
books for several months. What circumstances 
peculiar to Minneapolis prevented the kind of 
reaction we have come to regard almost as nor- 
mal? 

Several days after our fears had quieted 
down, we happened to lunch with Robert Smith, 
the editorial page editor of the Tribune. We 
asked him why the Tribune had thought a tenta- 
tive article in a specialized journal of small cir- 
culation warranted front-page treatment in a 
major metropolitan daily, particularly when the 


substance of the article did not relate to any 
local civie debate. We expressed our private 
fears to Mr. Smith, pointing out that sex in lit- 
erature is a volatile subject and that Chicago 
was agitating itself over whether James Bald- 
win’s Another Country was fit for junior college 
students. We also reminded him that the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, having just been through 
some fairly rough months in the public eye, was 
not exactly seeking a romp with the censors. Mr. 
Smith was not at all surprised at the equanimity 
of Minneapolis. He felt that by keeping the 
community informed about the basic values of 
freedom, the newspaper was forestalling irra- 
tional actions. Such stories as the report on the 
Berninghausen-Faunce article served, as it 
were, to introduce antibodies into the civic 
bloodstream, thereby preventing the onset of in- 
fection. Mr. Smith argued that the agony of cen- 
sorship only besets those communities which 
have not kept their intellectual defenses manned 
and operating. 

Whether Mr. Smith’s analysis is entirely right, 
the local attitudes in Minneapolis are at least 
prone to the kind of interpretation he placed 
upon them. Lacking a better explanation, we 
might well pay heed to his opinion. After giving 
his words time to settle, it occurred to us that 
Mr. Smith had brought to the surface a thought 
we have not consciously articulated before, al- 
though it has perhaps been implicit in what we 
have been saying obliquely in this column. If li- 
brarians are foresighted and take all measures 
ahead of time to test and try their communities, 
attacks may be disarmed before they can start. 
Instead of living in fear from one sensational 
book to the next, librarians should look to their 
entire armor and armament. Like weak-muscled 
ski enthusiasts who try the steep slopes without 
getting into trim, we may break a bone in a 
hard contest for which we are not prepared. 


The recent California conference on intellec- 
tual freedom has been well reported in library 
periodicals. However, the smaller group discus- 
sions may have escaped general notice. One of 
them, chaired by Homer Fletcher of Arcadia, 
whe has more firsthand knowledge about censors 
than most of us care to acquire, came up with a 
whole handful of practical suggestions: Know 
your community, be on good terms with your 
local editor, start a Friends group, educate local 
officials, have a complaint procedure, help your 
neighboring librarian, keep your eye on CDL, 
and start a committee for the right to read. We 
wonder how many librarians can score a passing 
grade on those programs. 
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> — NOTABLE BOOKS 





OF 1964 


The annual selection of the year’s most 
highly recommended adult books chosen 
by ALA’s Apucr Services Division. 
Brief annotations for each title and the 
two-color leaflet format make it a good 
distribution piece to stimulate interest 
in current books and library use. Suit- 
able for imprinting and folded to fit a 


ne, 10 envelope. 


50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10; 
500, $16; 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 
5000, $100. 


Publishing Department 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Huron St. 


Chicago 60611 


For your library... 


Since 1910 





The suggestions of Mr. Fletcher's group are 
not novel, but taken all together they knit a 
tough fabric that will absorb some har@ blows. 
Underlying them, of course, is the assumption 
that a librarian is a self-propelling individual 
who makes things happen instead of waiting for 
them to happen. As an activist, a librarian be- 
comes an educator in the largest and best sense. 
Forsaking the easy calling of an intellectual 
pharmacist doling out some quack’s pills, the 
librarian becomes a passionate advocate for a 
point of view and a community climate is which 
ideas can grow without being trampled by the 
thundering herds of ignorance. 








Readers interested in the history of censorship 
may have missed a brief, but lively, account of a 
Swedish botanist who published in 1752 a de- 
fense of a free press that stirred the swedish 
parliament to abolish censorship in 176% Since 
it is so easy for us to fall into the prideful error 










of assuming that freedom was invented Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, it is refreshing to have 


this reminder that other nations have their he- 
roes. The account is found in Thorkild Hansen's 
Arabia Felix (Harper and Row, 1964), eee 


on adjustable 


SLOPING DISPLAY SHELVES 


Only the new Ames hinged-type Sloping Magazine Display 
Shelf offers all these advantages: 


Allows storage of back issues when used alternately with 
folio shelves. Back issues can be concealed or visible, 

as shelves are readily adjustable to any desired 

vertical height. 


Hinges from sloping display position with easy one-handed 
motion. Locks horizontally for ready access to back issues. 


Continuous sloping display surface (brackets do not 
extend above the shelf surface). 


Sturdy steel construction. Available in a wide range 
of colors. 


Fits most standard bookstack columns. 


Write for helpful, detailed information. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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DISTRIBUTED TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES BY ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA PRESS 


It's 4 good thing 


the 1965 edition of 
Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia 
is printed on sturdy paper. 


Lots of young fingers will be turning its pages! 


Prepared under the supervision of the editors 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica, Britannica Junior 
is widely recognized as the finest elementary 
school encyclopaedia ever published. All material 
is selected, written, illustrated and edited exclu- 
sively for boys and girls in grades 3 through 8. 
The contents are keyed to school curricula—with 
the kind of simplicity and clarity that stimulates 
its unassisted use by elementary grade children. 

The breadth and scope of revisions in the 1965 
edition is such that only the vast editorial capabil- 
ity of Encyclopaedia Britannica could have made 
possible. Hundreds of articles, from ACCIDENT to 
AQUEDUCT to MODEL BUILDING to SHELL COL- 
LECTING are new this year. In the science field 
alone, there are new or revised articles on ELEC- 
TRICITY, ELECTRONICS, ENERGY, GRAVITATION, 
EVAPORATION —to name a few. 


Typical of the thoroughness with which new 
material has been prepared for the set is the arti- 
cle: UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. A 
full 32 pages long, the new entry contains 16,000 
words and dozens of illustrations. Author: 
Joseph A. Baclawski, Head of Soviet Studies at 
George Washington University. 

Other key contributors include Laura Benet, 
Ralph Adams Brown, Illa E. Podendorf, Dan Q. 
Posin, Richard Manliffe Sutton. Their material 
exemplifies the tradition of understandable au- 
thority which keynotes Britannica Junior from 
cover to cover. 

For more information, and a free 16-page 
booklet entitled: “At the Head of the Class,” 
simply drop a note to the address below. 


á A Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


yp Dept. 365A, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
J 
17 Yes Advancing knowledge through sight and sound 


“Britannica Junior Encyclopaedia is recommended for use in schools, homes and public libraries.” 
FROM THE PUBLISHED REVIEW BY THE SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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ROMA By Aldo Palazzeschi. 


This latest novel by a widely acclaimed Euro- 
pean master sensitively portrays the conflict 
between the old and new orders during and 
after World War II. With unerring precision, 
the author portrays the last days of the Prince 
of Santo Stefano, an aged nobleman.The Prince’s 
values are implicitly contrasted with those of 
his friends, children and detractors. Behind the 
human figures rises Rome herself—a city neither 
new nor old, whose perpetually shifting moods 
are evoked in now lyrical, now vigorous prose. 


June 10/$4.50 


THE GREAT BOOM AND PANIC 


By Robert T. Patterson. In this informal history 
of the stock market from 1921 to 1929, a trained 
economist interweaves the human story of mil- 
lions of Americans who built a paper colossus 
with an examination of the economic realities 
which underlie the myth of ‘permanent pros- 
perity’’. Illustrated with photographs. 


April 29 / $6.50 


READING WITHOUT DICK AND JANE 


By Arther S. Trace, Jr. The author examines 
the methods presently used to teach our chil- 
dren to read. His scrutiny is fair, objective— 
and alarming, for, as he points out, today’s 
six-year-old victim of “programmed retarda- 
tion”’ is tomorrow’s jobless high school dropout. 
Dr. Trace concludes with sound, positive sug- 
gestions for badly needed improvements. 
March 29 / $4.50 


EZRA POUND’S KENSINGTON: 
AN EXPLORATION 1885-1913 


By Patricia Hutchins. Aided by much previously 
unpublished material from letters, periodicals 
and interviews, the author skilfully recreates 
Pound's day-to-day life during his formative 
London years. Illustrated with photographs. 
April 19/ $5.00 


THE MAN IN THE MIRROR 


By Frederick Ayer, Jr. ‘‘One of the best spy 
stories I have read since the war’’—so says 
Victor Gollancz, British publisher and discov- 
erer of The Spy Who Came in from the Cold. 
Ayer’s thriller draws the reader irresistibly into 
a shadow-world of plots, double agents, sus- 
pense, action, and all the other ingredients of 
which top-flight espionage novels are made. 


May 1/ $4.50 


THE MAKING OF THE RUSSIAN NATION 
By Henryk Paskiewicz. A definitive survey of 
the historical and linguistic evidence which 
historians must consider if they are to arrive 
at an accurate understanding of the origins of 
Russia. The author offers many new insights 
into the influence of Scandinavia and Byzan- 
tium on the Russian peoples. 

February 18 / $12.50 


ANATOMY OF A PHENOMENON: 
UNIDENTIFIED OBJECTS IN SPACE— 

A SCIENTIFIC APPRAISAL 

By Jacques Vallée. Standing aloof from the 
scoffer and the fanatic alike, the author pre 
sents an objective scientific analysis of the 
many UFO sightings which, authorities agree. 
cannot be dismissed as hoaxes or hallucinations. 
He surveys the history of the UFO from antiq- 
uity; then, drawing upon official files, he rigor- 
ously assesses the abundant data on sightings 
from 1947 to the present. Profusely illustrated. 


June 2/$7.50 


THE TWO FACES OF APARTHEID 


By Paul Giniewski. South Africa’s widely de- 
cried, widely misunderstood racial policies re- 
ceive a balanced examination in this timely 
book. The author, a noted French journalist. 
considers the historical background in evaluat- 
ing the nature of, and the prospects for, ‘‘sep- 
arate development” for the Bantu peoples: 
Illustrated with photographs and maps. 


June 2/$5.95 


DESIGN FOR DEDICATION By Peter Howard. 
Foreword by Richard Cardinal Cushing. In these 
addresses delivered to American audiences dur- 
ing 1964, the director of the world program of 
Moral Re-Armament sheds new and needed 
light on international problems. ‘‘Considering 
the importance of M.R.A. and the compara- 
tively little in print on the subject, this is rec- 
ommended for public and academic libraries.” 
—Library Journal. 

January 14/$3.95 


A CONTEMPORARY CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 

By James A. Overholser. A study of the Church’s 
relation, as it is and as it ought to be, to the 
modern philosophical context in which it must 
function. ‘This volume... will prove very help- 
ful to those who are concerned with the mission 
of the Church in today’s world.” —James I. 
McCord, President, Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


January 14/$5.95 


EVERYBODY’S GUIDE 
TO THE STOCK MARKET 
(Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged) 
By Harold M. Finley. A complete guide for the 
intelligent layman by an experienced banker 
and investment officer. Press comment on ear- 
lier editions: "A first-rate book.,.’’—New York 
Times. ‘‘Recommended.'’—Wall Street Journal. 
“A good introduction to the subject that can be 
recommended for libraries large and small.’’— 
Library Journal. 

April 29/ $4.95 


HENRY REGNERY company 


114 WEST ILLINOIS * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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Rare Book Collections: ACRL Monograph 27 


Experts cover the nature, handling, and use of the rare book 
collection in ten essays written under the editorship of the 
Custodian of the Chapin Library, Williams College. Included 
are: Nature and Importance of Rare Books; Development of 
Rare Book Collections in the United States; Acquisition of 
Rare Materials; Organization of a Collection; Processing Rare 
Materials; Cataloging and Classification; Care, Maintenance, 
and Restoration; Physical Housing and Equipment; Access, 
Service and Publication; and Rare Book Library and the 
Public, A useful review of the needs and special problems 
which the rare book collection, large or small, presents. H. 
Richard Archer, editor. Ready in April. 

Price to be announced. 


American Library Laws, 3d ed. 

A compilation of state, federal, and territorial laws, through 
1962, concerning libraries. Each state and territory is listed 
separately with its laws classified by subject or type of li- 
brary. Compiled under a Council on Library Resources grant. 
Alex Ladenson, editor. $15.00 


Doors to More Mature Reading 


Annotations in depth for nearly 150 carefully selected adult 
books of special interest to mature young adults. Committee 
of the Young Adult Services Division, A.L.A., Elinor Walker, 
chairman. $2.50 


Issues of Freedom in American Libraries 

Thirty articles, reprinted from the ALA Bulletin, which re- 
cord and interpret a number of problems concerning freedom 
faced by librarians in recent years. Everett T. Moore. $1.75 


Living School Libraries 

A graphic account of the origin and first years of the one 
million dollar Knapp School Libraries Project. 35 mm. color 
filmstrip and 33 1/3 rpm flexible vinyl record. Narrated by 
Forrest Tucker. $6.00 


Standards for Children's Services in Public Libraries 
Presents officially adopted objectives for library service to 
children with qualitative standards. Committee of the Public 


Library Association, A.L.A. $1.00 
25-49 copies—75¢ each 50 or more—50¢ each 


Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1962-1964 


A one volume reprint of the 82 Subscription Books Com- 
mittee reviews from The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, September 1, 1962 to July 15, 1964. Encyclopedias 
and other reference works are analyzed in detail. Each re- 
view clearly states whether or not purchase is recommended 
and why. Subscription Books Committee, A.L.A. $2.00 
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The Grolier Incorporated 
Annual Award of $1000 
Salutes the Achievements of 
National Library Week 1965 





OPEN YOUR 
FUTURE 


THE EIGHTH National Library Week, April 
25 to May 1, marks increasing recognition 
of the importance of libraries to our 
national culture and educational processes. 


Libraries in schools, colleges, and com- 
munity life have vital functions to perform, 
ranging from pre-school story hours to 
assisting in manpower development and 
retraining programs. Library resources and 
staffs need expanding and strengthening to 
meetthe pyramiding needs of education and 
re-education of a society in a state of flux. 


In recognition of National Library 
Week’s outstanding service in calling the 
work of all libraries to the nation’s atten- 
tion, Grolier Incorporated offers its annual 
$1,000 Award to the State Library Associa- 
tion which sponsors the most effective State 
Library Week program in 1965. 





READ 


JUDGES: MRS. JANET Z. McKINLAY, 
Head, Public and School Library Service 
Bureau, New Jersey State Library; MRS. 
BRUNO BITKER, President, Friends of 
Wisconsin Libraries; MR. LOWIS G. 
COWAN, Director, Morse Communica- 
tions Research Center, Brandeis Uni- 
versity, and a Vice Chairman of National 
Library Week. 


APPLICATIONS: The annual repert sub- 
mitted to NLW headquarters by the li- 
brarian appointed as State Executive 
Director of NLW by the State Library 
Association will automatically serve as 
an application for the Grolier National 
Library Week Award. Specifications for 
this report (which also serves to supply 
information for the annual repert on 
NLW) are supplied by NLW headquar- 
ters. The due date for the report on 
NLW 1965 is June 7. 


CRITERIA: The judges will seek to de- 
termine how well a State Program meas- 
ures up to the specifications outlined in 
the NLW Handbook for Executive Direc- 
tors. They will look especially for evi- 
dence of new community interest and 
support for libraries developed through 
the program. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE WINNING 
STATE: The judges’ decision will be an- 
nounced at the American Library Asso- 
ciation’s Annual Conference, July 4-10, 
in Detroit, and the Award will be pre- 
sented to the winning State Library 
Association at the next conference of 
that Association. 


iN Grolier 


INCORPORATED: 


575 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10022 
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‘WASHINGTON 
- REPORT 


From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


PRESIDENT’S EDUCATION MESSAGE HIGHLIGHTS 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


Librarians were given a key role in the na- 
tion’s number one business—the education of our 
youth—when President Lyndon B. Johnson sub- 
mitted his education message to the Congress 
on January 12, 1965. 

Aiming his program “Toward Full Education- 
al Opportunity,” the President called for action 
on three fronts, proposing comprehensive pro- 
grams amounting to $1.5 billion for 1) preschool 
children of low-income families, 2) elementary 
and secondary schools, and 3) higher education. 

“To put the American dream to work in meet- 
ing the demands for a new day,” the President 
urged that it is time to “push ahead with the 
number one business of the American peo- 
ple—the education of our youth.” 

To make this dream a reality for fiscal 1966 
(July 1, 1965-June 30, 1966) he has budgeted 
$1 billion in grants to public school districts 
serving needy children (in about 95 per cent of 
the 3100 counties in the U.S.) ; $100 million for 
grants for library books and textbooks for pub- 
lic and nonprofit private schools; $100 million 
for the establishment of supplementary educa- 
tional centers to be cooperatively planned, ad- 
ministered, and shared by public and nonprofit 
private schools; an additional $25 million for 
4500 more graduate fellowships; and an addi- 
tional $110 million to further basic research and 
provide science fellowships. 

Acknowledging the magnitude of the tasks to 
be confronted, President Johnson stated that his 
education budget request for fiscal 1966 will 
amount to a total of $4.1 billion. This includes 
$1.1 billion to finance programs enacted by the 
Kighty-eighth Congress. In addition, he will sub- 
mit a request for $1.5 billion in new obligational 
authority to finance the newly proposed pro- 
grams. “This expenditure is a small price to pay 
for developing our nation’s most priceless re- 
source,” he said. 

In outlining his plan for elementary and sec- 





ondary schools, Mr. Johnson emphasized the 
need for school library resources and instruc- 
tional materials: 


I recommend legislation to authorize Federal grants 
to States to assist in the purchase of books for 
school libraries and for student use, to be made 
available to children in public and private non- 
profit elementary and secondary schools. 

Thomas Carlyle once said, “All that mankind has 
done, thought, gained or been: it is lying as in 
magic preservation in the pages of books.” 

Yet our school libraries are limping along. Almost 
70 per cent of the public elementary schools have 
no libraries. Eighty-four per cent lack librarians to 
teach children the value of learning through good 
books. 

Many schools have an average of less than one- 
half book per child. 

To meet the accepted standards for library ma- 
terials would require a four-fold increase in current 
expenditures in our major cities. 

The explosion of knowledge and the rapid re- 
vision of curricula in the schools have created new 
demands for school textbooks. The obsolete text can 
suffocate the learning process. Yet the cost of pur- 
chasing textbooks at increasing prices puts a major 
obstacle in the path of education—an obstacle that 
can and must be eliminated. 


Besides specifying an additional $179 million 
for construction of college classrooms, libraries, 
and laboratories, the President stressed that 
support was needed to enrich the library re- 
sources of colleges and universities: 


I recommend enactment of legislation for purchase 
of books and library materials to strengthen college 
teaching and research. 

Fifty per cent of our four-year institutions and 
82 per cent of our two-year institutions fall below 
accepted professional standards in the number of 
volumes possessed. 

As student enrollment mounts, we must look not 
only to the physical growth of our colleges and 
universities. They must be developed as true centers 
of intellectual activity. To construct a library build- 
ing is meaningless unless there are books to bring 
life to the library. 


Referring to special manpower needs, the 
President said that “. . . at least 100,000 more 
professional librarians are needed for service in 
public libraries and in schools and colleges. . .” 
He recommends “. . . grants to institutions of 
higher education for training of school, college, 
and community librarians and related services.” 

Upon receiving President Johnson’s message 
January 12, Senator Wayne Morse (D., Ore.) in- 
troduced S.370, a bill to get under way one 
phase of the administration’s program to im- 
prove education, to be cited as the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. As chair- 
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man of the Senate Education Subcommittee, 
Senator Morse announced that he would conduct 
hearings on the measure January 26 through 
February 11. 

In the House, Representative Adam Clayton 
Powell (D., N.Y.), chairman of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, introduced H.R.2361, 
and he predicted that it would be ready to be 
debated in the House on March 1. 

Representative Carl Perkins (D., Ky.) intro- 
duced a similar bill (H.R.2362) that same day 
and announced that the House General Subcom- 
mittee on Education, of which he is chairman, 
would initiate hearings on the proposal begin- 
ning January 22, with Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Anthony J. Celebrezze as 
lead-off witness. Library witnesses are scheduled 
to testify on January 25 and on January 27. 

Highly significant and encouraging is the fact 
that both the National Education Association 
and the National Catholic Education Association 
have started approval of the features of the pro- 
posed legislation which call for cooperation be- 
tween public and private schools and other 
agencies. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1965 


S.370, H.R.2361, and H.R.2362, the legislation 
proposed to carry out Part II of the administra- 
tion’s educational program, offer a five-part plan 
to strengthen the quality of education and edu- 
cational opportunities. 


Title I—Improvement of the Education 
of Children of Low-Income Families 

This feature would add a three-year program 
to P.L.874 (financial assistance to areas affected 
by federal installations) designed to meet the 
special needs of educationally deprived needy 
children. School districts in about 95 per cent of 
the 3100 counties in the United States would be 
eligible for these poverty-related funds. The au- 
thorization for fiscal 1966 would be approximately 
$1 billion. 


Title II—School Library Resources and 
Instructional Materials 

This title provides for a five-year program of 
grants to acquire school library resources and 
printed and published instructional materials for 
the use of children and teachers in public and 
nonprofit private elementary and secondary 
schools in the states. Library resources are 
defined as “books, periodicals, documents, mag- 
netic tapes, phonograph records, and other rel- 
lated library materials.” 
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The first-year authorization would be $100 
million and for the four remaining years such 
sums as may be necessary. 

Up to 5 per cent of the state allotment may be 
used for administration of the state plan in 
fiscal 1966 and up to 3 per cent thereafter. 
Funds to be matched by the state would be allo- 
cated on the basis of the number of children en- 
rolled in public and nonprofit private elementa- 
ry and secondary schools in each state or terri- 
tory. 

Further information on the various details of 
the bill will be provided as soon as printed 
copies are available. 


Title I1l—Supplementary Educational 
Centers and Services 
This section proposes a five-year pregram to 
provide grants for urgently needed educational 
services not available in sufficient quantity or 
quality in elementary and secondary schools and 
to develop and establish exemplary elementary 
and secondary school educational programs to 
serve as models for regular school programs. 
Among the allowable uses of federal funds 
under this title, which aims to provide special 
personnel, equipment, and other costly educa- 
tional services not normally available in most 
schools to encourage the greatest possible par- 
ticipation of the entire community, would be 
programs to develop, produce, and transmit 
radio and television programs for classroom and 
other educational use and provide mobile educa- 
tional services for people in rural areas and 
those isolated from normal educational services. 
The term equipment includes “. . . printed and 
published instructional materials, and books, 
periodicals, documents, magnetic tapes, phono- 
graph records and other related materials.” 
The authorization for fiscal 1966 is $100 mil- 
lion and such sums as may be necessary for the 
remaining four years. 


Title 1V—Educational Research and Training 

This title would amend the Cooperative Re- 
search Act of 1954 (P.L.83-531) to emable the 
Office of Education to accomplish the purposes 
and perform the duties for which it was origi- 
nally established. 

Authority would be granted to utilize the re- 
search capabilities of research organizations not 
now eligible to contribute to the program, such 
as private, noncollegiate research organizations 
and professional organizations. In addition, the 
program would provide for construction and op- 
eration of centers to improve the quality of 
teaching in our schools and for the purchase of 
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research equipment. 

The authorization to implement this title 
would be $100 million over a period of five years 
beginning with fiscal 1966. First-year cost of 
these amendments would be $45 million in addi- 
tion to the regular cooperative research budget 
of $25 million in fiscal 1966. 


Title V—Strengthening State 
Departments of Education 

This section provides a five-year program to 
assist in strengthening the leadership resources 
of state educational agencies. Among the possi- 
ble programs would be training to develop 
school library supervisors. Such programs would 
help overcome the present deplorable situation 
in the one third of our state departments of edu- 
cation which are without professionals to oversee 
school library services and would also strengthen 
existing supervisory services. 

To implement this program, $10 million 
would be authorized for fiscal 1966 and for the 
remaining four years such sums as may be nec- 
essary. 

The tremendous implications for library ser- 
vice in this comprehensive legislation to assist 
elementary and secondary education deal with 
just one major portion of the President’s overall 


program for education. It deserves careful study 
and full support to ensure the greatest possible 
development of school library services. Request 
copies of the bill from your congressman. 


HIGHER EDUCATION NEXT ON AGENDA 


Senator Morse announced on January 12 that 
hearings on the pending higher education leg- 
islation, carrying out the third major portion 
of the President’s program, would begin im- 
mediately after the completion of hearings on 
the elementary and secondary education bill. It 
is expected that the higher education proposal 
will be introduced shortly. Judging from the 
President’s education message, this too will 
carry wide-ranging programs for library service. 
The proposals for training for librarianship may 
be incorporated in the higher education bill or 
may be in a separate bill to be introduced later. 


From the Library Services Branch 
by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 
NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 


The new federal work training program (Title 
I, Part B, under the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964) is known as the Neighborhood Youth 
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Corps and is administered by the U.S. Depart- 
meat of Labor. Through this program, jobs and 
inceme are made available to disadvantaged 
young people age 16 through 21 who might oth- 
erwise drift into unemployment, underemploy- 
meat, and a lifetime of frustration. It is antici- 
pated that 200,000 young adults from an envi- 
romment of poverty will be involved in the first 
year at a total cost of $150,000,000. 

Work projects may be sponsored by public 
agencies with state, county, or local governments 
or by private nonprofit agencies not devoted ex- 
clusively to sectarian activities. Work performed 
by the enrollees must be socially useful and nec- 
essary work which otherwise would be neglect- 
ed. It may be part-time—for those who are attend- 
ing school—or full-time—for those who are out 
of school and unemployed. The work training 
must emphasize work discipline and improve 
general employability. 

Libraries are potentially very acceptable 
sponsors under this program. By undertaking 
sponsorship of Neighborhood Youth Corps proj- 
ects, libraries can make a contribution to the 
“war on poverty” and help these young people 
achieve self-respect and dignity. This sponsor- 
ship can be either as part of a broad community 
actoon plan or as a single project. From the 
standpoint of library programs, libraries can use 
the enrollees to improve and expand their own 
services, freeing librarians from less than 
professional tasks. 

The federal government will defray 90 per 
cent of the cost of the project, including wages, 
for the first two years, after which time the costs 
wil be shared on a 50-50 basis. The sponsor’s 
share of the costs may be in cash or in kind, in- 
cluding the use of facilities, equipment, and 
services provided. 

Libraries, public and school, are already en- 
tering this Neighborhood Youth Corps activity. 
These who wish to know more about this federal 
program can contact their state library agency 
or Henry T. Drennan, coordinator of public li- 
brary services, Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


STATEWIDE PLANNING FOR LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT 


The executive board of the American Associa- 
tior of State Libraries has asked the Library 
Services Branch to sponsor a national conference 
on statewide planning for library development in- 
volving all types of libraries. Tentative objec- 
tives include: 1) To improve the planning pro- 
cess by stimulating sound and broadly based 
statewide library planning built upon the total 
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library resources and needs of the state; 2) To 
activate united attack among the library authori- 
ties in each state on mutual library service goals; 
3) To produce a publication as a guide for state 
agency and association leadership. A planning ' 
group, chaired by Lowell A. Martin, and includ- 
ing Phyllis I. Dalton, Eleanor Ferguson, Carma 
R. Leigh, and appropriate Library Services 
Branch staff, met at the U.S. Office of Education 
on December 15-16. 


NSF SUPPORT OF LIBRARY SYSTEMS 


A recent National Science Foundation pam- 
phlet, Programs for Improving the Dissemina- 
tion of Scientific Information (NSF-64-22, Sep- 
tember 1964, 15 p.), describes the program of its 
Office of Science Information Service, estab- 
lished under Title IX of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

Support of library systems is one aspect of 
the OSIS Information Systems Program. It is 
noted in the publication that: 


As a part of the Foundation’s general program 
for strengthening the science library network of the 
country, the Information Systems Program is seek- 
ing ways to improve the effectiveness of those li- 
braries providing substantial science information 
services. Of particular interest are studies leading 
to a greater understanding of libraries, involving 
systems analysis and related techniques for deter- 
mining the functional design of libraries and inter- 
library networks and the economic feasibility of 
mechanization. 

Libraries that can make a significant national con- 
tribution in the handling of scientific infommation 
are eligible for support; projects which solely bene- 
fit a single library will not be supported. Projects 
for experimental library systems which include plans 
for evaluation of functions and services will be 
considered if the results will apply to or otherwise 
benefit the scientific library community. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


The Civil Rights Act of 1964 (P.L.83-352) 
was approved July 2, 1964. Title VI of the act 
directed each federal agency to adopt regula- 
tions to carry out provisions of Section 601 
which provided that “no person in the United 
States shall, on the ground of race, color, or na- 
tional origin, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any program or activity re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance.” A negula- 
tion pursuant to this title was issued by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
approved by the President effective January 3, 
1965 (Title 45, Code of Federal Regulations, 
Part 80). 

Under the Library Services and Construction 
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Act, no state agency may offer services or make 
any new commitment of funds to a local library 
unless the required assurance procedures have 
been adopted. State plan funds due and payable 
“pursuant to commitments made prior to January 
3, 1965, may he paid, however. 


ON GROWING OLDER 

A 146-page paperback, On Growing Older, has 
been issued by the President’s Council on Aging 
to help the elderly understand what happens 
with the passing of time and to furnish them 
with useful information. This publication, which 
would be particularly useful in public libraries, 
ean be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. Price 50 cents. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


FEDERAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE CREATED 


The Library of Congress, with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of the Budget, has taken the ini- 
tiative in establishing the Federal Library Com- 
mittee to improve coordination and planning 
among research libraries of the federal govern- 
tment so that common problems may be identified, 


solutions sought, and services to the government 
and the nation improved. In outlining the pur- 
poses and tasks of the Federal Library Commit- 
tee, the Library of Congress has had the assist- 
ance of a planning group representing federal 
libraries. 

The committee will consist of nineteen mem- 
bers—thirteen permanent and six rotating mem- 
bers. Federal librarians and other officials sot 
on the committee will be asked by the chairman 
to serve on working groups, to prepare reports, 
and to attend committee meetings to participate 
in discussions. From time to time, the chairman 
will also convene librarians from all agencies to 
consider common problems. 

The thirteen permanent members of the com: 
mittee will be the Librarian of Congress, whe 
will serve as chairman; the director of the Na: 
tional Agricultural Library; the director of the. 
National Library of Medicine; and representa- 
tives—designated by the secretary in each 
case—of each of the executive departments. The 
six rotating members will represent six of the 
independent agencies and will be selected by the 
permanent members of the committee. A repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of the Budget will meet 
with the committee as an observer, and the bu 
reau has agreed to serve as a channel through 
which recommendations of the committee can go 
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to the executive agencies. 

The committee will consider governmentwide 
policies and problems relating to federal librar- 
i aluate existing federal library programs 
purces; determine priorities among li- 

y issues requiring attention; examine the or- 
ganization and policies for acquiring informa- 
tion, preserving it, and making it available; 
stucy the need for and potential of technological 
innevation in library practices; and examine li- 
brary budgeting and staffing problems, including 
the recruitment, education, training, and pay of 
librarians, 

The committee’s studies will result in the rec- 
ommendation of policies and other measures to 
utilize the resources of federal libraries in the 
most effective way possible to meet the ex- 
pamling national needs for information, 






MACHINE-READABLE CATALOG 
COPY DISCUSSED 
A Conference on Machine-Readable Catalog 
Copy, sponsored by the Library of Congress, the 
Association of Research Libraries Committee on 
Automation, and the Council on Library Re- 
sources, was held at the Library on January 11. 
The discussion centered on the format for a 
machine-readable catalog record and the bib- 
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liographical elements comprising this recerd as 
outlined in a preliminary study of Infovonics, 
Ine., “The Recording of Library of Congress Bib- 
Hographic Data in Machine Form.” by Law- 
rence Buckland. (The nature of Mr. Buckland’s 
study was described in this column in the June 
1964 ALA Bulletin. Copies of the preliminary 
report are not available, but the Council on Li- 
brary Resources expects to publish the final re- 
port for wide distribution.) Such topics as the 
method for distributing machine-readable cata- 
log data between libraries, the future of card and 
book catalogs, and user-console dialogues were 
also discussed at the conference. 

Tt was recognized that many librarians are ac- 
cepting computer technology by forcing on it 
the constraints of manual systems rather than 
reexamining current practices. Nevertheless, the 
group agreed that it would be better to begin 
with the present catalog record, with minor 
modifications, rather than wait for some ukimate 
system which might prove better suited for the 
computer, The need for ready availability of ma- 
chine-readable cataloging data was recognized 
as basic to further progress. There was some 
discussion as to whether this should be s mini- 
mum record, to which individual libraries. could 
add additional data, or a maximum record. from 
which they could delete data unnec 
their own operation, but there was general 
agreement on the latter. Participants urged the 
acceptance of an ultimate goal of obtaining, 
over some kind of data-transmission system, cat- 
alog data from LC or from regional centers. 

Librarian of Congress L. Quincy Mumford de- 
scribed some specific LC automation projects. 
They include a six- to nine-month survey in 
depth of present Library operations to be con- 
ducted by six trained librarians assigned to the 
Information Systems Specialist Office. In addi- 
tion, substantive problems of a bibliogrephical 
nature will be studied by processing and ref- 
erence task forces which will prepare LC posi- 
tion statements. In making these studies, LC 
plans to use consultants from other libraries. 

LC will immediately work toward making the 
centralized distribution-~on an experimental or 
perhaps on a subscription basis—of machine- 
readable catalog records a reality. The library 
also hopes to establish in the ISS office a clear- 
inghouse on autemation, and it is seeking foun- 
dation support for this project. The proposed 
clearinghouse would collect and organize: infor- 
mation about automation projects of possible in- 
terest to libraries in order to provide technical 
information to librarians, promote program 
sharing, and work toward standardization of ma- 
chine-readable bibliographic records. eee 
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MAN, CROPS AND PESTS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


George Ordish $1.95 
TEN LITTLE HOUSEMATES, Karl von Frisch $2.45 
COASTAL VEGETATION, V. J. Chapman $3.75 
ENVIRONMENTAL BIOLOGY, Volume 2, R. F. : 
Morgan $2.45 


“PURINES, PYRIMIDINES, NUCLEOTIDES AND 
NUCLEIC ACIDS: A Course in Organic Chemistry, 
ToL Y. Ulbricht $2.45 


OTHE DIGITAL COMPUTER, K. C. Parton $2.95 
ALLROUND SCIENCE QUIZ, Miss Dorothy Dias 
mond $1.95 
THE GENESIS OF POINT SET TOPOLOGY, J. H 
Mannheim $4.50 
MATHEMATICS THROUGH GEOMETRY, F. J. Bud- 
den and €. P. Warmell $4.50 
MODERN MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS, D. T, E. Marjoram $2.95 


A MODERN TEXTBOOK ON STATICS for students 
of Applied Mathematics, Physics and Engineer- 


ing, C. J. Eliezer $4.50 
MATRIX METHODS OF STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS, 
R. K. Livesley $4.50 


MOMENT DISTRIBUTION AND ANALYSIS IN | 
THEORY AND PRACTICE, F. B. Bull and G. Sved $4.50 


ACCOUNTING FOR INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT, 


R. Sidebotham $4.50 
DEVELOPMENT MEANS PEOPLE, D. Taylor, 

Editor $1.95 
PERGAMON DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS AND 
MUSIC, Robert Hing, Editor $1.95 
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44-01-21st Street, Long Island City, New York 11101 


Pergamon Oxford French Series 


LECTURES FRANCAISES, Yolume L H. F. Kynus- 
ton-Snell $i 

A COLOUR GUIDE TO CLOUDS, R, 5. Scorer gad 

H. Wexler $2.45 
MARINE GYRO-COMPASSES AND AUTOMATIC 
PILOTS, A Handbook for merchant Navy Offi- 
cers, Volume II, Automatic Pilots. W. Burger ond. 
A. G, Corbet Se 
THE PHYSICAL WORLD, Volume 1, Mechanics. : 
H. J. P. Keighley and F. R. McKim $ 
VECTOR ANALYSIS FOR MATHEMATICIANS, Sct. 
ENTISTS AND ENGINEERS, $, Simons $ 
ELEMENTS OF EXPERIMENTAL STRESS ANALYSIS, 
A. W. Hendry $9 
FIFTH FORM FRENCH READER, Robert Gauthier 
and Evelyne Gauthier $1.45 










Pergamon Oxford German: Series 
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W. P. Savigny $1.45 
WOLFGANG BORCHERT: Selected Short Stories, 
A. W, Hornsey, Editor Atas 


Pergamon Oxford Russian Series 
MODERN RUSSIAN STRESS, R. 1. Avanesoy $2.45 
SOVIET RUSSIAN VERSE, An Anthology, 





R. R. Milner-Gulland $375 
SPORT IN THE SOVIET UNION, V. Louis and 

J. Louis $1.45 
VERA PANOVA: “SEREZHA” AND “VALYA”, 

C. Moody, Editor $2.45 
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And leading the charge with flashing sabres is 
the Alice and Martin Provensen rendition of 
Tennyson's The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Their illustrative magic has made a best-seller 
out of this 110-year-old poem. Starred by 


the Library Journal and named the best 
illustrated children's book by The New 

York Times, it captures dramatically the 
excitement of that fateful charge. 32 pp. 
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7%" x 9%”. For all ages. $3.59 Goldencraft net. 


Profiles and Portraits of American Presidents 
by Margaret Bassett. A superbly illustrated 
reference work featuring the world-famous por- 
traits of American Presidents from the Bach- 
rach collection. 136 pp. 8%” x 11”, For Jr-Sr. 
H.S. and Adult Collections. 

$4.99 Goldencraft net. 


The Children’s Bible. All the truth, beauty and 
poetry of the Bible have been preserved in this 
exciting new version for children, retold with 
impeccable scholarship and handsome illus- 
trations. 512 pp. 76” x 10%”. For all ages. 
$4.99 Goldencraft net. 
The 50 States by Bertha M. Parker. A richly 
illustrated volume giving the historical back- 
ground for each state as well as colorful and 
lively descriptions of points of current interest. 
128 pp. 74%” x 1034”. Grades 4-Jr. High. 
$3.99 Goldencraft net. 
Coins and Coin Collecting by Seymour Reit. 
Here, at last, is a comprehensive, thoroughly 
up-to-date and entertaining book about this 
popular hobby. For the advanced collector or 
the beginner. 108 pp. 84%” x 1034”, Jr.-Sr. H.S. 
. $2.99 Goldencraft net. 


Two New Golden Handbooks: The Golden 
Guide to Camping by Robert Smallman and 
A Guide. to Fresh and Salt-Water Fishing by 
George Fichter and Phil Francis, Each is com- 
prehensive, authoritatively written and pro- 
tusely illustrated, Each book: 160 pp, 5” x 7y", 
Grades 10-up. $2.99 Goldencraft net. 


The New Golden Book of Astronomy (New Re- 
vised Edition) by Rose Wyler and Gerald Ames. 
Since its publication in 1955, The Golden Book 
of Astronomy has become a classic, translated 
into ten foreign languages. Now completely 
revised with new text ard pictures. 108 pp. 
8” x 11”. Grades 4-up. $3.99 Goldencraft net. 
Little Tiger Books by Kathleen N. Daly, Hius- 
trated by John P. Miller. A delightful new series 
designed for kindergarten and nursery school 
children, Four titles now available: Little Tiger 
Takes_a Trip, Little Tiger Learns His ABC, 
Little Tiger Colors Everything and Listen, Little 
Tiger. Each book: 32 pp., 5” x 646". Grades K-1. 

$1.69 Goldencraft net. 


Plus Whitman Juveniles, Odyssey Press Books 
and many, many more. Write for a catalog. 


Library Journal Processing Kits available for all Goldencraft tities 
from Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 27, Cooper Station Post Office, N.Y. 10003 
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President Castagna followed intently Council's discussion of the St. Louis membership resolution. 


Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting 


Meeting in Washington was, perhaps, the 
highlight. The threefold incidence of place, 
time, and program lent a deepened interest, 
quickened the sense of participation, and 
provided dramatic elements to the events of 
the week. 

The wisdom of the Council and the Execu- 
tive Board in deciding more than a year ago 
to hold the 1965 Midwinter Meeting in Wash- 
ington was well borne out by the accomplish- 
ments of the meeting. Boards, committees, 
and other units of the Association carried 
out their usual work in 542 meetings. When 
free of these responsibilities, they attended 
the congressional luncheon—“A Salute to 
Congress,” heard Senator Wayne Morse and 
Representative John E. Fogarty address the 
two open meetings of the Legislative Work- 
shop, and participated in an intellectual free- 
dom conference. President Edwin Castagna 
and the ALA Council gave a reception for 
government officials, the staffs of key con- 
gressional committees, and representatives of 
national associations headquartered in Wash- 
ington. 

Many ingredients came together to make 


this a notable Midwinter Meeting. The pro- 
gram content made the normal business and 
working sessions more meaningful and com- 
municated energy and enthusiasm to the meet- 
ing. As a whole, the 1965 Midwinter Meeting 
presented the nation’s librarians as con- 
sciously, deliberately, and effectively accepting 
the challenges and opportunities that will 
move the country’s educational program 
ahead. Those who have felt that a minimum 
of program content would add to the quality 
and usefulness of the Midwinter Meeting 
now have the arguments of example and ex- 
perience. 

The eight days in Washington were more 
than a midwinter meeting of the Association. 
The occasion underscored and emphasized 
the two-way participation between librarians 
and the members of Congress, as the dis- 
tinguished speakers at the open meetings of 
the Legislative Workshop made clear and as 
the congressional pleasantly 
demonstrated. 

The members seemed, for many reasons, 
glad to be in Washington. Perhaps it was that 
the meeting offered opportunity for effective 


luncheon so 
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movement in two especially important areas— 
the freedom to read and the improvement of 
library service through federal legislation. 
Whatever the reason—and there were many 


—al could join in President Castagna’s 
words to Council on this Midwinter Meeting 
in Washington: “Here librarians have friends 
in all branches of the federal government, 
inclading an especially good friend in the 


Wh te House.” 


Legislative Workshop 


The Legislative Workshop, sponsored by 
the ALA Committee on Legislation, packed 
inte five meetings, plus group discussions, 
material designed to “convey understanding 
of the problems involved in developing li- 
brary legislation” and the techniques of the 
legislative process. An enthusiastic group of 
registrants exchanged experiences, ideas, and 
suggestions and finished the workshop ready 
to go home and work hard for local, state, 
and federal library legislation. 

The first session was open to all who at- 
tenced the Midwinter Meeting. Senator 
Warne Morse (D., Ore.) spoke on “Knowl- 
edge in Two Kinds.” During his talk he said, 
“It takes [two] types of knowledge—the in- 
wardly held and the rationally arrived at—to 
mot vate us to action.” Senator Morse also 
said that we “must keep faith with Thomas 
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Senator Wayne Morse told the Legislative Workshop 
opening session, ‘‘We must develop the maximum in- 
tellectual capacity of every child if we are te leave 
freedom as a legacy to our children.” 


Jefferson [who said] ‘a democracy can be no 
stronger than the intellectual enlightenment of 
its people.’ ” 

Also speaking at the first session were Past 
President James E. Bryan and President Edwin 
Castagna. 

The stories of three states’ library legisla- 
tion—New York, Washington, and Rhode 
Island—were presented by the members of 
the second session symposium. Lowell Martin, 
commenting on the presentations, noted sever- 
al points in common, although it would be “a 
mistake to call this a pattern,” since all leg- 
islation is individual and unexpected situa- 
tions develop. Briefly, he said, the points are 
these: “ ‘Get up and legislate!’; plan; mobi- 
lize; contact; try again,” noting here that the 
first piece of legislation enacted is only the 
beginning. 

Techniques of the legislative process were 
the topic of the third legislative workshap ses- 
sion. Former Congressman Brooks Hays and 
Germaine Krettek, director of the ALA Wash- 
ington Office, discussed how to communicate 
with legislators in reference to any bill in 
which the individual is interested, and an- 
swered specific questions from the floor. 

Representative John E. Fogarty (D., R.I.) 
spoke on “Laws, Law-Makers. and Libraries” 
at the dinner meeting which was open to those 
attending Midwinter. His paper will be pub- 





On this month’s cover . 

One of the Texas delegation tables at the Con- 
gressional Luncheon. Seated counterclockwise 
from the host, Dorman H. Winfrey, director— 
librarian, Texas State Library (bottom, center, 
Number 79), are: Senator Ralph Yarboreugh; 
Mrs. Harriet Reynolds, librarian, Houston Pub- 
lic Library; Representative Bob Casey; Edward 
G. Holley, librarian, University of Houston: Mrs. 
Radford Zemo, Washington, D.C.; Esther Stall- 
mann, University of Texas; Representative Gra- 
ham Purcell; Sister Jane Marie Barbour, C.D.P., 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio; 
Ruby E. Cundiff, Harrisonburg, Va.; Ruth Jun- 
kin, Austin public schools; and William K. 
Peace, assistant state librarian, Texas State Li- 
brary. i 
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lished in a later issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

The final session panel discussion, on De- 
veloping Effective Communication Channels, 
émphasized the importance of timing—‘Get 
your support in before the committee meets.” 
While the panel agreed that it was most im- 
portant to talk to the people who had jurisdic- 
tion over the legislation of interest, the point 
was also made that, in the long run, there is no 
one in the legislature who should be ignored. 
The panel then discussed the topic among them- 
selves and answered questions from the work- 
shop participants. 

Mrs. Carma R. Leigh, California state li- 
brarian, closed the workshop with a compre- 
hensive summary statement. 


Intellectual Freedom Conference 

On January 23-24, before the Midwinter 
Meeting, a group of librarians met with repre- 
sentatives of service clubs, labor and civil 


rights groups, religious associations, pub- 
lishers groups, learned societies, and educa- 


tion associations in a conference on the 
theme More Than Lip-Service, or Baek- 
stopping the Library Bill of Rights. About 
65 were present. The conference consisted of 
prepared papers, panel discussions, and group 
workshop discussions ending in recommenda- 
tions. Two of the recommendations were later 
brought to Council for passage by Martha 
Boaz, chairman of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, which sponsored the conference. 
The first recommendation was in two parts: 


Tt is recommended that: 

J. An office be established with necessary 
staff including a full-time legal counsel who will 
devote time wholly to support of the Library 
Bill of Rights with a special emphasis on de- 
fense against censorship action, counsel to work 
closely with and be responsive to the needs 
recognized by the ALA Intellectual Freedom 
Committee. Duties suggested: 

a, Compile list of volunteer attorneys who may be 
available for aid and consultation in combatting cen- 
sorship in local communities. Lists of attorneys 
available at ACLU headquarters in New York may 
he one source, Results of questionnaire and other in- 
quiries by ALTA may be source of information on 
lawyers who are members of boards of trustees, 

b. Distribute information on current censorship 
legal activity to local attorneys and to attorneys on 
hoards of trustees as noted above. 


meme o Provide counseling service to local libraries and 


Intellectual Freedom Committees, national, state, 
and county, as requested and provide for retaining 
counsel when situation goes beyond consulting stage. 





> File friend-of-the-court briefs in 
cases when deemed advisable. 

f. Act as spokesman for ALA in opposing censor 
ship, utilizing all communications media, 

2, In view of the urgency of the need for the 
establishment of the program outlined in Recaro- 
mendation 1. an amount of $2 be added te the 
annual dues collection from every member of 
the Association earmarked exclusively for the 
implementation of this program. We feel that 
this provision affects and supports every mems 
ber of the ALA. 


Second Vice-President Edmon Low re 
ported that while the Executive Board was in 
agreement with the intent of the resolution, 
it saw serious problems of implementation, 
and since there had not been time for a thor- 
ough study it would like to make its recom- 
mendation at the Detroit Conference. Miss 
Boaz agreed, thereby withdrawing her motion 
for passage. 

The second recommendation, which was 
received with applause by Council, was 
that— 

The Executive Board of ALA should explore 
the possibility of providing job financial secur- 
ity for the individual librarian whose job may 
be jeopardized by resistance to censorship gc 
tivity. A grant from a foundation or support 
in terms of job potential in large library sys- 
tems are two possible sources for this insurance. 


In the April issue Ervin Gaines, the Bul- 
letin’s Intellectual Freedom correspondent, 
will report more fully on the conference. The 
major papers and recommendations will be 
published in full in the June issue. 


Council Action on the St. Louis 
Membership Resolution 

Frederick H. Wagman, immediate past 
president, reported on the Executive Board's 
interpretation of the membership resolution 
of July 3, 1964, that ALA officers and staff 
should refrain from attending the meetings of 
any state associations which are unable to 
meet fully the requirements of chapter status 
in ALA. As anticipated, Council consideration 
of this matter was lengthy; there was in addi- 
tion an element of suspense, since the main 
issue was not decided until the last moment. 
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Mr. Wagman began by recalling the situ- 
ation in which the Board found itself im- 
mediately after the passage of the resolution. 
An immediate interpretation of the resolu- 
tion was obviously needed, and, since the 
next meeting of Council was almost seven 
months away, it was necessary for the Board 
to act without benefit of Counéil’s guidance. 
After long and full discussion on July 4 in 
which the Board “took the intent of the meet- 
ing on the previous day as a guide,” an in- 
terpretation was adopted which included, 
among others, Councilors, division presidents, 
and all committee chairmen as ALA officers 
within the meaning of the resolution. The 
interpretation was published in full in Memo 
to Members in the September 1964 ALA 
Bulletin. 

Immediately following publication of the 
statement, “protests were received to the 
effect that the Executive Board had erred in 
its interpretation, that its interpretation should 
have been limited more narrowly to the Con- 
stitution proper, and that it had erred in its 
interpretation as to official capacity. It seemed 
to the Executive Board, after consideration 
of these representations, that it might 
have made an error of judgment or of inter- 
pretation, and it decided to seek advice from 
both ALA’s legal counsel and the Committee 
on Constitution and Bylaws.” Both counsel 
and the committee advised that only the five 
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Charles E. Reid, president of the American Library 
Trustee Association, participated in a panel discussion 
during the Intellectual Freedom Conference. 


officers named in Article VIII of the ALA 
Constitution could be called ALA officers. 
The Board, therefore, drafted a new inter- 
pretation on the resolution, replacing the one 
published in September, which it recom- 
mended to Council for adoption. 


Whereas the Membership of ALA at the Mem- 
bership Meeting in St. Louis on July 3, 1964, 
adopted the following resolution. 

“Vorep, That all ALA officers and ALA stafi 
members should refrain from attending in offi- 
cial capacity or at the expense of ALA the 
meetings of any state associations which are 
unable to meet fully the requirements of chap- 
ter status in ALA.” 

And whereas, to facilitate its implementation, 
an interpretation of this resolution is needed 
with respect to the words “all ALA officers” 
and the words “in official capacity”; 

BE IT RESOLVED that the words “all ALA offi- 
cers” in the resolution of July 3, 1964, be in- 
terpreted as referring only to the officers named 
in Article VIII, Section 1 of the ALA Constitu- 
tion, namely the President, the President-elect, 
the Second Vice-President, the Executive Direc- 
tor and the Treasurer; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that in the view of 
the Council the officers named above cannot dis- 
associate from their official ALA 
capacity in attending meetings of the State As- 
sociations and, therefore, should refrain from 
attending the meetings of any State Associations 
which are unable to meet fully the requirements 
of chapter status in ALA; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that no person 
should attend the meetings of such associations 
at ALA expense. 


themselves 


Verner W. Clapp (Councilor, District of 
Columbia Library Association) moved that 
the statement be amended by the addition of 
presidents, presidents-elect, and second vice- 
presidents of the divisions, accompanying 
his motion with a few observations on the 
“improvident introduction of important legis- 
lation at inopportune times” and the need to 
“grab hold of this pendulum which is swing- 
ing from one end of a traverse to another 
in constitutional interpretation, and hold it 
down to a sort of middle point.” Passing the 


resolution, he said, could not change thew 
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-Constitution; if Council had leeway, it should 
use it. 

The parliamentarian, Mrs. Franklin G. 
Sartwell, advised that the amendment was out 
of order in that it contravened the Constitu- 
tion. President Castagna, pointing out that the 
constitutionality of the interpretation was pre- 
cisely the question which Council wished to 
consider, overruled her. This was the first of 
several points on which the Chair disagreed 
with the parliamentarian; the situation was 
made even more confusing to Council because 
it was not always clear whether the parli- 
amentarian was advising on a procedural 
point or a substantive one. 

Mr. Wagman asked whether Mr. C lapp 
wished his amendment to apply to the para- 
graph of the statement interpreting “in official 
capacity.” Mr. Clapp preferred not to elabo- 
rate. The significance of the question became 
clear in later discussion, when it was shown 
that ALA officers were not free under the 
resolution to decide for themselves whether 
they were attending in official capacity. 

Discussion on the amendment brought 
forth viewpoints and questions. J. Lester 
Nolan (Councilor-at-Large) pointed out the 
undesirability of telling the approximately 
thirty persons included in Mr. Clapp’s amend- 
ment that they could not attend their own 
state meetings should any of them be resi- 
dents of the four states named in the resolu- 
tion. Charles E. Reid (president, American 
Library Trustee Association) asked if pas- 
sage of the amendment would affect the indi- 
vidual member’s eligibility for national office 
in ALTA; the Chair stated that the amend- 
ment would not have such an effect. Richard 
B. Harwell (Councilor, Maine Library Asso- 
ciation) noted that some of the divisions of 
ALA have very strong sections representing 
ALA; should such section officers be in- 
cluded in Mr. Clapp’s amendment? Ellsworth 
G. Mason (Councilor-at-Large) felt it a bit 
foolish to say “that the president of a divi- 
sion attending his own state library associ- 
ation is, through eminence of his own posi- 
tion, so irretrievably attached officially to 
ALA he is imposing a kind of benefaction 
on that state meeting.” Robert L. Talmadge 
(Councilor-at-Large) suggested the possibility 
of another amendment that would permit at- 
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tendance at meetings of state associations on 
the part of officers who are residents of those 
states. This was ruled out of order until the 
amendment before the Council was decided. 
Margaret W. Ayrault (Councilor-at-Large } 
felt that, in view of the determination made 
by the Executive Board on the five officers 
of ALA, any extension beyond those five 
could be considered unconstitutional by a 
very sizable proportion of the membership. 
Selby U. Gration (Councilor, Rhode Island ~ 
Library Association) asked how the allin 
clusive interpretation of the words “in official 
capacity” had been arrived at. Mr. Wagman, 
in replying, stated that this is a matter of 
subjective judgment. Advice from legal coun- 
sel and from the Committee on Constitution 
and Bylaws left the Board with this problem 
unresolved. He added that if the proposed 
interpretation gave anyone a sense that it is 
too restrictive and not what the members 
intended, Council could vote down the rest 


lution proposed by the Executive Board and ee 


pass another resolution which, worded a little 
differently and without raising any constitu- 
tional question, could include the ALA ofii 
cers as listed in Article VIH of the Con- 
stitution, ALA staff members, presidents of 
divisions, first vice-presidents and second vice- 
presidents of divisions, and others if desired. 
This would be a new resolution, confirming 
the resolution of the membership but adding 
to it in terms of interpretation. After further 
discussion, Mr. Clapp’s amendment was de- 
featured by a standing vote. 

At this point Mr. Talmadge offered the 
following amendment: “The following new 
language to be added at the penultimate para- 
graph, after the words ‘and therefore, should 
refrain from attending the meetings of state 
associations which are unable to meet fully 
the requirements of chapter status in ALA;’ 
change the semicolon to a comma and add 
the following words, ‘except those state asso- 
ciations in which the respective officers, as 
residents of their own states, hold personal 
membership.” The parliamentarian again 
advised that it was out of order. Called to 
the podium, she said, “You are going against 
your own vote,” meaning the membership 
action at St. Louis. President Castagna, over- 
ruling her again, read part of Article VI of 




















the ALA Constitution which spells out the 
policy-making function of Council and the 
ways in which the membership can set aside 
Council action. 

An effort was made to add Mr. Clapp’s 
amendment to Mr. Talmadge’s, but both Mr. 
Talmadge and the parliamentarian resisted. 
Mr. Talmadge also refused to withdraw his 
amendment until after the interpretation as it 
was offered had been voted on, the argument 
being that it would have a better chance of 
passage afterward. Toward the end of this 
discussion President-elect Robert Vosper said 
that the amendment “would virtually vitiate 
the intention of the original resolution.” 

Mr. Talmadge’s amendment lost on a voice 
vote, and almost immediately the statement of 
interpretation proposed by the Executive 
Board was adopted, apparently by a unani- 
mous vote which was followed by laughter in 
which surprise and relief seemed to have a 
part. 

At several points during the discussion it 
was argued particularly by Wyllis E. Wright 
(Councilor and member, Executive Board) 
that Council was taking elaborate means to 
do a simple thing. Those who disagreed with 
the statement as offered could have attempted 
to vote it down and, failing that, could have 
offered amendments after its adoption. What- 
ever criticism could be offered of the means, 
however, it was clear that Council had done 
what it wanted to do, since no further amend- 
ments were offered after the statement as 
presented had been adopted. 


Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee 


Emphasis at Pebco was on federal legisla- 
tion, actual and pending, and the implications 
and opportunities for library service and li- 
brarianship in such legislation. The meeting 
was highlighted by instructive talks by a 
number of persons involved in current legisla- 
tive efforts. The highly informative survey 
and analysis which emerged from these talks 
and the ensuing discussion resulted in a num- 
ber of recommendations directed to all for 
information and to the Executive Board for 
consideration and action. Pebco’s report to 
the Board included these recommendations: 


1. Pebco commends the ALA staff for the 
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excellent Program Memorandum {5th edi- 
tion), and recommends that the Executive 
Board find means to have this published for 
wide distribution. 

2. The Pebco Reporting Committee, lack- 
ing time, has been unable to analyze the nu- 
merous excellent suggestions regarding library 
legislation that have been presented at this 
meeting. It recommends that this task be un- 
dertaken promptly; an analysis is needed and 
should be made and distributed for the use of 
the Washington Office, the divisional officers, 
and the information of ALA members. 

3. In the light of very recent and rapid de- 
velopments in federal library legislation, the 
Federal Legislative Policy of ALA should be 
reviewed continuously. Considering the state- 
ments regarding needed federal legislation by 
members of Pebco representing the divisions, 
it is believed that particular attention should 
be given to the basic principles of lo- 
cal-state~federal partnership in the financ- 
ing of library development. State education 
and library agencies should be strengthened 
and helped to make sure that the state and 
local authorities, including library boards and 
commissions, continue to assume responsibil- 
ity for maximum local support. 

4, A “National Library Plan” was men- 
tioned by several representatives of divisions, 
and a “total library program” was suggested. 
Likewise, a national commission on libraries 
has been proposed. An expanded role for the 
Library of Congress in the fields of automa- 
tion, international library services, and cata- 
loging and other bibliographical services was 
recommended. Pebco recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Board take immediate action to explore 
fully the potential value of these suggestions. 

5. Considering the bulk of federal legisla- 
tion before us—both existing and pend- 
ing-—and the difficulties encountered by the 
practicing librarian in keeping informed and 
in interpreting the meaning of potential 
benefits to the library in his charge, Pebco 
recommends that the Executive Board explore 
the possibility of securing the services of a 
person or persons to study legislatien and 
make widely available information on its im- 
plications for all types of libraries, as well as 
to provide a means for answering questions 
from the field. 
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6. If libraries are to make the most of the 
great opportunities offered by recent and 
pending legislation, ALA’s program should 
emphasize recruitment and adequate utiliza- 
tion of personnel, training, educating and re- 
educating librarians, research, experimentation 
in new techniques, and the development of 
new patterns of library service and updating 
standards to fit these patterns.—David H. 
Clift. 


Executive Board 


A major portion of the Executive Board’s 
sessions at Midwinter is always devoted to 
considering reports and recommendations 
scheduled for referring to Council for action 
and to receiving and acting upon reports and 
requests received during the meeting from 
ALA units. Council matters included, espe- 
cially, the Board’s previous interpretation of 
the Membership Resolution of July 3, 1964, 
and a revised interpretation prepared by the 
Board for action by the Council and the im- 
plementation of the recommendation to Coun- 
cil by the Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 
On the latter, the Board took steps to insure 
full consideration by the time of the Detroit 
meeting and a report to Council at that time. 

The report of the ALA Program Evalua- 
tion and Budget Committee was received and 
its release to division boards and other units 
authorized. Concerning Recommendations 2, 
3, and 5, it was felt that early advice and 
assistance should be requested from the Com- 
mittee on Legisiation and the Washington Of- 
fice. 

The Board approved waiving basic ALA 
dues for librarian members of the Peace 
Corps who are members of ALA and those 
persons just out of library school. Authoriza- 
tion was given staff to explore the possibilities 
of an offer of real estate exchange affecting 
expansion of headquarters space. Action was 
taken authorizing ALA to share the costs of 
completing the Cataloging Code with the un- 
derstanding that the code would be ready for 
publication by or before the end of 1965. 

The recommendation of the Committee on 
Legislation that a means of coordination and 
cooperation between ALA and other national 
library associations in planning and support- 
ing legislative programs be sought will be dis- 





J. Lester Nolan, of the Library of Congress, asks a 
question during Council discussion of the St. Louis 
membership resolution. 


cussed with the other associations by the 
officers. 

Further attention was given to moving the 
Midwinter Meeting around the country; a 
Council—Executive Board Committee will be 
asked to study this matter. Chicago was se- 
lected as the site for the 1966 Midwinter 
Meeting. 

Recognizing the greatly increased responsi- 
bilities and duties of the ALA Washington 
Office, the Board authorized the executive di- 
rector to take immediate steps to strengthen 


the office—David H. Clift. 


Other Council Business 

Second Vice-President Edmon Low pre- 
sided at the first Council session, President 
Edwin Castagna at the second. A number of 
important items came before these sessions 
which have not already been reported. 

Marion A. Milczewski reported on interna- 
tional library affairs on behalf of the INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, of which 
he is chairman, and offered a resolution urg- 
ing passage of the Florence Agreement on 
the Importation of Education, Scientific, and 
Cultural Materials, which was adopted. 
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President-elect Robert Vosper appointed to 
the 1966 Nominating COMMITTEE: A. P. 
Marshall, librarian, Lincoln University, Jef- 
ferson City, Missouri, chairman; Arthur 
Hamlin, librarian, University of Cincinnati; 
Gustave Harrer, librarian, Boston University ; 
John Scott, librarian, State College, Institute, 
West Virginia; and Willard Youngs, librar- 
ian, Seattle Public Library. 

The LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, through its 
chairman, Emerson Greenaway, proposed a 
detailed revision of the Federal Legislative 
Policy Statement, which was accepted by 
Council. As usual, the committee’s report was 
followed by a welcome parade of contribu- 
tions for the work of the Washington Office, 
but at the head of this year’s list was a gift, 
unusual both in size and nature, of $1550 
from a group of 26 school library associa- 
tions and from one individual (the number 
of contributing organizations and the size of 
the gift were later increased). At this time 
the Oregon Library Association gave $100, 
the New Jersey Library Association $300; the 
next day, gifts of $500 from the California 
Library Association and $100 from the Ohio 
Library Association were announced. 

“At this very hour,” Mr. Greenaway said 
when he reported later on the status of fed- 
eral library legislation, “seven school librar- 
ians are appearing before a House commit- 
tee on behalf of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Bill.” He offered a resolu- 
tion in support of President Johnson’s special 
message on education, “Toward Full Educa- 
tional Opportunity,” which was adopted by 
acclamation. 

For the COMMITTEE on ORGANIZATION, 
Hannis 5. Smith, chairman, recommended 
that the Committee on Accreditation be en- 
larged from five to seven members and that 
a Joint ALA~American Association of Junior 
Colleges Committee be established, the latter 
in recognition of the “vital importance of 
maintaining liaison with this rapidly burgeon- 
ing segment of the academic world.” Council 
concurred in both recommendations. 

The Awarps Commirree (Mrs. Ruth S. 
Howard, chairman) proposed and Council 
accepted the Halsey W. Wilson Library Re- 
cruitment Award, an annual award of $1000 
offered by the H. W. Wilson Company “for 
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the development of a sustained program of 
recruitment for librarianship.” The award is 
offered to associations, library schools, ar 
other appropriate groups and is to be used ° 
for continuation and further development of 
the program for which it is given. 

Elected to the Executive Board for a four- 
year term beginning at the end of the Detroit 
Conference were John M. Dawson, likrarian 
of the University of Delaware, and Mrs. 
Frances B. Jenkins, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school. 

Toward the end of the second Council ses- 
sion President-elect Vosper arose and offered 
a resolution on a subject which was on every- 
one’s mind: “On Sunday, January 24, 1965, 
as this conference was convening in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Sir Winston Churchill died—-: 
pre-eminent British subject and an American 
citizen. Mindful of this, of his great energies, 
abilities, and indomitable character, and re- 
calling particularly his surpassing mastery of 
our spoken and written language, we respect- 
fully express our grief and deep sense of loss.” 

Richard B. Sealock, chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Board’s SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLISH- 
ING, reported at the informational meeting of 
the Council and Executive Board that his 
committee is concerned over the lack of cen- 
tral management and control of the Associa- 
tion’s diversified publishing activities, which 
together constitute its single largest opera- 
tion, The Bylaws say that “the Executive 
Board shall administer all publishing activi- 
ties of the Association,” but it is impossible 
for the Board as a whole to discharge this 
responsibility. What is needed is a Publish- 
ing Board, an “in-between layer of assist- 
ance” between the Publishing Department 
and the Executive Board. (See also the Coun- 
cil report on publishing in the July-August 
1964 ALA Bulletin.) 

Part of Ralph Blasingame’s Treasurer’s Re- 
port was also concerned with publishing. 
‘Under consideration,” he said, “are plans 
for consolidating the funds now designated 
as General and Publishing into a proposed 
Regular Activities Budget. The Executive 
Board has appropriated funds to enable the 
executive director to seek legal counsel re- 
garding the various effects of such a consoli- 
dation.” 


al 
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DIVISION, COMMITTEE, AND ROUND TABLE REPORTS 


ADULT Services DIVISION 


Much attention was given during the meet- 
ings of the division’s board and committees 
to work on projects already under way. The 
Special Projects Committee recommended to 
the Board of Directors publication of a 
pamphlet on currently available study—discus- 
sion programs, being edited by Ida Goshkin 
and supported by funds from the Office of 
Adult Education. Tentative plans call for spring 
or summer publication by the ALA Publish- 
ing Department. 

The various activities under the Reading 
for an Age of Change Project included a 
luncheon at which the series was introduced 
to representatives of twenty-two national or- 
ganizations based in Washington, the presen- 
tation of an interim report from the commit- 
tee which is evaluating the use of the reading 
guides, and the acceptance of this committee’s 
recommendations for additional evaluation in 
depth. The Reading Guide Promotion Com- 
mittee initiated plans for reaching school li- 
brarians through the American Association of 
School Librarians, and also discussed plans 
for advertising the series. 

The progress of the ASD Adult Literacy 
Study, being carried out with a grant from 
the J. Morris Jones~World Book Encyclo- 
pedia~ALA Goals Award, was reviewed by 
the Reading Improvement for Adults Commit- 
tee and, as a result, the committee presented 
its recommendations to apply for a second 
award, to be used to set up a consultant ser- 
vice in library service to adult illiterates. at 
ALA headquarters. This proposal was ap- 
proved in principle by the ASD Board of Di- 
rectors, and the board also commended the 
committee’s plans to publish a short, experi- 
mental, interim list of materials for the new 
reader in time for the Detroit Conference. 

Plans for a long-range publications pro- 
gram submitted by the Publications Advisory 
Committee were approved, and an earlier pro- 
posal for an anthology on adult services was 
measeturned to the committee for study and fur- 


ther recommendations and implementation. 
Several publications on library service to the 
aging are in the later planning stages, includ- 
ing the preparation of a final draft of an ont- 
line for a proposed issue of Library Trends, 
The Notable Books Council completed its: se 
lection of the Notable Books list. 

The Committee on Relations with State atid 


Local Library Associations, through the addi- 


tion of a number of regional representatives, 
is working to develop stronger channels of 

communication with state library associa 

tions. It plans to offer information on AS D's- 
activities and on other programs and materi- 
als which will be helpful in their program- 
ming, to encourage them to participate in 
their state’s adult education activities, and to 
ask their help in disseminating information 
on such programs as the Reading for an Age 
of Change series. 

Discussion of the report of the division’s 
representative to Pebco led to the decision to 
appoint a special committee to study ASD’s 
position on needed legislation and to make 
specific recommendations on legislation to 
further the goals of the division. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The AASL Board of Directors heard a re- 
port of the Knapp School Libraries Project 
and saw the new filmstrip, Living School Li- 
braries, which gives the history and philosophy 
of the project. The filmstrip will soon be 
available for sale. 

The Instructional Materials Committee pre- 
sented for the board’s approval their manu- 
script on the school library and the partially 
seeing child. Written in cooperation with the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, it will be printed by Field Enterprises. 
The chairman of the committee also presented 
for consideration a revised bibliography on 
teaching the use of the library. 

The series of articles from the ALA Bulle- 
tin on providing library services for the cul- 











turally disadvantaged will soon be available 
as a reprint. Plans are progressing for the 
1965-66 series, to begin in June 1965, which 
will be on service to students as a joint 
responsibility of school and public libraries. 

The Professional Status and Growth Com- 
mittee is mailing questionnaires to about 1200 
teacher training institutions to find out how 
effectively they train prospective teachers and 
administrators in the use of materials and li- 
braries. The F. E. Compton Company is assist- 
ing financially in the printing, mailing, and 
tabulating of the questionnaires. 

Virginia McJenkin, AASL president, an- 
nounced during the first ALA Council meet- 
ing that $1650 had been deposited to the 
credit of the ALA Washington Office in ap- 
preciation for their efforts in behalf of school 
library development and to help them in their 
further activities. The money was given by 27 
school library associations of the various 
states and one individual. 

The Legislation Committee invited leaders 
in school librarianship to their informational 
session on the new legislation of special 
significance to school libraries. The Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Advisory Committee held a 
breakfast meeting to which state school library 
supervisors and liaisons in the states who 
work with the committee on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Elementary School Library 
Awacds program were invited. Winners of the 
1965 awards were announced. The history of 
the program was reviewed and ideas for fu- 
ture activities discussed-Dorothy A. Me- 
Ginniss. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Li- 
braries has planned a series of three semi- 
nars, to be held in different sections of 
the country, to assist state consultants in 
worxing effectively with urban and metropoli- 
tan library problems. The first will be held in 
April at the University of California at Berke- 
ley; the central and East Coast meetings will 
be held in the fall. 

The Board of Directors hopes the Library 
Services and Construction Act can be extend- 
ed for at least three years and preferably five, 
supports the present balance between service 
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and construction funds, and feels that the ex- 
tension of the act should include a statement 
of intent that funds be used for added services , 
ever and above what state and local funds can 
support. 

Following a discussion of the need for clos- 
er liaison between state and federal libraries, 
it was voted that the board actively sapport 
the recommendation of the Librarian of Con- 
gress for a permanent National Commission 
on Libraries with a view to ASL representa- 
tion on such a commission. The ALA Execu- 
tive Board was requested to offer the full sup- 
port of the Association to efforts to create it, 
since the commission seemed a likely method 
of securing the mutual understanding needed. 

It was the consensus that a national meet- 
ing on statistics could not usefully be incorpo- 
rated in tentative plans for an institute on 
long-range statewide planning which the Li- 
brary Services Branch is considering for fall 
1965. It is unlikely that the persons to be in- 
vited to the two meetings would be the same, 
and there would be little advantage in com- 
bining them. 

The Committee on Implementation of 
Standards proposes to solicit information 
from the national organizations which helped 
formulate the standards on their plans and 
progress toward adoption. An information 
leaflet is being prepared, and continued 
efforts will be made through the state library 





NEA-—AASL Conference Plans 


Mrs. Rachael E. DeAngelo, AASL second vice- 
president, reported that the National Education 
Association will hold its conference in New York 
June 27~July 2, 1965. The theme will be Educa- 
tion for World Responsibility. AASL will cooper- 
ate with the Department of Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion on Monday, June 28, in a meeting. The AASL 
membership meeting will be held June 29 at the 
Hilton Hotel, and the subject will be Beoks, Li- 
braries: Untapped Resources for Disadvantaged 
Young Americans. Dr. Charles M. Shapp, an as- 
sistant superintendent of the New York City 
Schools, will speak and will be followed by re- 
ports from three librarians of interesting ways to 
give service to the disadvantaged. The traditonal 
Book and Author Luncheon will feature Maurice 
Sendak, illustrator; Mrs. Genevieve Fester, au- 
thor; and Morton Schindel, producer of Weston 
Woods films and filmstrips. 
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associations and National Library Week com- 
miltees to urge state study of their own state 
library programs in the light of the standards. 

Concurrently, the Standards Evaluation 
Committee has identified several sections of 
the document where additions can be made or 
where stronger emphasis would be desirable 
when a revision is undertaken, The revision 
has been proposed for 1967. 

The publication of a membership promotion 
leaflet, “State Your Case,” was approved, as 
was a division manual of procedures.—Elea- 
nor A. Ferguson. 


American LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 


The ALTA Endowment Fund Committee 
announced a gift of $1234.50 to the fund 
‘from royalties earned by The Public Library 
Trustee, A Practical Guide, edited by Virginia 
G. Young, trustee, Missouri State Library, 
Jefferson City, and published by the R. R. 
Bowker Company in June 1964. The commit- 
tee also received board approval on its recom- 
mendation that current endowment income be 
used to support a film on library trusteeship. | 

The ALTA board approved two other pub- 
lication projects: the history of ALTA com- 
piled by Lucy W. Errett, trustee of the Ke- 
wanee, Illinois, Public Library, and a series of 
articles for a national library periodical to be 
edited by Dorothy Corrigan, trustee of the 
Rockford, Tlinois, Public Librëry; president- 
elect of ALTA. 

The board received with favor a plan of the 
Action Development Committee for a thor- 


ough restructuring of the division’s commits 
tees--Edwurd G. Strable. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


A major activity of the ACRL Board of Di- 
rectors was concerned with recommendations 
regarding pending federal legislation. The 
board discussed a bill to strengthen the educa: 
tional resources of colleges and universities 

(H.R.3220 and $.600) aud expressed the hope 
that the ALA Washington Office would press to 
enlarge the coverage of Title I, University Ex: 
tension and Continuing Education, to include 
libraries. The inclusion of a “matching” re- 

quirement of local funds (whether public or 
private) for all dollar allocations for the ac- 


quisition of library materials under Title ITA, 
College Library Resources, was endorsed in 
principle. The board voted approval of the 
Medical Library Assistance Act (H.R.3142 
and 5.597), noting that many member institu- 
tions have medical libraries which would 
benefit under the provisions of this bill. 

The board approved a resolution, on behalf 
of ALA, to join the Association of Research 
Libraries in support of the statement, “A Na- 
tional Program for Library Support of Re: 
search and Scholarship.” However, the board 
called attention to the fact that well-estab- 
lished research libraries are worthy of inclu 
sion in a national program of library support 
of research. It recommended that such librar- 
ies, which normally do net have formal cur- 
ricula or student bodies, should be covered in 
the preparation and implementation of such 
legislation. 

The directors also approved the discontinu- 
ance of the Teacher Education Libraries Sec- 
tion which had been voted by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the members of that section. 
The proposed National Conference on Library 
Statistics was approved in principle, provid- 
ing funds can be obtained from the sources 
noted. 

The Committee on Library Surveys is plan- 
ning a Conference on Library Surveys in co- 
operation with Columbia University, June 
14-17, 1965. The Membership Committee 
plans to identify head librarians of colleges 
and universities who are not now personal 
members of ALA and ACRL. The Standards 
Committee considered a draft of library 
standards for extension students. 

The College Libraries Section ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Non-Western Resources met with 
representatives of five other organizations to 
develop a program of action. The ad hoc 
Committee on Community Use of Academic 
Libraries plans to circulate a questionnaire to 
determine the extent of community use of 
such libraries. 

The Junior College Libraries Section 
officers met with representatives of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges to con- 
tinue cooperative planning in developing jun- 
ior college libraries. Representatives of the sec- 
tion will attend the AAJC convention in Dal- 
las, March 1-4, 1965. 
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The University Libraries Section mailed a 
questionnaire on needed research and devel- 
opment to 400 librarians, and about 100 re- 
plies were received. The Urban Universities 
Committee heard a discussion by Ralph 
Blasingame on the Rutgers seminars on urban 
library problems. The Academic Status Com- 
mittee has prepared four papers on this sub- 
ject and hopes to publish them as an ACRL 
monograph.—George M. Bailey. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The initiation of study of specific legisla- 
tive needs and the development of a statement 
of legislative policy received major emphasis 
during AHIL’s board meetings. The Special 
Projects Committee was assigned the task of 
examining pending legislation which may be 
of benefit in the training of librarians and in 
the development of services, collections, and 
facilities in hospitals and institutions. At the 
same time, the need for establishing the posi- 
tions of hospital and institution library spe- 
cialists and field workers in the Library Ser- 
vices Branch of the USOE will be investigated. 

Exploration of the possibility of forming a 
joint committee on institution library service 
with the American Correctional Association, 
as a means of strengthening the work of both 
associations, was authorized after a review of 
the work of the division’s Special Committee 
on Institutional Survey. This committee re- 
ported that the pilot survey of libraries in 
correctional institutions which it initiated in 
Maryland has been nearly completed by a 
team of librarians appointed by the Maryland 
Library Association, and that tabulation of a 
nationwide survey of library service in state- 
supported correctional institutions, carried 
out by the ALA headquarters office with the 
cooperation of the American Correctional As- 
sociation, is also nearly completed. Represen- 
tation and exhibits at the forthcoming confer- 
ences of the American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation, the Medical Library Association, and 
the National League for Nursing were author- 
ized, and means of establishing better com- 
munication with overseas members of AHIL 
were discussed. 

Work of the Bibliotherapy Committee’s 
Subcommittee on the Troubled Child on an- 
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notated lists of books written for chilcren and 
young people which can be useful to social 
workers, probation officers, and others wérk- 
ing with these age groups is currently concen- 
trated on one list of books in which there is 
some involvement of youth with the law and 
another list of books which illustrates hostility 
and/or problems in parent-child relation- 
ships. It is expected that manuscripts will be 
ready in the fall for submitting to appropriate 
journals of the professions for whom the lists 
are designed, and that they will contain intro- 
ductions by authorities in their fields. Re- 
prints of such articles are planned. 

A tentative statement of criteria prepared 
by the AHIL Awards Committee for the Ex- 
ceptional Service Award was reviewed by the, 
Board of Directors and will be completed ats 
the Detroit Conference. A progress report from 
the Joint Committee on the Revision of Stan- 
dards for Hospital Libraries, including an out- 
line, was received and discussed. 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


A major concern of CSD is the improvement 
of library services to disadvantaged and to 
exceptional children which recent and pend- 
ing legislation could make possible. The 
Young Adult Services Division joined CSD 
in requesting the ALA Executive Board to 
seek federal, state, and local legislation which 
can further library service to children and 
young people in those categories. It was pro- 
posed that consultative services to the profes- 
sion in developing library-related programs 
and projects for such groups also be provided. 

The very favorable evaluation of the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce Good Reading 
for Youth pilot programs in Delaware, Flor- 
ida, New Hampshire, and Wisconsin indicates 
extension within the coming year to many 
additional states. Further, the national chair- 
man of the Jaycee Good Reading program, 
John Burris, DuPont Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware, has plans nearing adoption for an 
expanded program which will be highly pub- 
licized and which will include Jaycee initia- 
tion and participation, with librarians, in 
community surveys of school and public l- 
brary needs, and cooperation in programs to 
bring local libraries to adequacy. CSD re- 
quested the ALA Executive Board tc set uper 
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advisory service to this enlarged Jaycee pro- 
gram. 

he Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship for 
1966-67 will be $1500 and the amount of the 
scholarship will increase to $2000 when in- 
come makes this possible. 

Tt was announced that the Aurianne Award 
had been: given to Sterling North for his 
book, Rascal (E. P. Dutton). 

The importance of participation of its 
members in international meetings was em- 
phasized, Assurance of regular representa- 
‘tion at the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations and International Board 
on Books for Young People meetings is being 
sought. Proposals are being drafted to obtain 
continuity of representation over a period of 
, four or mere years. 

A new committee under Mrs. Carolyn W. 
Field’s chairmanship will send out an inquiry 
this spring to locate special collections of 
children’s books as a basis for working out a 
plan whereby specified libraries would take 
responsibility for holding permanently in 
their collections certain subject categories of 
children’s books in order to provide resources 
for study and research. 

Under the chairmanship of Caroline 
Holmes, a committee to evaluate aids in the 
selection of children’s books began its work 
with discussion of the representative of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science responsible for its program of 
booklists. Questions which division members 
wish this committee to consider will be wel- 
comed. : 


Exursits Rounp TABLE 


An award of $100 was voted for the Junior 
Members Round Table to aid in their mem- 
bership promotion. A revised exhibit proce- 
dures manual is being distributed to members 
and to regional and state library associations; 
a handbook for exhibitors is to be prepared 
for the guidance of individual exhibitors, 
especially. for those who are new and inexperi- 
enced. The first draft of a banquet manual 
for the future ERT annual banquets was pre- 
sented. 

Continued efforts will be made by ERT to 
avoid conflicts in state meeting schedules. 

Maintenance of the state meeting date lists at 


headquarters and a fund to accept collect calls 
from state association planners are two aids 


of ERT in this effort——Harold H. Laskey. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Small Libraries Publications Commit- 
tee outlined three steps toward their goal of 
continuous revision and updating of the ma- 
terials published by the Small Libraries Proj- 
ect (a Council on Library Resources grant 
project, 1961-63). The committee was guided 
by the results of a national evaluation ques- 
tionnaire and series of regional meetings. 

First, a news release to all state library ex- 
tension agencies and library schools will solic- 
it any suggestions for corrections and/or up- 
dating of the materials. This will coincide 
with a committee review of all the publica: 
tions. The second step will be twofold: the ac 
tual correction of the material for future 
printings and the notification to all state li- 
brary extension agencies of the changes to be 
made. 

New major pamphlets will be written as the 
third step in the committee’s efforts to keep 
the project’s publications current and useful. 
Three new works have been outlined: 1) the 
librarian as an administrator—an overall 
look, in terms of the project’s objectives, at 
the responsibilities and duties of the small 
community librarian; 2) the financial pro- 
cesses in a small library; 3) school—public li- 
brary relationships. Authors will soon be found 
for these new materials, all noted as highest 
priority at the evaluation meetings. They will 
be published in a manner consistent with the 
other materials. 

A critical look at all supplements will be 
taken by the committee during the Detroit 
Conference. 

The LAD Library Services to Children in 
Public Libraries Project expects to have its 
personnel study completed in time for the De- 
troit Conference. The committee also exam- 
ined a new proposal for a study to investigate 
the accessibility of library resources and ser- 
vices for children in representative communi- 
ties. 

The division received a proposal that it 
sponsor a film showing new buildings and 
another one on recruiting. The one on build- 
ings has been referred to the chairman of the 
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Buildings and Equipment Section and the one 
en recruiting to the director of the Office for 
Recruitment for consideration. 

The LAD board approved in principle the 
proposal to cosponsor a National Conference 
cn Statistics with the LSB of the USOE, to be 
keld in the fall of 1965 or the spring of 1966. 
The aims of the conference are to achieve a 
nationwide statistics network or system, which 
would help bring about a closer relation be- 
tween the LSB-USOE, and the collection and 
cissemination of statistics in the states relat- 
ing to public, college and university, school, 
and, to a very minor extent, special libraries. 

Bert Adams and Charles Roberts of the 
Statistics Field Programs Branch; Robert 
Tjelm, director, Basic Research Branch; and 
Frank Schick, assistant director of the Li- 
brary Services Branch, all of the U.S. Office of 
“ducation, outlined for the board the steps 
aecessary to procure federal funds for li- 
braries and the basis for applying for research 
arojects. Printed material was distributed ex- 
alaining these procedures. 

Joel Williams, director of the Statistics 
coordinating Project, reported that Chapter I 
aad been submitted to the advisory committee 
‘or final approval. Chapters TI and VIII had 
oreviously been approved. Completion of the 
manuscript will be accomplished by early 
spring and will then be released for publica- 
tion as Library Statistics; Handbook of Con- 
cepts, Definitions and Terminology. 

The Office for Recruitment Materials Com- 
mittee made decisions regarding the produc- 
tion of nine portable exhibits, a bibliography 
of full-length books and films on librarian- 
ship, and a series of bookmarks calling atten- 
tion to opportunities for specific subject ma- 
jors. Work was also done on the manuscripts 
of the next two brochures in the Demco se- 
ries, on the public library and on college and 
university libraries. Arrangements were made 
to reproduce for national distribution the 
popular recruiting broadside of the Maryland 
Library Association. 

There were also meetings with individual 
state representatives on the recruiting net- 
work, the full-time state recruiters who were 
in attendance, a representative of the AALS 
Recruiting Committee, and the Library Com- 
mittee of the President’s Committee on the 
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Employment of the 
Ricking. 

The Building and Equipment Sectign’s 
Equipment Committee, in response to a letter 
from the Copying Methods Section of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division, 
agreed to cooperate in a survey of reading 
equipment for the several forms of macrotext, 
the survey to be undertaken jointly by the 
Copying Methods Section, the Library Tech- 
nology Project, and the Equipment Commit- 
tee. 

Following a lengthy discussion it was also 
agreed that there was need for an engineering 
study of bracket-type steel bookstaeks. The 
chairman was authorized to recommend such 
a study to the Library Technology Project 
and to indicate the committee’s interest in as- 
sisting in such a program. The committee” 
proposed that the study should investigate the 
library requirements for various features of 
bracket-type stacks; conduct engineering 
studies of existing models of bracket-type 
stacks; develop performance specifications for 
bracket-type stacks; and develop on-site tests 
that could be conducted by the purchaser, to 
determine conformance with the specifica- 
tions.—Frazer G. Poole. 

The Library Organization and Management 
Section Executive Committee considered and 
approved a proposed National Conference on 
Library Statistics to be cosponsored with the 
Library Services Branch. This proposal was 
forwarded to the LAD Executive Board for its 
consideration. The committee reviewed the 
publication program for library statistics and 
discussed sponsoring several circles of infor- 
mation at the ALA convention in Detroit. 
Suggested topics for the circles are library 
budgets, insurance on library buildings, and 
continuing library education for administra- 
tors. 

To compare its costs and effectiveness, the 
Insurance for Libraries Committee will com- 
pare the Hartford model insurance pelicy with 
four different policies already in effect. A list 
of suggested insurance consultants for libraries 
will be compiled, and statistics on the costs of 
nonbook and periodical materials will be 
gathered. 

Seminars for the continuing education of 
middie management level people in. libraries 

ee sel 


Handicapped.—Myrl 
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will be encouraged on a regional basis by the 
Library Administration Development Commit- 


tee 

‘ The compilation of an annotated bibliogra- 
phy on performance budgeting will be under- 
taken by the Budgeting, Accounting, and 
Costs Committee. 

The Statistics Committee for School Librar- 
ies has arranged for an article on school li- 
brary statistics based on information in the 
Library Statistics Handbook for inclusion in 
the May 1965 issue of School Libraries; re- 
views of the two school library statistics pub- 
lications of the USOE; and the preparation of 
a flyer of facts and figures on school libraries 
using pertinent data contained in the two re- 
cent USOE publications on school library sta- 
tistics. 

The Personne! Administration Section, in 
cooperation with the International City Man- 
agers Association, is developing plans for a 
series of workshops on library administration 
based on the book Local Public Library Ad- 
ministration. 

The Publications Committee plans to com- 
plete work by March 31 on the revision of 
personnel publications. At the request of the 
ALA. Editorial Committee, the committee is 
working on an outline for a general text on 
personnel administration and a new edition of 
Personnel Administration for Libraries: A 
Bibliographic Essay. Plans are also being 
made to revise and update Personnel Organi- 
zation and Procedure: A Manual Suggested 
jor Use in College and University Libraries 
and Personnel Organization and Procedure: 
A Manual Suggested for Use in Public Librar- 
ies, and to combine in a single volume De: 
scriptive List of Professional and Nonprefes- 
stonal Duties in Libraries and Position Clas- 
sification and Salary Administration in Librar- 
ies. 

The Public Relations Section announced 
that another pamphlet in the public relations 
leaflets series, devoted to library news releases, 
will be available soon. The next leaflet in this 
series will be on public speaking by librari- 
ans. A subcommittee has been appointed to 
investigate possible subjects and sources of 
funds for films on various aspects of public 
relations. The John Cotton Dana Awards 
Committee is studying the possibility of revis- 
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ing some of the categories and regulations of 
the awards. An exhibit showing elements of 
good public relations publications is being 
planned for Detroit. It is hoped that it will 
become a traveling exhibit. The services that 
the Headquarters Public Relations Office can 
provide Jibraries will be promoted. 


Liprary EpucaTion DIVISION 


Heads of library education programs 
joined LED’s board members to discuss with 
USOE officials and others the present state of 
the school library institutes. They learned that 
about half of the schools who applied for 
grants will receive them, that schools will re- 
ceive an invitation in May to submit propos- 
als for 1966, and that the success of these 
programs depends on those engaged in educa: 
tion, not on USOE. 

The board commended and endorsed the 
action taken by David H. Clift in response te 
a directive from the ALA Executive Board at 
its fall meeting, intended to implement in 
terms of headquarters staff ALA’s deep and 
continuing concern for library education and 
recruitment.—-Frances Neel Cheney. 

The Teachers Section accepted reports from 
two ad hoc committees relating to graduate 
and undergraduate programs and dissolved 
the committees. The ad hoc committee to ex- 
plore the possible creation of an affiliated re- 
gional group committee is compiling a list of 
state, regional, and/or independent groups 
which are concerned with library educational 
programs.—Sarah K. Vann. 


Rousp TABLE on LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO THE BLIND 


The Round Table on Library Service to the 
Blind accepted the revised statement of pur- 
pose and goals as presented by Mrs. Florrinell 
F. Morton, which reads as follows: 

To extend and improve library service to the blind 
and to those whose limited vision prevents the 
use of materials in ordinary print. 

To provide a symposium for the exchange of ideas 
and experience. 

To develop and implement standards for library 
service and personnel. 

To acquaint all librarians whose service com- 
munities may include visually impaired persons, 














LIBRARIANS’ CONFERENCE 


An editorial reprinted from the Washing- 
ton Post of Friday, January 26 


Pearly 1200 librarians have been in Washing- 
tən this week attending the annual midwinter 
meeting of the American Library Association. 
Wita the explosion of knowledge that has accom- 
panied the years since World War II has come a 
realization that libraries must be improved, ex- 
panded and modernized. Additional funds will 
provide the needed library services, but better 
L-brarians are equally important. To this end the 
é.L.A’s meeting offers workshops on changes in 
Iterature and library science and special pro- 
grams in such fields as adult services, attracting 
school dropouts to reading and children’s books. 

Something more far reaching is developing 
from this meeting, however. According to the 
Association’s President, Edwin Castagna, director 
cf Baltimore’s Enoch Pratt Free Library, a na- 
tonal inventory of library needs is to be pre- 
pared by the Library Services Division of the 
@ffice of Education in cooperation with the 
à.L.A. The intent is to pinpoint the dollar value 
ef the gap between existing library services— 
numbers of books and librarians for example— 
and accepted minimum standards. The study will 
show administrators where libraries suffer most 
and alert the public to the extent of the gap, 
which Mr. Castagna expects to be in the billions 
ef dollars. 

Two events illustrate why the librarians felt 
it appropriate to come to Washington this year. 
ne is a legislative workshop to explain how li- 
wrarians can work with government on a Fed- 
eral, State and local level. The other is a con- 
erence on intellectual freedom. Although rulings 
ay the courts have established this as an era of 
‘ree expression, censorship—or the threat of cen- 
sorship—continues to be a daily problem for li- 
srarians. A defense fund for librarians involved 
m censorship cases has been suggested as well 
as a Nation-wide listing of lawyers interested in 
defending such cases. The potential value of 
these procedures is obvious, but the problem of 
the librarian who avoids the censorship issue by 
simply not purchasing controversial books re- 
mains, To solve it determined librarians and a 
continuing public awareness of the dangers of 
censorship are necessary. The A.L.A. has pro- 
wided leadership on both fronts and is in a posi- 
tion to strengthen its efforts. 
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and to enlist their cooperation in meeting the 
objectives of the Round Table. 


A. D. Hagle, chairman of the Awards Com- 
mittee, presented the statement and purpose of 
the proposed citation to be submitted to the 
ALA Awards Committee chairman and stated 
that E. Bruce Moore, well-known American 
artist, has agreed to design the castings for 
the insignia to be used. 

Lowell Martin, library services vice-chair- 
man of the Commission on Standards and Ac- 
creditation of Services for the Blind, empha- 
sized the importance of the new standards since 
they provide a functional definition of what a 
blind person is, place the library service 
responsibilities across the whole range of li- 
braries, and point out the fact that the ele- 
ments of service cost money. These proposed ° 
standards will be presented along with the” 
ALA standards to be approved at ALA in De- 
troit.—Lou Ann Boone. 


Liprary TECHNOLOGY Proyecr 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Primary concern of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Library Technology Project at its 
Midwinter meeting was plans for the perma- 
nent financing of the project. There was also 
discussion of the place of LTP in the new 
ALA Office for Research and complete agree- 
ment that LTP should retain its identity and 
continue the types of projects it has cwnducted 
in the past. 

The advisory committee for the manual on 
reproducing research materials met with Wil- 
liam R. Hawken to discuss the contents and 
organization of the manual. Publication of the 
manual is projected for 1966. The cammittee 
agreed to publication of equipment evaluations 
in Library Technology Reports, LTP’s new 
subscription service, rather than in the manual. 
—Forrest F. Carhart, Jr. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


At the meeting of the ALA National Li- 
brary Week Committee, the emphasis was on 
cooperation with state and local units of the 
national organizations which cooperate with 
National Library Week. Present were Ada 
Kinsey, program coordinator, General Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs, and Jack ‘Sessions, 
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E. J. Josey, librarian of Savannah State College, and 
Eli Oboler, librarian of Idaho State University, Poca- 
tello, talking before the second Council session. Mr. 
Josey introduced the resolution at the membership 
meéthg in St. Louis which was discussed during this 
session. Mr. Oboler has long been known for his in- 
terest in intellectual freedom matters. 


staff representative, AFL-CIO. They talked 
about the reasons why their organizations 
have given, and continue to give, strong sup- 
port to education and libraries, and their use 
of National Library Week for this purpose. 
Several excellent examples of the adaptation 
of the National Library Week program to the 
objectives of the state library associations 
were given by representatives from several 
states.—Grace T. Stevenson. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The PLA Board of Directors expressed to 
the ALA Legislation Committee its feeling 
that extension of the Library Services and 
Construction Act beyond 1966 is urgently 
needed with increased emphasis on require- 
ments that local government must maintain 
and increase local support as a condition of 
receiving federal funds and on basic library 
needs until those needs are met nationwide. 
The board also urged continued efforts to im- 
plement the concept of library systems and 
recognized the great need for construction 
funds, though not at the expense of service 
support. 

A new edition of Public Library Service 
was authorized, updating the basic document 
to reflect the developments of the last ten 
years. Among the additional topics needing 
emphasis are standards for metropolitan li- 
brary service, branch libraries in large sys- 
tems, the use of book catalogs, and guidelines 
for the development of standards for individ- 
ual states. It is expected that revision will re- 
sult in an additional document to provide sta- 
tistical interpretations of general standards. 

On the recommendation of the Interlibrary 
Cooperation Committee, which had reviewed 
its proposal for the Study of Public Library 
Systems, the board agreed to pursue its efforts 
to secure supporting funds. This action was 
considered urgent in view of the lack of basic 
information on systems greatly needed for 


effective use of LSCA funds. 





The Committee on Serving the Functionally 
Illiterate proposed to prepare a statement of 
the public library’s role in providing and en- 
couraging the use of materials and services 
for the unskilled adult reader and to outline a 
suggested workshop on techniques of doing so 
which could be used by local and state groups 
as a follow-up to the Detroit Conference pro- 
gram. Plans were also made for a series of 
case studies of successful experimental pro- 
grams to be published serially during 
1965—66. 

The study made by the Public Library Ac- 
tivities Committee of the needs of public li- 
braries in relation to the services PLA should 
perform brought a wide variety of projects to 
light. The full report of the committee will be 
distributed to the membership in Just Between 
Ourselves or as a supplement to it, and the 
board expects to give it further study at its 
July meetings. 

The Armed Forces Librarians Section ap- 
proved the appointment of a committee 
charged with responsibility to survey the 
needs of military librarians for a place in the 
structure of ALA and in relation to federal 
librarians. A procedure manual is nearing 
completion and will be published in the next 
few months.—Eleanor A. Ferguson. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


RSD heard encouraging reports of commit- 
tee projects completed, well under way, or 
about to be undertaken. The Library Journal 
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List of Reference Books Committee’ finished 


tae winnowing of 1200 titles to select the “Ref- 
erence Books of 1964” to appear in the April 
FD issue of LJ. 

The Catalog Use Committee reported prog- 
ress on the survey, now going on in selected 
Association of Research Libraries member 
Ebraries, devoted to case studies of difficulties 
in card catalog use by reference librarians. In 
tae light of past experience and current dis- 
cussion, the Standards Committee began a re- 
vised proposal for the study of reference ac- 
tovity standards. The RSD board decided to 
reactivate its New York World’s Fair Com- 
raittee and instruct it to select additional titles 
fer the Library/USA exhibit, as well as to 
cooperate in the publication of the complete 
lst of basic reference tools selected for the 
exhibit. 

The Bibliography Committee assured the 
continuation of the annual survey of U.S. bib- 
lwgraphical services and related activities 
which was first undertaken for 1961-62 and 
published in RQ, and also reported that it had 
obtained the agreement of authors to under- 
take work on a survey of current bibliographi- 
cal needs. This committee continues its ex- 
ploration of the establishment, for an experi- 
mental period, of a bibliographical projects of- 
fxe to test the feasibility of maintaining a na- 
tional bibliographical clearinghouse and in- 
ferraation center. 

The Wilson Indexes Committee indicated 
its next study will be of Applied Science and 
Fechnology Index and Business Periodicals 
Tadex, perhaps simultaneously, A systematic 
canvassing of existing organized groups of 
reference librarians, preparatory to a chapter- 
simulation campaign, was decided on by the 





Advisory Committee to the Public Printer 


The Advisory Committee to the Public Printer 
oa U.S. Government Publications met in the 
ofice of the Public Printer to discuss the pilot 
projects of that agency regarding the distribu- 
ton of non-GPO imprints to depository libraries 
involving the United States Department of the 
laterior and the United States Bureau of the 
Census. The committee was assured that suff- 
csent funds would be placed in next year’s 
budget to. take care of these projects and to 
provide for expansion of the program. 
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Chapters Committee. The eighth editioa of the 
RSD-sponsored, H. W. Wilson-produced ALA 
conference publication Facts and Faces was 
reported nearing completion by Helen. 
Geer, the author. The History Section begah 
plans to add a companion piece, a historical 
profile of the conference city—Edward G. 
Strable. 

The RSD/RTSD Interdivisional Committee 
on Public Documents announced that Jen- 
nings Wood has completed his United States 
Government Publications: A Partial List of 
Non-GPO Imprints. In connection with this, 
the committee announced that the first non- 
GPO imprints as provided in the Depository 
Library Act of 1962 have been delivered to 
the depository libraries by the Superintendent 
of Documents. These are publications of the 
Department of the Interior and the Bureau of ? 
the Census. The committee will continue in its 
efforts to broaden the coverage of the non- 
GPO imprints to other agencies. The Directo- 
ry of Documents Librarians, produced under 
the sponsorship of the committee, will be 
ready for distribution within the next 
month.-Thomas S. Shaw. 


Resources AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
Division 


The Technical Services Cost Ratio Commit- 
tee reported to the Board of Directors on its 
efforts to establish the Technical Servises Cost 
Ratio as a useful concept and to show how it 
can be used within a single library or in com- 
parative studies between libraries or between 
systems of organization in technical services. 
This committee will be dissolved as soon as 
these efforts at elucidation and publicity are 
made. On the committee’s recommendation, 
the board approved the creation of a new 
standing committee on costs to deal more 
broadly with the various aspects of this area 
of concern to technical services. 

The board pointed out to the LAD Statisties 
Committee for Technical Services needless 
discrepancies and conflicts between statistics 
for different types of libraries in the commit- 
tee’s analysis of the National Statistics Coor- 
dinating Project report, and stressed the need 
for a common statistical base for all libraries. 
This committee is now preparing recom- 
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Five British librarians participated in the Catalog Code Revision Committee meetings. Shown above are, from 
left, Joel Clarke Downing, assistant editor, British National Bibliography; C. Sumner Spalding, editor of the code; 
Mary Piggot; Noel Sharp; Wyllis E. Wright, committee chairman; Philip Escreet; and Arthur Hugh Chaplin. 


mendations for national and internal report- 
ing for technical services. 

Doralyn J. Hickey was appointed production 
manager of LRTS, succeeding Ray O. Hum- 
mel, Jr., who has resigned. 

The Committee on the History of Technical 
Services was asked to prepare a list of institu- 
tions and persons who have made outstanding 
contributions in this field. 

The Regional Processing Committee plans to 
issue a leaflet, “General Guidelines for Estab- 
lishing a Regional Processing Center,” to in- 
clude such material as steps in planning, pre- 
planning, kinds of organization, agreements, 
contracts, sources of finance, etc. An article is 
being prepared for early publication on cost 
analysis for processing centers. The commit- 
tee is also drawing up a questionnaire to 
learn the kinds of equipment presently being 
used for specific operations in regional proc- 
essing centers and large municipal systems. 

The Resources Committee’s Subcommittee 
on the National Union Catalog is negotiating 
for the publication of the pre-1956 National 
Union Catalog. The Subcommittee on Micro- 
publishing Projects hopes to publish an arti- 
cle soon, describing the ground rules for well- 
conceived microform projects and how to 
evaluate them. The subcommittee also dis- 
cussed problems inherent in a projected union 
catalog of master negatives of microforms 
and its articulation with the Association of 


Research Libraries’ newly adopted preserva- 
tion program. 

The Book Catalogs Committee drew up plans 
for a questionnaire to discover all post-World 
War II ongoing book catalogs. 

The discussion group of Technical Services 
Directors of Large Research Libraries asked 
the Library of Congress to investigate the 
feasibility of issuing the quarterly cumula- 
tions of the National Union Catalog in bound 
form, issuing New Serial Titles in proof form, 
furnishing better bindings for all LC catalogs, 
adding a prefix to LC card numbers to identi- 
fy open entries, issuing more quickly cumula- 
tions of the LC catalogs and decisions of LC 
on the new forms of geographic names, and 
publishing larger cumulations of supplements 
to the List of Subject Headings. The topic of 
the second meeting, held at the Library of 
Congress, was the current posture of LC 
toward automation. 

The Acquisitions Section created an ad hoe 
committee to analyze the duties of acquisi- 
tions librarians, to compare them with the 
offerings of courses in library schools, and to 
consider other means of training or retraining 
librarians in the field, such as institutes and 
workshops; textbooks, handbooks, and man- 
uals; and in-service training programs. 

The Cost of Library Materials Index Com- 
mittee announced that the new base period 
figures of 1957-59 are now being used, and 
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endorsed an up-to-date West German Price 
Incex prepared by Marietta Chicorel and “A 
Comparison of Trends in Book Cost and 
Bosk Production in Switzerland and the 
Umited States from 1947 to 1960” by Emil 
Frey, to be published shortly. 

The Bookdealer—Library Relations Com- 
mittee, realizing that many times when trouble 
arises between a library and a dealer the li- 
brary itself is at fault, is preparing articles to 
be oublished in a monograph presenting in de- 
tail the problems of book purchasing through 
centralized agencies, including transactions 
wita library binders and subscription agents 
as well as book jobbers. 

The Cataloging and Classification Section 
Executive Committee endorsed a resolution of 
the Association of Research Libraries ad- 
dressed to the ALA Legislation Committee 


urging support for an increased acquisitions 


program by the Library of Congress and a 
greatly expanded cataloging service to librar- 
ies of the country. 

The section has agreed with the British Li- 
brary Association that the new catalog code, 
to he entitled The Anglo-American Cataloging 





LOCATION OF THE MIDWINTER MEETING 


“TEis may be the first of a series of Midwinter 
Meetings that may be held at intervals of every 
other year or so away from Chicago. Those of 
you with long memories will recall that in 1958 
Coxncil ruled that Midwinter conferences would 
be ‘limited to business. We are still bound by 
that rale. Moving Midwinter around the coun- 
try, if it is done, will accomplish several pur- 
poses. It will bring ALA closer to members and 
give more members a chance to participate in 
the Association’s affairs, It will take ALA to 
cities not large enough to accommodate the 
annual conference, which is now limited to the 
dozen or so largest cities in the country. If Mid- 
winier Meetings are indeed held away from Chi- 
cag» on a regular schedule, it may be desirable 
to change the character of the Midwinter Meet- 
ing. Business, planning, and committee meetings 
will always be the major reason for Midwinter. 
But: national and regional problems could also 
be «considered. Midwinter Meetings on this scale 
wotld undoubtedly attract exhibitors. The pub- 
lications and equipment shown by our good 
friends the exhibitors would be seen by more 
librarians to the advantage of all.”-—Edwin Cas- 
tagna in his presidential report. 
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Rules, will. be published in two editions, 

American and British, each association re- 

serving the right to publish any variants it 

thinks essential. The American code will cons | 
tain rules for descriptive cataloging as well 

as for entry and rules for cataloging nonbook 

materials, but the British, agreeing that 

simultaneous publication is not necessary, 

may publish the rules for entry first. 

Cooperation has been established between 
the Classification Committee and the Music Li- 
brary Association’s Committee on Phono- 
record Classification. In view of the widespread 
interest in a directory showing systems cf clas- 
sification used by American libraries, the 
committee will request the inclusion cf this 
information in the American Library Direc- 
tory. 

The Subject Headings Committee is investi- 
gating the need for a special list of subject 
headings for children’s books. A subcommit- 
tee is working on an annotated bibliography 
of subject heading theory, which it hopes to 
complete by summer. 

The Copying Methods Section approved the 
long-awaited manuscript of Microfilm Norms, 
a guide to microfilming practices, for publica- 
tion. A leaflet on Photoduplication Character- 
istics and Costs, to be given to applicants for 
interlibrary loans, is nearly ready, anc it is 
hoped that samples may be inserted in regis- 
tration envelopes at the Detroit Conference. 
Work has begun on a third edition of Brink- 
ley’s Directory of Photoduplication Laborato- 
ries in the U.S. and Canada. 

The preconference meeting to evaluaie the 
Copying Methods Section and its pregram 
recommended that the name and function of 
the section be changed; a committee was ap- 
pointed to study this question. Suggestions 
concerning future section projects were re- 
ferred to the Policy and Research Committee. 

The Joint Committee on U.S. Congresses 
and Conferences without Fixed Headquarters 
of the Serials Section reviewed a bibliography 
listing sources of information about these 
meetings. The committee will direct its atten- 
tion to conferences in the social sciences and 
humanities which are the most difficult to lo- 
cate at present. 

A new committee to study the need for and 
define a bibliography of bibliographies of 
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PHOTO BY RALPH BLASINGAM 


The president and nine past presidents gathered with the Executive Board to honor Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson on her 
approaching retirement at a dinner during Midwinter. Shown with Mrs. Stevenson and David H. Clift in the photo- 
graph are, from left: Frederick H. Wagman, 1964; Lucile M. Morsch, 1958; Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, 1952; L. Quincy 
Mumford, 1955; Robert B. Downs, 1953; Mr. Clift; Mrs. Stevenson; Edwin Castagna, 1965; Emerson Greenaway 


1959; Benjamin E. Powell, 
“Down by the Old Mill Stream.” 


serials and another to survey ways in which 
various libraries record serial holdings have 
begun work. 


Younc ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 

The need to aid disadvantaged young adults 
through libraries was the concern which re- 
ceived the most attention of the YASD board 
and committees. An exploratory committee on 
library services to disadvantaged youth pro- 
posed a program guide on “putting books into 
action” with this group. Lists of books useful 
in service to such groups will be sought as well 
as good examples of library services to them. 
The idea of kits of materials for librarians 
working with disadvantaged youth will be 
studied. The importance of the subject led to 
that means be found 
for a two- or three-day meeting of this com- 
mittee under Pauline Winnick’s chairmanship. 

The list of books about and from Latin 


America has been completed and final manu- 


t he rec ymmendat ion 


script is nearly ready. A committee to publi- 


1960; Mrs. Florrinell F. Morton, 1962; and James E. Bryan, 


1963. The song was 


cize YASD lists on Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia began its work under Jane McClure’s 
chairmanship. 

Guidelines for library young adult pro 
grams will be the subject of a pamphlet to be 
prepared by a new committee. Extending th 
idea of the Dial-a-Book tapes at the Library 
USA exhibit, a committee will be set up ti 
prepare periodic series of one-minute book in 
troductions aimed at young adults for regular 
distribution to interested libraries. 

Kinescopes of young adult book discussions 
on television will be sought and evaluated for 
inclusion in a circulating collection, preferably 
at the ALA headquarters library, to be used 
to share experiences and aid in improving this 
type of program. 

The project to prepare a selected, annotated 
list of periodicals which will be especially use 
ful to school libraries building their periodical 
collections is moving into its final stage. The 
manuscript should be completed by January 
1966 or earlier. 
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NOW. .. from the makers 


« VINABIND 





“THE LITTLE LIBRARY” 


‘Complete sets of books in 
VINABIND on math, science, 
literature, and fiction) 


Here’s the first offering of an exciting new 
VINABIND service to libraries! “THE LITTLE 
LIBRARY” enables the library to display in a 
heavy-duty case, complete sets of reference 
materials on basic subjects. The sets consist 
of carefully-selected standard works in each field 
—and, of course, each book is beautifully pre- 
sented in VINABIND ... the exciting process for 
eonverting paperbacks into hard-bounds! 


PRICES: The science, fiction, and literature 
“LITTLE LIBRARIES” consist of 23 volumes, 
plus heavy-duty display case, for $39. The math 
“LITTLE LIBRARY” has 21 volumes, and is 
priced at just $29. 


The “LITTLE LIBRARY” could be the answer to 
vour rising reference book costs. For complete 
mformation—or an initial order—send the 
coupon today! 









































1 1 
| SAN VAL, INCORPORATED H 
} 2913 Washington Avenue s 
4 St. Louis, Mo, 63103 4 
i Please send me: H 
F -] Literature on these “Little Libraries” H 
H Science sets [] Fiction sets [] Lit. sets I 
- ($39 per set) 1 
i CO Math sets ($29 per set) i 
i O Catalog of 2,000 stock titles 
i Information on VINABIND for my own } 
I paperbacks 1 
i i 
l Name H 
1 1 
i Address_ i 
! City State Zip. : 
1 1 
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RUTH WARNCKE 


Ruth Warncke becomes deputy executive director of ALA 
on June 15 (see this month’s Memo to Members for full 
details). 





STUDY THIS SUMMER 
AT MINNESOTA 


SPECIAL COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
first term second term 
June 14 - July 17 July 19-August 21 
graduate and undergraduate courses 
ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 
distinguished faculty 
facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 
recreational and cultural activities 
MUSIC LECTURES THEATER MUSEUMS 
SWIMMING FISHING GOLF TENNIS 

for bulletin write 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION, 610 JOHNSTON HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 55455 
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L-63-68 
1600 VOLUMES 


L-62-138 
2800 VOLUMES 





Y 
canana PU ax LIBRAR 


a awn L 


Boons FOR everyone 


KATON INFORMATION RECREATION 


L-63-51 
3500 VOLUMES 














Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles ! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total “fitness” for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


è Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


è All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


@ Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 


@ Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


@ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 


SERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES +» SALES DISPLAY COACHES + VANS » MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 
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Detroit Conference Program Planning 


President Edwin Castagna, in his report to 
Council said: 

“Ahead of us is the Detroit annual conference. 
There on the Canadian border we will be 
meeting in the magnificent setting of Cobo 
Hall. I believe you will find an ALA meeting 
has never been more handsomely housed and 
arranged for. An imaginative and hard-work- 
iag committee under the chairmanship of 
Falph Ulveling and Flint Purdy is already 
smoothing the way for us. And I am hope- 
fal this will be one of our biggest annual 
conferences. 

“There will of course be many highlights at 
Detroit. But I am thinking especially of the 
presentation of the National Inventory of 
Library Needs. This will give us for the first 
tme an idea, expressed in dollars, of just 
what we need to bring the library establish- 
ment of the nation, in its main parts, up to 
tae standards we have set. The 
main focus will be on college and university, 
school, and public libraries. I am hopeful the 
figures presented at Detroit will receive na- 
tional publicity and will be an incentive for 
us to take a new look at our goals, our pace, 
aad our machinery and methods for reaching 
oar objectives. Without in any way interfer- 
ing with the many established, ongoing pro- 
grams of the Association, I am hopeful the 
inventory will be a prod to us as we look 
aaead to the 100th anniversary of ALA in 
1376. We should come to the centennial with 
smashing successes to gloat over and even 
higher goals to aim at.” 


ourselves 


Adult Services Division. A morning session 
based on the results of the ASD Adult Liter- 
acy Study will be presented by ASD with the 
cooperation of the Public Library Association. 
This meeting will be followed by a luncheon, 
with an afternoon session planned by the Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups. Plans call for emphasis on activities 
relating to the Economic Opportunity Act. 
(See also Public Library Association.) 


American Association of School Librarians. 
The State Assembly Breakfast will take place 
a the Statler-Hilton Hotel. The theme will be 
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an international one, and the speaker, to be 
announced later, will relate the world f 
books to international understanding. The 
breakfast will be followed immediately by the 
membership meeting at which the Grolier- 
Americana Awards for school library educa- 
tion will be announced. The librarians of the 
three secondary schools selected as Knapp 
demonstration centers will be honored, and 
the librarians of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards-winning school sys- 
tems will be featured. 

Carl Marburger. executive administrative 
assistant, Detroit public schools, will discuss 
the problem of educating the culturally dis- 
advantaged at the program meeting. His talk 
will be followed by a presentation based on* 
the Knapp demonstration school in Baltimore 
that serves this type of child. Mrs. Aliee Rusk, 
acting school library supervisor of Baltimore, 
will show slides as part of her presentation. 

The Supervisors Section will have a lunch- 
eon at the Statler-Hilton Hotel with a speech 
on the vital role and contribution of the 
school library supervisor. Plans are being 
made for a social event. There will be no for- 
mally arranged school library tours, but the 
local committee will be ready to arrange 
tours for individuals interested. The Michi- 
gan Association of School Librarians will 
sponsor a hospitality suite. 

The AASL Legislation Committee is plan- 
ning an open meeting to talk about recent 
legislation of significance to school libraries. 


American Association of State Libraries. 
(See Public Library Association and Refer- 
ence Services Division.) 


American Library Trustee Association. 

The preconference workshop for library trus- 
tees will be held in conjunction with the LAD 
Building Institute. The program on July 
3, planned by ALTA, will center on the theme 
Libraries and Library Buildings Today and 
will allow participants to define the facilities 
needed by libraries to meet emerging needs 
and then create a library to fill the needs. 
The full-day program of the ALTA Assem- 
bly of State Associations will put the presi- 
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dents of state library associations, state librar- 
ians, regional directors of ALTA, trustees, 
and delegates to work Defining Trustee Re- 
sfonsil lifes: 


(See also Library Administration Division.) 


Association of College and Research Li- 
braries. The ACRL general session program 
will feature a speech on the role of federal 
legislation in college and research library de- 
velopment. 

In keeping with the declaration of 1965 as 
International Cooperation Year, Reed Harris, 
director, Information Service, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, will address the College Librar- 
jes. Section on Breaking Barriers. Lester 
Asheim, director, ALA International Relations 
Office, will speak at the University Libraries 
‘Section meeting on international cooperation. 

The Junior College Libraries Section is 
planning a series of workshops on bibliogra- 
phy, cataloging and classification, instruction 
and use, standards and criteria, and build- 
ings. Subject bibliographies, handbooks, and 
similar materials will be displayed in con- 
junction with the workshops, and speakers 
will discuss the role and function of the jun- 

ior college library. 

The Rare Books Section is planning a pre- 
conference with one portion of the program 
devoted to the rare book collections in Ann 
Arbor and Detroit. A second part will be con- 
cerned with the subject content of the new 
rare book manual, which should be published 
by the preconference as an ACRL monograph. 

Members of the Subject Specialists Section 
will tour several large corporation research 
libraries, Theme of the meeting of the Agri- 
eultural and Biological Sciences Subsection 
will be Centers of Information. The Law and 
Political Science Subsection is considering a 
program on the recent constitutional conven- 
tion in Michigan. The Slavic and East Euro 
pean Subsection hopes to have a speaker dis- 
cuss Slavie and East European Studies in 
the U.S. and Canadian Libraries and a panel 
discussion on acquisition in the field of Slavie 
and Fast European materials. 

The Advisory Committee on Cooperation 
with Educational and Professional Organiza- 
Hons plans to meet with members of labor 
Detroit. The Committee on 





organizations 


Library Surveys, in cooperation with Colum- 
bia University, will sponsor a Conference on 
Library Surveys in New York, June 14-17. 


Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries. A daylong seminar on book selection 
principles, criteria, and practice as hae in 
a wide range of fields of service will be pre 
sented, Gnportanity will he given for groups 
to discuss the process of selection and the 
use of materials in such areas as service to 
the mentally ill, the mentally retarded, the 
general patient, the geriatric patient, the phys 
ically handicapped, and those in correctional 
institutions. 

A preliminary draft of the statement of cri- 
teria being developed by the Book Selection 
Criteria Polic y Committee will be used as one 


of the items on which discussion will be 
based, and authorities in the various fields 


from the Detroit area will be invited to take 
part. The facilities of Wayne State Univer- 
sity’s MacGregor Memorial Center will be 
used for morning, luncheon, and afternoon 
sessions. A cocktail hour, dinner, and sume 
mary session will take place at the Veterans 
Memorial Building. Plans are under way for 
an awards luncheon and membership meeting, 


Children’s Services Division. CSD will spon- 
sor a preconference on The Art of Ilustra- 
tion in Children’s Books at Cranbrook School 
outside of Detroit, beginning with dinner 
July 2 and extending through a morning ses- 
sion July 4. Among the speakers will be 
Roger Duvoisin and Leo Lionni, well-known 
book artists. William A. Bostick. secretary of 
the Detroit Arts Commission, will open the 
conference with an illustrated lecture on The 
Book, Cradle of Western Painting, 
Registration is limited to 180 and early 
reservations are advised. Priority will be 
given to ALA members. Mrs. Minne Motz, 
Bureau of Libraries, New York City Board 
of Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn 11201, is taking reservations. The regis- 
tration fee is $20 and cost of room and board 
for two nights and five meals is $30. Checks 
for these amounts should be sent at the time 
of registration. Make checks payable to Mrs. 
Motz. There will be no refunds after June 1. 
The registration fee must be paid by all who 
attend the conference. However. for local peo- 














ple who will not need rooms, individual meals 
may be obtained. Single dormitory rooms, 
without bath, will be provided, 

The Cranbrook School has a national repu- 
tation for art and science and is the school 
where Carl Milles, the sculptor, spent most of 
his years while in the United States. Time will 
be allowed for exploring the campus. Mrs. 
Faith Murdock, director of Detroit public 
school libraries, is local chairman. Helen R. 
Sattley, CSD president, is program chairman. 

The CSD program and exhibit will feature 
international themes. Mildred Batchelder, ex- 
ecutive secretary, will speak on increasing 
international understanding through inter- 
change of children’s books and through in- 
creased communication between librarians 
and children’s book publishers in many 
countries. The exhibit will include the latest 
selections for the Package Library of Foreign 
Children’s Books and will also show the nearly 
300 books selected by the Reevaluation Com- 
mittee for the list, “Notable Children’s Books, 
1940-1959." This annotated list will be pub- 
lished. 

The Newbery—Caldecott-Wilder Awards 
dinner will be held in Cobo Hall on Tuesday 
evening, July 6. Tickets will be $7.50. Reser- 
vations, accompanied by check or money 
order, should be sent to Miss Mary Belle 
Long, Schools Department, Detroit Public 
Library, 8726 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 
48202. This is a special Newbery anniver- 
sary, for in 1922 the first Newbery Medal 
was given at an ALA conference in Detroit. 
The Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal, given once 
every five years, will also be awarded at the 
dinner. 


Library Administration Division. The LAD 
Preconference Library Buildings Institute is 
scheduled for July 1-3 at the Sheraton-Cadil- 
lae Hotel. The registration fee will be $12. 
The institute will consist of an opening gen- 
eral session and five meetings for each of the 
three types of libraries—public, school, and 
college and university. At the opening general 
session, mistakes that have been made in re- 
cent library buildings will be discussed. The 
Architecture Committee for Public Libraries, 
in cooperation with the American Library 
Trustee Association, will devote two of its 
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meetings to the rele of the trustee in library 
planning. Two other meetings will festure the 
presentation and critique of public library 
plans. The final session will consider ke 
planning of a technical processing area in a 
large public library. The Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division will cooperate in the 
planning of this meeting. 

LAD will sponsor a divisionwide program 
at the conference on the theme Toward Im- 
provement of Library Administration. There 
will be three sessions. Speaker for the morn- 
ing session will be Sidney Mailick. professor 
of public administration at the Graduate 
School of Public Administration of New York 
University. Michael Reynolds, assistant di- 
rector of the Indiana University Library, will 
be chairman of the afternoon sessien, a dis-” 
cussion panel on the application of the speak- 
er’s remarks to libraries. 








DETROIT CONFERENCE NOTES 
The Interdivisional Committee on Public Doc- 
uments (RSD/RTSD) will hold a program 
meeting on foreign and international docu- 
ments. 


The Cataloging and Classification Section of 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
has planned programs on the 17th edition of 
Dewey and on the problems encountered in 
the use of the LC system of classification. 


The Exhibits Round Table is planning a satir- 
ical revue at the annual ERT banquet. 


The International Relations Round Table will 
hold a reception for foreign librarians in the 
Community Arts Building and the MacGregor 
Memorial Center of Wayne State Umiversity. 
Carlos Victor Penna. chief, Division of Li- 
braries, Documentation and Archives. Unesco, 
has been invited to address a joint meeting 
with the ALA Panel on Unesco 


The Junior Members Round Table will spon- 
sor an orientation session for those attending 
their first annual conference. Frederick H. 
Wagman, immediate past president of ALA, 
will speak. The director of the Dag Hammar- 
skjéld Library at the United Nations, L. Vla- 
dimirov, has been asked to speak en Educa- 
tion for Librarianship in the Soviet Union at 
the JMRT dinner meeting. 
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The evening session will be a series of 
simultaneous meetings on different topics in 
the field of library administration. The meet- 
ings will be arranged by the various sections, 
and each will include one or more persons 
competent in the subject field of that meet- 
ing. The Buildings and Equipment Section 
will consider such problem as site selection, 
building programs, and building consultants 
for public and college and university libraries. 
The Library Öigan ealan and Management 
Section will discuss insurance, budgeting and 
accounting, and circulation control in con- 
junction with the LAD Circulation Services 
Discussion Group. The Personnel Administra- 
tion Section will consider in-service training, 
use of nonlibrary school personnel to cope 
with the shortage of professional staff, retire- 
ment homes, and the subject specialist versus 
the library school graduate. Public Relations 
Section topies will be internal communica- 
tions, annual reports, and use of public rela- 
tions as an administrative tool. 

An open program meeting is being planned 
by the Office for Recruitment which will fea- 
ture presentations of two statewide recruiting 
programs—-one including a full-time recruiter, 
the other not. A third speaker is being invited 
to discuss implications for recruitment of the 
new federal legislation. 

A special recruitment activity for the De- 
troit area has been planned during the con- 
ference. Details will be announced later. 

The Buildings Committee for College and 
University Libraries (Buildings and Equip- 
ment Section) will devote four of its meetings 
to the presentation and critique of plans of 
junior college, college, and university librar- 
ies. The final session will be on the planning 
of a technical processing area in a large uni- 
versity library with the cooperation of RTSD. 


The Planning School Library Quarters 
Committee (Buildings and Equipment Sec- 


tion) will have a program on the topic Recent 
Publications on School Library Quarters; 
What Else Is Needed? The committee also is 
planning sessions on team planning the school 
library, planning a central office processing 
center, novel and ingenious school libraries, 
and accommodating nonprint materials and 
equipment in school library quarters. Their 
last session will consist of a tour to a selected 


number of school libraries in the Detroit area. 

The Friends of the Library (Public Rela- 
tions Section) are planning their annual 
luncheon, with a prominent author as speaker, 
and an open meeting devoted to the problems 
of Friends groups. 

The Publications Committee (Public Rela- 
tions Section) is planning a program on the 
library annual report as an instrument of in- 
formation and public relations. Type, layout, 
presentation, ete., will be discussed. 

The Circulation Services Discussion Group 
is considering such topics as circulation and 
theft controls, costs of circulation, overdues, 
and types of circulation systems for its De- 
troit program. 

(See also Library Education Division.) 


Library Education Division. LED and the 
Library Administration Division will cospot- 
sor a program meeting on the topic, How 
Can the ALA Committee for a National Plan 
for Library Education Assist in Meeting Car 
rent Library Education and Personnel | Prob- 
lems? 

The program of LED's Teachers Section, 
designed to complement the “Inventory” 
theme: will be Profile of the Library School 
Faculty: Debits and Credits. 


Public Library Association, The Public Li- 
brary Association, the American Association 
of State Libraries, and the Adult Services 
Division are planning a joint meeting on 
Widening the Horizons of the Culturally De- 
D George Esser, director of the North 
Carolina Fund, will be principal speaker, and 
opportunity will be provided for the audience 
to discuss the topic and ask questions to be 
answered by experts. It is hoped that success 
ful techniques will be described by the librar- 
ies which have developed them. 

The PLA Interlibrary Cooperation Com 
mittee will repeat its early morning meetings 
devoted to case studies of statewide ier 
development. 


Reference Services Division. Verner Clapp. 
president, Council on Library Resources, will 
speak at the RSD membership meeting on the 
prime importance of bibliography in refer- 
ence work. Plans for a series of conference 
meetings devoted to major types of reference 




















tools have been made by the New Reference 
Tools Committee. The Detroit program will 
feature encyclopedias. The History Section 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for sociation of State Libraries, will deal with 
ALL LIBRARIES materials, especially oral history on tapes and 


* film footage prepared for television newscasts. 
ge pre} 


FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


program, cosponsored with the American AS- 


the archival value of audio-visual historical 


Young Adult Services Division. There will 
be a luncheon, and an afternoon program 
will present two Detroit Public Library radio 


Available on request 


w 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 


newal plan. 


book discussion programs by young adults 
with a young adult librarian as mederator. 
These will be produced and recorded for 
later use on the air and for distribution na- 
tionally to some twenty commercial and edu- 
* cational stations. One book discussed will be 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 


on world affairs, the other will invelve per- ` 
sonal problems of interest to young adults. 
A panel of librarians and radio producers, 
Boston, Mass. 02131 with experience in young adult radio book 
x discussion programs, will comment on pro- 
grams of this type. Local program chairman 
is Mrs. Audrey Biel, coordinator, Work with 
Young Adults, working with Mildred Krohn, 


YASD president. eoo 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





Reliable Service to 
Schools and 
Libraries 


for Free 


Catalogs and 


ee the current issue 
a of BOOK NEWS 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Weagagiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 





NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 


These detailed, line drawings are in demand by teach- 
ers and librarians to heighten interest in great works 
of literature. Lately published: 

SILAS MARNER 

HAMLET 

Portraits of AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Portraits of BRITISH AUTHORS 

Sketches of DICKENS' CHARACTERS 


(other sets are available also) 


Illustrated catalog is now FREE. This firm mey have 
what you want. Please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 
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“WOW...LOOK AT ALL 
THE COWBOY BOOKS!" 
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ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Orove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Treasure Trove’s title drawings on the spine do the job that title 
words alone so often fail to do. They instantly define the kind of 
story in the book for searching young eyes. Your shelves become 
alive with the promise of endless reading fun. Treasure Trove helps 
uncover the hidden treasure on your shelves. Helps make regular 
patrons out of young visitors. 


And, Treasure Trove helps you in the other important ways: (1) Treasure 
Trove cover illustrations, high fidelity reproductions of the publisher’s 
original dust jacket, help “sell” the book. Youngsters can’t wait to 
take the book home and read it. (2) Treasure Trove’s extra quality 
buckram and tough printing inks are further protected with a coating 
of clear plastic to keep books looking new through more circulations. 
(3) The fine craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder gives you 
extra pride and extra life in your books. It all adds up to one thing 
... Treasure Trove covered books, rebound or pre-bound, are incomparable. 


ct Oreasure Drove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
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Useful Health Care Sources 





1380 © The Hospital 
Literature Index 


2310 e Guide to the 
Organization of a Hospital 
Medical Record Department 


0010 » Hospital and 
Medical Economics 


HOSPITALS, 
Journal of the 


American Hospital Association: 


Published twice monthly 


Published quarterly. Pinpoints material on more than 
400 subjects, with more than 1,000 subheads and cross- 
references in the hospital field from approximately 300 
journals. Indispensable for locating information on all 
areas of hospital administration. It is also used as a 
directory for placing subscriptions or ordering single 
copies. The fourth issue each year accumulates items 
from the three previous issues. Annual subscription 
$10.00 (add $1.00 for Pan-American or foreign subscrip- 
tions). 


Designed to assist administrators and those in charge 
of medical records, particularly in smaller hospitals, in 
the establishment and periodic review of the hospital's 
medical record system. Sets forth basic principles be- 
lieved applicable to all hospitals. 83 pages, $1.50. 


Walter J. McNerney and Study Staff. 1962. A definitive 
three year study of health care in the state of Michigan 
relating population, existing hospital facilities and man- 
power, accounting procedures, financing, patient pre- 
payment and hospitalization plans, changing patterns 
in health, care. 2 Volumes Boxed, $20.00. 


A most valuable source for 
current developments and 
ideas in health care pre- 
pared for top level adminis- 
tration. Part 2 of the August 
1 Guide Issue features 
comprehensive hospital 
statistics. Full subscription 
$7.00 annually—$12.00 for 
2 years—$16.00 for 3 years. 





Send Your Order to 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


840 North Lake Shore Drive ® 


Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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Notable Books of 1964: A Selected List 


This informal guide to adult books published in 
1964 has been compiled by the Notable Books 
Council of which Oswald H. Joerg, director, 
Davenport, lowa, Public Library, is chairman. 
In the judgment of the council, these titles have 
made a contribution to literature and general 
knowledge through their informational value, 
literary excellence, perception, and sincerity of 
presentation. Thirty-four libraries from all sec- 
tions of the United States assisted the twelve- 
member council in compiling the list. 


Baraca, Joas E. Downstream: A Natural His- 
tory of the. River. Harper. Geology and bi- 
ology, combined with description of natural 
beauty. 

Barrett, Wirtiam. What Is Existentialism? 
Grove. A philosopher's authoritative interpre- 
tation for the layman. 

Barzini, Lure: Gioreio, The Italians. Atheneum. 


Masterful group portrait by a perceptive jour- 
nalist. 


Barzun, Jacours. Science: The Glorious ae 
tainment. Harper. A humanist’s plea for 
„sane approach to science, 


ELLOW, Saur. Herzog. Viking. Powerful novel 
of an intellectual’s search for life’s meaning. 





Beretson, BERNARD, and Gary ALBERT STEINER. 
Human Behavior. Harcourt. A comprehensive 
survey of scientific findings. 


Brusrem, Roperr Sanrorp. The Theatre of 
Revolt; An Approach to the Modern Drama. 
Little. Trenchant study of nine shapers of 
modern drama. 


Capa, Roperr. Images of War. Grossman. A 
photographer—journalist’s striking record of 
people in wartime, 


Cicay, Bopo. The Great Ages of Architecture; 
From Ancient Greece to the Present Day. 
Putnam. Traces man’s ideas as they were 
translated into architecture. 


CLARK, Eveanor. The Oysters of Locmariaquer. 
Pantheon. Literary digression on Brittany’s 
oyster industry. 

Conant, James Bryant. Shaping Educational 
Policy. McGraw-Hill. Advocates that states 
help develop sound educational policies. 

Ernst, Morris Lroporp, and Aran U. 
Scuwartz. Censorship: The Search for the 


Obscene. Macmillan. A liberal view of the 
legal aspects of censorship, 
Farrent, Micuart. Thy Tears Might Cease, 


Knopf. Civil War Ireland is the background 
for the reflective tale of a rebel. 

Fiscuer, Lous. The Life of Lenin. Harper: 
Masterful analysis of the development and 
impact of a revolutionary. 

Frost, Ropert. Selected Letters, Ed. by Law- 
rance Thompson. Holt. Revealing self-portrait 
of a many-sided poet. 


GALBRAITH, Jonn Kenxera. The  Seoteh. 
Houghton. Re-creates the way of life of the 


author’s Canadian ancestors. 


GARDNER, Joun Woiiiam. Self-Renewal; The 
Individual and the Innovative Society. Harper. 
Clarion call for creative individualism and 
social commitment. 

The Beginnings of Arechi- 

tecture. A Contribution on Constancy and 

Change. (Vol. 2 of The Eternal Present.) 

Pantheon. Elucidates the significance of Egyp- 

tian and Sumerian architecture. 


GIEDION, SIGFRIED. 


GiLot, Francoise, and Carvrox Laxe. Life 
with Picasso. McGraw-Hill, Intimate glimpses 
of the man and the artist. 


Grecory, Horace. Collected Poems, Holt, Mod- 
ern vistas lyrically conveyed with quiet, clas- 
sical competence, 

Gruen, Victor. The Heart of Our Cities; The 
Urban Crisis: Diagnosis and Cure. Simon & 
Schuster. Spirited discussion of the problems 
and principles of city planning. 








Hamitton, Epia. The Ever-Present Past. Nor- 
ton. Refreshing approach to various literary 
topics. 

HamoarskJOLp, Dac. Markings. Tr. from the 
Swedish by Leif Sjoberg and W. H. Auden, 
Knopf. Diary of a world statesman revealing 
the inner poet and philosopher. 

Hanpiin, Oscar. Fire-Bell in the Night; The 
Crisis in Civil Rights. Little. Challenging 
reminder of real objectives in the search for 
civil rights, 

Harroc, Jan pe. The Hospital. Atheneum. The 
account of an impassioned crusade to improve 
a charity hospital. 

Heminoway, Ernest. A Moveable Feast. Serib- 
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ner. Paris and Hemingway of the Twenties. 


Hocnuutu, Ror. The Deputy. Grove. A con 
troversial drama of universal moral implica- 
tions, 


Hopeins, Eric. Episode; Report on the Accident 
Inside My Skull. Atheneum. Realistically en- 
couraging revelations of a cerebral vascular 
stroke victim. 

Ipv, CLARENCE P. Abyss, the Deep Sea and 
the Creatures That Live in It. Crowell. Fasci- 
nating exposition on the mysteries of the 
ocean depths. 


Jones, Howarp Mumrorp. O Strange New 
World; American Culture: The Formative 
Years. Viking. Sparkling assessment of Old 
World influences and New World responses. 

KOESTLER, ARTHUR. The Act of Creation. Mac- 
millan. Monumental exploration of the crer 
tive processes in art and science. 


Laurence, Marcarer. The Stone Angel. Knopf. 
Convincing fictional portrayal of an aged 
woman and her memories. 

Laxart, Roperr. A Man in the Wheatfield. 
Harper. Allegorical overtones enrich a tale of 
a desert community. 

Lewis, ANTHONY. Gideon’s Trumpet, Random. 
Evolution of law through Supreme Court ac- 
tien dramatized in a pauper’s case. 

LoweLL, Rogert. For the Union Dead. Farrar. 
Personal poems conveying universal themes. 

McGrapy, Par. The Savage Cell. Basie Books. 
A timely report on cancer and cancer re- 
search. 





Meyer, Franz. Mare Chagall. Abrams. Defini- 
tive biography of an artist gifted in several 
media. 

New York Times. The Kennedy Years. Viking. 
Presidential biography in outstanding photo- 
graphs and Times extracts. 

Owrrstrert, Harry ALLEN, and Bonaro Wil- 
KENSON OvenstrEET. The Strange Tactics of 
Extremism. Norton. Clear-sighted analysis of 
the extreme right. 


Roeruke, Turovore. The Far Field. Double- 
day. Lyrics exploring the meaning of life and 
presaging death. 


Sartre, Jean Paur. The Words. Braziller. An 
existentialist’s sensitive analysis of his pre- 
cosious childhood. 


ScHaLLER, Georce B. The Year of the Gorilla. 
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University of Chicago. Absorbing report of 
two years in the Congo. 


SCHMUTZLER, Ronernt. Art Nouveau. Abrams. A 
thorough study of an early twentieth-century 
style. 


Scorr, Paur. The Corrida at San Feliu. Morrow. 
Subtle fictional interpretation of a novelist’s 
disillusioned marriage. 


Setye, Hans. From Dream to Discovery; On 
Being a Scientist. McGraw-Hill. Cultivated 
memoirs of life in research by a humanistic 
scientist. 


Suapire, Karr Jay. The Bourgeois Poet. Ran 
dom. Tconoclastic response to life, Whit- 
manesque in form. 


SILBERMAN, Cuaries E. Crisis in Black and 


White. Random. [luminating suggestions for 
meeting the racial crisis. 





Sirver, James Wesiry. Mississippi: The Closed 
Society. Harcourt. Historic reasons for the 
closed society and its dire consequences, 


Smrru, Pace. The Historian and History. Knopf. 
Urbane study of historical concepts and the 
interpretive value of history. 


Starrorp, Jean. Bad Characters. Farrar. Ironic 
humor characterizes ten stories of wayward- 
ness and tyranny. 


TremHarp pe CHaroin, Pierre. The Future of 
Man. Harper. Mystical speculations on the 
ultimate spirituality of evolution. 


Van per Post, Laurens. A View of All the 
Russias. Morrow. A personal account of con- 
temporary Russia. 


WERTH, ALEXANDER. Russia at War, 1941-1945. 
Dutton. Pays tribute to the valor of the Rus- 
sian people in war. 


Wino, Engar. Art and Anarchy. Knopf. Stimu- 
lating query on the place of art in the world 
today. 


©) 1965 American Library Association. Permis- 
sion to reprint this list or any portion of it as 
news is expressly granted to libraries, periodi- 
cals, and newspapers, but permission to reprint 
it for resale purposes is hereby denied to com- 
mercial printing firms. The ALA Publishing 
Department offers the list for sale in leaflet 
form: 50 copies, $3.50; 100, $5; 250, $10; 500, 
$16: 1000, $28; 2500, $60; 5000, $100. 
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Outdated... rrcccccaoni book charging with a 


Recordak Microfilmer makes slow, tedi- 
ous card stamping obsolete. 


Easy charge out. Just microfilm the 
book card, borrower’s card and date due 
card. Click—and you're done... save up 
to 2¢ per book charged out. 


Easy charge in. No more “‘slipping”’ of 
returns. As book cards travel with books, 
they're ready for shelving soon as they 
come in. 


Easy “‘overdues”’ identification. Quick 
scanning with a Recordak Film Reader 
lets you spot overdues fast. No sorting, 
no matching of cards. 

Make life easier for yourself. Call 
your Recordak Representative or write: 
Recordak Corporation, 770 Broadway, 
Department G-3, New York, N.Y. 10003. 


Book-charging problems solved in a word—Microfilm 









jee “Big 3 Golf” on NBC-TV, sponsored by Recordak Corporation. 







No, it’s not a misprint. 

Just $36.50 plus shipping charges, 
for Double-Faced Book or Storage 
Shelving . . . 20” deep, 6 shelves 
high. It’s made for the library 
workroom, but libraries use it 
everywhere that extra shelves are 
needed. 


Made from “Particle Wood” a 
pressurized wood and plastic 
composition, Bro-Dart Efficiency 
Shelving is really strong and has a 
mellow, neutral color and lustre 
that needs no finish. 


Each shelving unit is vertically 
sectional so that shelves and end 
panel sections can be added or 
deleted at any time to control its 
height or accommodate low ceilings 
or fixtures. Components are easily 
assembled without nails, screws 
or tools of any kind. . . low as 
you want it . . . tall as you need it! 


The Efficiency Line includes work 
tables and processing equipment, 
too. Write for illustrated booklet. 


Only by 
INDUSTRIES, 
Dept. 1385C 


Double-Faced Shelving Mobile Shelving on six 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 
24” deep— $42.25 smooth-rolling casters — 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., 
plus freight $99.00 plus freight Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 





by Gladys T. Piez 


PROGRESS REPORT ON PRINCE STUDY 


A study of the most suitable face and size of 
type to use in books designed for people who 
have limited vision was announced in the Octo- 
ber 1963 Bulletin. Dr. Jack H. Prince of Ohio 
State University is conducting the project. Prog- 
ress reports appeared in the April and September 
1964 issues of the Bulletin. 

The next step, following completion of a lim- 
ited amount of testing of students at the Ohio 
State School for the Blind, is a test of some 500 
partially sighted adult readers in Columbus and 
Cleveland. Criteria for the test samples to be 
printed are being revised slightly based on the 
findings in the first test. 

Results of the study should be known by the 
time of the Detroit Conference, although the re- 
port probably will not be published by then. 


LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 

We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 

are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


&T 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE,N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 



















COOPERATIVE COLLEGE 
REGISTRY: 
Faculty recruitment for approximately 200 


liberal arts colleges. Eight denominations co- 
operating to provide this service with no cost to 
the college or individual. All areas of the cur- 
riculum, as well as administrative positions, 
heads of college libraries, reference librarians. 
Salaries from $6000 to $14,000 according to 
qualifications 

For information write to: 

THE CHAIRMAN, COOPERATIVE COLLEGE 
REGISTRY, 420 WITHERSPOON BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19107 


The Special Library Policy of the Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company has been approved in 
eight states in addition to the 24, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, announced in the January 
Memo to Members. These are Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Kentucky, Minnesota, New Mex- 
ico, South Carolina, and Washington. There 
are twelve states in which negotiations are con- 
tinuing. 

Hartford has not begun negotiations in Alas- 
ka, Hawaii, Mississippi, North Carolina, Texas, or 
Virginia. Whether filings are made in 
states will depend on the acceptance of the pol- 
icy by libraries in states where it is approved. 


these 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 

The first issue of Library Technology Reports 
was mailed to more than 450 subscribers in 
January. LTP considers this a very satisfactory 
beginning for its new series. 

One of the features of the second report, to be 
mailed in March, is a guide to the selection of 
microfiche readers. Criteria for selection among 
approximately twenty machines, both domestic 
and foreign, will be included. 

The March report will also have an evaluation 
by William R. Hawken of the Dennison Copier, 
the only electrostatic book copier other than the 









Xerox 914 available in the United States. eee 

EASY 

TO USE 

Library A FAST 
Machine A 

‘Sa AT 

PRINTS aM” Low 

CATALOG CARDS X cost 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 13, Chicago40 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF ONTARIO 1901-1955 


Compiled by Hazel I. MacTaggart 


An important checklist of the publications of 
departments, boards, ete. of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment for these years, and a valuable guide 
for librarians, researchers and historians. $6.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
University OF TORONTO PREss, 
Toronto, Ontario, CANADA. 


N 
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e MLS degree required 

e Beginning salary $6168 

e Annual increments to $7824 

* Forty-hour, five-day week 

* Four weeks’ vacation 

* Excellent retirement plan 

* Hospitalization and social security 


Openings for: 
Children's, Young Adult, and 
Adult Librarians, Subject 
Specialists, Catalogers 


Write to: 
Personnel officer 






ENOCH 
PRATT 
=>. 
FREE LIBRARY 


400 CATHEDRAL STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21201 








INFORMATION 
SCIENTIST 


Literature Search 


New position in Research Division of our 
subsidiary Warren-Teed Pharmaceutical 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio. Duties include evalu- 
ating, abstracting and coding scientific in- 
formation, preparing literature surveys, and 
directing activity of Research Library. MS or 
PhD degree in biomedical or chemistry fields 
preferred, Writing ability necessary and fa- 
cility in reading French, German, or Spanish 
desirable. Inquiries are held in confidence. 


Please reply by letter giving full details of 
education, experience and salary tos 


Professional Employment and College 
Relations # 2-65 

Rohm & Haas Co. 

Washington Square 

Philadeiphia, Pa. 19105 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 





FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our «pecialities. 
Foreign beoks and periodic als, current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Establis 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Pl send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Ine., Serials Dept, 56 E 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Servise, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture: Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Speech; ete). Want ‘lists invited, 23 E. 4 St, New 
York 1009; 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage c Inter] linear Editions: Ceasar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's : Olathe: or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving PI, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS hought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a geod start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Tra J. Friedman, Ine, 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, LL, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editio Monthly 
subscriptions---$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & an- 
nual)-—-$10. Annuals °60, %61, °62, '63—-$5 each. Bind- 
er-~$2. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd, Corvallis, Ore. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation ta 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La Grange, 
nL 








































WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


WANTED TO BUY 


LIBRARY of Congress Catalog, 1892-1962, desired 
by small, private, nondenominational, and nontax- 


supported junior college training mountain leaders 
for the neglected southern Appalachian area. Li- 
brary currently involved in process of recataloging 
entire collection of 20,000 volumes. College located 
in isolated region of eastern Kentucky mountains. 











Any information regarding availability ef used sets 
will be greatly appreciated. Write to Arthur M. 
Halonen, st, Lo, Alice Lloyd College, Pippa 





Passes, Ky. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


S urgently needed for schoels, colleges, 
in U. & and over 


LIBRARI 


public, technical libraries, etca 
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mee Crusade, largest magazine of educational oppor- 
tuñities since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. 
pply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and 
rary vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues 
yearly, $7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, 
Brooklyn 11222. 


east 
SENIOR librarian 1. Salary $6790-$7200, plus addi- 
tional 8% of the New York State retirement paid by 
the city. MLS from accredited library school plus 2 
years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York’s 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction. 
Bookmobile is operated from modern centrally locat- 
ed headquarters. Salary range $6180-$7380 or 

20, dependent on qualifications; excellent 
personnel benefits include an optional 5% increase 
in take-home pay. Previous library experience desira- 
ble, but not mandatory. College and library science 
flegrees from approved institutions and eligibility for 
professional certificate are required. Write or tele- 
phone: William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Li- 
brary System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. 
Tel: 273-4074. 

BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. II. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. Grad- 
uation from ALA-accredited library school, plus 4 
years experience. Salary $7945-$9685 plus 8% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

BRANCH librarian: to take charge of new branch 
building. Opportunity to develop services. Library 
degree required; some experience. 20 hours per 
week, $3000. 22 days vacation, retirement plan, social 
security, group insurances available. Apply: Librari- 
an, Public Library, Windsor, Conn. 06095. 

ASSISTANT director for public services to super- 
vise the children’s services, circulation, and reference 
departments of a public library which, with the pas- 
sage of the State Aid to Libraries Act on July 1, was 
given the resource responsibility for 34,000 people in 
3 nearby communities in Rhode Island. For many 
years the library has welcomed the use of its re- 
sources and facilities by residents of towns in Con- 
necticut as well as Rhode Island. In order to main- 
‘ain its distinguished record of seventy years of ex- 
cellent service to all who entered its doors, the li- 
brary is expanding its resources and facilities to meet 
the demands of a combined population of 76,000. 


Book collection: 84,000 volumes plus government doc- 


ument depository. Located in a beautiful summer 
resort area. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, social security, 
37-hour week, 4-week vacation, salary $6600. Mas- 
er’s degree from ALA-accredited library school re- 
quired. Apply J. W. Hurkett, Dir., Public Library, 
Westerly, R.I. 02891. 

CHILDREN’S library consultant to work with ex- 
yerienced headquarters staff, advise and assist 25 
nember libraries in all aspects of children’s services. 
“xcellent opportunity for one with initiative, en- 
husiasm, energy, and ideas to participate in stimu- 
ating program of five-county cooperative association 
n New York’s beautiful Finger Lakes region. Salary 
‘ange $6180-$7380. Liberal personnel benefits include 
yptional 5% increase in take-home pay. Requires two 


years of appropriate experience, college and library 
science degrees from approved institutions, eligibility 
for professional certificate and New York State driv- 
er's license. Apply: William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger 
Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14851. Phone: 273-4074. 

HEAD Jibrarian. Challenging opportunity to plan 
new library. Master’s degree and at least one year’s 
experience required. Salary open, State requirements 
in first letter. Write A. B. Jerard, Box 757, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

ASSISTANT director for expanding public library. 
Immediate opening. Would assume responsibility 
for routine administrative work and assist in pro- 
gram development. Require minimum 3 years experi- 
ence and eligibility for New Jersey certification 
(MLS from accredited library school). Salary range 
$7000-$8500. Apply with resume or request further 
details. Wm. J. LeKernec, Dir., Township Library, 
78 Kings Highway, Middletown, N.J. 07748. 

AUDIO-VISUAL librarian to work with phono-ree- 
ord and film collections and plan exhibits. Responsi- 
ble position requires self-starter with imagination. 
$7500 plus salary for experienced person. Details 
will be furnished. Write B-321. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian wanted for the 
Haverford School, Haverford, Pa., on the Main Line 
of Philadelphia. Academic year 1965-66. Woman pre- 
ferred with several years experience. ALA-accredited 
degree. $6500 minimum, retirement insurance after 
one year. Apply: Thomas D. Harrison, Jr. 

A LIBRARIAN for suburban library, attractive 
salary, various benefits, LS degree. Write Mrs. 
Mildred White, 277 Lincoln Ave., East Paterson, 
N.J. 07407. 

JUNIOR librarian. Immediate opening. Basically 
reference work but opportunity for diversified expe- 
rience in an expanding library. No experience neces- 
sary, but eligibility for New Jersey certification re- 
quired (MLS from accredited library school). Salary 
range $5700-$6950. Apply with resume or request 
further details. Wm. J. LeKernec, Dir., Township 
Library, 78 Kings Highway, Middletown, N.J. 07748. 

PUBLIC relations librarian to work on large-scale 
program covering wide area. Interest in audio-visual 
field desirable though not required. Experienced per- 
son may expect $7500 or more. Details will be fur- 
nished. Write B-322. 

CHILDREN’S librarian: to direct service to boys 
and girls, preschool through the ninth grade, in cap- 
ital city system with main library, bookmobile, two 
small branches. Very active program of storytelling, 
films, etc. Master’s in library science with one year’s 
experience in children’s work, preferably in supervi- 
sory capacity. Please state salary expected. Mrs. Lois 
R. Markey, L. Dir., Public Library, Concord, N.H. 

LIBRARIAN wanted for exciting one-year project. 
Examine holdings of 50 libraries, select special ma- 
terials, and prepare simple catalog information. Must 
be able to drive. Excellent salary, based on ability 
and experience. Contact Leon Karpel, Dir., Mid- 
Hudson Libraries, 150 Market St., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

WRITE your own ticket—programwise, that is. 
Are you a vital, dynamic children’s librarian, long 
on ideas (and dying to try them out) but short on 
experience? (Must have master’s.) Can we buy you 
for $5687 to start and the usual fringe benefits? 
Come and help us grow. Write: Mrs. Irene Gitomer, 
Dir., Free Public Library, Cherry Hill, N.J. 

SOUTH Orange Library, in a suburban com- 
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munity with a population of 16,000 is seeking ap- 
flieation to fill the following posts: children’s li- 
Lrarian, $6214 to $7670; reference librarian, $6214 
to $7670. Address: Mrs. I. R. Stephens, Dir., Public 
Library, South Orange, N.J., phone SO 2-0230. 

LIBRARY director—plan and administer library 
services to a rapidly expanding technical college 
community. New building in early planning stages, 
substantial funds available for major expansion of 
collection. College located in the heart of Vermont's 
vacationland, convenient to Dartmouth and Uni- 
versity of Vermont. ALA-accredited MS required. 
Some science background or prior administrative ex- 
perience yaluable, but not essential. Initial salary 
$7000, faculty status, generous fringe benefits. For 
more details, send resume to Richard Savoy, Chmn., 
Faculty Library Committee, Vermont Technical Col- 
Jege, Randolph Center. 

CATALOGERS with modern foreign languages 
and lively interest in methods and techniques of 
cataloging for large research collections. Three posi- 
tions: One serials, librarian I, start $6290, range to 
$7490. Prepares descriptive and subject cataloging 
əf periodicals, monograph series, serial government 
documents in printed and microform. Two mono- 
zrephs, librarian I, start $6290, range to $7490, and 
ibrarian II, start $7100, range to $8900. Subject 
specialist in American or European history, social 
sciences, economics, philosophy, and religion. Librar- 
am II requires two years cataloging experience and 
MA or equivalent in subject area. Prepares descrip- 
tive and subject cataloging; ALA-accredited MLS 
required. Four weeks vacation, liberal retirement, 
and other benefits. Write: Personnel Office. New 
York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42d St., New York 
10018. 

LIBRARY director. Be a pacesetter by establish- 
ing a completely new library in a knowledgeable 
Long Island suburb of 14,000 residents. Library ap- 
proved overwhelmingly. Easy to reach location. Hous- 
ing available. Good schools for offspring. Minimum 
salary $8000, more for that “just right” person we 
need. Eligibility for New York State certification 
aed Write: Public Library, Box 216, Jericho, 


CHIEF of circulation services needed at rapidly 
growing library of an expanding college. Supervi- 
sion of three full-time clerks, three part-time door 
guards, and up to fifteen student assistants. Start 
between $6670-$7202 and go up to $8000. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Pertinent experience required. Con- 
tact George S. Bobinski, Dir. of Ls., State Univer- 
sity College, Cortland, N.Y. 13045. 

CATALOGER, reference librarian. Medium-sized 
public library. Beginning salary $6000. No experi- 
ence. LS degree. Range to $9600. New York State 
Civil Service. Public Library, 169 Jerusalem Ave., 
Hicksville, L.I., N.Y. 

ADULT services consultant wanted for regional 
library system serving 50 member libraries in the 
picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley only two hours away 
from New York City. Six years experience: starting 
salary from $7600 to $8240 (ranges up to $9200). 
Feur years experience: starting salary from $6590 
to $7150 (ranges up to $8000). Opportunity to par- 
ticipate in system planning as well as serving as 
adviser to member libraries on book selection, cir- 
culation procedures, ete. Will also participate in 
workshop program. Imagination, initiative, and de- 
sire for professional growth are prerequisites for this 
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exciting job. 35-hour week, month’s vacation, pt” 
nual increments, and other excellent N.Y. State fringe 
benefits. Contact: Leon Karpel, Dir., Mid-Hudso 
Libraries, 105 Market St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


southeast 
HEAD librarian. Public library in growing area in 
Picayune, Mississippi, tung tree capital of the world, 
near new NASA Testing Facility, and within an 
hour of both New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The 
Library and Cultural Center is in a new and well- 
equipped building. Tremendous opportunity for 
qualified person. Library degree and experience re- 
quired. Write Mrs. C. B. Jones, 1303 Fifth Ave., Pic- 
ayune, Miss. 

HEAD librarian in rapidly growing state. MS in 
library science from accredited library school plus 
five years experience in public and extension librar- 
ies including two years in a major administrative 
position. One month vacation, state retirement sys- 
tem, social security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Ellen 
S. Fox, Library Commission of the State of Dela- 
ware, Dover. A 

CHILDREN’S specialist. Southern Maryland Re; 
gional Library Association composed of 3 county li- 
braries, 3 main libraries, 2 branches, 3 bookmobiles. 
Growing semirural area of approximately 100,000, 30 
miles southeast of Washington, D.C. Also acts as 
county librarian of 1 county library. State retire- 
ment, group Blue Cross-Blue Shield, 3 weeks vaca- 
tion, liberal sick leave, professional expense allow- 
ance. Graduate library science degree. 3 years expe- 
rience desirable. 1 year’s experience with children 
required. $6000-$7500, with starting salary dependent 
on experience. Write: Col. Robert A. Case, Pres., 
Executive Committee, Southern Maryland Regional 
Library Association, Leonardtown, Md. 

VIRGINIA— Prince William County has openings 
for the following positions: 1) Library director. 
Challenging opportunity in a rapidly growing coun- 
ty, thirty minutes from Washington, D.C. Branch 
opening this summer and a building program to 
start soon. Requires MLS degree plus experience in 
administration. Salary open, vacation, sick leave, and 
other benefits. 2) Librarian for branch. Requires col- 
lege degree with major in library sciemce. Salary 
open, vacation, sick leave, and other benefits. Write 
Mrs. W. Hill Brown, Jr., Chmn., Prinee William 
County Public Library Board of Trustees, 421 Lee 
Ave., Manassas, Va. 

SEVERAL librarian vacancies with Arlington 
County, Virginia, Department of Libraries. a growing 
progressive system with professional staff in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., suburb of 180,000 population. Salary 
range $5720-$7710. No experience required, but must 
have fifth-year library science degree. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Dept., Court House, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

REFERENCE librarian: 5th-year degree from 
ALA-accredited library school required. Beginning 
salary, $5640 to $7032 depending on experience. 
Apply to: Frank C. Shirk, L. Dir., Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 24061. 

BRANCH librarian for established branch in well- 
read community. Located near Washington, D.C. Ex- 
cellent book collection. Opportunity to further devel- 
op library services. Library degree and experience 
required. Beginning salary $6700 with two years ex- 
perience. Liberal annual and sick leave, retirement, 
social security, hospitalization. Apply Personnel 
Officer, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 
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ASSISTANT to help select children’s books for 
niy library system near Washington, D.C. Indi- 
vidual should be able to write evaluation of chil- 

en’s books and justify comments pro or con. Expe: 
rence in children's work desirable but will consider 
applicants with knowledge of children’s literature. 
Liberal annual and sick leave, retirement, social se- 
curity, hospitalization. Apply Personnel Officer, Prince 
George's County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi 
Rd., Hyattaville, Md. 

HEAD cataloger for busy, growing county library 
near Washington, D.C. Library degree plus five years 
cataloging experience in medium-sized public library, 
Salary $7500. Liberal annual and sick leave, retire: 
ment, social security, hospitalization. Apply Person- 
nel Officer, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

SENIOR fibrarian, librarian: Pensacola Publie Li 
brary, Pensacola, Florida. Monthly salary ranges, 
$372.32-$448.24 and $355.65-$426.40, respectively. 
Maximum age, 35. Degree in library science or re- 
lated. degree with 12 hours library science. Senior li- 
brarian must also have one year of children's library 
‘experience. Further information available upon appli- 
cation. Contact: Thomas S. Siler, Dir. of Pers., City 
Hall, Pensacola, Fla. 

LIBRARIAN. Salary $7200. Head of boys’ and girls’ 
department of large area library opened last year. 
Three years experience as children’s librarian in a 
public library plus library degree required. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, Prince 
George’s County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi 
Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 


midwest 
CHILDREN’S or elementary school librarian. to re- 
view children’s books for the Booklist. The reviewer 
reads and evaluates new children’s books and writes 
notations for publication in The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin. All work is done at 
ALA headquarters in Chicago. Applicants should 
have a library degree and experience with children 
in a public or elementary school library and a good 
basic knowledge of children’s literature; they should 
also be able to evaluate books for children and to 
write concise annotations. Beginning salary, $7488. 
Liberal vacation and fringe benefits. Apply to Edna 
Vanek, Ed, The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin, ALA headquarters. 

TWO professional vacancies in library system 
headquarters 20 miles north of Detroit giving direct 
service to population of 500,000. 1) Reference li- 
brarian, Fifth-year library science degree required. 2) 
Audio-visual librarian. Fifth-year library science de- 
gree required, but no audio-visual experience neces- 
sary. Salary range for both positions $5835 to a 

rohable $7426 plus frequent cost of living increases. 
experienced persons would start at an intermediate 
step, Benefits include 23 days vacation, 13 days an- 
nual sick leave, cumulative to 100 days, 8 paid holi- 
days, county retirement plan. Blue Cross, prepaid 
life insurance, longevity pay. Apply William C. 
Slemmer, Dir., Macomb County Library, 43533 Eliza- 
beth Rd, Mount Clemens, Mich. 48043. 

TWO openings in public library in progressive 
city of 43,000. Library degree required, experience 
preferred. Beginning salary of $5760-$6492 depend- 
ing on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 2 weeks sick 
leave, retirement, paid hospitalization with major 
medical, Cataloger for department with trained as- 
sistant and clerical help. New department being 









built. Adult services librarian to develop program. 
Write: Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, 
Minn. 

THREE positions. Head, young adult department: 
minimum of four years experience. Beginning salary 
from $7345 to $8217 depending upon experience, An- 
nual increments to $8940, Head, order department: 
minimum of two years experience. Beginning salary 
from $6721 to $7313 depending upon experience. An- 
nual increments to $8171. Children’s librarian: no 
experience required. Beginning salary from $6150 to 
$6672 depending upon experience. Annual incre- 
ments to $7438. Library degree required. Payment of 
$144 on health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, cumula- 
tive sick leave, good retirement plan. Main library 
located in cultural center which includes an art in- 
stitute, planetarium, and little theatre, with an audi- 
torium and a historical museum beginning construc 
tion. Apply Assistant Director's Office, Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

EDEN Theological Seminary Library seeking ex- 
perienced cataloger with MLS or MSLS degree. 
Knowledge of German helpful but not mandatory. 
3744-hour week. One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, pension plan, Salary negotiable. Write Rev, 
W. R. Mehl, Ln, 475 E, Lockwood Ave, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 63119, 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed in a new attractive 
public library in a university community, 5th-year 
library degree, experience preferred. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, and other fringe benefits. Minimum 
salary $6000. Apply to Gertrude F. Hale, Ln., Public 
Library, 950 Abbott Rd., East Lansing, Mich, 

CHILDREN’S librarian—library degree required. 
Salary $6000 up, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience, 4 weeks vacation, municipal pension plat, 
sick leave, and usual paid holidays. Annual review 
of salary. Written personnel policy. Air-conditioned 
building. Apply to Mrs. Freda S. Thorson, Public 
Library, Northbrook, IH. 

BRANCH positions. Librarian II, head of branch 
serving population of 10,000. $5486-$6695 in five steps. 
Experience preferred. Librarian I, combination of 
branch and headquarters work. $5005-$6058. Both po- 
sitions MLS essential. Retirement, Blue Cross, sick 
leave, social security, two weeks vacation. Apply Joyce 
Pleune, Dir., Kent County Library, 726 Fuller, N.E. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 49503. 

GENERAL assistant librarian. Varied duties im 
clude cataloging and reference. Salary depends on 
qualifications, range $6500-$7500, 11 months. Fac- 
ulty status, tuition exchange, major medical, TIAA. 
Position open September 1, 1965. Apply: Harris 
Hauge, Ln, Monmouth College Library, Monmouth, 
m 


CHILDREN’S librarian needed for a growing, pro- 
gressive suburban community, 15 miles west of Chi- 
cago at the “Gateway to the Tollroads.” New air- 
conditioned building ready June 1965. Experience 
desirable but not essential. LS degree required. Send 
resume to: Librarian, Public Library, Westchester, 


Hi. 

INTERESTED in public relations? Like to write, 
get out in the community? This librarian II position 
is a chance and a challenge--work with a congenial 
staff in a job that allows for growth. Salary range 
$5976-$7624. Beginning salary dependent upon ex- 
perience. Minimum experience two years. 22 days 
vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin retirement plan, 
health insurance provided. Place: Kenosha, Wiscen- 
sin, on the shores of Lake Michigan, about 35 miles 
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south of Milwaukee, 50 miles north of Chicago. 
Apply: Rese Mosigian, Asst. Ln., Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons, Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

REFERENCE librarian (to act also as assistant 
Ebrarian) for public library serving residential, sub- 
urban community of 13,500 on Chicago’s North 
Shore. Will consider suitable experience in lieu of 
Ebrary science degree. Man preferred. Starting sala- 
ry up to $6500. Resume first letter. Apply to George 
G. Babcock, Ln., Public Library, Winnetka, IIL 

LIBRARY director for community of 15,000 in 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula. Sth-year library degree 
required, experience desirable. Library in Reference 
Center for Mid-Peninsula Library Federation. Salary 
rainimum $6500, maximum dependent on experience. 
4)-hour week, 4-week vacation, other usual fringe 
benefits. Apply Harry R. Courtright, Dir., Carnegie 
Fublic Library, Escanaba, Mich. 

TWO librarians: cataloger and reference-serials 
librarian. The Library, St. Norbert College. Man or 
woman, master’s degree from ALA-accredited library 
school, begin July 1, 1965. 11-month contract, faculty 
rank, l-month vacation, TIAA plan for members or 
after second year of service. Salary dependent upon 
experience and qualifications. Please list education, 
training, experience, reference, and requirements in 
frst letter. Apply: St. Norbert College, West DePere, 

is. 

HEAD reference librarian (II) in a growing city- 
aad-townships library system now serving 177,000. 
Salary $6877-$7982 in four increases (at 6 months 
aad 1, 2, and 3 years) plus fully paid Blue Cross— 
Blue Shield and other superior fringe benefits. Ex- 
cellent working conditions in beautiful 1960 main 
library. Requirements: Sth-year accredited library 
school degree with undergraduate liberal arts degree, 
aad good recommendations, plus at least two years 
successful reference experience. Interesting job on 
congenial staff for well-qualified person. Apply, send- 
ing full data and references, to: Phyllis Pope, City 
La., Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

PREPROFESSIONAL library trainee. City of 
Warren Civil Service Commission. Pay range 
$5240-$5991. Perform progressively responsible li- 
beary work as education and experience permits. Re- 
qaire graduation from college or university and com- 
petion of degree in library science within three 
years of appointment. Liberal fringe benefits. Locat- 
ed in Detroit metropolitan area. Apply Civil Service 
Commission, 29500 Van Dyke, Warren, Mich. 

THORNTON Township High Schools & Junior 
College, Harvey, Ilinois. 3 librarians: 2 junior col- 
lege level; 1 high school level. Qualifications: mas- 
ter’s degree, experienced. Salary range: BA + 15, 
$5460 to $8060; MA + 30, $6240 to $9880. Starting 
date: September 1965. Contact: Robert P. Hanra- 
han, Admin, Asst., Thornton Township High Schools 
& Junior College, 15lst and Broadway Ave., Harvey, 
TIL., EDison 1-1060. 

BEANCH librarian. City of Warren Civil Service 
Commission. Pay range $5736-$6559. Perform 
professional library work, operate branch library. 
Require graduation from college, specialization in 
library work. Liberal fringe benefits. Located in De- 
troit metropolitan area, Apply Civil Service Commis- 
sien, 29500 Van Dyke, Warren, Mich. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian (I) in a growing 
library system now serving 177,000. Salary $5785- 
$€708 in four increases (at 6 months and 1, 2, 
ard 3 years) plus fully paid Blue Cross-Blue 
Skield and other superior fringe benefits. Excellent 
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working conditions in beautiful 1960 main ined 


Requirements: Sth-year accredited library school 
gree with undergraduate liberal arts degree, and 
good recommendations. Interesting job on congenial 
staff for well-qualified person. Apply sending fu 
data and references to: Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Pub- 
lic Libraries, 60 E. Pike St, Pontiac, Mich. 

ASSISTANT Jibrarian. Headquarters of multiplant 
chemical corporation based in Chicago is seeking a 
professional librarian who has an undergreduate de- 
gree as well as a master’s degree or certificate in li- 
brary science. Prefer individual with library experi- 
ence; background in chemistry or other science help- 
ful. Must have sufficient typing ability te perform 
routine duties in technical library. Good starting wage 
and excellent company benefits including profit shar- 
ing. Reply in complete confidence, starting salary re- 
quirement and qualifications, to B-325. 

PUBLIC Library of Des Moines. Positions open for 
librarians I: large branch, new building under con- 
struction, reference & bibliographic, beginning salary 
$5668, $5954, or $6240 depending upon experience; 
librarian II: head of a small branch, requiring one 
year professional experience and with begianing sal- 
ary $6552, $6890, or $7228 depending upon experi- 
ence, All positions require graduate LS degree. Lib- 
eral fringe benefits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Dir., 
100 Locust St., Des Maines 50309. 

CATALOGER: Rock Island Public Library. Li- 
brary degree required. Salary open. Liberal fringe 
benefits. Air-conditioned building. Apply to: Anne 
Benner, Ln., Public Library, Rock Island, Ml. 

LIBRARIAN I. Children’s, reference, and catalog 
librarians for an expanding system. New $3,000,000 
Henry Ford Memorial Library in the planning stages. 
Beginning salary $5776, and up to $6404 with experi- 
ence. Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Department of 
Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

ASSISTANT art librarian. Assist with book selec- 
tion, cataloging, and general administration of fast- 
growing art museum library serving museum staff, col- 
lege students, and the public. Staff of 2 professionals, 
2 nonprofessionals, and a part-time page. Required: 
MLS degree from accredited school, history of art 
background, and a reading knowledge of one or more 
languages. Opportunity to participate in all phases of 
library work in an active museum and art school. Li- 
brary recently moved to new quarters, with room to 
grow. 38\4-hour week, month's vacation, generous sick 
leave, social security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
available, generous retirement plan. Salary open. Ap- 
ply Librarian, Toledo Museum of Art, Box 1013, To- 
ledo 43601. 

UNIVERSITY of Ilinois Library, Urbana. Rare 
book room librarian, Library degree, experience in 
rare book library desirable. Salary depends upon 
qualifications. Other positions available in technical 
and public service departments, beginning salary 
$6100. Academie status, participation in university re- 
tirement system required, group hospitalization avail- 
able, month's vacation, two weeks annual sick leave. 
Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Pers. Ln. 

TWO positions open in suburban library near 
Cleveland. Supervisor of children’s work, salary $6500 
-$7800. Prerequisites: MLS, experience, in children’s 
work, age 35-40. Work comprises 35% of total work 
of system, main library, and one branch. Imagination 
needed to develop a good program and svercome 
handicap of small quarters. Young people's librarian, 
Prerequisites: a real dedication to young peeple and 
a willingness to experiment. Man or woman, 23-35 
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ears, MLS, experience with young people. Salary 
range of $5800-$7200. New position in system, for 
new department in library. We are now designing a 


free YP area for seventh grade through high school. 


- 


ook budget excellent, audio-visual materials in abun- 
dance. Bright attractive space for bright attractive 
youngsters. Send for our complete description of this 
position. Both positions: state pension (no social se- 
curity), 40-hour week, month's vacation, sick leave. 
Apply Virginia Robinson, Shaker Heights Public Li- 
brary, 3450 Lee Rd., Cleveland 44120, phone: 216- 
WY 1-2031. 

OHIO State University Library is seeking candi- 
dates for the following positions which require a 
graduate degree from an accredited library school and 
acceptable professional library experience. Salaries 
listed are maximum beginning salaries depending 
upon qualifications. Merit increases follow. 1) Head, 
reference department, and associate (or assistant) 
professor. Administers reference department in the 
main library on an expanding university campus of 
ten colleges and graduate schools. Helps develop new 
methods to perform reference service for this large 
community of students and faculty. In addition to 
head, there are five reference librarians, three librar- 
ians of three graduate libraries, head of documents 
division, three clerks and part-time student assistants. 
Salary $11,868. 2) Readers adviser librarian and in- 
structor. Assists students and other patrons in use 
and interpretation of public catalog. Brings to their 
attention scope and location of materials related to 
desired subject. Advises undergraduate students re- 
garding substitution when requested book is not avail- 
able. Salary $7296. 3) Head, commerce library, and 
assistant professor (or instructor), Administers com- 
merce library containing approximately 54,000 vol- 
umes. Emphasis is on administrative functions and 
reference work. Cooperates with the faculty in book 
selection, Training or experience in field of commerce 
or business desirable, Salary $10,068. Apply to: Mrs. 
Celianna Wilson, Ohio State University Libraries, 
aoe Neil Ave., Columbus. An equal opportunity em- 

oyer, 

MADISON Public Library. Three librarian IHI po- 
sitions. Young adult services librarian, children’s li- 
brarian, main library, branch librarian. Salary, $6890- 
$8372. One librarian IT position as bookmobile librar- 
ian. Salary, $5954-$7228. Library degree from accred- 
ited library school and suitable experience required. 
Two librarian I positions, one in catalog order di- 
vision, one in art and music division. Library degree 
required but no previous experience. Salary, $5668- 
$6552. All positions except branch librarian will be 
at new main library building which will be com- 
pleted this spring. Benefits: Wisconsin retirement 
plan, social security, hospitalization insurance paid 
by the city, 22 working days vacation, liberal sick 
leave provisions. Apply Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, Asst. 
Dir., 206 N. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 53703. 

WAUSAU, Wisconsin. Head, reference and adult 
services. 5th-year degree required; some experience 
desirable. Excellent fringe benefits. Good salary 
schedule. Beginning salary commensurate with ex- 
perience and background. Send resume to Wayne Bas- 
sett, Dir, Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 54401. 


mountain plains 
LINCOLN, Nebraska, Bennett Martin Publie li- 
brary, Lincoln City Libraries. University community 
with excellent cultural resources. Two coordinator 
positions available, librarian JI, normal entry step 


$6108 (six steps to $7764). Extension service, 
branches, and county service. Children’s service, 
main and branch program for children and young 
adults. Also two beginning professional assignments, 
librarian I, $5280 to $6720. Audio-visual and fine 
arts librarian—film library, recordings, picture loan 
service Circulation librarian—adult service, loan, 
main and branches. Send resume to Personnel De- 
partment, City Hall. 

LIBRARIAN IT wanted by the Pueblo, Colorado, 
Public Library. Population 97,000. Three new posi 
tions now open. Opportunity to work ima new 
$750,000 library now under construction, Salary range 
$460-$550. Age 20-50. Degree required in library 
science. Experience is desirable but not essential. 
Two weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement program, 
and many fringe benefits. All applications showing 
experience and education will be considered. Apply 
to: Personnel Director, City Hall, Pueblo, Colo. 

PUBLIC library director for prosperous university 
community of 39,000. Opportunities for expansion and 
development. Library science degree. Experience pre- 
ferred. Salary open. Begin July 1. Apply: Mrs. R, E. 
Frank, Public Library, Grand Forks, N.D. 

HEAD Jibrarian for senior high. Position open dite 
to advancement. Central processing and clerical help 
provided. Present collection 9000 volumes, Antici- 
pated growth to 15,000 volumes within 3 years. Re- 
quires graduation from ALA-accredited library school. 
Tuition waivers to Colorado State College granted. 
School is oriented to the instructional materials con- 
cept and seeking a librarian with initiative. Send re- 
sume to LeRoy Hipkins, Admin. Off., School District 
No. 6, Greeley, Colo, 


southwest 


DIRECTOR of libraries, Public Library, Waco, 
Texas. Salary negotiable, $7740 to $10,080. Prefer 
male. Requires MLS from ALA-accredited school 
and 2 years experience. Population 109,000, new ti- 
brary facilities, 32 staff members, active Friends 
group, $147,000 budget. Apply J. A. Houston, Pers. 
Dir., City of Waco, Waco, Tex. 

LIBRARY director for municipal library serving a 
community of 40,000; 20 miles from Houston. Library 
opened February 24, 1963. Budget, $73,000. Graduate 
of an accredited library schoo] and three years varied 
professional library experience in a supervisory ca- 
pacity required. Salary, $6708-$8148, depending on 
experience. Apply: Fritz Lanham, City Mer., Box 
6097, Baytown, Tex. 77520. 


pacific northwest 


LIKE to travel? Be a children’s and young adults’ 
consultant in Oregon! Travel as you work—magnifi- 
cent Pacific shores, snow-capped Cascades, and pie- 
turesque cattle country. Enjoy skiing, boating, horse- 
back riding, mountaineering. Salary range $7050- 
$8580. Requirements: Graduation from a fifth-year 
accredited library school and four years experience in 
public library children’s work. Apply Oregon State 
Library, Salem. 

SEATTLE Public Library has immediate openings 
for graduates of accredited library schools. Salary 
$5460-$6840 depending upon experience. 22 days va- 
cation, sick leave, health insurance, retirement, and 
social security. Apply Personnel Office, Public Li 
brary, Seattle 98104. 

LIBRARIAN wanted for high school Ebrary. Posi- 
tion requires secondary teaching certificate with min- 
imum of 12 quarter hours library training. Salary 
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range $5100-$7000 for 9-month service. Contact W. 
Thomas, Supt., American Falls Public Schools, Amer- 
ican Falls, Idaho. 


far west 
ANAHEIM, California, needs librarians for a grow- 
ing city of 145,000. New buildings. Modern library 
system, Excellent promotional opportunities. Salary 
range: $545~-$570-$598-$628-$660, Vacation, sick 
leave, paid health insurance. California State retire- 
ment plan, credit union. Master’s degree in librarian- 
saip required, Experience not necessary. Apply to City 
of Anaheim, Personnel Department, 225 E. Broadway, 
Anaheim, Calif. Tel: Area Code 714, 776-0110, Ext, 
333. 

TIRED of cold weather? Enthusiastic? Imagina- 
tive? Like to live in the beautiful suburban city of 
Cntario, California, with mountains in the back- 
ground, ocean 45 miles west, desert 45 minutes east? 
Cntario City Library needs: 1) Children’s depart- 
ment head. Range $516-$618. 2) Young adult librar- 
ian, Range $471-$565. Retirement, hospitalization, in- 
surance, sick leave. Contact: James R. Housel, Hd. 
Ln., City Library, Ontario, Calif. 91761, phone, 714 
4.2758. 

CHILDREN’S and young people’s librarian. Butte 
County has immediate opening for a challenging po- 
sition developing a complete youth service program in 
the Butte County library system. Here is a chance to 
lve in a rural setting yet be near northern Cali- 
fornia’s major cities. Salary range $486-$639. Well- 
cualified person may be hired above entrance salary. 
Contact Butte County Personnel Office, Courthouse, 
Oroville, Calif, 

HELP us make history a vital part of our collec- 
tion, Sacramento City Library has an opening in its 
Business and Municipal Dept., where a local history 
collection is being developed. Beginning salary is 
epen; advancement to $645 with satisfactory work rec- 
erd. No written examination. 5th-year library school 
degree required. Apply to the Librarian, City Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 


alaska 
POSITION open—fisheries and oceanography science 
&ibrarian: U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Auke 
Bay Biological Laboratory, Auke Bay, Alaska. Com- 
plete charge of technical library serving the research 
staff at the Auke Bay Laboratory and a number of 
field stations throughout Alaska. Responsibility for 
coordinating with other libraries in Alaska. GS-9 or 
S-11, $9025-$10,812 starting salaries, which includes 
Alaska cost-of-living allowance. Transportation pro- 
vided by government to Alaska for employee and fam- 
ly, plus household goods, with work agreement of at 
east 12 months. 


hawaii 
CHILDREN’S librarian I for public libraries in Wailu- 
au, Maui. Two State of Hawaii civil service positions 
sequiring one year professional children’s library 
program experience and graduation from ALA-acered- 
ited school. Employment includes medical plan, so- 
zial security coverage, retirement plan membership, 
and other benefits, $5592-$7128, Foreign language 
catalog librarian for University of Hawaii library re- 
quiring graduation from ALA-accredited school and 
one year cataloging experience involying application 
of reading knowledge of French, German, and Rus- 
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sian, Employment includes medical plan, social secu- 
rity coverage, retirement plan membership, and oth 
benefits. $5868-$7488. Write Dept. of Personfel 
Services, 825 Mililani St, Honolulu. L 
canada 


LIBRARIAN for junior college. Bachelor's and li- 
brary degrees required, General duties inclede circu- 
lation, filing, and display work. Salary and other in- 
formation available upon request. Apply te Rev. D. 
F. Campbell, Prin., Xavier College, Sydney, N.S. 

UNIVERSITY of New Brunswick in Saint John, 
newly established and offering first two years in arts 
and pure science (200/300 students in 1965/66) re- 
quires: 1) Chief librarian. Challenging pesition for 
person of initiative and energy with appropriate ex- 
perience and accredited library school degree. Pri- 
mary duties in initial period will be acquisitions and 
planning. 2) General librarian. For dual rexponsibili- 
ties in cataloging and readers services. Excellent op- 
portunity for advancement in either area. Candidates 
should have accredited library school degree and 
preferably experience in LC classification. Both posi- 
tions: academic status, month annual vacation, usual 
fringe benefits, salary depending on experience and 
qualifications. For more information write, giving alt 
details, to G. Forbes Elliot, Prin., University of New 
Brunswick. 


POSITIONS WANTED r 


WOMAN, 39, MA in LS. Advanced graduate work 
in Classics and German. Some Russian. Prefer for- 
eign language library or acquisitions department 
combined with college teaching. No cataloging. Pre- 
fer Midwest, Write B-327-W. 

EXPERIENCED, qualified man, advantageously 
employed, wishes administrative position in research 
library, Boston or N.Y. Highest references. Fine 
arts, rare books, special collections. Write B-328-W. 

PART-TIME librarian. Have MLS, 3 yrs. experi- 
ence in college. university work; California school li- 
brary credential. Write B-324-W. 

WOMAN, 41, MS in LS from accredited library 
school seeks position working with A-V materials in 
university, public, or school library. Have 3 yrs. ex- 
perience as school librarian. Write B-326-W. 

LIBRARIAN with three years experience in busi- 
ness, science, administration, and general reference 
desires summer employment. Write B-329-W. 

WOMAN, 5th-year, BS in LS and MA in English, 
experienced in college and secondary library work, 
as well as teaching on these levels, seeks position as 
director of small college, junior college, or large pub- 
lic school library. Write B-330-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR ©. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 1965 


Climaxes a Decade of Planning, Pre-Testing, Rebuilding, and Expansion 


NOW the Encyclopedia with Authority, Scholarship, Accuracy, Scope, 
Readability, Student Motivation, Beauty, Durability -COMPREHEN- 
SIVE YET CONCISE. 

“One of the major curriculum-centered home and school encyclopedias 

. Outstanding accuracy . . . Superior overall production” —General 

Encyclopedias in Print. ‘‘An invaluable tool . . . for the full range of school 
years” — The Catholic Educator. 
Fifty Nobel Prize Winning Contributors—More Than Any ; f 
Other Encyclopedia In the World. Contributions by May Hill €: 
Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Father Redmond Burke, . 
Carleton Coon, Richard M. Dorson, Mary K. Eakin, Sara Innis 
Fenwick, George Gamow, Charles F. Gosnell, Virginia 
Haviland, S. I. Hayakawa, Hubert H. Humphrey, Robert Jastrow, E. T. McSwain, 
William C. Menninger, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Richard Nixon, 
Lester B. Pearson, Paul Sears, Harold Shane, Jesse H. Shera, Edwin Tunis, 
William Van Til, Paul Witty, the late Eleanor Roosevelt and President Kennedy, 
and many others. 





Thousands of Effective New Visual Aids; Exclusive New Full-Color State 
Maps with Indexes. 

Best Encyclopedia Buy in the history of educational publishing— 1,160 
pages added since 1964 Edition, yet the price is STILL only $66.25, plus 
postage, to schools and libraries (in the sturdy, ten-volume library binding). 










The UNITED EDUCATORS Inc. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Your choice of free American Educator reprints: ‘Modern Math" by Lola J. May of 
Winnetka Schools or “Shakespeare Quadricentennial Memorial Reprint" by Dr. 
Giles Dawson of Folger Shakespeare Library. Write to School and Library Service, 
Tangley Oaks Educational Center, Lake Bluff, III. 





The past can ta 
to today’s children 
if the words are magic enough 


Take a child’s natural interest, add a full measure of pictures that 
seach, season with words that have special sound and meaning, and 
you will have the most delightful dish of all: an alert, growing young 
mind. When you serve Childeraft, the HOW AND WHY Library, 
you open the windows to a fresh, new world of childhood in which 
youngsters can explore such subjects as Science, Literature, and the 
Arts. Look into the all-new Childeraft. 

It belongs on home, school, and 
‘ibrary shelves. 











CHILDCRAFT 
The HOW AND WHY Library 
FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION i 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome « Stockholm e Sydney + Toronto 
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The King and Queen 
Invited me 
To come to their house 


h y On Sunday for tea. 
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May I Bring A Friend?, illustrated by Beni Montresor, 
Caldecott Medal-winner 1965 


Two articles from the Legislative Workshop 
April 1965 


University Microfilms 
puts 75,000 
Doctoral Dissertations 
at your fingertips. 


Now you can offer a complete reference library 
of the research that’s being done at most 
of the leading universities and colleges in the country. 


Every month, University Microfilms We can also give you a complete copy 
publishes Dissertation Abstracts.This of any dissertation listed in Dissertation 
publication contains abstracts of every Abstracts. You have your choice of either 
dissertation received monthly from 150 microfilm or hard copy. Positive miero- 
colleges and universities. film will cost you about 114 cents a page. 

These abstracts are written by the Or you can get a xerographic copy of the 
candidates. They cover mathematics, original for about 4% cents a page. 
sciences, social sciences, and the human- To start your subscription, or for 
ities. They are indexed by expert cata- more information about this service, 
loguers from the Library of Congress. simply fillout the coupon and mailit tous. 

All in all, we’ve published more than 
75,000 abstracts in the past twenty- 
seven years. All of the back issues are 
available in bound volumes at a special 
price. You can subscribe to the current 
issues of Dissertation Abstracts for 
$70.00 a year. 


(] Please start our subscription to 
Dissertation Abstracts. 


C] Please send additional information. 
NAME cee ce eee eee een 7 
ADDRESS meroa T 
CITY EE T, STATE a 


v UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. 
M 313 NORTH FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


A subsidiary of Xerox Corporation. r 
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Square 
tubular 


construction 
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But don’t take our word for it. Ask an 
engineer which is best—square or round 
tubular construction. He’ll tell you that 
Demco’s square construction is much 
stronger, because there’s 200% more 
welding area. 

Both Demco’s “Little Work Horse” and 
“Handy Van” have been thoroughly 
tested at twice the normal load—160 lbs. 
back and forth over a 2” threshold 
25,000 times without failure of any kind 
—no looseness or wobble anywhere. This 
greater rigidity of construction is your 








No. 786 


No. 785 “Little 


Work Horse” “Handy Van” assurance of quiet operating book trucks. 
Your choice of Your choice of All new book trucks can be equipped with 
Gray or Tan. Gray or Tan. Demco’s “100% Protection” Bumpers. 


For Complete Details, Write For Des- 
criptive Folder. 


JEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES © Box 1488 Madison, Wis. @ Box 1586 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 


From Bro-Dart’s Line of Ready-to-Wear 
(and wear and wear and wear...) 
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Sectional Card 


Catalog Cabinets... or, Solids, in 2-, 4-, 6-, and... for large Card Trays... R 
for a growing collection 9-, 12- -tray sizes sized economy, 60! uniform for all cabinets 


Panai 









j i 
| | ‘ 
| 
i 
12” Stool... Magazine Rack... All Purpose Table... Newspaper Rack... 
Story Hours are one purpose — compact, 6 shelves Always needed Table with tapered 
many more hold 22 periodicals legs, holds 10 





Utili-Truck... 
2 multi-purpose shelves 
held 50 to 75 books 





Revolving Dictionary 


Stand... Slopes to suit Paperback Rack... 
large books 


, slim space saver, forward 
felt padded base bottom shelves 


Selected Stock Furniture 
In the Traditional Style 


...‘off-the-rack” prices yet “tailor- 
made” in style and construction. s 
Bro-Dart offers the design and comprehensive 


durability of its most popular pieces a itis a i f 
in the Traditional style at substantial e aie aar S 
savings in cost; quality control fine furniture 


| Write today 

for prices... 

_ and for your copy 
of the 


insures the same craftsmanship 4 designed 

as signified by the Bro-Dart s 

mark of distinction. Available in especially for 
light or dark finish. - libraries. 





Ero Dart Industries m Dept. 1543C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 m 1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 520 King St., West = Toronto, Ontario 
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APRIL COVER 
Beni Montresor’s charming il- 
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Laws, Law-Makers, and Libraries, John E. Fogarty 


Beans in May I Binga 276 The Legislative Process, Robert W. Frase 
Friend?, by Beatrice Schenk 285 Notable Children’s Books of 1964 
wle Regniers (Atheneum), have i , : 
Nici eeapded the 1964 Calde- 28° The New Detroit, Setting of ALA’s 1965 Annual Confer- 
cott Medal. The first page is ence, Jerome P. Cavanagh 
the April cover. (See also page 293 System Analysis—Prelude to Library Data Processing, 
238 and the Notable Children’s Joseph Becker 
Books of 1964, page 285.) 

300 Library/USA Staff 
The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- DEPARTMENTS 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own g 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 236 Bulletin Board 
Acceptance of an advertisement 939 Free for All 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 248 Memo to Members 
eae, aa 253 Intellectual Freedom 
Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 259 Washington Report 
tion interested in library service , 
and librarianship. For further in- 303 Recruitment 
formation write to the Member- 395 News Hom the Divisions 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 306 Library Technology 
The ALA Bulletin is indexed in : x 
Readers Guide, Education Index, Cay sae Gadgets 
and Library Literature. A micro- 310 Classified Advertisements 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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VINABIND 

1913 Washington Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 63103 

Please send me: 

C] Free catalogue of 1250 VINABOOKS in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


ECI Catalogue” (@ $5.00) of 29,000 VINABOOKS 
available for order, 


NAME o 

ADDRES Sras a i CALL FOR A MEETING OF THE 
MEMBERSHIP OF ALA 

A A eee STATE ZIP ee 


In accordance with Article I, Section 2 
of the Bylaws, the Executive Board 
issues this call for a Meeting cf the 
Membership will be to discuss any mat- 
The Meeting will take place at Cobo 
Hall’s Convention Arena at the Annual 
Conference in Detroit and will follow 
a meeting of Council on that same date. 
The purpose of this Meeting of the 
Membership will be to discuss any mat- 
ters which the membership may wish to 
discuss and to refer or decide these mat- 
ters in accordance with Article YI of 
the ALA Constitution. 

Epwin CASTAGNA, president 

American Library Association 


“Complete listings of BOWKER'S 
“Paperbound Books in Print.” 


ak Sa me ne mA St Sa ek NE Sek tet 
Íe ame am mae mm sr SY EO A i S SAE 
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SEND IN THIS 
COUPON... 





ADDITIONS TO READING FOR AN AGE OF CHANGE 


A number of libraries which have subscribed 
to the second series of reading guides in the 
Reading for an Age of Change series, published 
l by ALA in cooperation with the Publie Affairs 
Committee, Tne., 381 Park Avenue, South, New 
| York, N.Y. 10016, have inquired about publica- 
| tion dates for the pamphlets. 


CA l ALO G S l | Four new developments in the second series 
" | of guides can now be reported. 


Organization of the fifth Author Selection 
and Advisory Committee, cultural anthropology, 
| is under way with Norman Finkler, deputy di- 


GET 
THESE TWO 
VINABIND 


NOW-—in two easy-to-use catalogues——you 
can have at your fingertips a complete list 
of the VINABOOKS available either in stock 


or by order. You'll find the titles contained 
in these catalogues cover every subject 
area-—and, of course, they're all available 
in VINABIND —- the modern binding that 
gives paperbacks the permanence of hard 
bounds. VINABOOKS could be the solution to 
your library’s budget and space problems! 


ISN'T IT TIME YOU LOOKED 


into VINABIND? 
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rector, Department of Publie Libraries, Mont- 
gomery County, Bethesda, Md., as chairman, 
The start of production on the first manuscript 


in the second series, the reading guide on po- 
| litical science, “Man and His Government,” 
| being written by Max Lerner, and the arnounce- 
| ment of an author for the guide on philosophy 
| are expected by the time this information ap- 
| pears in print. 


In addition, the manuscript for the second 
guide, contemporary drama, is expected in July. 


ALA Bulletin April 1965 


The essay is being written by John Gassner, 
author and critic, who has accepted authorship 
replacing George Freedley. Because of the press 
rf personal work connected with the move of 
the Theater Collection from The New York Pub- 
lic Library to the new Lincoln Center, Mr. 
Freedley had asked to withdraw. 

Work is continuing on selection of an author 
for the biology guide. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
The letter by Lamar Wallis of the Memphis Pub- 


lic Library criticizing Ervin Gaines’s references 
to Memphis in the Intellectual Freedom depart- 
ment was received just as the February issue was 
going to press. Mr. Gaines’s comment on the letter 
arrived promptly but could not be included in 
the same issue: “It is right and proper to have 
the record on Memphis straight. However, Mr. 
Wallis is at the central nerve of the problem when 
he raises the question of whether ‘every scrap of 
paper’ should be defended. If the ‘scrap of paper’ 
falls within the law, who should defend it? Not 
librarians? It would be interesting to hear from 
others.” By “others” Mr. Gaines probably means 
other librarians. 





SUGGESTIONS TO NOMINATING 

COMMITTEE SOLICITED 
Members of ALA are invited to submit 
suggestions for ALA officers in 1966. The 
ALA Nominating Committee has the re- 
sponsibility of selecting nominees for first 
vice-president and president-elect, second 
vice-president, and twelve seats on the 
ALA Council. An effort will be made to 
select Councilors to represent as many 
aspects of professional interest as pos- 
sible. Suggestions should be sent well in 
advance of the Detroit Conference since 
the committee’s assignment must be com- 
pleted by that time. Nominations should 
be sent to— 


A. P. MARSHALL, chairman 
ALA Nominating Committee 
Inman E. Page Library 
Lincoln University 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65102 


















THE QUESTION: 
“Haven’t you any novels 
Pll enjoy reading?” 








THE ANSWER: 
“Here are two that 
librarians recommend as 
delightful reading.” 





Diplomatic hi-jinks 


Ilyitch Slept Here 


By Henry Carlisle 


“...a hi-jinks affair among the East-West 
diplomatic set [in dae ergs that ends 
in as unusual a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion as could be imagined. All of this is 
done with a delightful and delicious sense 
of comedy. It is nice to have such a pleas- 
antly humorous (first) novel; this re- 
viewer recommends it for all library 
collections which need something light- 
hearted — and this should be almost all 
libraries regardless of size.” 

—Library Journal. $4.95 


Autumn Romance 


One Year 
in Autumn 


By Kathleen Kranidas 


“The story of the 20th year that Jessica 
Courtguard taught English in a Seattle 
High School is a good one and is well told. 
... At 42 she was the beloved center of a 
group of the boys and girls she taught. . . . 
Bud Adams, slightly older brother of one 
of the boys in this group, was an integral 
part of it. Through the strong mutual at- 
traction which had to be faced and dealt 
with by Jessica and Bud, the essence of 
Jessica as a true teacher and a fine 
woman, though as emotionally vulnerable 
as anyone, shines clearly.” 

—Library Journal. $4.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Good Books Since 1792 
Philadelphia/New York 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT 
AWARD WINNERS 


Maia Wojciechowska, who wrote Shadow of a 
Đull, and Beni Montresor, who illustrated May 
! Bring a Friend? (written by Beatrice Schenck 
de Regniers), have been awarded the Newbery 
and Caldecott Medals for 1964. Both books are 
published by Atheneum, 

Miss Wojciechowska, a recognized authority 
en bullfighting and a world traveler, has been 
writing since she was sixteen. Born in Warsaw, 
she was educated in Poland, France, England, 
and the United States, and has traveled exten- 
sively, particularly in Spain, the setting for her 
novel. Shadow of a Bull is the story of a boy 
whe is expected to follow in the footsteps of his 
late father, a great bullfighter, but he feels his 
life lies in a different direction. 

Beni Montresor, a native of Verona, Italy, is 
primarily known as a theatrical designer, al- 
tnough May I Bring a Friend? is not his first 
picture book. He designed the Metropolitan 
Opera production of The Last Savage, by Gian- 
Carlo Menotti, which opened January 23, 1964, 
exactly three months after its world premiere 
ia Paris. A previous picture book, The Witches 
of Venice, served as the basis for a San Fran- 
cisco Ballet Company production to be pre- 
miered at the New York State Theatre this year. 

Newbery runner-up is Across Five Aprils, by 
I-ene Hunt (Follett). Caldecott runners-up are 
hain Makes Applesauce, illustrated by Marvin 
Bileck, written by Julian Scheer (Holiday 
Fouse); The Wave, illustrated by Blair Lent, 
written by Margaret Hodges (Houghton); and 
A Pocketful of Cricket, illustrated by Evaline 
Ness, written by Rebecca Caudill (Holt). 

The medals will be presented at the Newbery- 
Caldecott-Wilder Awards Banquet, Tuesday, 
Jaly 6, in Cobo Hall, Detroit, during the 1965 
annual conference of ALA. 
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ANOTHER TRIBUTE i 
On January 14 in New York City tħe Educa- 
tional Media Council honored Mrs. Grace T. 
Stevenson at a luncheon. C. WALTER STONE of 
the University of Pittsburgh’s Graduate Library 
School, chairman of the ALA Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee, said about her at that time: 

A professional organization is the spur, the 
communications system, the cement, the catalyst 
and coordinator of action in our fields. To my 
way of thinking, the heart of a professional or- 
ganization is represented in its secretariat. It is 
in this context that my remarks have beea 
drawn. What follows is not a tribute in a fbr- 
mal sense or a testimonial. Those will come 
later at many other occasions. I would simply 
like to say this about our colleague, Grace 
Stevenson, based on experiences I have had in 
working with her and in seeing her im action. 

1. She has been and is for the American Li- 
brary Association staff the single strongest and™ 
most supportive continuing voice raised in be- 
half of adult education. 

2. She has been and remains in ALA head- 
quarters the single strongest supporter of li- 
brary participation in and development of sound 
audio-visual services (including the work of 
ALA’s Audio-Visual Committee). 

3. She has been and is the single most articu- 


late conscience of ALA (and at times, I may 
say, very articulate indeed) in fields which re- 
late to her professional responsibilities. 


4. She has been and is an able representative 
of the American Library Association in matters 
relating to public policy and legislation. 

5. She has been and is a forceful personality 
becomes known and makes an indelible 
impression on all persons with whom and ac- 
tivities with which she is associated. 

6. She has and does support the Educational 
Media Council idea and its projects through 
direct participation when possible and by neces- 
sary approval of ALA representation. 

7. She has said and, I believe, continues to 
state that upon retirement she will “really re- 
tire’—a matter which I personally regret, if 
true, and which I hope will not actually prove 
to be the case. Her talents are needed in many 
areas including professional education. 

8. Grace Stevenson has been and is. in my 
estimation, a person whose ability to cut through 
to the heart of professional problems and in- 
terrelationships for purposes of organizational 
planning and operation have been invaluable to 
all with whom she has worked in the media 
field. 


who 
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The February Editorial 


There is more than a tone of disapproval in 
Peter S. Jennison’s reply to the Committee for 
Decent Literature’s request for cooperation in its 
attempt to place decent literature in the hands 
of our youth. I detected a note of real hostility, 
the nature of which is hard to understand. To 
disagree with something is one thing; to dispar- 
age its motives is another. Mr. Jennison is guilty 
f the latter when he calls the film, Perversion 
a Profit, “libelous” and appealing to “prurient 
interests.” He places himself in a peculiar light 
to claim that the film condemns “all paperbound 
books as obscene” when it certainly does no 
such thing. His remark is an absolute falsehood 
and should stand corrected. How a film which 
was made in the legitimate interest of alerting 
parents to watch what their children read can 
be said to appeal to “prurient interests” violates 
every rule of logic and amounts to mere sophis- 
try. 

There are other evidences of questionable rea- 
soning in Mr. Jennison’s article. The popularity 
of a novel or the fact that it is recommended by 
an English teacher does not make it a good 
novel. Yet Mr. Jennison would have us draw this 
conclusion from his remarks about Catcher in 
the Rye. The latter novel may be good or bad, 
but certainly not for the reasons expounded by 
Mr. Jennison. 

I do not feel that all people concerned about 
what our young people read believe that “school 
and public libraries are full of pornography and 
have to be cleaned out.” Yet as soon as a voice 
is raised in defense of decent books, this cry 
goes up, along with the one concerning 
“freedom to read.” Freedom to read what? If 
one admits that reading influences for good, 
then one must accept the other side of the coin 
that it can influence for evil. The federal gov- 
ernment no longer approves the feeding of gar- 
bage to hogs, since they produce contaminated 
food when such a practice is followed. If bodies 
reflect what they eat, so minds reflect what they 
think, and thinking is affected by reading. 

I am not so willing to dismiss concern for our 
present state of literature so lightly as Mr. Jen- 


‘ nison. Maybe you do not wish to, nor should 


you, cooperate with CDL. That is for you to de- 
cide. But I for one am not going to condemn 
their efforts or question their motives. I shall 
trust that they have the good sense to continue 
acting as advisers, not censors. The fact that 
they came to Mr. Jennison for help indicates 
that they wish to act in acceptable ways and 
with proper guidance. Mr. Jennison has given 
them little of the latter. 

I read your article, and feel that in all fair- 
ness, you should print my rebuttal. If your Asso- 
ciation really believes in “freedom to read,” as 
you claim, you will publish my reply. I shall 
know, then, that you are acting in the best inter- 
ests of our youth. Your editorial left a doubt in 
my mind which should be clarified. 

F. H. JouHnson 
Morrisville, Pa. 


Mr. Johnson’s assumption that the Committee 
for Decent Literature originated the proposal to 
which Mr. Jennison’s letter (the February edito- 
rial) was a reply is unwarranted. The Commit- 
tee for Decent Literature would never be 
identified as a “national service organization” 
(see the editorial headnote). The following is a 
letter to Mr. Jennison.—Eb. 


Thank you for replying so thoughtfully and well 
to that “national service organization” and its 
proposal for a nationwide survey. Your reply, as 
published in the ALA Bulletin, February 1965, 
adequately establishes the viewpoint which should 
deter that organization from its plan. I say 
“should” when I would prefer to say “will,” be- 
cause I doubt if that or any other organization 
commencing such a study is interested in chang- 
ing its plans. Your answer, together with copies 
of the Library Bill of Rights and the principles 
of the Freedom to Read declaration, both of which 
you enclosed with your reply, is a commendable 
action. Even if your reply does not halt the pro- 
posed survey, it may cause that organization’s 
leaders to think more seriously before they begin 
it. 

I am interested because, although I am a stu- 
dent and not yet a full member of the profession, 
I will be soon. My generation of librarians will be 
faced with this problem to a greater extent, I fear, 
than any group of librarians yet. I hope we will 
be able to speak as frankly and as freely, with 
due consideration for all parties involved, as you 
have done in your reply to that organization. 

Guy L. St. CLAIR 
Urbana, TIl. 
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These are two of the first three letters on Mr. 
Jernison’s editorial to be received. The third, 
which is not published because it was longer than 
tae editorial itself and could not be cut to ad- 
vantage, denounced it on more forthright terms 
taan Mr. St. Clair approved it. Ne doubt the cor- 
respondence will burgeon, and worthwhile letters 
en both sides will be published in the next is- 
sue.—Ep. 


lowa-Iilinois Cooperation 


In February’s ALA Bulletin, Alex Ladenson’s 
article on library legislation was read with much 
interest and curiosity, 

In the section “Interstate library compacts,” we 
would like to add two pieces of information. 

First, the Iowa General Assembly enacted the 
Interstate Library Law February 19, 1965. 

Second, the Ilinois and Towa state libraries 
have entered into a verbal agreement to support 
an interstate library system. This system has its 
headquarters at the Keokuk Public Library, 
Keokuk, Iowa. Equipment, routines, and informa- 
tior: regarding the system are now being estab- 
Kished. 

Using existing facilities in Jowa and Illinois, 
libraries will participate in centralized ordering, 
cataloging, and processing of books. Local li- 
braries will share in the use of books purchased 
with funds made available from both Iowa and 
Minois state libraries. 

In addition, the services of a library field con- 
sultant are available to local libraries in either 
staze. 

We believe this interstate system is the first to 
begin actual operation in the United States. 

Doris A. Forey, administrator 
Towa~IHinois Library System 
Keokuk, Iowa 

ALMEDA GARN 

State Library Field Consultant 
Keokuk, Iowa 


Nurses Are Professionals 


With luck, I may be the only public health 
nurse to have read H. Thomas Walker’s article, 
“In-Service Training for Subprofessionals” 
(February). 

His comparison of the doctor~public health 
nurse relationship with the librarian—library 
aide is unfortunate. The latter relationship is 
that of a professional who supervises a non- 
professional in a confined, structured situation. 
In comparison, the public health nurse is one of 
the most extensively educated of the nurse spe- 
ckzlists and works in the total community with 
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more autonomy than other nurse specialists. She 
maintains more nearly equal relationships with 
the doctors in her area who neither supervise 
nor administer her programs, 

Mr. Walker would be well advised tc inquire 
into the nursing profession’s experience in at- 
tempting to delineate the role and function of 
the professional nurse, the trained practical 
nurse, and the nurse aide and to provide ap- 
propriate educational experience for each. 

Mrs. ANN Meissner, R.N. 
Madison, Wis. 


Conservatives Unite 


A year ago in Worcester, Mass., the Conserva- 
tive Library Association was founded. Now it is a 
nationwide organization and we want to open 
our rolls to all who believe as we do in the his- 
toric conservative mission of libraries. Our aim 
is to provide libraries with books on both sideow# 
of issues, libraries with no pornographic or taste- 
less books for young people to read, libraries de- 
voted to preserving this republic under God. 

A book list, “Books in Good Taste,” will be is- 
sued to fill the need for a source of data on books 
that will not offend. It will be edited by profes- 
sional librarians. Patriotic groups and others will 
be aided in their efforts to cleanse libraries of so- 
cialistic and pornographic materials. Trustees 
will be given help and comfort in their search 
for librarians that are both qualified and conser- 
vative. A voice will be provided, and it is the only 
such voice, for libraries that are bulwarks against 
socialism, demoralization, and revolution. 

Our life membership is $10 for all, regardless 
of income, as we oppose penalizing achievement. 
Our membership rolls will be kept im strictest 
confidence as we know the wrath of so-called 
“liberals” at first hand, and the extert of their 
true “liberalism.” 

Braprorp Harrison III, M.S., president 
The Conservative Library Association 
Hawthorne, N.J. 07506 


Mr. Harrison is director of the Hawtherne, N.J., 
Public Library —En. eee 





This is the last issue of the Bulletin which will 
be sent to 1964 members of ALA. Other mem- 
bership publications are discontinued at the 
same time. Those who have not renewed their 
memberships are urged to do so now. not only 
for their own sakes but because reinstating 
lapsed memberships is a time-consuming opera- 
tion at ALA headquarters. 
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What is an advanced encyclopedia 
doing in the 5th grade? 


any authorities say it belongs there. 


‘ade Teacher, for example, in its No- 
mber, 1964 issue, said: 


‘oday’s students are taught, and learn, 
r more than school children of 10 or 

years ago...by the fifth and sixth 
ades, many students demand, and 
n use, additional research material 
yond that provided by the three basic 
esmentary encyclopedias.” 


its review of the Encyclopedia Inter- 
tional in the same issue, Grade 
acher noted: 


“he Encyclopedia International is the 
st completely new, major encyclope- 
a in many years, completed in July, 
‘64, after more than four years of 
‘eparation. In many ways, it is an 
iginal concept, not derived from nor 
ised upon any other work... 


| WWNOLLYNIGLINE VIG3EOTOADNS 


“The comprehensive subject cover- 
age comes from well-qualified authori- 
ties, many of them Nobel and Pulitzer 
prize winners ...The subjects are based 
on a survey into the reference needs of 
students and teachers conducted by the 
University of Illinois...” 


The Jnternational is the work of some 
1,800 expert contributors under the di- 
rection of Dr. Lowell A. Martin, former- 
ly Dean, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers » The State University. 


“The writing style is clear and direct, 
and use is made of unorthodox headings 
which enhance interest and whet 
curiosity...” 

The /nternational is edited by George A. 
Cornish, formerly Executive Editor, 
New York Herald Tribune, whose accom- 
plished aim was to make this encyclope- 
dia as readable as a newspaper. 
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“All the features and data are easily 
located by consulting the general index 
bound in the twentieth volume...The 
index is a valuable tool in teaching stu 
dents the proper use of an index and 
cross references. With a minimum 
amount of instruction even the pupils 
in the upper intermediate grades should 
have no difficulty in its use...” 


The 120,000-entry Index is the work of 
Sarita Robinson, formerly Editor, Read- 
er’s Guide to Periodical Literature 


“Intermediate grade students, and 
junior and senior high students, should 
find this an excellent source for infor 
mation and quick reference.” 


Grolier invites you to inspect the /nter- 
national, and see for yourself how it 


answers the need for a more challeng- 
ing encyclopedia in your classroom 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INTERNATIONAL 


A Publication of aA Grolier 


INCORPORATED 
SCHOOL & LIBRARY DIVISION 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


NEW ANIMAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


= astetsietes SLOAN and PEARCE 







EXCITING NEW ADVENTURE 
by Tony Palazzo 
AMERIGO, 
The WANDERING 
TORTOISE 


Written and illustrated by 
Tony Palazzo. Journey of 
a young Galapagos turtle 
from his native Pacific to 
New England and back. 
Combines geography, 
American history, and a 
charmingly presented 
moral. Color illustrations, 
with full-color cover and 
jacket. Reading level 3, interest level 2-4. 56 
pages. $3.75 list, $2.81 net.* 


| Amerigo 


| pou Wandering Tortie 


| 





C. B. Colby 
ANIMAL- NATURE BOOKS 


New in library editions, these fascinat- 
ingly written books are by one of Ameri- 
cas best-known nature writers. Illus- 
trated with photographs and drawings. 
Covers in color. Each book $3.95 list, 
$2.96 net.* 


WILD DOGS Tells about the bush dog, coyote, 


dingo, foxes, jackals, wolves, and 
others in the wild-dog family. Reading level 6, 
interest level 4-up. 128 pages. (1965 copyright) 


WILD CATS Describes the 17 principal mem- 


bers of the wild-cat family, in- 
cluding lion, tiger, and leopard. Reading level 6, 
interest level 4-up. 120 pages. 


PETS Easy-to-read information on the selection, 
care, and housing of all kinds of pets. 
Reading level 4, interest level 4-up. 160 pages. 


FUR and FURY Tells about the “Mustelidae” 


family; wolverine, mink, 
marten, otter, badger, skunk, fisher, and weasel. 
Reading level 6, interest level 4-up. 128 pages. 





4 High-Interest Level Books About People and Events from History 
to Help Students and Adults Solve wuss Problems 


. and hereby hangs the tale . 


OUT OF THE PAST — Grade 5 reading level 
FASCINATING STORIES FROM YESTERDAY 


—Grade 6 reading level 


FAMOUS AMERICANS — Grade 7 reading level 


THE STRANGE AND THE IMPOSSIBLE—Grade 8 reading level 


’ a brand-new series of four develop- 
mental readers by John Hurst ‘and Judith Tom, published by Mid- 
America Press, Ten high-impact stories about real people and events 
in each book. Written at upper-elementary-grade reading levels to 
attract and sustain the interest of reluctant high-school and adult 
readers. Perfect for developmental and remedial reading programs. 
Exciting for students and a valuable resource for teachers. Black and 
white illustrations. Full-color covers. Reading level grades 5-8, in- 
terest level 5-adult. Each book 64 pages, $2.25 list, $1.69 net.* 





Duell, Sloan and Pearce and Mid-America Press library editions are published and distributed by Institutional 


Book Service. 


* All prices are net, postpaid to schools and libraries. All books are bound in reinforced cloth and 


are unconditionally guaranteed. 
ORDER FROM: 


gs INSTITUTIONAL BOOK 


A $A Childrens Press Company. 


rrr S 


SERVICE 


Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60607 


Institutional Book Service, a sales/service organization for a selected group 


of quality publishers. 
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ley levien 


WITH 
GAYLORD 
PERIODICAL 
BINDERS ores: 


PAT. 3,151,886 


Periodicals look more inviting, stay cleaner, last longer, when 
you display them in Gaylord Periodical Binders. Attractively styled 
with either flexible or rigid covers, these binders will protect and 
prolong the life of even your most popular magazines. 


Series 680 has flexible covers, the front transparent, back 
opaque. Series 780 has rigid, transparent covers front and back. 
Each is available in eight popular sizes and two colors, sable brown 
or apple red. Both series feature a quick acting hidden lock and 
stainless steel compression springs which automatically accommodate 
thick or thin periodicals. 


Add reader appeal to your periodicals, Send for complete infor- 
mation on Series 680 and 780. Prices from $2.85. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc.@ 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Collier's is the most used 
major adult encyclopedia 
in secondary schools. 









How do we know? 


6 out of 10 
secondary school librarians 
say SO. 


(The exact figure: 59% ) 
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Until recently, there had never been any real research 
among librarians on encyclopedia usage. 


To arrive at meaningful answers, a leading 
research organization, Bennett- Chaikin, Inc., was asked 
to conduct an objective national survey. 


This meant that no librarian was to know the identity of the 
research sponsor. 


The results confirmed our own observations. 
In the brief time-span that Collier’s has been on the scene 
(first edition, 1951) it has achieved a unique position 
of leadership in secondary school usage. 


Some of the other answers in the survey suggest why. 
Most librarians said: 


Collier’s was easiest to read and understand. 


Collier’s had the most inter esting, 
stimulating style of writing. > 





Collier’s had the best 
maps and illustrations. 


Collier’s was best organized 
for practical information. 


Collier’s had the most useful index volume. 


The answer to the next question was therefore hardly 
surprising. When the 674 reporting librarians were asked which 
of the three major adult encyclopedias they would choose if they 
could have only one on their shelves, they again picked Collier's. 


By a percentage greater than Encyclopedias “A” and 
“B”? combined. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011 
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NOW READY 


A Synoptic Philosophy 
of Education 


Arthur W. Munk. Unity in education 
is seen as the savior of these chaotic 
times, A summary of various schools 
of educational philosophy leads to the 
selection of the best features of each 
into a synoptic philosophy. 

272 pages. $4.50 


APRIL 5 


Washing Elephants and 
Other Paths to God 


Minton C. Johnston. Unconventional 
messages (from a man who thinks that 
religion ought to be exciting) show 
God’s love and protection in the sim- 
plest acts of every-day life. 
128 pages. 


Handbook of Effective 
Church Letters 

Stewart Harral. Very helpful to the 
minister and the church correspondent 
—ideas and techniques used by suc- 
cessful ministers along with letters 
ready to adapt to the needs of the 
reader’s own church. 
208 pages. 


A Church for These Times 


Ronald E. Osborn. A book about 
church union offering a realistic view 
of the practical aspects, a readable 
style, and an enthusiastic approach. 
The author urges Christians to unite 
for meeting the crucial task ahead 
for the church. 
192 pages. 


$2.25 


$3.50 


Paper, $1.95 












...man seeks the hand of 


On the Edge of the Absurd 


Lance Webb. In a world filled with 
the “absurdities” of boredom, empti- 
ness, lovelessness, and death, Christian 
hope provides meaning to those who 
can otherwise find no meaning in life. 
160 pages. $2.75 


Thunder on the Mountain 


T. Cecil Myers. Sermons that interpret 
the Ten Commandments in the light 
of today’s moral needs show the church 
as the answer to moral and spiritual 
problems now confronting mankind. 
Written in direct language. 


176 pages. $3.00 


Preaching to be Understood 


James T. Cleland, From one cf Amer- 
ica’s master pulpit teachers comes a 
witty and realistic look at some of the 
problems facing the minister each day. 
Very helpful to ministers and seminary 
students. 


128 pages. $2.75 
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God in all areas of life 
MAY 10 


Mature Religion 


Orlo Strunk, Jr. An examination of 
the writings of Freud, Jung, Fromm, 
and others provides the non-profes- 
sional with a norm by which to ex- 
amine his own personal growth or the 
effectiveness of his church 

160 pages. $2.75 


JUNE 7 


What Christians Believe 

Georgia Harkness. An examination of 
today’s slipping moral standards. 
Christian faith again provides the per- 
spective by which man may judge the 
pressures wrought by community, poli- 
tics, and the mass media. 


72 pages. Paper, 75¢ 


The Compassionate Christ 
Walter Russell Bowie. A study of the 
Christ depicted by Luke. Should have 
broad appeal for the everyday Christ- 
ian as it pictures the divine coming 
through the familiar rather than 
through the unusual. 


320 pages. $5.50 


Foundations for Purposeful 
Church Administration 

Alvin J. Lindgren, Administration 
viewed in relation to the church’s mis- 
sion gives a basic philosophy rather 
than mere “know-how” to the student 
seeking a realistic outlook or the min- 


ister confused by current demands. 





304 pages $5.50 


(fy A New York, N. Y. 
he BINGDON PRESS Nashville, Tennessee 
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From the Executive Director's Office 
March 31, 1965 


Mas. Grace T. Stevenson 
ALA Headquarters 
Chicago, Ilinois 


Dear Grace 


You Leave us today for your well earned retirement 
in Tucson - and we wilh akwaus miss you., So manu 
persons and 40 many aroups have told you, but we 
know best of all. 


You ane going abroad right away and I would Like to 
promse you that we will keep you gree of Letters 
from Headquarters - but I cannot. The habit of 
turning to you, wherever you are, 4s too strong to 
be put aside quickly. Nevertheless, we wll do 

our best to cope with the matters you have akways 
handled so welt. 


The calendar says you have reached the point of 
netinement but it 46 ckearly evident to anyone with 
eyes to see that the calendar must be in error. No 
one can quite see you settling comfortabLy into the 
stereotype of senior citizen. You are, indeed, 
senior in judgment and experience, but you will 
always be youthful in outlook, philosophy, and 
interests. 


You were at ALA grom September 1, 1951 to 

March 31, 1965 - thirteen years, five months, 
and thirty-one days. So many days and nights 
devoted to the Association and its objectives! 
So many conferences, speeches, plane rides, 
train trips, stags meetings! A Long time ~ and 
a good time for ALA, 
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You are not the kind of person who dwells upon 

the past for you have always been absorbed with the 
tasks and chakkenges of today and the hopes for 
tomorrow, Nevertheless, I hope you will occasion- 
aklly allow yourselk a Look into the past with the 
consciousness of something of the gratitude we alt 
keel for your career of service to Librarianship 
and society. Your contributions have been notable - 
in Kentucky, Indiana, California, Washington, with 
ALA, and as president of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the USA, : 


Our hearts and minds will often recall your 
graciousness, your patience with people and 
problems, your <iumness with us when patience 

was no Longer a virtue, nour incisive remarks 
which always brought our sometimes rambling staffs 
discussions back to the main point, your way with 
an audience, your gay Laughter which was always 
with people and never at them, the good books and 
anticles you saw to it that we read, your constant 
concern that daily and pedestrian affairs not keep 
our eyes grom broad purposes and objectives. 

ALL this - and much more - you Leave with us, 





The Constitution of ALA nequines the Executive 

- Dinector to report occasionally for the staff. 
White nothing could make me more sad than seeing 
you Leave Fifty East Huron Street, nothing ever 
gave me greater satisfaction than to acknowledge, 
in this brieg and incomplete way, the impress 
you have tegt upon ALA and the profession. 


From all of ud ~~ 


Our deep and Lasting wishes gor 
Happy days! 


David H. Che 
ALA Headquarters Stafs 


ALA Conferences: Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San 
Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Salutes the School Library 
Award Winners for 1965 


Dade County Public Schools 


Miami, Florida . 6. 6 o a a ee es First Prize, $2,500 
Public Elementary Schools of New York City . 
New York, New York . o poao a a a ee ee ee ew ee a. Second Prize, $1,500 
and 

Wilson Elementary School District No. 7 

Phoenix, Arizona... oa a a ek Second Prize, $1,500 
Bellevue, Washington, School District No. 405 

Bellevue, Washington . . a0 a a a a ee a Third Prize, $1,000 


The cash awards, which will be used to enlarge book and 
magazine collections, will be presented during National 


Library Week, April 25-May 1, at ceremonies to be planned 
in the four winning communities. 





In addition to these awards, six school systems received honorable menticns: 
Fort Richardson, Alaska, Schools; Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools; School 
District 68, Skokie, Ilinois; Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Central Schools, Scotia, 
New York; Mooresville, North Carolina, City Schools; Radnor Township Schools, 
Wayne, Pennsylvania. 

Inaugurated in 1963, the Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library Awards 
program continues to highlight the importance of good elementary school librar- 
ies to the quality of education . . . to stimulate public interest in school libraries 
...and to encourage citizen planning for their development. 

The program is administered with the advisory assistance of the American 
Association of School Librarians, a Division of the American Library Association 
and a Department of the National Education Association. 
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LEXINGTON, MASS., PUBLIC SCHOOLS — 1964 SECOND PRIZE WINNER. Photo by Gordon N. Converse for the Christian Science Monitor 


$5,000 To Be Awarded in 1966 in the 
Fourth Annual Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards 


Awards of $2,500, $1,500 and $1,000 each will be given to the three selected 
school systems which, with due consideration of resources, show the greatest 
measure of growth and progress toward the goal of good school library service in 
the elementary schools of the system as a whole. 

For Application write to the School Library Supervisor in your state; to the 
American Association of School Librarians, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60611; or to School Library Awards, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


IWS i ‘ ; 
© Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 


17,68 
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Rare Book Collections: ACRL Monograph 27 
Experts cover the nature, handling, and use of the rare book new 


collection in ten essays written under the editorship of the 
Custodian of the Chapin Library, Williams College. Included 


are: Nature and Importance of Rare Books; Developnient of aT 
Rare Book Collections in the United States; Acquisition of om 


Rare Materials; Organization of a Collection; Processing Rare 





Materials: 


Cataloging and Classification; Care, Maintenance, 


and Restoration; Physical Housing and Equipment; Access, 
Service and Publication; and Rare Book Library and the 
Public. A useful review of the needs and special problems 
which the rare book collection, large or small, presents. 


H. Richard Archer, editor. Ready now. 


American Library Laws, 3d ed. 


$3.00 


A compilation of state, federal, and territorial laws, through 
1982, concerning libraries. Each state and territory is listed 
separately with its laws classified by subject or type of li- 
brary. Compiled under a Council on Libr. ary Resources grant. 


Alex Ladenson, editor. 


$15.00 


Doors to More Mature Reading 


Annotations in depth for nearly 150 carefully selected adult 
books of special interest to mature young adults. Committee 
of the Young Adult Services Division, A.L.A., Elinor Walker, 
chairman, $2.50 


Issues of Freedom in American Libraries 


Thirty articles, reprinted from the ALA Bulletin, which re- 
cord and interpret a number of problems concerning freedom 
faced by librarians in recent years. Everett T. Moore. $1.75 


Living School Libraries 


A graphic account of the origin and first years of the one 
million dollar Knapp School Libraries Project. 35 mm, color 
filmstrip and 33 1/3 rpm flexible vinyl record. Narrated by 
Forrest Tucker. $6.00 


Standards for Children's Services in Public Libraries 


Presents officially adopted objectives for library service to 
chidren with qualitative standards. Committee of the Public Publishing Dept. 


Library Association, A.L.A 
25-49 copies—75¢ each 


$1.00 


50 or more~-50¢ each 


American 

Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 1962-1964 
+ 

A ome volume reprint of the 82 Subscription Books Com- Library 
mittee reviews from The Booklist and Subscription Books er 
Bulletin, September 1, 1962 to July 15, 1964. Encyclopedias Association 
and other reference works are analyzed in detail. Each re- 
view clearly states whether or not purchase is recommended 
and. why. Subscription Books Committee, A.L.A. $2.00 Chicago 60611 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


Report on the Conference on Intellectual 
Freedom, January 23-24, 1965, 
Washington, D.C. 


Stimulated by 48 hours of concentrated discus- 
sion by tough-minded and well-informed experts 
on the legal, social, political, and religious im- 
plications of censorship, the Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee recommended to Council at 
Midwinter the establishment of a legal office in 
ALA to be charged, among other things, with 
the responsibility for gathering facts on censor- 
ship, for promoting action to guide and defend 
libraries and Hbrarians in trouble, and for voic- 
ing in courts and legislative chambers ALA’s 
opposition to restrictions on the printed word. 
Because the IFC recommendation raises techni- 
cal questions within ALA, the Executive Board 
will study the proposal, looking forward to final 
action by Council at the Detroit Conference. 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee’s motion 
followed its two-day conference, which was at- 
tended by experts from many disciplines who sat 
down with members of the national and various 
state intellectual freedom committees to air their 
opinions about the threat of censorship and. to 
present the facts in their possession. About 75 
persons participated. The atmosphere generated 
by so many well-informed men and women was 
somewhat electric, and a note of urgency crept 
in from time to time, which made the danger of 
censorship seem larger and more threatening 
than it may actually be. But the major purpose 
was served of identifying the extent and depth 
of the opposition to free circulation of ideas: in 
the United States. Strengthening its resolve to 
involve ALA directly as a responsible agency for 
protecting those rights which it has repeatedly 
professed, IFC was unanimous that the time has 
come for “more than lip service,” which was the 
expressed theme of the conference. 

The papers presented at the conference will ap- 
pear in full in the June ALA Bulletin and later in 
a separate publication, While it is a little early to 
judge these matters accurately, the conference 
probably will have a long-range effect on librari- 
ans and upon the professional organizations 
which represent their interests in the larger 





sphere. The contents of the report and the many 
opinions expressed can only be sketched here. 

One emphatic thought reverberated through 
the conference: Librarians, in general, are net 
living up to their responsibilities, nor are they 
as far in the vanguard as others would like to 
see them. In one workshop session several nonli- 
brarians urged librarians to broaden their selec- 
tion of materials—to exercise the right to in- 
clude in their collection materials which may be 
offensive to some. One conferee went further, as- 
serting that even hard-core pornography should 
be preserved for future research. 

Edward de Grazia, the attorney who has been 
deeply involved in legal defenses of many liter- 
ary works, said, among other things, that “under 
present laws no book selected by a librarian can 
constitutionally be found obscene. Why? Be 
cause any such book must have at least some 
slight redeeming social importance, The very act 
of library selection testifies to and engrafts such 
importance upon it.” But de Grazia had much to 
say also that was not complimentary about 
librarians’ willingness to precensor books, and 
he cited Asheim, Castagna, Wagman, and others 
who have repeatedly urged librarians to the 
broadest interpretation of their responsibilities. 

Theodore Gill, president of the San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, defended religion against 
the religious, as it were, by half apologetically 
admitting that much of the pressure and anxiety 
fostered against libraries has a religious orienta- 
tion, but he denied vigorously that this has any- 
thing to do with religion, which accepts all 
truths, even the unpleasant ones. He specifically 
urged the full understanding of sex through lit- 
erature, rejecting those carping criticisms about 
obscenity based on shocking words and scenes. 

From the civil rights struggles came Charles 
Morgan, who, by example in his defense of 
Negro rights, earned the opprobrium of his fel- 
low citizens in Birmingham, Alabama. Forced to 
leave his home, he has recently been appointed 
head of the regional office of ACLU in Atlanta. 
Morgan had impassioned words, because he is 
an impassioned man: “Freedom to read may be 
lost in the mind of an editor in a publishing 
house in New York or a librarian’s refusal to 
purchase in Amarillo. The First Amendment 
may die quietly in the mind of an author who 
knows ‘what gets textbooks in trouble.’ The little 
decisions rationalized by the editors of newspa- 
pers and magazines are as undramatic as a slow- 
moving freight train to Dachau or the word 
‘denied’ stamped on the visa application of a 
young girl from East Berlin.” Librarians, Mor- 
gan said, “are the guardians of a battlefield of 
mankind, the library. No written policy of book 











selection, no lawyer and no law, no constitution 
can protect the freedom to read. For none of 
these are of value without you.” 

In a look at the political scene, Wesley Me- 
Cune, director of Group Research, a Washington 
service organization, identified interlocking and 
overlapping organizations of the extreme right, 
and deplored what he called the “nonbook,” that 
publication which appears mysteriously out of 
nowhere, sponsored by who knows what group 
and financed in devious and unidentified ways. 
The right wing, in McCune’s view, is obsessed 
but wily, nostalgic for a nonexistent past but 
threatening and dangerous in its methods. 

Someone closer to our lives and activities, Lee 
A. Burress, Jr., chairman of the English depart- 
ment, Wisconsin State University, cataloged a 
long and discouraging series of attacks on books 
used in schools and school libraries. He made 
the whole problem more immediate and concrete 
for the public librarian, who, like the teacher, 
day in and day out faces the gritty chore of dis- 
posing in some sensible way of the irate father, 
the disturbed mother, the provoking politician, 
the overweening policeman, all without submit- 
ting to the hard pressure of the community phil- 
istines. Burress entered a plea for educators “to 
teach our students to read, in the largest sense 
of the word, and let us fill our libraries with all 
the books we can and then let us absent our- 
selves... .” 

William Kvaraceus of Tufts University. after 
many years of study in guidance and juvenile 
delinquency, has concluded that reading does 
not affect behavior in any significant manner. 
Altheugh he warned that premature introduction 
of certain materials into the life of the child 
might in some way be upsetting to those who 
are delicately balanced, he saw no important 
resson to withhold or sequester material, 

Dan Lacy of the American Book Publishers 
Council set the tone for the conference in the 
opening address by reviewing the question of 
obscenity and the law, while another old friend, 
Peter S. Jennison, chaired a panel at the final 
meeting which touched on other related sub- 
jects, including the need to publicize offenses 
against liberty. 

interspersed between the formal addresses, 
werkshop discussions sought to precipitate into 
acion those broad ideas provoked by the speak- 
ers. 

The one area of doubt detected in the general 
unanimity was the inability of librarians still to 
define with any clarity their relationship with 
miners. Broad-scale book selection and free ac- 
cess evoked no disagreement, but librarians on 
the front lines could not easily Jet the matter 









rest there. Their doubts about the wisdom, or at \ 
least the workability, of a no-holds-barred ap- 


‘proach led to a recommendation for a second 


special conference to be devoted to the prob- 
lems of intellectual freedom as they affect li- 
brary responsibility toward minors. 

The exhilaration and excitement of the con- 
ference, intoxicating as they were, leave one 
cloud on the horizon for this observer. A closed 
conference of hand-picked enthusiasts runs the 
danger of being only partially informed. We do 
not wish to be Mr. Gradgrind and insist on 
nothing but facts, but there may be some merit 
in applying the braking force of contrary, or at 
least less thoroughly committed, opinion. When 
like-minded people discuss an ideological ques- 
tion, their mutual enthusiasms are self-reinforc- 
ing. In such an atmosphere an acceleration of 
assent is generated which picks up speed Hke an 
express train on a down grade. The dangers 
from censorship, grave as they are, do not re- 
quire impetuosity. Omission of consultation with * 
those who do not agree that a free press is an 
absolute right is perhaps a manifestation of 
intellectual arrogance. Let us proceed with 
“deliberate speed,” insuring equal emphasis on 
both words. We once knew a professor who was 
fond of saying “he who runs too closely on the 
heels of truth may be kicked in the face.” eee 


THE AUSTRALIAN 


... now covering entire continent of Aus- 
tralia and dependent territories in one 
quality national newspaper, announces : 


NEW OFFER TO LIBRARIES 

The 5,000 libraries in U.S. and Canada re- 
cently sampled can now order the special 
Saturday edition on/y for $7.50 per year, 
seamail postage included. Six months trial 
offer $4.00. 
The Saturday AUSTRALIAN provides the 
largest and most authoritative literary sec- 
tion published “down under” for book re- 
views, the Australian theater and arts, and 
feature articles. 

If you did not see the sample copy, or 

want another more recent ISSUE, rite, 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
SUITE 1103 230 WEST 4isr STREET 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
GEORGE E. MCCADDEN, U.S. MANAGER 
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Not a slip in a cartload 


Tedious slipping of returns is a thing of the 
past when books are charged out with a 
Recordak Microfilmer. The book card travels 
with the book, so on return, book is ready for 
shelving as is! 


Saves 2¢ on each book. Easier shelving is 
only part of the story. Doing away with rubber 
stamping speeds the whole charge-out routine 
... Saves up to 2¢ on each book handled. 


Recordak Microfilming can also provide 
vital security for your library’s records. Call 
your local Recordak Representative for more 
details, or write: Recordak Corporation, 770 
Broadway, Department G-4, New York, New 
York 10003. 


Book -charging problems solved in a word—Microfilm 


aes ‘a 
= _ 
a =RECORDERK SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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LIBRARY BUILDINGS INSTITUTE 
July 1-3, 1965 
SHERATON-CADILLAC HOTEL, DETROIT 
sponsored by 
The Buildings and Equipment Section of the 
Library Administration Division 


in cooperation with 


the American Association of School Librarians, the American Library 
Trustees Association, the Association of College and Research Libraries, 
the Public Library Association, and the Resources and Technical Services 
Division. 


Program 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION: Mistakes That Have Been Made in Recent Library 
Buildings. 
(Thursday evening) 


TYPE OF LIBRARY SESSIONS 
(Friday & Saturday) 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Four periods devoted to presentation and critiques of plans of university, college, 
and junior college libraries. 

Final period devoted to the planning of a technical processing area in a large 
university library. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Two periods devoted to the function of the trustee in library building planning. 
Two periods devoted to presentation and critiques of plans of public libraries. 
Final period devoted to the planning of a technical processing area in a large 
public library. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


First period topic will be: Team Planning the School Library. 

Second period will be devoted to planning a central office processing center. 
Third period topic will be: Novel and Ingenious School Libraries. 

Fourth period topic will be: Accommodating Non-print Materials and Equip- 
ment in School Library Quarters. 

The final period will consist of a tour to a selected number of school libraries 
in the Detroit area. 


For Reservations: 


Write to LAD Library Buildings Institute, American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Ilinois, 60611. Attendance. lim- 
ited. Deadline: June 21. 


Registration fee: $12. (This does not include lodgings or meals.) Room rates in- 
clude free parking, radio-T.V., air-conditioning. Sheraton-Cadillac guaranteed room 
reservation deadline: May 21. Room reservations may be made on housing fom, 
page 65, January ALA BULLETIN. Please indicate reservation is for the LAD 
Buildings Institute. 
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Metalab Equipment Company 
is pleased to announce 
the acquisition of 


STANDARD WOOD 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


The quality name in library 
furniture is now a division of 
the leading manufacturer of 
scientific and educational fur- 
niture. To users this means one 
thing: Standard Wood can now 
serve you better than ever, be- 
cause its resources have been 
substantially expanded. The 
high levels of design, workman- 
ship and performance which 
you have come to expect from 
Standard Wood will be main- 
tained and further improved. 


1 


Developers of The Donnell Line and for 
25 Years Manufacturers of The Most Complete and 
Advanced Line of Library Furniture 
270 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L.1., N.Y., 516-931-3100 





LIVELY READING FOR GROWING MINDS 
New Books for Young People 


’ THE POET WHO COULDN'T ANDREW JOHNSON 
OO WAIT FOR SPRING 


By BRONSON POTTER 
Illustrated by Patricia Rosenkranz 






By EDWIN P. HOYT 


This, the latest volume in 


While he and his friend, Spotted Reilly & Lee’s Presidents 
Dog, shiver in the coldest winter 50188, tells the story of the 
that ever was, the Poet tries to man who tried $0 Carry 
cheer them both by describing Ut Lincoln’s intention of 
all the wonderful things they 


will do when spring comes. È 
But Spotted Dog falls ill, was thwarted—and almost impeached—by 


opportunistic politicians is an exciting chap- 
ter in our political history. The author inter- 
weaves the life and background of the “back- 
woods tailor” from Tennessee with a per- 
ceptive study of the new social and political 
forces which came into being after the Civil 
War. 
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“binding up the nation’s 
wounds.” How Johnson 






and, forgetting his own 
troubles, the Poet nurses 
him back to health. By 
the time he has, not 
only the weather but 
k the Poet’s ideals have 
—  —______—_ changed for the better. 








z ‘ Young Adults/156 Pages/Photos/Index/ 
K-2/ Ages 4-8/32 Pages/8-color ills./82.96 “Bibliography/$3.95 






While kicking through the grass The Wish Bottle 
one summer day, Randy discovers By PENELOPE COKER WILSON 
a beautiful, bluey-green bottle— 
obviously a wishing bottle! He 
tries it a few times, and it works. 
Maybe it can take him to the moon! How Randy learns a quiet 
lesson about the relative merits of wishes and surprises, makes 
this an intriguingly unusual story. 


Illustrated by Corinne Borja 


K-3/ Ages 6-9/48 Pages/3-color ùls./$3.25 


A tale of adventure and heroism... 


SIEGE HERO 
By DOROTHY ROSSEN GREENBERG 
Woodcuts by Robert Borja 


A May morning in 1574 finds Jan, son of Hendryk the 
baker, playing happily with his pet pigeons. But before 
nightfall, his beloved city of Leyden is surrounded by 
Spanish troops, and Jan is sent to Rotterdam to seek aid. 
In his exciting travels the boy steals through enemy lines, 
escapes from a dungeon, evades a knife-wielding Dutch 
turncoat, and fulfills his mission. The courage of the 
freedom-loving Dutch people and the sacrifice they make 
to save the starving city make for a moving climax. 





Ages 10-14/144 Pages/2-color ills./$3.95 


tus REILLY & LEE company 


114 WEST ILLINOIS STREET + CHICAGO 60610 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 


On January 19, the Congress tackled another 
feature of President Johnson’s three-part educa- 
tional program. The Higher Education Act of 
1965 was introduced that day in both the House 
and Senate, S.600 by Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D., Ore.) ; H.R.3220 by Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D., N.Y.) ; and H.R.3221 by Rep. Edith 
Green (D., Ore.). (The Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act was introduced January 12, 
the day the President submitted his education 
message to Congress. The preschool programs 
under the Economic Opportunity Act will carry 
out the preschool portion of his full education 
program. ) 

Hearings before the House Special Subcom- 
mittee on Education, under the chairmanship of 
Mrs. Green, began on February 1 with Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Anthony J. 
Celebrezze and U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Francis Keppel as administration spokesmen. 
ALA witnesses were expected to testify toward 
the end of February or early March. 

Major features of the proposed five-year high- 
er education legislation include Title I, Universi- 
ty Extension and Continuing Education; Title 
II, College Library Assistance and Library Train- 
ing and Research; Title III, Strengthening 
Developing Institutions; Title IV, Student As- 
sistance (A—Undergraduate Scholarships; B— 
Insured, Reduced-Interest Loans; C—College 
Work Study Program Extension and Amend- 
ments; D—Extension of National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program). 

Although every title would provide some area 
for library-related activity, Title II, which is di- 
vided into two parts, is most significant. 

College Library Resources. Purpose: To assist 
and encourage institutions of higher education 
with grants to acquire for their libraries books, 


periodicals, documents, magnetic tapes, phono- 
graph records, audio-visual materials, and other 
related library materials (including necessary 
binding). 

Authorization: $50 million for fiscal 1966 and 
such sums as may be necessary for the four suc- 
ceeding years. 

From 75 per cent of the sums appropriated 
each year, the commissioner would be authorized 
to make basic grants up to $5000 to each institu- 
tion submitting an approved application, provid- 
ed that the level of other funds spent for this 
purpose does not fall below the yearly average 
expended for such materials during the two-year 
period ending June 30, 1965, and that additional 
funds be spent for those materials to match the 
grant on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 

From the remainder of the 75 per cent, the 
commissioner would be authorized to make sup- 
plemental grants for the purposes established 
under this title to institutions of higher educa- 
tion and combinations of such institutions in 
amounts not exceeding $10 for each full-time 
student (including the full-time equivalent of 
the number of part-time students). Applications 
for these supplemental grants, which carry no 
matching requirement, must, among other things, 
provide a general description of how the grants 
would be used to improve the size or quality of 
the institution’s library resources. 

With 25 per cent of the sum appropriated for 
each year plus any amounts not needed under 
the preceding programs for basic and supple- 
mental grants, the commissioner would be empow- 
ered to make special grants to 1) institutions of 
higher education which demonstrate a special 
need for additional library resources and which 
demonstrate that such additional library re- 
sources will make a substantial contribution to 
the quality of their educational resources; 2) 
institutions of higher education to meet special 
national or regional needs in the library and in- 
formation sciences, including those in the bio- 
medical, physical, and social science fields; and 
3) combinations of institutions of higher educa- 
tion which need special assistance in establish- 
ing joint-use facilities. Grants under this section 
may be used only for books, periodicals, docu- 
ments, magnetic tapes, phonograph records, 
audio-visual materials, and other related library 
materials (including binding). 

To advise the commissioner on developing cri- 
teria for supplemental and special purpose 
grants, an eight-member Advisory Council on 
College Library Resources would be established. 

In his testimony before the House education 
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subcommittee, Commissioner Keppel stated: 


Although this Nation contains some of the finest uni- 
versity libraries in the world, the fact nevertheless 
remains that the overwhelming majority of our aca- 
demic libraries have totally inadequate collections. 
Fifty per cent of our four-year institutions of higher 
learning and 82 per cent of our two-year institutions 
fal below accepted minimum standards in the num- 
bez of volumes in their libraries. 


Likrary Training and Research. Purpose: To 
assist institutions of higher education with 
grants to train persons in librarianship, includ- 
ing the training of specialists in the communica- 
ticn of information in the bio-medical, physical, 
and social sciences. 

Funds granted to applicant institutions must 
be spent for new or enlarged programs of library 
training to substantially increase the opportuni- 
ties for library training throughout the country. 

Research and Demonstrations Relating to Li- 
braries and the Training of Library Personnel. 
The commissioner would be authorized to make 
grants to institutions of higher education and 
other public or nonprofit private agencies, insti- 
tutions, or organizations and to individuals for 
research and demonstration projects relating to 
the improvement of libraries or library training, 
including development of new techniques, proc- 
essing equipment, storage, and information dis- 
tribution. 

The commissioner also testified: 


An estimated 125,000 additional librarians are re- 
qiired simply to meet minimum staffing standards 
fcr the expanding system of school, public, and uni- 
versity libraries... 

Title XI of the National Defense Education Act, 
as amended in 1964, provides support for institutes 
conducted to improve the qualifications of school 
librarians. This program of NDEA school library 
institutes would be replaced under Title I, Part B, 
of the present Act, which not only authorizes school 
library institutes but also regular sessions and short- 
term programs for recruits. The need for good initial 
training and continued upgrading of school librarians 
is critical, as the facts cited earlier have shown. We 
expect that the new authority contained in Part B 
will be used to ensure expanded training oppor- 
tunities for school librarians, 


STATUS OF ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATION BILL 


The House General Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, chaired by Rep. Carl Perkins (D., Ky.), 
completed its hearings on H.R.2362 and ap- 
proved the measure for consideration by the full 
House Education and Labor Committee during 
the first week in February. ALA witnesses pre- 
senced testimony before the subcommittee during 
the week of Midwinter. On January 25, ALA 
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President Edwin Castagna appeared with a 
group of educators, and on January 27, Mary V. 
Gaver moderated an ALA panel of librarians 
interested in school libraries which included 
Cora Paul Bomar, Mrs. Mildred P. Frary, Mrs. 
Alice C. Rusk, Mrs. Georgia R. Cole, Charles 
W. Adams, and Peggy Sullivan. 

The Senate Education Subcommittee, under 
the chairmanship of Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D., Ore.), concluded its hearings on the com- 
panion bill (S.370) on February 11, the day 
another panel of ALA witnesses appeared: Vir- 
ginia MeJenkin, Mrs. Alice Brooks MeGuire, 
and Wesley Gibbs, superintendent of School 
District No. 68, Skokie, Tl. 


PRESIDENT’S BUDGET REQUEST FOR LIBRARY 


PROGRAMS IN 1966 


Closed hearings on various aspects of the 
fiscal 1966 budget, which President Johnson sent 


to Congress on January 25, were under way in” 


February. Public witnesses were expected to be 
called later. ALA will testify in suppor? of ap- 
propriation requests to implement library-relat- 
ed items, probably in mid-March. 

In submitting his budget, the President said 
that it is a plan of action. 


It defines our goals, charts our courses, and out- 
lines our expectations ... It is a budget of priori- 
ties, It provides for what we must do, but not for all 
we would like to do .. . Less urgent programs must 
give way to make room for higher priority needs, 
And each program, old and new, must be conducted 
with maximum efficiency, economy, and produc- 
tivity... 


His requests for funds to finance library pro- 
grams include the following estimates for fiscal 
1966 (July 1, 1965-June 30, 1966): Depository 
library distribution, $1,049,000; higher educa- 
tion facilities construction (including libraries), 
$641,750,000; publie libraries, $55,000,000-— 
Title I, public library services, $25,000,000, Title 
I, public library construction, $30:000,000; 
NDEA Activities, $412,044,000; Vocational Edu- 
cation, $257,491,000; Proposed Legislation for 
Elementary and Secondary Education, 
$1,255,000; Proposed Legislation for Higher 
Education, $260,000,000. 


From the Library Services Branch 
by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert Á. Cari 


EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIF 
Title XI, added to the amended National De- 
fense Education Act which was signed by Presi- 
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dent Johnson on October 16, 1964, makes availa- 
ble an expanded institutes program of higher 
education which includes training programs for 
school library personnel. For fiscal 1965 Con- 
gress appropriated $22.5 million for federal sup- 
port of the Title XI institutes. 

Twenty-six colleges and universities are plan- 
ning to conduct NDEA institutes for school li- 
brarians in the summer of 1965: Colorado, Uni- 
versity of Denver; District of Columbia, Gallau- 
det College; Georgia, University of Georgia; I- 
linois, Northern Ilinois University, University of 
Illinois; Indiana, Indiana University; Kansas, 
Kansas State Teachers College; Kentucky, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Others are Louisiana, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; Massachusetts, Boston University; Michi- 
gan, Western Michigan University; Minnesota, 
University of Minnesota: New York, Queens 
College, State University of New York at Alba- 

“ny, State University of New York at Geneseo; 
North Carolina, Appalachian State Teachers 
College; Ohio, Kent State University; Oklaho- 
ma, Northeastern State College, Oklahoma State 
University; Oregon, University of Oregon: Ten- 
nessee, East Tennessee State University; Texas, 
North Texas State University, Our Lady of the 
Lake College, Texas Woman's University; 
Washington, University of Washington; Wiscon- 
ain, University of Wisconsin. 

All enrollees will be eligible for stipends of 
$75 a week while attending the institutes, plus 
$15 a week for each dependent. No travel allow- 
ances are provided, (Additional information can 
be found in the ALA Washington Office Report, 
ALA Bulletin, January 1965, p. 22-23.) For 
questions as to specific requirements for admis- 
sion and other aspects of the institutes, contact 
should be made directly with the sponsoring in- 
stitutions. 


FISCAL 1966 NDEA INSTITUTES 


Although summer 1965 NDEA Title XI: insti- 
tutes (which will include those for school li- 
brary personnel) have yet to begin, planning is 
already going forward for institutes for the fol- 
lowing year. Schedule of institute procedures to 
be used by the U., S. Office of Education for 
fiscal 1966 awards follow: 

May 1965. Announcement and instructions for 
developing proposals will be sent to colleges and 
universities, 

September 1, 1965. Final postmark date for 
submitting proposals. 

September 1965. Review and rating of propos- 
als by panels. 


November 1965. Announcement of location of 
institutes for summer of 1966 and academic year 
1966-67. 


INSTITUTE ON PROBLEMS OF LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

The Association of American Library Schools, 
the Library Education Division of ALA, and the 
Library Services Branch have been working on 
plans for an Institute on Problems of Library 
School Administration to be held in Washington 
on April 14-15. The program is planned for five 
sessions. It was necessary to limit the total num. 
ber of conferees to 50, approximately half of 
whom will be graduate library school adminis- 
trators who have accepted their first such posi- 
tion within the past five years. Primary purpose 
of the institute is to provide creative ideas and 
information for improvement and development 
of library education. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION INFORMATION 

To continue furnishing current information in 
a constantly changing field, the Library Services 
Branch has prepared for March publication 
Continuing Education for Librarians: Confer- 
ences, Workshops, and Short Courses-—-1965--66, 
compiled by Sarah R. Reed, library education 
specialist of the branch. Miss Reed is also in the 
process of updating the Library Education Di- 
rectory, 1962-63. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF MICROFORM MASTERS 
ESTABLISHED 

The Council on Library Resources has made a 
grant of $35,000 to the Library to establish a Na- 
tional Register of Microform Masters. The ex- 
istence and location of master negatives of micro- 
copies of books and periodicals will be recorded 
in this national register, whether reported to the 
LC by sources in this country or abroad. The rege 
ister will be published so that libraries and others 
seeking information about microcopies may use 
the register by referring to the various published 
LC catalogs, which will provide key numbers for 
reference to the register. 

The register stems from earlier activities of the 
Library, which maintains a Microfilming Clear- 
ing House for reports on the status of projects to 
film manuscript collections and long runs of se- 
rial publications, and of the Philadelphia Biblio- 
graphical Center, which in 1951-61 published the 





Union, List of Microfilms. The national register 
wil. extend but not replace the Microfilming 
Clearing House, and the Library’s publication en- 
titled Newspapers on Microfilm will continue to 
list microforms of newspapers. 

Through an earlier grant from CLR, the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries sponsored a study 
of “The Bibliographical Control of Microforms,” 
conducted by Professor Wesley Simonton. Since 
the results of that study appeared in the Winter 
19€3 issue of Library Resources and Technical 
Services, representatives of ARL, LC, and ALA 
hare worked out cataloging methods and other 
details; and ALA’s Subcommittee on the National 
Union Catalog has modified the original proposals 
and worked out the design and pattern for the 
national register. 

The $35,000 grant for the national register is 
to cover two years of operation. In that period, 
currently produced master copies and existing 
master copies of past microcopying projects (if 
re-reported) are to be published in a comprehen- 
sive register. Entries will be made chiefly under 
LG card numbers or under National Union Cata- 
log numbers when such numbers exist for micro- 
copies; otherwise, entries will be made by author 


Apex 


and title. Ultimately, the published register will 
become a supplementary feature of The Netional 
Union Catalog, which the Library of Congress 
publishes to record the location of important re- 
search books in American libraries. 

Information regarding reporting to the register 
will appear in this column at a later date. 


NEW COPYRIGHT BILL INTRODUCED 

A comprehensive bill to revise the preseat U.S. 
Copyright Law was introduced in the Senate 
(8.1006) and in the House (H.R.4347) by Sen. 
John L. McClellan and Rep. Emanuel Celler, re- 
spectively. The 1965 bill is, in most respects, the 
same as the general revision bills introduced in 
the Eighty-eighth Congress—-S.3008, H.R.11947, 
and H.R.12354—but there have been some tech- 
nical changes intended to improve or to clarify the 
language of the 1964 bill, as well as a few changes 
on matters of substance. The bill attempts to syn- 
thesize or reconcile a number of sharply conflict- 
ing interests and viewpoints. 

Some of the important provisions of the 1965 
bill of interest to libraries are: 

Single national system. Instead of the present 
dual system of protecting works under the com- 
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MAGAZINES « PAMPHLETS * BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION —AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


| Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, ete. together for ready reference! 


Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 


Five convenient sizes: 


10°x7” x4"; 12VA" XG a xA"; 137x10"x312"; 14 A110343”; 16a" x TTA" xd”, 


Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


| Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION. 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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mon law before they are published and under the 
federal statute after publication, the bill would 
establish a single system of statutory protection 
for all works whether published or unpublished. 

Duration. of term. The present term of copy- 
right is 28 years from first publication or registra- 
tion, renewable by certain persons for a second 
period of 28 years. The bill provides for a term 
of the author's life plus 50 years, in order to 
bring it into line with the copyright term in most 
eountries. For anonymous works and works made 
for hire, the term would he 75 years from publi- 
tation, with a maximum limit of 100 years from 
creation of the work. The life-plus-50 or the 100- 
year term would apply to unpublished works, 
which are now protected under the common law 
without time limit. 

Government publications. The revised bill con- 
tinues the prohibition in the present law against 
copyright in “Government publications” and pro- 
vides for no exceptions, but it attempts to clarify 
the scope of the prohibition. 

Fair use. The bill would add a provision to the 
statute specifically recognizing the doctrine of 
fair use, but without any attempt to indicate the 
application or define the scope of the doctrine. 
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Notice of copyright. The statute now requires, 
as a condition of copyright protection, that the 
published copies of a werk bear a copyright 
notice, The bill calls for a notice on published 
copies, but omission or errors would not forfeit 
the copyright. Innocent infringers misled by the 
omission or error would be shielded from liabil- 
ity. 

Registration. As under the present law, regis 
tration would not be a condition of copyright pro- 
tection but would be a prerequisite to an infringe 
ment suit. In general, the extraordinary remedies 
of statutory damages and attorney's fees would 
not be available for infringements occurring be- 
fore registration. 

Manufacturing clause. Certain works must now 
be manufactured in the United States to have 
copyright protection bere, The bill proposes sev 
eral modifications that would narrow the scope 
of this clause and would permit the importation 
of 3500 copies manufactured abroad instead of 
the present limit of 1560 copies. 








NEW DELHI P.L.480 OFFICE TO DO MICROFILMING 
The establishment of a microfilming laboratory 
in the Library’s Public Law 480 Book Procure- 


4 OUTSTANDING BIOGRAPHIES 
in the exciting TRUE STORY SERIES 


“\ Now there are twelve titles in the True Story Biographies series, 
| Each presents the life of an historical celebrity whose aceomplish- 
ments will inspire young Americans. All are Ulustrated in two 
colors, with jackets and covers in full color, Reading level 
interest level b-up. Each book 144 pages, $3.50 list, $2.65 net.” 


THE TRUE STORY OF 
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LAWRENCE OF ARABIA, by John Thomos 
CAPTAIN SCOTT as the South Pole by Will Holwood 

ma E SIR FRANCIS DRAKE, Privateer by Will Holwood 

<o s ALBERT SCHWEITZER, Humanitarian by John Merrett 
te / GANDHI, Man of Peace by Reginald Reynolds 
LORD NELSON, Naval Hero by Richard Houghton 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, Explorer by Richard Arnold 
ae ) CECIL RHODES in Africa by Peter Gibbs 


"Net, pastpaid fo schools and libraries. Free examination privileges. All 
i books bound in reinforced cloth, ond unconditionally guaranteed, Send 
pri for complete catalog, 





1224 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Hlinois 60607 
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your source of 
supply for the books 
and periodicals of 





General Agreement 
on Tariffs 





and the books of 
UNESCO 


is 
Columbia 
University Press 


For free catalogs and free subscription 
to The International Reporter (contain- 
ing news of current books from these 
U.N. agencies), write to International 
Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 10027 ` 











ment Center in New Delhi, India, is being made 
possible by a grant of $11,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. The grant provides for the 
purchase of a microfilm machine for the office and 
for the training in LC’s Photoduplication Service 
of two Indian nationals to operate the machine. 
Heretofore, newspapers and other journals 
have had to be sent to LC for collation and for 
microfilming, causing a delay in the receipt of 
the materials by other U.S. research institutions 
and involving an unnecessary expense (the use 
of hard dollars). Film will be developed in India, 
but for the initial period of operation at least, 
test strips will be sent to the Photoduplication 
Service for testing to insure quality control. 


GUIDE TO INFORMATION SOURCES FOR SCIENTISTS 


A new directory to help meet the information 
needs of scientists and engineers has been pub- 
lished by LC’s National Referral Center for Sci+ 
ence and Technology. The 356-page book is en- 
titled A Directory of Information Resources in 
the United States: Physical Sciences, Biological 
Sciences, Engineering, and may be purchased at 
$2.25 from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. 

The volume contains narrative descriptions of 
the subject specialization, information services, 
and publications of some 1100 organizations and 
institutions throughout the United States. Pro- 
fessional societies, academic research greups, in- 
dustrial firms, government offices, and technical 
libraries are included. 

The content has been drawn from the growing 
register of information being developed on a con- 
tinuing basis by the National Referral Center. 
The first directory to be issued in the center’s 
publications program, it represents an explora- 
tory effort to bring together diverse sources of 
information. 

The National Referral Center is now preparing 
a similar volume in the social sciences, based on 
data gathered in a special survey by the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Plans are being made for specialized list- 
ings to meet specific requirements in selected 
areas. 

Concurrently with its publications efforts, the 
National Referral Center—now in its second year 
of operation—is continuing to expand its central 
register of information resources and is active 
referral service. Of some 13,000 potential re- 
sources identified by the center to date, seme 9000 
have been approached by mail and more than 
4000 replies analyzed and cataloged. eee 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you’d understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
... turns out notices immediately. It’s a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. Š 




















The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. ¢ Chicago, Illinois 60610 





PARENTS & TEACHERS | 


Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, III. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, IIl. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Poa Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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AETNASTAK provides rigid, sway-braceless “Uni-Frame” con- > 5 standard depths 
struction—which means that every stack-unit is complete in 
itself. When you have 30 units of Aetnastak, you have 30 > Complete line of accessories 
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we'll duplicate 
all your catalog cards... 


and return them to you within 72 hours. 
Any number of duplicate catalog cards, 
copied photo-exact from your original. Same 
size, durable, top-grade stock, precision- 
punched and trimmed, returned to you in the 
same order as the file you submit . . . Samples 
and prices on request; special mailers and in- 


structions for your convenience . . . Xerox 
branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian 


cities. Call the one nearest 


Xerox Corporation, Roch- 
ester, New York 14603. In 
Canada, Xerox of Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 


you—or write 


XEROX 
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CHURCHILL: 


THE LIFE TRIUMPHANT 
The Historical Record of 90 Years 


with an introduction by Dwight D.Eisenhower 


Here is a magnificent commemorative volume that 

spans the ninety years of Winston Churchill’s life. 

Compiled by the editors of United Press and Ameri- 

can Heritage, it is an unparalleled record of one of CE URC I IIL L 
the greatest men of our time. THE LIFE TRIUMPHANT 

The story of Sir Winston’s extraordinary life—from 
schoolboy and war correspondent, to warrior and 
statesman—is told by Henry Anatole Grunwald, 
Senior Editor of Time Magazine. Churchill’s mastery 
of the language is recaptured in excerpts from his in- 
spiring speeches and writings. In the final section we 
see him through the comments of schoolmates, col- 
leagues and adversaries. 

Churchill: The Life Triumphant contains some 150 
striking photographs—with 32 pages in full color— 
covering every phase of his life. Included are some 
of his best loved paintings, and a special eight page 
section on his state funeral. Gr. Jr.-Sr. H.S. and Adult. 
8%" x 11”. 144 pp. $3.99 Goldencraft net. 
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THE SECOND WORLD WAR by Winston S. Churchill and 
the Editors of Life. A Special Edition for Young Readers. 
Starred by Library Journal and approved by Wilson and ALA, 
this engrossing book views World War II from the top echelon. 
Strategies are mapped out by detailed reproductions of battle 
areas. A skillful narrative recreates the great decisions that 
were made and the action that followed. Handsomely illustrated 
in full color. Grades 10-up. 81⁄2” x 11”. 384 pp. $5.99 net. 


“The torch | Profiles & Portraits of AMERICAN 
segs amon PRESIDENTS by Margaret Bassett, 

passed * PRESIDENCY photos by the renowned Bachrach 

family. 81⁄2” x 11”. 136 pp. $4.99 Gol- 

| dencraft net. 

. THE TORCH IS PASSED by the 

Associated Press. 10” x 13”. 100 pp. 

! $2.98 Goldencraft net. 

|| THE PRESIDENCY by the Editors 

! of American Heritage. 8⁄2” x 11”. 
112 pp. $3.99 Goldencraft net. 

For Junior and Senior HS and Adult Collections 





Library Journal Processing Kits available for all Goldencraft titles from 
- Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 27, Cooper Station Post Office, N.Y. 10003. 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 


Educational Division + 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Laws, Law-Makers, and Libraries 


by John E. Fogarty 


Too few librarians have a realistic image of 
the present and potential role of their li- 
braries in American society. 

Librarians should examine the basic con- 
cept of a library. This concept must be big 
enough, bold enough, and imaginative enough 
to accommodate the present and future role of 
libraries in education. 

All libraries have more users today than 
ever before. The needs of these users are more 
specialized, more diverse, and more expensive 
to meet than ever before. 

Independent study and wide-ranging collat- 
eral reading are now being emphasized at the 
secondary and even at the elementary school 
levels. Serious students now come in all age 
brackets and they bring with them much more 
sophisticated demands on libraries of all 
types. 

I would not say that libraries are too im- 
portant to entrust to librarians, but I am con- 
vinced that libraries are the touchstone of 
American education. If we can make all our 
libraries equal to the jobs they face, we will 
guarantee an educational system of excellence 
unequaled anywhere in the world or at any 
time in history. 

Martin Mayer, author of The Schools, says 
that “the library . . . is the only place in edu- 
cation where excellence can be assured by the 
expenditure of money. Given a librarian who 
knows his business and who reads, the quality 
of a library is a simple function of the cash 
spent.” 

I believe that the educational product which 
libraries represent is more important and more 
attractive to legislators and to the public than 
even librarians themselves realize. 

You librarians need not, and should not, 
plead with hat in hand for a few dollars more 
than you received last year from your ap- 
propriating authorities. Instead, you should 
think bigger and plan better so that you can 
share your vision of good library service with 
all who use and help support your institutions. 





One of our greatest sociologists, the late 
Edward L. Thorndike, recognized that good 
libraries are part of the basic foundation for 
a “great society.” He often noted that a well- 
supported public library is a universal char- 
acteristic of an intelligent, progressive com- 
munity. I believe he was right when he sug- 
gested that we can measure the ambitions, the 
cultural and intellectual interests. and the so- 
cial goals of any community by the quality of 
its libraries. 

Only when we see what libraries ought to 
be can we appreciate our present position. 
Our growing national concern with all aspects 
of education has made possible some progress 
but much is yet to be done. Our school li- 
braries, or rather the lack of them, are a na- 
tional disgrace. Our college and university 
libraries, even those with the largest and best 
of our research collections, are not able to 
keep up with either the output or the demands 
of our scholars and scientists. Our public li- 
braries show steady improvement but not at 
the rate that is required if we are to achieve 
even minimum adequacy in a reasonable time. 
The only solution is more money. And the 
money must be available soon enough, and in 
amounts large enough to really reduce this 
tremendous gap. 

I am proud of the accomplishments of the 


@ Congressman Fo- 
garty of Rhode lIs- 
land made this ad- 
dress at the Legisla- 
tive Workshop dur- 
ing the Midwinter 
Meeting. He has long 
been identified by his 
sponsorship and sup- 
port of library legis- 
lation. See his short 
article in the Septem- 
ber 1963 ALA Bul- 
letin. 
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rural Library Services Act and impressed 
with the rapid progress made by the states in 
implementing the new Library Services and 
Construction Act. But none of us can pause 
new in our efforts to speed up and to enlarge 
these modest beginnings. We cannot afford to 
stand still or to accept horse and buggy prog- 
ress in a supersonic era. It was deeply disap- 
peinting to learn, for example, that the ad- 
ministration has made no request for an in- 
creased appropriation under the LSCA for 
fiscal year 1966. This decision was made in 
spite of the fact that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare asked for an 
additional $20 million for the LSCA. 

We can all take encouragement from other 
promising beginnings at the national level. 
The Higher Education Facilities Act will help 
promote more adequate buildings for our aca- 
demic libraries. The inclusion of school li- 
brarians under Title XI of NDEA will help 
upgrade school library personnel. The educa- 
ticnal proposals of this administration seek to 
provide substantial federal assistance for the 
purchase of books and other library materials 
for elementary and secondary school libraries. 
Matching grants for college and university 
library materials and funds for training and 
research in librarianship will also be provided 
by these proposals. They are promising begin- 
niags, but they are only the beginning. 

Those who are committed to good libraries 
and to a strong educational system must work 
for the passage of these and related bills. 
Then librarians and others must work for the 
mest efficient and economical use of the funds 
available. At that point, we can see what else 
must be done for continued improvement. 

These programs have a twofold significance. 
First, they demonstrate a recognition that the 
development of good libraries is in the national 
incerest. Second, when taken together, they 
represent a broadly based approach to many 
diferent problems faced by our libraries. 
These programs are evidence of the appropri- 
ate leadership role of the federal government. 


State aid in Rhode Island 

It is my hope that they will also serve to 
encourage the states to meet state and local 
responsibilities for continued library growth 
and development. During the past few years, 
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the people of Rhode Island, for example, have ` 
awakened to the needs of their public li- 
braries. A comprehensive program cf state 
grants-in-aid is now underway that will up- 
grade and equalize the quality of public li- 
braries throughout the state. This program is 
also an excellent example of how a state can 
become a full partner with federal and local 
governments in providing for better libraries. 

One of my dreams is that a system of li- 
braries serving Rhode Island will become a 
model for the nation. The new Rhode Island 
library law will eliminate years of neglect and 
will help provide the books, the libraries, and 
the librarians which have been so badly need- 
ed. Many of you are familiar with these 
achievements in Rhode Island and yoa know 
that none of them occurred by accident. Any 
successful legislative program is the result of, 
careful foresight and planning plus plenty of 
intelligent hard work by a lot of people. 

In the planning stage, Rhode Island had the 
benefit of a comprehensive survey of library 
conditions. This study was sponsored by 
Brown University through a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources. The organiza- 
tion of the survey was an excellent example of 
cooperation between librarians and educators, 
and between universities and public libraries 
in Rhode Island. The publication of this sur- 
vey was followed by the creation of a Legisla- 
tive Commission on Libraries. The job of the 
commission was to study existing library 
laws, to evaluate the statewide library survey, 
and to recommend a new legislative program. 

The commission, under the able chairman- 
ship of Mr. Kay K. Moore of the Brown Uni- 
versity Library, was organized in May 1962. 
The group met 39 times before completing its 
final report in 1964. This hard-working com- 
mission had active assistance from its legisla- 
tive members, State Senators John Moran and 
Charles Link and State Representatives Joseph 
Thibeault and Rufus Prosser. As the work of 
this commission progressed, a Clearinghouse 
for Library Study was established under the 
direction of Mrs. Edwin F. Sherman, Jr., a 
member of the Providence Public Library 
Board of Trustees. The main task of the clear- 
inghouse was to acquaint state legislators and 
the general public with the statewide survey 
and with the legislative proposals advanced 
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by the Commission on Libraries. All these 
efforts culminated in success on May 8, 1964, 
when the Rhode Island General Assembly ap- 
proved Chapter 233, Public Laws 1964. ! 

I hope you don’t think I am boasting about 
my own state. This is not my purpose. Rhode 
Island can take pride in its achievements,, but 
I use it only as an example of what any state 
can do to work for better libraries. 

New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
and California could also be cited as examples 
of states conducting successful legislative 
campaigns in recent years. Many elements are 
common to each. First and foremost is a 
professionally sound program for library ‘im- 
provement contained in a clear and compre- 
hensive library bill. Libraries do not stand 
apart from the American political process 
and, therefore, their prospects are directly 
linked to legislative action. Without a library 
bill that has unified support from the profes- 
sion and wide public understanding, the 
chance of success is slight. This support and 
understanding will be achieved only if the bill 
is carefully drafted to accomplish its goals 
and only if it is presented with imagination, 
intelligence, and enthusiasm. 


Shaping a library bill 

Assume that a state has drafted, at least in 
tentative form, a library bill. Where does it 
go from there? Support, like charity, begins 
at home. First, the librarians, library staff 
members, and library trustees must be given a 
full understanding of the proposal and must 
participate in shaping its final form. These 
people need to know the purposes and effects 
of the bill on their individual library situa- 
tions. Before you grasp a legislative lapel, be 
sure the library interests are speaking with 
one clear voice. The success of your federal 
legislation for public libraries has rested pri- 
marily on this kind of solidarity. 

The second step is to remind yourselves 
that libraries do not exist to provide employ- 
ment for librarians. They exist to serve the 
people who need and use their resources and 
facilities. Try to give all of the people all of 
the facts. Tell them the problems facing the 
library. Show them why this particular li- 
brary bill is needed. Describe to them its 
effect on library services. Tell them how it re- 


lates to existing library laws. And tell them 
how much it will cost. The public is entitled 
to accurate and complete information on these 
and related points in your program. This 
part of the job is basically public information. 
Use radio, television, direct mail, and group 
meetings. Enlist the Friends of Libraries to 
help tell the story. Document your case with 
fair and accurate statistical data. Use actual ex- 
amples and case studies to dramatize the li- 
brary situation. Anticipate objections or op- 
position so that you can prepare objective 
arguments, but don’t be afraid to change or to 
compromise if you find out you’re on the wrong 
track. 

To do this job well takes time, money, and 
good organization. But the dividends are 
large. You will not only achieve a solid base 
of public support, but you will also gain ac- 
ceptance when the bill becomes law and when 
it is administered. This. is a good head start 
on putting the law to work efficiently and eco- 
nomically in order to produce results in the 
shortest possible time. 

Now let’s get to the legislators themselves. 
Here are the people who will decide the fate 
of your library bill. Whether your contacts 
will be at the local, the state, or the federal 
level, you will find that the lawmakers are 
subject to infinite distractions and countless 
demands on their time. Nearly all of them 
will be hard-working men and women trying 
to do a conscientious job. I can also assure 
you that they are all human. They will react 
to praise or blame or threats or sincere 
friendship in much the same way that you 
yourselves do. 


Dealing with legislators 


I would like to suggest an “ABC” for deal- 
ing with your legislators. A is for accuracy. 
Be absolutely sure you have your facts 
straight. If you don’t, any inaccuracies or am- 
biguities will catch up with you sooner or 
later, usually at the worst possible time. If 
you have a weak spot in your case or if you 
lack some kind of information, do all you 
honestly can to strengthen it. Don’t try to 
hide it with a smoke screen of double talk. 

B is for brevity. Whether your contact is in 
person or in writing, reduce it to the mini- 
mum amount needed to present your case. 
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Make all the important points connected with 
your library bill, but don’t bury each one 
under fifty pages of mimeographed paper. If 
your contacts want additional information, 
they will ask for it. 

C is for clarity. Be sure that your bill and 
the need for it is understood. Library prob- 
lems, like most others, can get very complicat- 
ed in detail. But the main needs, the major 
provisions of the bill, and the benefits of it 
can nearly always be stated clearly and sim- 
ply. 

These “ABC’s” for legislative relations are 
really not much different than those you 
would use in your public information pro- 
gram. All you want is to get across your ideas 
correctly, clearly, and concisely. But when 
your bill is actually introduced into the legis- 
lative process, there are some real differences. 
Up to this point, you have been engaged in 
informing others about your position. Now is 
the time to do some informing of yourselves. 

You must now learn the sequence of proce- 
dures which your bill will follow and you 
must get to know those legislators who will be 
involved with it at each point. These particu- 
lars will vary from state to state, but you 
must always know exactly where your bill is 
at any given moment and what action is need- 
ed at what time. 

When the bill is under active consideration, 
be sure your legislative contacts are relevant. 
Don’t send a form letter urging support for 
your bill by a legislator who is already listed 
as a sponsor. Learn the other interests of the 
legislators with whom you deal. In my case, 
for example, you know of my strong belief in 
good libraries. I feel this commitment to li- 
braries partly because of other concerns 
which I have. One of these is better mental 
and community health services. Because I 
know that a good library can be a center for 
health information and a positive force for 
the mental well-being of an entire community, 
I am naturally sympathetic to the improve- 
ment of library services. This example can be 
repeated in many other subject areas of inter- 
est to individual lawmakers. 

This kind of acquaintance with individual 
legislators is essential for those times when 
strategic action is needed on a bill. The prob- 
lem may be in getting it out of a committee, 
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having the hearing scheduled, or agreeing on 
an amendment. Whatever it is, you need to 
know the key person who can help move it 
along. 

In this connection, I want to say a word 
about lobbyists, or legislative representatives, 
if the other term bothers you. The ALA, 
through the very able Germaine Krettek, per- 
forms a genuine public service from their 
Washington office. Miss Krettek is always 
honest, always helpful, and she can be de- 
pended upon to give those of us in the Con- 
gress the information we need. My respect for 
librarians and their professional organization 
has continued to grow because of this rela- 
tionship of mutual trust and good faith. If I 
were you, I’d get Gerrie to help you build this 
kind of relationship between your state li- 
brary associations and your state legislatures. 

States which are ready to move ahead with 
proposals need a state-level Gerrie Krettek. 
The programs in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, and Oregon have had vital sup- 
port from people who could give the job 
enough time and thought to do it right. 

Earlier, I mentioned a program of library 
development based on a partnership among 
all levels of government. In terms of library 
service, this kind of partnership should in- 
volve the library collections and facilities at 
the local, the state, the regional, and the fed- 
eral levels. Librarians are making good prog- 
ress toward bringing to bear any library re- 
source for the benefit of any user. 

The same partnership should be extended 
to include our library laws and those re- 
sponsible for making and for administering 
those laws. The legal organization of our li- 
braries and their sources of financial support 
should reflect the idea of a network of facili- 
ties serving the entire nation. The library 
profession can and should identify the ap- 
propriate responsibilities of each level of gov- 
ernment. Then you should work for legisla- 
tion and for funds so that each level can dis- 
charge its responsibilities adequately and 
efficiently. 

I suspect that city councils, working to im- 
prove their local libraries, do not know 
enough about the kinds of support they 
should expect from their state and federal 
governments. I also wonder if state legislators 
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understand the role of the state in building 


“better libraries. We should help them realize 


that good libraries are not just a local-federal 
enterprise, but that the state is a vital part of 
the whole. i 

It seems to me that our legislative directions 
for the future may follow two parallel roads. 
The first is the systematic identification of the 
respective responsibilities of different govern- 
mental units. Let us search out the strengths 
and weaknesses of our present legal structure 
and work to make it more responsive to ‘the 
needs of all library users. 

The second road leads to a legislative part- 
nership which can solve some of the persistent 
problems facing libraries. You know what 
these are better than I do, but some are of 
particular interest to me. One is the problem 
of library personnel. We must have more li- 
brarians who are better trained and better 
paid if we are to reach our mutual goals. 
Another is the revolution in information 
science. Called by whatever name, the process 


of acquiring, organizing, preserving, and dis- 
seminating information is the essence of li- 
brarianship. Our libraries and librarians must 
be equipped to respond to the present deluge 
of scientific and scholarly information. 

A third interest of mine which is also inti- 
mately tied to sound legislation is the effective 
coordination of libraries of all types. Such 
coordination is essential if our growing, ever 
more highly trained population is to have the 
kind of library services which it needs to pro- 
duce enlightened and productive citizens. 

These are some of the goals which I can see 
before us. Their scope is large, perhaps larger 
than ever before. But the stakes are large too, 
perhaps as large as the continued healthy 
growth of the American nation. I hope you 
share some of the vision and some of these 
goals with me. I know that our ultimate goal 
has never been in doubt. By working together, 
as librarians, as legislators, and as citizens, 
we will reach the goal of good library service 
to every American. eee 





ALA AT PACEM IN TERRIS 


I was honored to represent the Association’ at 
a convocation in New York on Pope John’s en- 
cyclical, Pacem in Terris. The convocation 
brought together heads of organizations and 
others interested in international problems and 
peace. We heard addresses and panel discus- 
sions by a gathering of leaders of world thought 
and action. 

In his address which opened the conference, 
Vice-President Humphrey said: “The gentle 
peasant Pope left to men of all faiths, to men 
holding many concepts of peace, an outline for 
peace in our world which can be accepted by all 
men of good will.” 

A New York Times editorial underlined the 
significance of the convocation and the eneypli- 
cal: 


The transition from the rootless, formless, irrational, 
rebellious mood of youth everywhere, and of young 
nations, to the events described in our daily news- 
papers is clear enough. The gangs in the subway, the 
young terrorists who want to blow things up, the mobs 
who in so many places are attacking United States 
embassies and libraries, the anti-clericals who explode 
a bomb at the entrance at Vatican City—none of them 
has an answer except the most primitive one of vio- 
lence. 

It was because he sought answers on the highest 


plane of religion, reason and social organization that 
Pope John’s encyclical, Pacem in Terris, has become 
one of the truly great documents of our century. He 
reminded the faithful that error is not to be confused 
with the person who errs, nor historical movements to 
be condemned in toto. Pacem in Terris was the voice 
of reason. When will it be heeded? 


The proceedings of the convocation will be 
printed by the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions in Santa Barbara. Libraries 
can perform a useful service by securing copies 
for general use. Most of ‘the sessions were tele- 
vised and should be on educational networks 
and other stations. 

Librarians who play even a small part in 
working in their own limited orbits for peace 
on earth will be acting in the spirit of the 
men and women of all faiths who came together 
to share their concern about human welfare. 
What we do in this direction will also be in 
accord with President Johnson’s proclamation 
making 1965 International Cooperation Year. 
He honored ALA by inviting a representative to 
the signing, and he called on us to participate 
in every appropriate way as citizens and li- 
brarians in activities that reinforce international 
understanding —Edwin Castagna, president, 
American Library Association. eee 
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“Deer” 


(if you’re reading an encyclopedia) — 





Jhildren can be extraordinarily direct and logical. The 
enturies-old tradition of arranging material alphabet- 
cally—which we grown-ups accept without question— 
nay seem illogical to them. They prefer to leap across 
he alphabet, moving reasonably from Tools to Metals 
.. from Whales to New England...from Deep-Sea Div- 
ng to Submarines. 

Our Wonderful World capitalizes on this. It is ar- 
anged thematically, with one subject flowing into a 
elated subject. Send a child to Qur Wonderful World, 
nd instead of coming back with’ just a fact, he returns 
ith a total educational experience. His attention is 
eld until the voids in his understanding are filled... 
intil his questions are answered’ Our Wonderful World 
s designed to give its readers not isolated facts but 


In addition, its unique thematic structure makes O. 
Wonderful World an invaluable classroom teaching tor 
Its teaching plan guides students, simultaneously wor 
ing on different aspects of the same project, to mal 
volumes and invites their meaningful exploration. 

Suppose the subject is Astronomy. Here is what v 
find in part of Our Wonderful World's 18 volumes: 


Vol. 1—Stars to Steer By 
Vol. 2—Exploration of Space 

Our Neighboring Planets 
Vol. 3—Telling and Measuring Time 
Vol. 4—We Live on Sunlight 





Vol. 8—Stars and What We Know About Them 

Vol. 9—The Solar System 

Vol. 10—The Sun 

Vol. 11—Comets and Meteors 

Vol. 12—Giant Telescopes and Their Discoveries 
Speed and Motion 

Vol. 16—How Fast Does Light Travel? 

Vol. 17—Space, Time and Gravity 


Our Wonderful World has a way of opening young 
yes—and young minds. It rewards the earliest stirrings 
? intellectual curiosity. It encourages young readers to 
zplore ever larger circles of learning. Let them begin 
ith Our Wonderful World. It will lead them into the 
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INARDADATEN 


The Legislative Process 


by Robert W. Frase 


The legislative process could be discussed in a 
wide variety of ways, for example, philo- 
sophically, legally, or historically. Since this 
paper is designed as background for a legisla- 
tive workshop, the point of view will be that 
of the practitioner—-someone who wants to 
get something done or keep something from 
being done in the Congress or the state legis- 
latures. The federal government and the state 
governments will be discussed separately be- 
cause of the major differences in the two situ- 
ations. 

There are not many nations in the world in 
which a professional organization or a 
citizens’ group of any kind would find it 
worth while to hold a legislative workshop. In 
most countries with representative govern- 
ments, the broad outlines of legislation are 
usually formulated by the party in power with 
the details filled in by the permanent civil ser- 
vice. Once the government has decided on leg- 
islation, it is almost certain to be approved by 
the legislature with only minor changes or 
else the government goes out of power. 
Professional, business, and other outside 
groups usually can only influence the formu- 
lation of legislation by the executive branch; 
they cannot hope in any significant way to 
modify legislation in the parliament. 

The emphasis in this discussion, because of 
the audience to which it is addressed, will be 


e Mr. Frase is direc- 
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on the positive rather than the negative side 
of legislative activities. In other words, the 
techniques of getting a bill passed will be 
treated. It is far easier to kill a bill than to 
pass one, and the means of doing it are also 
considerably different: 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Although individual members of Congress 
must introduce every bill, almost every piece 
of legislation of any significance must have 
some further sponsorship and support if it is 
to have any chance of success. The first ques- 
tion anyone experienced in legislative activity 
asks about a bill is: Who is behind it? In 
the Eighty-eighth Congress, 1963-64, over 
16,000 bills were introduced in the House and 
Senate and only some 650 laws were passed. 
This is an attrition rate of 1-24 and it ob- 
viously takes strong support and much hard 
work to run the congressional gauntlet suc- 
cessfully. 

The three principal sources of sponsorship 
of a bill are the administration in power, out- 
side pressure or interest groups, and the 
members of Congress themselves—in about 
that order of importance in the usual case. A 
bill which is an administration measure, espe- 
cially if it has a high priority, has the best 
chance of success. If it also has the support of 
strong outside interest or pressure groups and 
key members of the Congress, it is about as 
sure a thing as anything can be in the legisla- 
tive process. 

To start from scratch with a legislative 
idea, to turn it into a bill, to get support for 
it, and then to get it passed usually takes a 
permanent and experienced Washington office 
or representative. It is only very rarely that 
all of these things can be done without a per- 
manent Washington base, say by hiring a 
lawyer or free-lance lobbyist for a specific 
job. On the other hand, representatives hired 
for a specific single operation can frequently 
be quite successful in the much easier task of 
stopping or seriously modifying legislation. 
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Case study of a bill 

An outside group wishing to get a bill 
started with maximum support may begin 
with any one of the three legs of the 
stool—the administration, the interest groups, 
or the members of Congress. Perhaps the best 
way of illuminating the whole process is: to 
take a concrete case. This will have to be' il- 
lustrative only in a general way because each 
bill is a problem in itself and the difficulties it 
encounters are unique. However, the meee in 
the process are fairly standard. 

The specific bill is one with which I was 
intimately concerned. It was a fairly technical 
matter which involved the publishing industry 
and the government, a situation in which the 
federal departments could not be sued or 
otherwise held responsible for violation of the 
provision of the Fifth Amendment that pri- 
vate property may not be taken for public use 
without compensation. No legislation had ever 
been enacted to spell out the application: of 
this provision of the Constitution to literary 
property. This account is from memory and a 
good many of the technical details have been 
omitted. 

A bill was first drafted and taken to the 
government agency which was responsible for 
this particular subject matter. The head of 
that agency agreed that an inequitable situa- 
tion existed and that a legislative remedy was 
necessary and desirable. He permitted his 
legal staff to help with the revision of the 
technical language of the bill and said that his 
agency would support the bill if it were intro- 
duced. On the other hand, the agency head 
was not willing to adopt the bill as his own 
and endeavor to have it introduced by a 
friendly member of the proper committee. 

The revised bill was ther taken to the outside 
professional and business groups concerned 
with the subject matter; after study they en- 
dorsed it and pledged sıpport. Finally, the 
bill was discussed with a key member of the 
proper subcommittee of che of the committees 
of the House of Representatives to see wheth- 
er he would be willing to introduce it. After 
satisfying himself as to the intrinsic merits of 
the proposal and verifying that it did indeed 
have the support of the principal government 
agency and the outside groups concerned, the 
congressman introduced the bill. It was re- 


ferred to the full committee and then to the 
subcommittee on which he served. 

The next step in the formal legislative pro- 
cess was for the committee staff to send the bill 
out for report or critical comment to the half 
dozen government agencies which were con- 
cerned with the subject matter in varying de- 
grees. These several government departments 
then sent their proposed comments to the leg- 
islative division of the Bureau of the Budget, 
which appraises such departmental reports in 
relation to the President’s overall legislative 
program, particularly the fiscal aspects there- 
of. This is a very crucial stage in the pro- 
cess; if one or more of the government agen- 
cies disapproves a measure, the Budget Bu- 
reau is also not likely to approve. An adverse 
report from the bureau, or even one or more 
government agencies, is likely to kill a bill in 
committee at that stage. 

In this particular case, most of the govern- 
ment agencies, including the one principally 
concerned which had been carefully consulted 
in advance, sent in favorable reports. One 
agency, however, had an important objection 
and suggested some significant modifications. 
These proposed changes were the subject of 
negotiation between the congressional sponsor 
of the bill and the government agency, with 
consultation on the side with the professional 
group which had initiated the whole process. 
A satisfactory compromise was worked out, 
and, later, a day of subcommittee hearings 
was scheduled in which several witnesses ap- 
peared from government agencies and from 
outside groups and additional endorsements 
were filed in written statements. 

After the hearings the compromise bill was 
approved by the subcommittee, then by the 
full committee, and finally by the House of 
Representatives on the Consent Calendar. The 
Consent Calendar is a device for securing 
House action on bills on which there is gener- 
al agreement, and avoids the additional and 
sometimes lengthy process of getting a rule 
from the Rules Committee. An objection by a 
single congressman can block a bill on the 
Consent Calendar. This was relatively rapid 
and smooth progress, as such things go, but 
delays then began to set in. It had become 
late in the second session of a Congress. The 
comparable Senate committee did not have 
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time to act on the bill and therefore it died. 

In the following Congress the bill had to be 
reintroduced in any event, but, meanwhile, 
the congressman who had sponsored it had 
not run for reelection. A new sponsor had to 
selected, interested in the bill, and given an 
opportunity to investigate its background and 
bona fides. This was accomplished, but it took 
a good deal of time. Still more time was need- 
ed to repeat the steps in the House of subcom- 
mittee approval, full committee approval, and 
passage on the Consent Calendar; in fact, one 
full legislative year was required. 

The following year the bill was still alive 
and in the hands of the corresponding Senate 
committee, but it had no real friend there. 
One very useful step had not been taken at the 
beginning—-to get a senator on the proper 
Senate subcommittee to introduce an identical 
bill. At the time there had been no particular- 
ly appropriate senator, and besides it did not 
seem to be required in view of the lack of op- 
position. However, without a Senate sponsor, 
the bill languished in a committee which had 
far more work to do than it could handle. No 
one was against the bill, but it was a small 
technical matter and no one was pushing it 
from the inside. Fortunately, before the end 
of the session, one of the government agencies 
concerned with the bill—not the original 
one—developed an increased interest in the 
subject matter and agreed to give the bill a 
strong boost with the chairman of the sub- 
committee. This was done; the bill got on the 
committee agenda, passed quickly, and was 
approved on the Senate floor by unanimous 
consent—~ all within a very short period of 
time. The bill went to the Budget Bureau, 
which again checked with the government 
agencies to see whether they had any objec- 
tion to the President’s signing it. They did not; 
the bureau recommended signature; the bill 
was signed and became a public law. This 
whole process took about four years. 

This example serves to illustrate some of 
the routines of the legislative process and the 
types of approval that must be secured at var- 
ious stages to achieve success. Although long 
drawn out, this was a relatively simple case 
and for a relatively uncontroversial bill. The 
legislature has its own jargon, as does every 
specialized area of endeavor, and “contro- 
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versial” means that somebody important is 
against your bill. There are an infinite num- 
ber of difficulties a bill can encounter, but they 
can be classified under three general headings. 


The main obstacles 


The most common problem is sheer inertia 
or competition for time. The committees and 
subcomittees of both houses of Congress 
have far more bills than they can possibly 
consider. Most measures therefore get no at- 
tention at all. In fact, the only ones that have 
a fighting chance are those supported by the 
administration, by the chairman or a senior 
member of the proper committee, by a strong 
outside group or groups, or some combina- 
tion thereof. Inertia is a problem throughout, 
and persuasion or pressure has to be applied 
constantly to move a bill from one stage to 
another, to get House committee hearings, 
subcommittee approval, full committee ap- 
proval, passage on the House floor, and then 
to repeat the whole process in the Senate. Fre- 
quently, even passage by both houses is not 
the end. The versions of the bill approved by 
the two houses may be different, and then the 
bill must go first to a conference committee to 
compromise the differences and then back to 
both houses for final approval. Until the House 
rules were changed in January 1965, it was 
sometimes necessary for conference reports to 
go back through the bottleneck of the House 
Rules Committee. Only a single objection on 
the floor was necessary to prevent considera- 
tion of a conference report without a rule. The 
Rules Committee,’ or just its chairman, could 
kill a bill by delaying action, especially at the 
end of a session. Another rules change in 
January 1965 somewhat limited this power of 
the Rules Committee by permitting the speak- 
er to call up a bil after the committee had 
failed to act on it for three weeks. The final 
step is presidential signature, but formal ve- 
toes are relatively :are. If a president wishes 
to kill a bill, he can usually do so by making 
his views known ts key legislators much ear- 
lier in the game. 

The second maior problem is cost. Many 
legislative proposéls—and this is especially 
true in the field of education and libraries— 
require new: or increased federal appropria- 
tions. This is where administration support is 
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crucial—a bill which requires spending more 
money will usually have the standpat vote 
against it in the Congress in any event. If 
there is added to this large nucleus the disap- 
proval of the administration in power, 'an- 
other major bloc of votes which generally goes 
along with administration recommendations 
will also be lost. It is possible to pass a spend- 
ing bill without administration support, but 
this is the legislative equivalent of hitting sixty 
home runs in the major leagues. The Library 
Services Act of 1956 was one of these legisla- 
tive rarities which did not have, initially,’ the 
approval of the administration in power. 

The third and most serious type of obstacle 
is the opposition of other influential pressure 
or interest groups. Members of Congress will, 
if necessary, vote against the administration, 
or the majority of their party, or the advice 
of the government agencies concerned much 
more easily than they will take a position on 
a matter in dispute between two strong inter- 
est groups. In this situation, the average sena- 
tor or congressman is inclined to avoid the 
issue-—he doesn’t want to antagonize either 
group and its representatives in his state' or 
district. In this type of situation, unless the 
outside groups can compromise their differ- 
ences, the legislation is likely to stall and die. 
It will not ordinarily be voted down on ithe 
floor or even in committee, but allowed to 
languish in committee or elsewhere along the 
route. This is what has happened to general 
aid to elementary and secondary education in 
the last fifteen years. The lack of agreement 
among outside groups, especially educational 
and church groups, has prevented the passage 
of any general aid bill for elementary and 
secondary education despite numerous at- 
tempts by several presidents. Some bills in- 
volving conflicts between outside interest 
groups are passed without the resolution! of 
differences, but these cases usually require a 
great deal of pressure from the administration 
in power. A recent example of this is the Ken- 
nedy Trade Expansion Act of 1962, which 
was passed over the strong objections of cer- 
tain minority business and labor groups: in 
favor of maintaining or increasing tariffs. 
The Kennedy administration succeeded in this 
case only by making the bill one of its major 
priorities in that session of Congress. 


The vast majority of legislation, especially 
that of interest to professional groups, is not 
a matter of major new programs, but small 
and frequently rather technical changes and 
expansions of existing law. A few examples in 
the library field over the past few years will 
be illustrative—getting the special libraries 
materials postal rate extended to academic 
theses and certain other library materials; 
getting the 30 per cent ceiling on personal in- 
come tax deductions extended from educa- 
tional institutions to public libraries as well; 
and getting short-term training institutes for 
school librarians added to the bill amending 
and extending the NDEA. In most of these 
cases, a large bill with many facets is being 
considered, and it is a question of getting ap- 
propriate specific language added or subtract- 
ed in one or more sections to accomplish 
one’s objectives. Not only is this the more fre- 
quent situation, but it is also far easier and 
less time-consuming than trying to get consid- 
eration for a separate small bill. Therefore, 
whenever possible, the legislative strategist will 
try to accomplish his objectives by having 
them included in a major administration 
measure rather than pursuing the route of a 
separate bill. Sometimes the administration 
will not go along in the first instance, and it 
may be necessary to have a separate bill in- 
troduced. However, if the bill attracts favor- 
able interest and attention, the government 
department concerned may reconsider and 
pick up the idea at a later date for incorpora- 
tion in an administration proposal. 

The techniques of legislative action in op- 
position parallel those of promotion. Pressure 
is directed at the same points in the legislative 
process, but, as indicated earlier, it is a much 
easier job. Even before a measure is intro- 
duced, if one has warning, it is sometimes 
possible to persuade the administration or 
other sponsors to modify it or abandon it by 
announcing one’s opposition at that time. If 
this fails, letters of opposition can go to the 
congressional sponsor and other members of 
the committee to which the bill has been re- 
ferred. If hearings are held, witnesses can tes- 
tify against the measuré and statements can 
be filed in opposition. Similar action can be 
continued at every stage of the legislative 
process in both houses. Opposition is fre- 
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quently successful when conducted vigorously 
and persistently, even sometimes by quite 
small groups with relatively little economic or 
political power. 


Aetivity in the field 

Now we come to the other important half 
of the whole process, and one of particular 
interest to the participants in a legislative 
workshop—the role of active members of 
sponsoring organizations located throughout 
the country. Without an able, experienced, 
and vigorous quarterback in a Washington 
office, legislative success on positive measures 
is virtually impossible. But success is equally 
impossible without active supporters in the 
field taking the right kinds of action at the 
appropriate times. A list of the most impor- 
tant types of field actions would read some- 
what as follows: 

1. Getting acquainted with congressmen 
and senators and their principal staff assist- 
ants when they are home in their states and 
districts, and interesting them in one’s field of 
activity by such things as invitations to visit 
institutions, address meetings, and write arti- 
cles. It is important to develop this acquain- 
tanceship and support in all members of Con- 
gress because general support for a bill must 
be secured at certain critical stages. But par- 
ticularly significant are those members with 
some seniority on the committees and sub- 
committees to which bills in one’s field of in- 
terest will be referred. This acquaintanceship 
in the field may also help a Washington rep- 
resentative to secure a sponsor or get key 
votes in committee on particular measures. 
No Washington representative can be expect- 
ed to know all members of Congress, and he 
or she must depend on his associates in the 
field to help him with those members who 
have special importance on particular bills. 

2. Writing letters (or telegraphing, tele- 
phoning, or paying personal visits) to: 


a. Members of committees after the bill has 
been introduced, urging their support and 
the holding of hearings. Naturally these 
letters should be from constituents of the 
particular member of Congress. 


b. Members of committees after hearings, 
urging a favorable vote on the measure. 
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c. All members of the House or Senate 
when a bill is about to come up for a vote 
on the floor. 


d. Key members who may be involved 
in scheduling a bill, such as the speaker 
of the House or the whip, members of the 
House Rules Committee, or the majority 
leader and assistant leader in the Senate. 


3. Securing the same kind of action from 
other interested groups and individuals in the 
community, especially those which are local 
branches of national organizations whose 
Washington offices are also working for the 
particular measure. 

Of critical importance in this field activity 
is timing, and the signals on timing must be 
given by the chief Washington strategist or , 
tactician. It is not only a waste of time but it 
can be positively harmful to one’s cause to 
have a flood of letters and other communica- 
tions coming in to members of Congress too 
early for them to do anything about it—or 
too late. Both the member of Congress and 
his staff are usually overloaded as it is, and 
they can quickly lose both respect and sympa- 
thy for a group which gives evidence of not 
knowing what it is about. 

It may perhaps appear that by having an 
experienced Washington office and an 
effective membership in the field almost any 
kind of bill can be passed. This is far from 
the case. By and large a legislative proposal 
must have merit in the general public interest 
or it cannot be passed by means of an open 
and public campaign. There are exceptions to 
this rule—extremely large and powerful gen- 
eral pressure groups with millions of mem- 
bers and much political and economic power 
can sometimes succeed in putting over mea- 
sures which are in their interest only. This will 
usually occur only if other pressure groups 
and the administration do not provide a vig- 
orous opposition. 

To be realistic, mention must also be made 
of methods which no national library, educa- 
tion, publishing, or other professional organi- 
zation can use or would wish to use. These 
methods involve a class of small and largely 
technical measures which can be put over by 
stealth—usually provisions in tax, postal, 
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“tariff, and other bills having great economic 
impact, in which a few words in a long tech- 
nical bill can mean large amounts of money 
to individuals, firms, or even an industry. 
Cases of this type stem from contacts with 
certain key members of a few committees or 
even committee staff members, and they are 
often not unrelated to campaign contribu- 
tions. This is the seamy side of the legislative 
process and our archaic methods of raising 
what have become the extremely large sums 
of money necessary to finance campaigns for 
elective office. To repeat, these are not meth- 
ods that a professional organization or any 
other large and substantial national organiza- 
tion could pursue effectively, nor would its 
membership permit such practices. Success in 
legislative activity for these groups depends on 

“proposals that are legitimately in the general 
public interest, an understanding of the legisla- 
tive process, and vigorous and unrelenting 
campaigns based on that understanding. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


The general outlines of the legislative pro- 
cess in the various state capitals are similar to 
those described for Washington. There are the 
same three major sources of support or foci 
of political power-—the governor and his ad- 
ministration, pressure groups, and key legisla- 
tors. In addition there may be a fourth 
influence which is generally not of the same 
rank in Washington except on major national 
issues~-the press, including broadcasting. 
Within a state-—and this is even more true at 
the municipal level—the support or opposi- 
tion of the press can frequently have a major 
impact on legislation. 

There are some other differences between 
Washington and the state capitals which are 
usually present and are worth mentioning. 
Most of the state legislatures meet only every 
two years and then only briefly for a relative- 
ly short session of a few weeks or at the most 
a few months. The pace is very rapid and the 
whole process less public. Hearings may be 
held before bills are generally available and 
certainly often before interested groups can 
learn about them or organize support or op- 
position. 

Much more seems to be done behind the 
scenes, and, as a result, interest groups proba- 


bly have relatively more influence. A state 
house representative is thus possibly even 
more needed by professional groups than a 
Washington office; but it is difficult for many 
groups to provide a paid staf member for 
this purpose, and reliance must be had on the 
part-time effort of individual members of the 
association located in the state capitals. 

Thus by and large state legislation is more 
difficult for professional associations to han- 
dle effectively unless the group is large enough 
to have state chapters with a full- or part- 
time paid representative in the state capi- 
tal. This may be one of the major reasons 
why the library and publishing associations 
have been relatively more effective in their 
Washington efforts in the past fifteen years 
than at the state capitals. On the other hand, 
with a much greater density of membership, 
associations in the field of elementary and 
secondary education have probably been more 
successful at the state level than they have in 
the nation’s capital. 
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We Offer a variety of services for 
individual problems in: 


@ AUTOMATION AND SYSTEMS DESIGN 

e CONSULTING AND PLANNING 

@ CUSTOMIZED CATALOGING 

@ WORLD-WIDE ACQUISITIONS 

@ BIBLIOGRAPHIC AND SPECIAL SERVICES 
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AMES SANDO 


NOW AVAILABLE on an@ 


custom record in this pre-release 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


# 
4 


“DOCTOR FAUSTUS” is considered Christopher Marlowe’s best 
known and greatest work. It is one of the finest examples of the 
dramatic use of blank verse in the development of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, and has established Marlowe as the greatest of all 
Shakespeare’s predecessors. 


Professor James Sandoe, acclaimed for his Shakespearean Fes- 
tival productions at the University of Colorado, has, by skillful 
selective editing and a BRILLIANT fifty minute SOLO READ- 
ING, breathed life into the characters of this Elizabethan classic. 
As a result, the play becomes, according to leading critics, “an 
exciting and vibrant listening experience, indispensable to your 
LP record collection.” 


Take advantage of this sensational offer NOW! Fill out the convenient order 
blank below and mail, with your remittance. This pre-release, limited offer 
price includes all mailing and handling charges. 


ACADEMIC ALBUM COMPANY, 1818 California Street, Denver, Colorado 80202 


Gentlemen: 
Please send 


MARLOWE’S “DR. FAUSTUS” albums at the Special Introduc- 


tory Offer Price, of only $4.50 each. Total $ 


Ship albums to: 


Name. 





Address. 
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“GOSH ...I1'M GOING TO READ 
THIS ONE FIRST!” 





ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Orove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Publishers spend a lot of money on dust jacket art to give books 
maximum sales appeal. They test one design against another to see 
which illustration does the best job of making youngsters want to 
read the book. Treasure Trove faithfully reproduces the dust jacket in 
superb detail, in glorious colors to retain every bit of the proven appeal. 
No posterish adaptations ... no simplified approaches. Result, Treasure 
Trove covers “sell”? exactly the way the dust jackets do, and Treasure 
Trove bound books are homeward bound. 


Treasure Trove helps you in three other important ways: (1) Illustrated 
spine panels helps youngsters spot many of the very kind of books 
they are looking for on your shelves. (2) Treasure Trove’s extra 
quality buckram and tough printing inks are further fortified with a 
coating of clear plastic to keep books looking new through more 
circulations. (3) The fine craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder 
gives you added pride and added life in your books. For pre-bound 
and rebound books, Treasure Trove covers are incomparable. 


Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
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From Shadow of a Bull, by Maia Wojciechowska, draw- 
ings by Alvin Smith. 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Children’s Services Division, American Li- 
brary Association, aided by suggestions from 
children’s librarians in 38 libraries. Committee 
members are Elizabeth Hodges, supervisor of 
library services, Board of Education of Balti- 
more County, Towson, Maryland, chairman; 
Mrs. Augusta Baker; Helen Kinsey; Frances 
Lee; and Spencer Shaw. 


ALEXANDER, Lioyp. The Book of Three. 
Holt, $3.75. A well-written fantasy which re- 
lates the heroic adventures of Taran, Assistant 
Pig-Keeper in the mythical kingdom of Pry- 
dain. 

Benn, Harry, trans. Cricket Songs; Japanese 
Haiku. With pictures selected from Sesshu 
and other Japanese masters. Harcourt, $2.50. 
A small book in keeping with the simple 
three-line poems which express a quiet delight 
in nature and man’s world. 

BELTING, NATALIA. Calendar Moon. Illus. by Ber- 
narda Bryson. Holt, $3.50. Poetic interpreta- 
tions of the many names given to the months 
by various peoples and tribes. Effectively il- 
lustrated in blues and grays. 

Bixsy, WiLLiam. The Universe of Galileo and 
Newton. By the editors of Horizon magazine. 


Notable Children’s 
Books of 1964 


American Heritage; distributed by Harper, 
$3.95. Contemporary prints, modern photo- 
graphs, and a clear text combine to re-create 
the eras of two men whose theories astonished 
and changed the world. 

BLAKE, WILLIAM. Poems. Selected by Amelia H. 
Munson. Illus. by William Blake. Crowell, 
$2.95. An excellent selection from the works 
of an extraordinary poet-artist. 

CARLSON, NATALIE SAvace. The Orphelines in 
the Enchanted Castle. Pictures by Adriana 
Saviozzi. Harper, $3.50. The orphelines be- 
lieve themselves to be princesses in disguise, 
but the boy orphans who share the castle re- 
fuse to be chivalrous knights. 

Caupitt, Repecca. A Pocketful of Cricket. Illus- 
by Evaline Ness. Holt, $3.50. A farm boy col- 
lects many “pocket treasures,” but the one he 
takes to school is his pet cricket. Illustrations 
are bright and bold. 

Case, Axrice ELIZABETH. Famous Artists 
of the Past. With 177 reproductions, including 
44 in full color. Platt, $5.95. Brief biographies 
and many fine reproductions introduce 27 
artists to young people of all ages. 

CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. A Taste of Chaucer. Selec- 
tions from The Canterbury Tales. Chosen and 
ed. by Anne Malcolmson. Illus. by Enrico 
Arno. Harcourt, $3.75. An attractive introduc- 
tion to one of the most important writers in 
English. 

Cote, Wittram, ed. Beastly Boys and Ghastly 
Girls. Drawings by Tomi Ungerer. World, 
$3.75. “The Naughtiest Children I Know” as 
they appear in lively verses, old and new, with 
appropriately humorous illustrations. 

Cotum, Papraic, ed. Roofs of Gold; Poems to 
Read Aloud. Macmillan, $3.95. A personal an- 
thology compiled by a distinguished poet, sto- 
ryteller, and critic. 

COTTRELL, LEONARD. Digs and Diggers; A Book 
of World Archaeology. Illus. with photo- 
graphs. World, $4.95. The development of ar- 
chaeological methods beginning with the nine- 
teenth century. An attractive book. 

Day, Véronique. Landslide! Tr. from the 
French by Margaret Morgan. Illus. by Margot 
Tomes. Coward-McCann, $3.50. Five children 
are buried in a cottage by a landslide and 
spend twelve days in total darkness until the 
oldest discovers a means of signaling for help. 
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Both pages, top, from Calendar Moon, by Natalia 
Belting, illustrated by Bernarda Bryson. 


De Jonc, Meinpert. Far Out the Long 
Canal. Pictures by Nancy Grossman. Harper, 
$3.50. The Netherlands is the setting for this 
story about a nine-year-old boy’s determina- 
tion to learn how to skate on the icy canals. 

DE Recniers, BEATRICE SCHENK. May I Bring a 
Friend? Illus. by Beni Montresor. Atheneum, 
$3.50. All kinds of animals appear at the 
palace when the king and queen extend an in- 
vtation to “my friends.” The drawings com- 
plement the text perfectly. 

Ditton, Eís. The Coriander. Illus. by Vic 
Conahue. Funk and Wagnalls, $3.25. A well- 
realized story in which the people of Inishgillen 
rescue a doctor when his ship is wrecked off 
their island—and make him treat them. 

FISHER, AILEEN. Listen, Rabbit. Illus. by Symeon 
Shimin. Crowell, $3.50. Sensitive drawings in 
pastels and black and white illustrate this 
raymed story of a boy who makes friends with 
a rabbit. 

FLEMING, Ian. Chitty Chitty Bang Bang; the 
Magical Car. Illus. by John Burningham. 
Fandom, $3.50. A superb old motorcar reha- 
hilitated becomes an aerocar, a hovercraft, or 
whatever the Pott family requires. 


FOURNIER, CATHARINE. The Coconut Thieves. 
Illus. by Janina Domanska. Scribner, $3.25. 
Spirited, stylized drawings and a smooth text 
bring out the sly humor of this animal tale 
from Africa. 

Gace, Witson. Big Blue Island. Pictures by Glen 
Rounds. World, $3.50. A wild crane helps an 
underprivileged city boy come to understand 
and respect the life on his great-uncle’s island 
in the Tennessee River. 

GEORGE, JEAN CRAIGHEAD. Gull Number 
737. Crowell, $3.50. While helping his father 
in research on the behavior of sea gulls, a 
teenage boy struggles with his search for ma- 
turity and values. 

GLUBOK, SHIRLEY. The Art of the Eskimo. De- 
signed by Oscar Krauss. Special photography 
by Alfred H. Tamarin. Harper, $3.95. The 
vigor and humor of Eskimo life is reflected in 
the photographs in this well-designed book. 

GoppeN, Rumer. Home Is the Sailor. Illus. by 
Jean Primrose. Viking, $3. The doll hero of 
this story is Curly, a small sailor who longs 
to bring back to the doll family the lost male 
dolls of their house. 

Goupce, ELIZABETH. Linnets and Valerians. Illus. 
by Ian Ribbons. Coward-McCann, $3.95. A 
combination of witchcraft, fantasy, and some 
rather special and lively children in an Eng- 
lish village make this a mystery with special 
appeal. 

Hoac, Epwin. American Houses: Colonial, Clas- 
sic, and Contemporary. Illus. with photo- 
graphs. Lippincott, $4.95. A history of Ameri- 
can dwellings which reflects the historical 
events and trends of the times. 

Hosan, Russett. The Sorely Trying Day. Pic- 
tures by Lillian Hoban. Harper, $1.95. A cu- 
mulative story of quarrels and apologies 
which will delight and amuse young readers, 
particularly members of large families. A pic- 
ture book. 

Hopces, C. WALTER. The Namesake. Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $3.95. A credible story of a crippled 
boy who was King Arthur’s scribe, told in the 
first person when he is an old man. 


Chitty Chitty Bang Bang, the Magical Car, by lan Fleming, illustrated by John Burningham. 





Hopces, C. WALTER. Shakespeare’s Theatre. Co- 
ward-McCann, $4.95. A brief history of drama 
and theatre in England up to and including 
Shakespeare’s time. Beautifully illustrated. 

Hopcrs, MARGARET. The Wave. Illus. by Blair 
Lent. Houghton, $3.25. “Adapted from Lafca- 
dio Hearn’s Gleanings in Buddha-Fields.” 
Dramatic three-color illustrations convey the 
strength of this old Japanese legend. 

Horrman, Epwin D. Pathways to Freedom. 
Houghton, $3.75. Nine dramatic episodes on 
how Americans secured their present free- 
doms. 

Hunt, Irene. Across Five Aprils. Jacket and 
endsheets by Albert John Pucci. Follett, $3.95. 
The moving story of an Illinois farm boy who 
grows into manhood as the tragedy of the 
Civil War unfolds. 

Hurcuins, Ross E. This Is a Tree. Photographs 
by the author. Dodd, $3.50. A well-organized 
presentation of fact and lore about trees. 

* Companion volume to This Is a Leaf and This 
Is a Flower. 

Jounson, ANNABEL, and Epcar JOHNSON. 
The Grizzly. Pictures by Gilbert Riswold. 
Harper, $3.50. A father, estranged from his 
wife, proposes a hunting trip to get to know 
his son better, and the event proves to be a 
turning point in their lives. 

Jostin, Sesyte. La Petite Famille. Illus. by 
John Alcorn. Harcourt, $3.25. A pleasant way 
to learn French through four cumulative tales 
with hilarious endings, made even more humor- 
ous by the bright, bold drawings. 

Keats, Ezra Jack. Whistle for Willie. Viking, 
$3.50. Peter learns how to whistle in this 
handsome picture book full of color and 
movement. A sequel to The Snowy Day. 

Keres, Jukir. Lady Bird, Quickly. Little, $3.50. 
The brilliant colors of the insect world illumi- 
nate this picture book expansion of the old 
nursery rhyme. 

KROEBER, THEODORA. Ishi, Last of His Tribe. 
Drawings by Ruth Robbins. Parnassus, $3.95. 
The true story of a California Yahi Indian 
who survives the invasion by the white man, 
while the rest of his tribe die off. 

Kyte, Exisasetu. Girl with a Pen: Charlotte 
Bronté. Holt, $3.50. An absorbing, fictional 
biography which sheds light on much of the 
work of this gifted author. 

Larrin, Jonn. Codes and Ciphers; Secret Writ- 
ing through the Ages. Illus. by C. de la 
Nougerede. Abelard, $3. An intriguing study 
of a subject which has the wide appeal of all 
things secret. ; 

La Fontaine. The Lion and the Rat. Illus. by 
Brian Wildsmith. Watts, $3.95. A familiar 





fable retold and illustrated with drawings in 
bold color. 

La Fonratne. The North Wind and the Sun. 
Illus. by Brian Wildsmith. Watts, $3.95. The 
1962 winner of the Kate Greenaway Medal 
has brought his distinctive style and bright 
colors to an old fable. 

Lewis, RICHARD, ed. The Moment of Wonder; A 
Collection of Chinese and Japanese Poetry. 
Illus. with paintings by Chinese and Japanese 
masters. Dial, $3.95. Translations of poems 
culled from many sources and presented with 
fine taste. 

Lionni, Leo. Tico and the Golden Wings. Pan- 
theon, $3.50. Brief text and stunning illustra- 
tions tell the story of a bird who receives a 
pair of magic golden wings. 

LUBELL, WINIFRED, and Crecit LUBELL. Green Is 
for Growing. Rand McNally, $2.95. Colorful, 
detailed drawings and unobtrusive verse 
classify many primitive and advanced flowering 
plants. 

Mettzer, Muirron, ed. In Their Own 
Words; A History of the American Negro, 
1619-1865. Crowell, $4.95. A social history of 
the Negro before emancipation, compiled 
from old documents, writings and diaries, and 
interviews with former slaves. 

Mettzer, Mitton. A Light in the Dark; The 
Life of Samuel Gridley Howe. Crowell, $3.50. 
The biography of a versatile nineteenth-century 
humanitarian, surgeon, and teacher. 

MERRILL, JEAN. The Pushcart War. Illus. by 
Ronni Solbert. W. R. Scott, $3.95. A satire set 
in New York City in 1976, in which the push- 
cart peddlars overthrow a truck monopoly. 

Mother Goose in French; Poésies de la Vraie 
Mère Oie. Tr. by Hugh Latham. Pictures by 
Barbara Cooney. Crowell, $3.75. Gay, colorful 
pictures will tell the young reader who Made- 
moiselle Mouffue, Mére Hubard, Jean et 
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Fram The Coconut Thieves, adapted by Catharine 
Foernier, illustrated by Janina Domanska. 


Jeanne, and others are, even though they may 
aot know French. 

Ni= Leopuas, Sorcue. Gaelic Ghosts. Illus. 
sy Nonny Hogrogian. Holt, $3.50. Stories 
which have the lilt and burr of Scotland, 
>anging from medieval legends of the super- 
natural to modern “ghosts in residence.” 

Petry, Ann. Tituba of Salem Village. Crowell, 
$3.75. There is strong contemporary meaning 
zo this compelling story about the Salem witch 
crials and the role of Tituba, the slave. 

Peirson, Joan. The Family Conspiracy. Illus. 
>y Margaret Horder. Harcourt, $3.50. On an 
-solated sheep station in Australia, four chil- 
dren conspire in schemes to make money to 
pay for their mother’s operation. 

Piartr, CELESTINO. The Happy Owls. Atheneum, 
$4.50. A striking picture book in which the 
juarrelsome barnyard fowl ask the owls why 
chey are happy. 

Picarp, BARBARA Leoniz. The Faun and the 
WVoodcutter’s Daughter. Illus. by Charles 
Stewart. Criterion, $3.50. A collection of 
fourteen original fairy tales, full of mystery 
and enchantment. 

Reunps, GLEN. Rain in the Woods and Other 
Small Matters. World, $3. Engaging essays on 
che small dramas of nature as observed and 
recorded in the author’s private wildlife pre- 
serve. 

Ruskin, ARIANE. The Pantheon Story of Art 
for Young People. Pantheon, $6.95. A large 
book with many reproductions, representing 
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painting and sculpture from cave man to the 
present. 

Scueer, Jurian. Rain Makes Applesauce. Pic- 
tures by Marvin Bileck. Holiday, $4.95. A pic- 
ture book of “silly talk” with softly colored 
illustrations full of innumerable details. 

SNYDER, ZILPHA KEATLEY. Season of Ponies. 
Drawings by Alton Raible. Atheneum. $3.25. 
A well-told fantasy in which Pamela’s summer 
changes when a boy with a flute, a herd of po- 
nies, and a magical adventure come out of the 
fog one day. 

SOMMERFELT, Armée. The White Bungalow. 
Tr. by Evelyn Ramsden. Illus. by Alf Aas. 
Criterion, $3. In this sequel to The Road to 
Agra, Lalu faces an important decision: to re- 
main in his poor village or accept the medical 
scholarship which will bring him wealth and 
position. 

Stockton, Frank R. The Bee-Man of Orn. 
Pictures by Maurice Sendak. Holt, $3.50. In° 
an attractive and amusing fashion, Maurice 
Sendak has captured the wry and fanciful 
style of this author. 

Surany, Anico. Ride the Cold Wind. Pictures 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Putnam, $3.50. 
Pictures in clear blues, gold, and orange help 
to convey the sense of place in this story of a 
Peruvian boy who longs to be a fisherman but 
must tend a flock of llamas. 

Sutciirr, ROSEMARY. The Hound of Ulster. Illus. 
by Victor Ambrus. Dutton, $3.50. A retelling 
of the exploits of Cuchulain which catches the 
full vigor of the old Irish legend. 

TRESSELT, ALVIN. The Mitten. Illus. by Yaroslava. 
Adapted from the version by E. Rachey. Loth- 
rop, $2.95. A humorous Ukrainian folktale is 
illustrated with appropriate bright and wintry 
colors. 

WILLARD, BARBARA. Storm from the West. 
Illus. by Douglas Hall. Harcourt, $3.25. An 
English widow and an American widower 
marry and bring their two sets of children to- 
gether on a yacation in Scotland, with trouble 
as the inevitable result. 

WosciecHowska, Maia. Shadow of a Bull. Draw- 
ings by Alvin Smith. Atheneum, $3.50. The 
son of a great bullfighter makes an important 
choice between the bullring and the world of 
medicine in this sensitive story of a bey’s en- 
trance into the adult world. 

Yates, ELIZABETH. Carolina’s Courage. Illus. by 
Nora S. Unwin. Dutton, $2.95. A small girl 
swaps dolls with an Indian girl, thus assuring 
safe-conduct for her family in their move to 
the West. 
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Setting of ALA’s 1965 Annual Conference 


by Jerome P. Cavanagh, Mayor of Detroit 


The year 1965 marks another milestone in 
100th anni- 
versary of the city’s library system. 


Detroit’s long rich history—the 


_ A highlight of this centennial observance 
will be the annual conference of the American 
Library Association at Cobo Hall in July. 

The ALA delegates will spend a busy week. 

They will attend meetings, seminars, and so- 

cial events, and take a professional look at the 


Detroit library’s century of and 


achievement, especially the 


progress 
$10.5 million 
modernization and expansion of the main li 
brary building. 

They will also see a city in the midst of one 
of its brightest and most exciting eras. Detroit 
is an old city in tradition with a spirit of 
youth, vitality, and restless energy expressing 
itself in an economic, cultural, and social re- 


Part of Detroit's impressive riverfront Civic Center, the Henry and Edsel Ford Auditorium is the home of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and of other Detroit musical and cultural activities. The unusual texture of its 
outer walls, with multiple facets dancing in the sunlight, is formed of Swedish blue pearl granite laid in a 


basketweave pattern. 


had 


-n ~ 


a 





berth. 

There are many outstanding features in 
Detroit’s renaissance. 

The starting point was the $100 million 
Civic Center on the Detroit River. A tangle of 
crowded rundown warehouses was replaced 
with an array of white marble edifices laid 
out over 75 acres of waterfront. 

Tae gem of the Civic Center is Cobo Hall, 
the _argest and most versatile convention and 
exhibit facility in the world. Cobo Hall’s 
spacious interior includes 400,000 square feet 
of exhibit area, an 11,600-seat circular audi- 
torium, a cafeteria seating 1500, and parking 
spaces for 3400 cars. 

The Civic Center sparked unprecedented 
growth in downtown Detroit. In recent years 


private downtown investors have spent more 
than $100 million on new skyscrapers and im- 
provements. This includes new hotels and 
office buildings, the first in thirty years. The 
city helped by clearing 89 acres of dilapidated 
substandard structures under urban renewal 
in the downtown area. These blighted sections 
are being replaced by attractive and produc- 
tive commercial structures. 

A downtown master plan is now being de- 
veloped by a committee of city officials and 
the downtown businessmen’s association. It 
will include proposals for underground bus 
terminals and shops, pedestrian tunnels be- 
tween buildings, and overhead sidewalks and 
underground concourses to separate pedestri- 
ans from street traffic. 


Cobo Hall, center, and its circular arena, right, headquarters for ALA’s 1965 annual conference. Above the arena 
are she other buildings of Detroit's new Civic Center. In the foreground, the Detroit River. Whether they come 
by boat or automobile, conference delegates will find ample accommodations at the convention site—note the 
parking area atop Cobo Hall and the marina on the riverfront. 
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è Detroiters give Mayor Cavanagh himself credit 


for some of the accomplishments described in 
his article. Although he has been in office less 
than four years, his energetic and imaginative 
approach to municipal challenges has won na- 
tional attention and respect. 


Adjoining the downtown area are the na- 
tionally recognized Gratiot, Lafayette, and 
Elmwood redevelopment projects. These 653 
acres—now in various stages of planning, 
construction, and completion—will eventually 
become showplaces of modern inner-city liv- 
ing for a variety of preferences and incomes. 
The entire area will contain high-rise apart- 
ments, two-story garden apartments, and town 
houses, complemented by schools, shopping 
centers, parks, recreation areas, wide streets, 
and ample parking. 

Also near downtown is the West Side In- 
dustrial Project, the city’s first step in a pro- 
gram to clear blocks of dilapidated factories 
and slums to provide space for industrial 
plant expansion and relocation. Most of the 
projects 177 acres has been taken up by 
brightly landscaped light industry with some 
commercial warehouses and a motel and res- 
taurant. More of these redevelopment pro- 
grams are planned. 

One of the city’s most ambitious commit- 
ments to the future is the midtown Detroit 


Medical Center, a 236-acre complex of hospi- 
tals, medical research facilities, new housing, 
and facilities, 
schools, churches, and recreation areas. 

Wayne State University’s Medical Research 
Center, its medical college, and four of 
Detroit’s finest old hospitals will form the 
heart of the Medical Center. 

Ground will be broken this year on Wayne 
State’s Basic Sciences Building, a $2.5 million 
medical library, a $15 million children’s hos- 
pital, a hospital staff residence, the Kresge 
Eye Center, and the Hanaan Gerontology 
Center. A $25 million professional plaza is al- 
ready under way. Future projects include an 
outpatient clinic capable of serving 450,000 
patients a year, a 425-bed hospital, a receiving 
hospital, and a veterans hospital. 

When the Medical Center is completed in 
ten years it will stand as the finest of its kind 
in the nation. A blending of physical plants, 
research grants, university talent, and height- 


appropriate commercial 


ened efficiency through facility sharing will 
dictate it. 

A dramatic Detroit story has been the 
growth of Wayne State University into a con- 
centrated center of higher learning serving 
the growing needs of the urban population. 
Educators expect a 50,000 student enrollment 
for Wayne in the future. With this in mind, 
Detroit is setting aside 304 acres called Uni- 
versity City for related campus development. 
University City will provide space for new ac- 
ademic, residence, and athletic facilities and 
commercial establishments for students 
residents. 

Research Park West, a 62-acre tract to be 
devoted entirely to industrial and technologi- 
cal research, borders University City. Now in 
its preliminary planning stages, the park will 
provide new jobs and industry through basic 
research. It will be the first in a series of in- 
dustrial parks to line the freeway between De- 
troit and nearby Ann Arbor, home of the 
University of Michigan. 

Perhaps the most encouraging aspect of 


and 


Future issues of the Bulletin will have articles 
on Detroit’s libraries, museums, and other cul- 
tural facilities. 
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Detroit’s resurgence has been the increased 
incerest and participation in the city’s cultural 
activities. This enthusiasm for finer things in 
life can be measured by the millions of people 
who annually visit Detroit’s Cultural Center. 
It has meant the expansion and modernization 
of the main library, a $3.6 million wing at the 
Act Institute, and (a practical consideration) 
construction of a 368-car underground ga- 
rage. Another new wing at the Art Institute 
ard enlargement of the Historical Museum 
will begin soon. 

Public and private awareness is illustrated 
in such diverse facts as a year-round new art 
exhibit program sponsored by the city’s larg- 
est department store and legitimate theater 
season ticket subscription sales now higher 
than even New York City. Where once mu- 
seum hours were short, now long lines wait. 
The Detroit Symphony is a fixture with “sold 
out” signs for many concerts. 

Detroit is often called the “Gateway to the 
Midwest.” This reputation was earned and 
maintained by the many transportational 
links with the nation and the world. The city’s 
40.5-mile freeway system is second only to 
Los Angeles. When Detroit’s entire freeway 
ccnstruction program is completed in 1972, 
there will be 69 miles of these modern road- 
ways built at a cost of two-thirds of a billion 
dollars. All of them will be connected to the 
interstate highway system. 

Detroit is also joined to the nation through 
its airports. Two are now undergoing exten- 
sive modernization and expansion. The De- 
troit Metropolitan Airport is in the midst of a 
$42 million alteration program. The Detroit 
City Airport, ranked fifth nationally in gener- 
al aviation use and only five miles from the 
heart of the city, is replacing its terminal 
bailding, lengthening runways, and adding 
hangars. A new safety system with up-to-date 
innovations will operate from a control tower 
soon to be finished. 

The Detroit River, an international divid- 
ing line between the United States and Cana- 
da, is the busiest waterway in the world. It 
annually tallies more ships than the Panama 
and Suez canals combined. 

With the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the Port of Detroit became even busier, 
otering a direct all-water route to 121 world 
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ports. A special economic and planning study 
indicates that foreign cargo in and out of De- 
troit will go up fourfold by the year 2000. To 
meet this challenge a vast rehabilitation of 
Detroit’s port facilities has been undertaken. 
Berth space has already been enlarged. The 
overall project will take many years but, 
when completed, Detroit will occupy an even 
more prominent position among the great 
port cities of the world. 

In 1962 Detroit initiated a project of gov- 
ernment—citizen cooperation aimed at remov- 
ing blight from older but basically sound 
neighborhoods. Areas with natural boundaries 
as common problems were mapped cut and 
call Nonfederally Assisted Conservation 
Areas. 

Programs such as street repair, tree trim- 
ming, relighting, park development, and* 
storm sewer installation are begun simulta- 
neously to give maximum effect to the cam- 
paign. Meanwhile block clubs, church groups, 
and community agencies such as the YMCA 
and the Boy Scouts encourage people to clean, 
paint, and fix up their homes and businesses. 

The city’s neighborhood conservation pro- 
gram with field offices in each area has awak- 
ened a spirit of self-help and community pride 
in the older neighborhoods. There are pres- 
ently seven of these projects underway cover- 
ing almost 6000 acres. Many more are 
planned for the future. 

This year Detroit launched Total Action 
Against Poverty (TAP), another program: of 
social renewal. TAP will be administered 
through a series of community action centers 
that will offer a wide range of social services. 
A key feature of the TAP program is the work- 
training program to give work experience to 
2300 out-of-school youth aged sixteen to 
twenty-one in city jobs and 1500 in-school 
youth in board of education jobs. The first 
phase of this program has shown that these 
youngsters are eager to learn and work if 
given the opportunity. 

I hope that all of the ALA delegates will 
have an opportunity to inspect some of these 
exciting changes that are taking place all over 
Detroit. I also hope that the 1965 ALA con- 
ference proves to be the most successful and 
enjoyable one ever held. Detroit will de its best 
to make this wish become a reality. eee 
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DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT IN LIBRARIES 





System Analysis— 


prelude to library data processing 


by Joseph Becker 


Open the door to the acquisitions department 
of any library, and you will find a scene 
crowded with activity and alive with work: 
office desks piled high with orders, invoices, 
and bills; shelves and trucks bulging with 
books flying varicolored processing flags; 
filing cabinets and card trays filled with car- 
bon copies, LC proof slips, order forms, and 
“shipping documents. Everywhere these paper 
records are in continuous use by the library 
‘staff. To the professional librarian, this pic- 
ture looks perfectly normal. However, the sys- 
tems analyst who views the same scene for the 
first time reacts quite differently. He instinc- 
tively starts rolling up his sleeves! 
Who is the systems analyst? Why should he 
be so eager to get involved? How can he help 
the situation? Should he become a permanent 
member of the library staff? 
‘The term “system analysis” has its roots in 
industrial engineering, for the concept first 
proved its value with the successful introduc- 
tion of production-line techniques into our 
factories. The word “system” may be defined 
as “a group of people, operations, and proce- 
dures brought together to perform a specific 
activity.” In the same context, the word “anal- 
ysis” refers to “the study of the component 
parts of this system with the object of deter- 
mining precisely what must be accomplished 
by each part, and how.” System analysis, 
therefore, looks at the larger problem ‘rather 
than at the narrow implications of the partic- 
ular task at hand. It strives to identify the re- 
lationship between the task at hand and all 
other associated functions, in order to in- 
crease efficiency. In colleges throughout the 
country departments of engineering and busi- 
ness administration (and, only recently, library 
science) are busy training future systems 
è This is the sixth article in an informal series 
which comes to the ALA Bulletin through the 
courtesy of the Library Technology Project. 


analysts in methods and procedures. Because 
of his concern with the interrelationship of 
men and machines in information systems, 
today’s systems analyst also receives training 
in the fundamentals of computers and com- 
munication processes. In training and experi- 
ence, however, he differs widely from the in- 
formation retrieval expert, and the two profes- 
sions must not be confused. 

With such an educational background, a 
systems analyst entering a large library for 
the first time would naturally see it as a -chal- 
lenge. The paper work and intercommunica- 
tion of the acquisitions, circulation, and catal- 
oging departments would be certain to in- 
trigue him, for his inclination is to break 
down complex workflow, to sort out all its 
elements, and to reconstitute it with improve- 
ments. His goal is to analyze the component 
parts of the several functions and to find the 
optimum blend of men and machines that will 
conserve professional time, absorb increased 
workload, reduce throughput processing time, 
cut costs, and provide the librarian with in- 
formation on which to base sound judgments. 

Occasionally, the mere act of analyzing. a 
system already in operation will produce a 
great enough improvement to make it unnec- 
essary to design a new system. However, 
most systems have grown without a plan, 
and the encrustations of procedure defy 
modification. Nevertheless, the modern sys- 
tems analyst realizes how critical it is for him 
to understand current operations thoroughly 
before proposing a new system design. He 
will also consider routinely the application of 
computers or punched card machines to a new 
system if the library has access to such equip- 
ment. 


Guidelines for the systems analyst 

A systems analyst working in a library will 
generally be guided by the following princi 
ples. 
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l. Know the library’s objectives. Since all 
parts of the library serve a common purpose, 
the system analyst’s very first responsibility is 
to understand the library’s overall objectives. 
This may sound like a truism. However, the 
rapid growth of many large libraries has 
of:en, unfortunately, produced methods and 
procedures that reflect historical convenience 
rather than current requirements. Therefore, 
a fresh look at the library’s objectives at the 
outset of a system analysis is healthy and 
worth while. A written statement from the li- 
brarian providing his own concept of his ob- 
jeetives is enormously helpful to the systems 
analyst. 

2. Look at the big picture. In library sys- 
tems the same bibliographical information is 
used again and again at various levels of 
processing. To isolate a single library func- 
ticn for individual study would make it un- 
likely that a homogeneous system could be 
achieved. A systems analyst is taught to study 
and rethink an entire process, not merely to 
automate an existing procedure. The more 
comprehensive the viewpoint adopted at the 
beginning of a system analysis, the better. 
Manv projects are begun with the understand- 
inz that later they may be scaled down. 

3. Analyze the source, movement, and utili- 
zation of data. The systems analyst working 
in a library will require a detailed education 
in library operations. As he examines the li- 
brary as a total, integrated, functional system, 
he will gradually identify the essential ele- 
ments of information needed actually to sup- 
pert the objectives of the system. An under- 
standing of where data originate, how they 
move through the library, and what use is 
made of them in reports is fundamental to his 
learning process. Eventually, when he pre- 
pares flow charts of the entire process, he will 
give special attention to the data and decide 
or the minimum number of inputs and steps 
needed to do the job. A flow chart is as basic 
to a systems analyst as a blueprint to an engi- 
neer. 

4. Clarify managements decision-making 
needs. As he proceeds, the systems analyst 
will want to review past policy decisions with 
ths librarian in order to determine which are 
ne longer applicable and which are still valid. 
His purpose is to understand clearly the entire 
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range of decisions that all levels of library 
management are called upon to make and the 
reasons for these decisions, One of the most 
difficult tasks in systems analysis is to extract 
from a top manager an explicit stateraent of 
how he uses information in the decision-mak- 
ing process. 

5. Plan implementation carefully. If the li- 
brary profession is to profit by the experience 
that industry has gained during the past few 
years, it should be prepared to effect some 
radical alterations in organizational structure 
as a result of system changes proceeding from 
the introduction of machines. The technical 
literature of business management is filled 
with reports of business organizations being 
turned upside down as they prepare to intro- 
duce automatic equipment. There are prob- 
lems of conversion, parallel processing, work” 
rearrangement, staff, and space, amomg oth- 
ers. In other words, the systems analyst’s ulti- 
mate plan needs to be well coordinated before 
he implements it. 

6. Be sensitive to staff attitude. People are 
naturally wary of change. When automation 
is involved, they are concerned lest the ma- 
chine “take over” their jobs, and they set up 
defenses against it. The systems analvst can 
play a reassuring role by pointing out that the 
introduction of computers in business, while 
speeding up information and improving con- 
trol by management, has neither reduced the 
number of personnel nor replaced individuals. 
Rather, it has tended to free professional staff 
for more truly professional work. The en- 
lightened systems analyst seeks to involve the 
staff in the system analysis project in order to 
foster positive attitudes and to gain the widest 
cooperation. 

If the above principles are accepted as 
premises, then four key considerations emerge 
concerning the organization of a system anal- 
ysis in a library: 

a. The person conducting a system analysis 
in a library should be located organizational- 
ly as close to the top as possible. The analyst’s 
primary objective is to achieve a balanced 
flow of information throughout the bbrary; 
because this will invariably cut across depart- 
ment lines, it is important that his position be 
attached directly to the office of the librarian. 

b. System analysis should be viewed as a 
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continuing activity. An analyst has not com- 
pleted his work when he has implemented a 
new system; instead, he should be assigned a 
long-term responsibility for maintaining the 
new system’s efficiency. 

c. Library management should be willing to 
spend money on system analysis. By so doing, 
it reveals the degree of its intellectual commit- 
ment to change, and ultimately influences the 
value of the changes that are achieved. Data 
processing equipment, if employed at all, is 
only a tool at the service of the analyst. 

d. The systems analyst should be welcomed 

into the library as a full-fledged member of 
the professional staff. 


Library experience at Penn State 

Early in 1963 the University Library at 
Pennsylvania State University embarked on a 
system analysis of its acquisitions department. 
A professional librarian was selected from the 
staff to conduct the study and was joined by 
an engineer from the industrial engineering 
department on campus. The two men consti- 
tuted a system analysis team. 

The university librarian wanted an overal 
study made of his technical processing opera- 
tions, with special emphasis on recommending 
improvements in acquisition procedures. He 
hoped that the system analysis would lead to 
the design of a future system with a larger 
workload capacity than the existing one, but 
imposed no constraints on the ultimate de- 
sign. 

Since one member of the team was already 
“familiar with the library and well acquainted 
with the staff, the team’s education proceeded 
smoothly. Step by step they analyzed the flow 
of work, collected samples of forms, reviewed 
records and files, timed selected operations, 
talked to staff, explored relationships with 
other departments, and learned to use the 
campus computer facility. After several 
months’ work they produced their first flow 
chart. This was followed by a detailed cost 
analysis to ascertain how much the library 
was spending for each of the elements on the 
chart. 

At this stage the analysts were able to de- 
velop the concept of a new system and a skel- 
eton outline of how it would function. They 
were thus ready to consult with the librarian 


on their findings. 

Flow charting permitted them to discuss the 
current system in great detail, The librarian 
discovered where the time delays were caused, 
developed an understanding of the cost of the 
existing operation, and was able to draw cer- 
tain conclusions about the ratio of profession- 
al to clerical effort. The analysts recom: 
mended the adoption of a computer-oriented 
system using the university’s central computer 
facility and a small set of punched card ma- 
chines maintained locally in the library. They 
showed how a single-time processing of the 
essential elements of data needed by acquisi- 
tions could be made to serve a multiplicity of 
purposes within and outside the department, 
They described how the new system would 
grow to accommodate additional workload.. 
without requiring a corresponding increase in 
personnel. They demonstrated that unit costs 
would go down, fewer errors would occur, 
and time delays would be diminished. They 
proposed that the entire technical processing 
of books be handled separately from periodi- 
cals and serials—-a departure from traditional 
patterns of library organization. They enum- 
erated the advantages of using average price 
rather than exact cost for budgeting purposes. 
They explained how data were stored and 
“read” by the computer, and endeavored to 
overcome the prejudice that numerous hard 
copy manual records were essential. They list- 
ed the kinds of reports that management 
would have available under the new system. 
They emphasized that professional work 
would be reserved to the librarians and cleri- 
cal duties to the machines. They described 
how this major change in acquisition opera- 
tions would be combined with future system 
plans for cataloging and circulation. They 
pointed out the principal problems that going 
from one system to another would entail: 
and, finally, they identified the pelicy deci- 
sions that the librarian needed to face before 
taking the next step. 

In 1964 the librarian approved the imple- 
mentation plan recommended by the two ana- 
lysts. A prototype system was to be in opera- 
tion by June 1964. This target date has been 
met, and today the University Library at 
Penn State has an operating system, accepted 
by the staff and clearly responsive to its ini- 











tial requirements. Continuing efforts are 


being made to improve and extend the system 
further. 


How the system operates 


The two analysts designed a new request 
form for recording the essential data needed 
to erder a book. After an order is searched 
and verified, it is sent to the key punch sec- 
tion of the library. Here, the key punch oper- 
ator prepares a set of IBM cards for transfer 
to computer tape. An extra five-card set is 
also prepared with the same order number 
automatically punched in each card. These 
are used for reporting to the computer 
changes in the status of an order. The change 
cards, numbered in sequence by the key 
punch operator, are placed in an envelope or 
paeket and maintained in a manual file. 

The change card packet is a unique and 
very important feature of the Penn State li- 
brary system. Each time the status of an order 
changes, a librarian withdraws a card from 
the packet, codes the change, and sends the 
card to the key punching section. The code is 
punched into the card and then, along with 
other change cards, is used to update the mas- 
ter computer tape. The change card packet 
provides a systematic way for the acquisitions 
department to communicate with the comput- 
er in order to ensure that the order file kept by 
the machine is always current. It involves a 
minimum of clerical work on the part of the 
librarian. This, however, is not its only ad- 
vantage. In addition to causing the computer 
to print out up-to-the-minute lists, the change 
cards also trigger other things to happen. For 
example, when a book is reported received in 
good condition and the change card with this 
faet is communicated to the machine, the 
computer program interprets this as an auto- 
matic signal to authorize payment to the ven- 
dor. As a fringe benefit, it is also possible to 
collect statistical data on the step-by-step 
processing of the book by introducing time 
and date into the change cards as the book 
passes various technical processing points in 
the work flow. Penn State Library uses about 
25 change codes and they provide the basis 
for most of the decisions made by the com- 
puter in the system. Some of the change codes 
inelude: not yet published, O.P. and search- 
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ing, claim sent, received defective copy, re- 
ceived wrong quantity, invoice appreved for 
payment, book in catalog department. techni- 
cal processing completed. 

The punched card equipment housed in the 
library consists of an 026 card punch, an 082 
sorter, and a 407 IBM tabulator for printing. 
Computer programs written for the system 
are run on the campus computer, an IBM 
TOTA, 

Some measure of the power of the new sys- 
tem can be inferred from an enumeration of 
the clerical duties that the machine now per- 
forms: controls outstanding orders and de- 
tects overdue orders; exercises fund account- 
ing control; shows the status of orders by de- 
partment; provides the acquisitions librarian 
with a list of orders in process; prints the 
order that is sent to the vendor; prints orders 
for LC cards; produces a temporary shelf 
list; provides all common statistics and many 
new ones, such as the quality of vendor ser- 
vice; produces lists of books, by class, added 
to the library collection; prepares vouchers; 
approves payment only if book has been re- 
ceived in good condition; adjusts and bal- 
ances financial accounts after payment; and 
performs all bookkeeping. 

In Penn State’s new system the library 
professional is principally concerned with 
searching and with the reporting ef status 
changes for nonroutine orders. All other func- 
tions of a clerical nature are processed by 
machine except the matching of imcoming 
books with processing cards. 

Thus far, university libraries have evi- 
denced the greatest interest in pursuing the 
system analysis approach. Programs similar 
to the one at Penn State are under way at the 
University of Illinois, Florida Atlantic Uni- 
versity, Purdue University, and Yale Univer- 
sity. Universities, faced with the inevitable 
prospect of expanding collections, are deter- 
mined to find improved ways of doing things: 
moreover, they have access on campus both to 
machines and to expert talent. Whatever their 
rationale, librarians must expect to see more 
system analysis undertaken by the larger li- 
braries over the next few years. System analy- 
sis is a prerequisite to the constructive intro- 
duction in the library of electronic data pro- 
cessing. eee 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


SnGO@G@by 


LIBRARIANS: Now THAT NEW FUNDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE AVAILABLE, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD STOCK AND 
OPEN A NEW WORLD OF SOUND. 


LISTED BELOW ARE OUR DISCOUNTS 





Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 


University or Library 


Our Discount Ranges from Send for Our 


BASIC CLASSICAL and 
JAZZ RECORD 
LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
0-0/0 
off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 

SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL ° SEMI-CLASSICAL ° 
ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: OPERA e POPULAR e JAZZ ° 
oP te 50 aiconos FOLK MUSIC * SHOWS = PLAYS - 
a n a ae ROCK n ROLL © READINGS - 
300 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% OFF POETRY ° COMEDY akii aes oe 








LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY « 235 West 49th Street * New York, N.Y. 10019 
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NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF 1964 


| The annual selection of the year's most 
| highly recommended adult books chosen 
| by ALA’s Aputtr Services Drvisioy. 
| Brief annotations for each title and the 
l two-color leaflet format make it a good 


distribution piece to stimulate interest 


in current books and library use. Sujit 


1965 Out-Of-Print Books | able for imprinting and folded to fit a 


A no. 10 envelope. 
Catalog Now Available 
50 copies, $3.50. 100, $5, 250, $10. 


Lists over 5,000 Titles ‘paana 


Publishing Department 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Haron St. Chicago 60611 








Special Sections 
Include: 

ASIA 
AND ECONOMICS i ES 
LANGUAGE BOOKS STUDY THIS SUMMER 
MATHE NATIES AT MINNESOTA 
RELIGION SPECIAL COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 
RUSSIA june 14- July 17 july 19-August 21 


U. 5. HISTORY graduate and undergraduate courses 


ADVANCED STUDY WORKSHOPS 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES 
distinguished faculty 
facilities of highest quality 
LIBRARY RESEARCH LABORATORY 
recreational ang cultural activities 
MUSIC LECTURES THEATER MUSEUMS 
SWIMMING FISHING = GOLF TENNIS 

for bulletin write 
DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION, 610 JOHNSTON HALL 


UNIVERSITY OF 
MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 55455 





Send for your free copy... 


Micro Photo Division 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1700 SHAW AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 








| 
ji 
| 
BUSINESS | 
ji 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
l 
| 
| 
i 
| 
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Improve Your Library witha... 


BEAUTIFUL 24-INCH DIAMETER GLOBE 


The magnificent new 24-inch diameter Cartocraft li- 
brary-reference globe presents physical facts as well as 
political and cultural data about the earth. Varying 
shades of green, yellow, buff and brown depict eleva- 
tions above sea level, while ocean depths are shown in 
shades of blue. Ocean currents also are shown. 


A wealth of political and physical information and cul- 
tural data is presented on the globe map, including 
more than 4700 place names, international and state 
boundaries, rivers, lakes, mountains and other up-to- 
date data. 


The globe is over 75 inches in circumference, larger 
than many wall maps and has over 1800 square inches 
of map surface. The globe map is painstakingly hand- 
mounted on a durable, molded wood-fibre plastic ball, 
internally reinforced. 


The globe is a favorite of many school, college and 
institutional libraries. Illustrated are two favorite 
mountings, either of which will measurably enhance 
the decor of your library and provide a valuable ref- 
erence tool as well. Every library should have a large : 
reference globe—a replica of “this coil on which we THE COSMOPOLITE 
have our being.” 





THE COSMOPOLITE 


A distinguished period-style stand of hand-rubbed 
walnut or maple cradles the 24-inch globe, which ro- 
tates freely, permitting any spot on the globe to be 
brought instantly into view. Overall height of stand 
with globe is 42 inches; width 34 inches. A distance 
and time measuring strip is mounted on the horizon 
ring. Order No. G24PL61 .................! $470.00 


THE NAVIGATOR 
A beautiful modern floor stand is the setting for this 
24-inch globe. It also rotates freely in the cradle 
mounting. A time and distance measuring strip is 
mounted on the horizon ring. A shelf below provides 
a rest for atlases. Overall height is 47 inches. Choice 
of blond, walnut or mahogany finishes. In blond fin- 
ish, order No. G24P15 ................. .. . $195.00 


Walnut or mahogany finish is $15.00 additional 


Write for colored Brochure G63c 





r 


Order directly from the publishers THE NAVIGATOR 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Map and Globe Publishers 
5235 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, Illinois 60640 


IL 
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LIBRARY/USA STAFF 


Supplementing Mr. Cammack’s report on Library/ 
USA’s first season in February, here are the 
names of the staff members who manned the ex- 
kibit. Each group trained for two weeks and 
worked for four or five weeks. 


APRIL 8-MAY 19 

Rose Apamo, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N.Y.; Donato C. Antuony, New 
York State Library, Albany (New York State 
Edvcation Department); PATRICIA A. ARLEDGE, 
Mobile Public Library; M. Puytiis BELAIR, 
Public Library, Willimantic, Conn.; RALPH 
Eucene Brack, Atlanta Public Library (In- 
terrational Business Machines); FreD BLUM, 
Library of Congress (Council on Library Re- 
sources); Berry E. Cartanam, South Carolina 
State Library Board, Columbia; FLoyp M. Cam- 
MACK, University of Hawaii, Honolulu (Colum- 
bia University, School of Library Service, Alum- 
ri Association); Epyre O. Cawrnorne, lowa 
State Library, Des Moines; Vivian B. CAZA- 
youx, Ascension Parish Library, Donaldsonville, 
La.; Berry M. Coucuuin, Public Library, 
Davenport, Iowa; JupiraH DEMETER, Kaiser En- 
cineers, Engineering Library, Oakland; SHIRLEY 
A. Epsatt, Corning Community College, Corn- 
ing. N.Y.; M. SytviA Harris, H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York; GEORGE FRANKLIN HEISE, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield; C. MARION 
Jaques, Vitro Laboratories, Silver Spring, Md.; 
ELIZABETH KHACHADOORIAN, Mohawk Valley Li- 
brary Association, Schenectady, N.Y.; Nancy L. 
McGunntes, Southern Adirondack Library Sys- 
tem, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. (New York Edu- 
cation Department); Mary VmcINiA MAHER, 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston (Interna- 
tional Nickel Company); MıcmarL Ocus, City 
College of New York; Mary Reman, Kellogg 
Public Library, Green Bay, Wis.; Norman E. 
Ruoaps, Jr., Free Library, Gladwyne, Pa.; ANNE 
CLayron Rossins, Memphis Public Library; 
Riva Rusu, Erasmus High School, Brooklyn. 

Standbys: Dorotuy Fayne, Third Naval Dis- 
trict, New York; Marre Ferrigno, New York 
Public Library; GEORGETTE J. LACHAT, New 
York Public Library; Roy D. Mier, JR., 
Brooklyn Public Library. 


MAY 6-JUNE 16 
Rosemary ALLEN, Princeton University; MARIE 
E. Ancetortt, Free Library of Philadelphia; 
Berry Sur BARHAM, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge; CLAIRE D. BOWIE, Brooklyn Col- 
Jege; Marcaret Browne, De Soto Trail Re- 
gional Library, Camilla, Ga.; Hitpa R. CAMERON, 
Southern Adirondack Library System, Saratoga 
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Springs, N.Y.; Sonya F. CUMMINGS, Board of 
Education, New York; SHIRLEY A. EIGENMANN, 
Public Library, Tacoma, Wash.; Haroip 
H. J. Ertcxson, Syracuse University; SUZANNE 
M. Grazer, Brooklyn Public Library; Jonn Mi- 
CHAEL Grey-THeRIOT, Catholic University of 
Puerto Rico, Ponce (Council on Library Re- 
sources); Rosert L. Krassen, California State 
Library, Sacramento (International Business 
Machines); FLorence KonopKa, Public Li- 
brary, Fair Lawn, N.J.; ELLEN M. Mack, State 
University of New York, Buffalo (New York 
State Education Department); Ricuarp B. 
Mosts, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y. (Xerox 
Corporation); Lınpa Lean PATRICK, Monroe 
Community College, Rochester, N.Y.; M. Doro- 
THY ROANTREE, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N.Y.; C. James Scummr, Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich.; WINIFRED M. SHoRreES, 
Woodward Memorial Library, Le Roy, N.Y. 
(New York State Education Department) ; JACK 
Maurice TYLER, University of Pittsburgh, Gradu- 
ate Library School Library; BARBARA L- WicuHrt. 
Los Angeles Public Library; Grecory C. Wit- 
son, Delaware Library Commission. Dover; 
VicrortA ZAVATSKY, Public Library, Northport, 
N.Y. 

Standbys: Jean R. BrumMet, Hunter College, 
New York; Rosert Corsy, Queens College, 
Flushing, N.Y.; Tueresa Huane, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library; MARGUERITE OKAMURA, Time, Inc., 
New York; Joseru A. RosentHaL, New York 
Public Library. 


JUNE 3-JULY 21 
Hannan D. Arkins, Oklahoma State Library, 
Oklahoma City (Council on Library Re- 
sources); Pauta Jo Broustine, Free Library, 
of Philadelphia; Ixcrsorc M. Bouprrau, New 
York University (New York State Education 
Department); Ropert N. CASE, High School, 
Rocky River, Ohio; Exarne C. CLEVER, High 
School, Haddon Township, N.J.; GEORCE ELSER, 
Chaffey College, Alta Loma, Calif.; Ramona Ly 
Forp, Baker University L., Baldwin, Kan.; SARA 
Sur Grosmaire, State University, Cortland, 
N.Y.; Esruer Herrayp, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany (New York State Education De- 
partment) ; CAROLINE F. HIEBER, Public Library, 
Corning, N.Y. (New York Library Associa- 
tion); Bargara Hunt, Nioga Library System, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y.; H. KENNETH JACKSON, 
Texas State Library, Austin; M. Lucm JAMES, 
Florida A & M University, Tallahassee (Coun- 
cil on Library Resources); Essie C. JENKINS, 
Queens Borough Public Library, Jamaica, N-Y,3 
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Jonn Larsen, Towson State College, Towson, 
Md.; Gary L. Mences, Cornell University Li- 
brary (Council on Library Resources) ; Maset I. 
Nimmo, Soldan High School, St. Louis; Mary 
Parr, Villanova University; June H. Ryats, Lib- 
erty Guinn Elementary Library, Atlanta; ARLENE 
M. Straucun, Morgan State College, Baltimore; 
Francine VaLvo, Buffalo and Erie County Public 
Library, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Standbys: Joan CARVAJAL, United Commu- 
nity Funds and Councils of America, New York; 
EsTHER Kramer, Bureau of Libraries, Brooklyn; 
Carotyn Newman, Time, Inc., New York; 
Mirtam Rasinorr, New York Public Library. 


JULY 8-AUGUST 25 

Micuet Ancuitano, Miami Public Library; 
ExizasetH R. Bares, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles (Council on Library Re- 
sources); Dacny BrHrMann, Herricks Junior 
High School, New Hyde Park, N.Y.; Rut A. 
Best, City Schools, Burlington, N.C.; MARJORIE 
G. Browarp, University of Colorado; PHYLLIS 
E. Brown, Fairbanks Road Elementary School, 
Churchville, N.Y.; Hersert J. CARMICHAEL, 
Battle Hill Junior High School, White Plains, 
N.Y. (New York State Education Department) ; 
Lucite F. Carpenter, San Francisco Public Li- 
brary; BertHa M. CueatHam, Hartsdale Public 
Schools, Ossining, N.Y. (New York State Edu- 
cation Department); Exizasera H. COPELAND, 
Sheppard Memorial Library, Greenville, N.C.; 
Eveanor Dyer Crensuaw, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Ill. (Illinois State Li- 
brary); Marcaret Davinson, Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y.; Rosert W. 
Eames, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y.; 
Cuartes W. Exper, Brooklyn Public Library 
(R. R. Bowker Company); Manpy S. Fort, 
'Joint University Libraries, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Rura W. Func, Department of Education, Hon- 
olulu; Rosert G. GAYLOR, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence (Council on Library Resources) ; Pa- 
TRICIA GEBHARD, University of California, Santa 
Barbara; Astrripn H. Hanson, Junior High 
School, Amityville, N.Y.; Carvin M. Kurzman, 
San Francisco State College; Sanpra MEYER, 
Junior High School, Lawrence, N.Y.; KATH- 
ERINE Murray, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology (International Business Machines) ; 
Epytue F. Worr, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing. 

Standbys: EpseL For McCoy, Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library; Artur Ratu, Queens Borough 
Public Library, Jamaica, N.Y.; Karen SAMUEL- 
son, Hunter College Library, New York; Suu 
Min T’anc, Queens Borough Public Library, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


AUGUST 12-SEPTEMBER 22 

SyBLE E. Apams, Special Services Section, Head- 
quarters, Eighth United States Army, APO 301, 
San Francisco; Mrs. E. Louise Barry, Special 
Services, United States Army Armor Center, 
Fort Knox, Ky.; Mrs. Syzvia Basserr, Atlanta 
Public Library; Mrs. Exvizasera Bock, Sixth 
United States Army Library, Presidio of San 
Francisco; Marta G. Boniia, Antilles Com- 
mand, USARSO, Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico; 
Mrs. Mary H. Carey, Queens Borough Public 
Library, Jamaica, N.Y. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company) ; Bernice Conen, Army Depot, Toby- 
hanna, Pa.; Yotanpa A. DeL Grosso, Newark 
Public Library (Standard Oil Company) ; ARLENE 
C. Haun, Special Services, Ft. Monmouth, N.J.; 
Mitprep A. HAmMonp, Special Services, Hq., 
First Army, Governors Is., N.Y.; Ismam Haz- 
NEDARI, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J.; Mrs. 
Rura S. Howarp, Special Services, Headquar- 
ters, Second United States Army, Fort George 
G. Meade, Md.; Barpara M. Ivey, Special Serv- 
ices, Camp des Loges, Headquarters Seine Area 
Command, APO 163, New York; Mary E. Lan- 
DECK, Special Services, Augsburg Post, APO 
178, New York; Mrs. Marcarer A. Nation, Li- 
brary Division, Special Services Section, Fort 
Hood, Tex.; Don Otsen, Special Services, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; Mrs. Diana C. PROESCHEL. 
Special Services, Munich Post, APO 407, New 
York; Mrs. Heren A. RATERMANN, United 
States Army Air Defense School, El Paso, Tex.; 
Laura Seacorp, East Meadow Public Library, 
East Meadow, N.Y.; Marre Spivey, Research 
Center Library, United States Army Engineer 
Waterways Experiment Station, Vicksburg, 
Miss.; Georcrk K. Vrooman, Technical Library, 
Watervliet Arsenal, N.Y.; JosepuHine E. WEA- 
VER, Special Services, Fort Deven, Mass.; Mrs. 
Sueita K. Weser, Public Library, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

Standby: Orro WIERER, Queens Borough Pub- 
lic Library, Jamaica, N.Y. 


SEPTEMBER 9—OCTOBER 28 
Rosert S. BALL, Stanford University (Council 
on Library Resources); RicHarp E. Brown, 
Oakland Public Library; ĪSABELLE CHAMBERS, 
New York State Department of Commerce, Al- 
bany (New York State Education Department) ; 
ExizapetH D. Corer, Cossett-Goodwyn Refer- 
ence Library, Memphis; Frank J. Dempsey, 
Public Library, Berkeley, Calif. (New Method 
Bindery); JEANNETTE A. GoLite, MacManus, 
John & Adams, Inc., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
(Special Libraries Association); Rutu_ T. 
Gunning, U.S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; MARGA- 
RET R. Hocan, University of Arkansas Medi- 
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; cal Center Library, Little Rock; Mrmrox Im- 
| BERMAN, Time, Ine, New York (Special Li- 
| braries Association, New York Chapter}; Ju- 
prra P. Katz, Los Angeles Publie Library; 
| Yapwica Kuscarres, Western Reserve Univer- 
| sity; Anprew O. Larco, San Jose State Col- 
lege; ANN Lesser, Public Library, Warren, 
Pa.; Saran McDurrre, University of Alaska 
(Council on Library Resources); CONSTANCE 
Meynen, Publie Library, Levittown, N.¥.; HENRY 
J. Micuninrwsxi, New Jersey State Library, 
Trenton; Fora N. Oxazaxt, Biomedical Li- 
brary, University of California, Los Angeles; 
RamesHwar N. Paur, Eastern [linois Univer- 


INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS OF 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 


LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR | sity, Charleston {Ilinois State Library); Mary 
| Ann Raker U.S. Air Force, St. Louis; ERNEST 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — Siece., Los Angeles Public Library; Bernice L 


SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY | Rosert J. Wourr, Craven Crawford School, Liv- 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE | erpool, N.Y.; Jennme Lovise Wu, San Francisco 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. Public Library. i 


' P| Write t Standbys: Rita Compan, John Street School, 
4 pchiecon dia S 8 o: Franklin Square, N.Y.; Jonn T. Giniesrin, C. W. 
A D ù ; Post College Library School, Greenvale, N.Y.; 
le EO] rae Oe) Road Dorotuy Kasman, Lybrand, Ross Bros, & Mont- 

a a gomery, New York. 


| 

| 

| STIFFLER, Public Library, Indianapolis; WILLIAM 
L. Wurresipes, Public Library, Roaneke, Va.; 

| 





| 





11 INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE AND NATURE 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER STUDENTS 


Comprehensive yet simple texts authoritatively answer the reed of 
today’s children for information about our complex world. They 
cover many specialized areas of science that appeal to individual- 
ized interests of children. Explanations in terms younger students 
can read and understand give new meaning to such difficult concepts 
as atomic power and missiles, and to timeless topics such as animals 
and plants. Informatively illustrated. Reading level ranges from 3 
to 5, interest level from 2 to 10. Each book $2.50 list, $1.88 net.” x 


ATOMS FOR JUNIOR by Les Landin 

about ATOMIC POWER FOR PEOPLE by Edward & Ruth Shaw Radiauer 
about MISSILES AND MEN by Edward & Ruth Shaw Radlauer 

about THE BIGGEST SALMON by Will Hayes 

about PENGUINS AND OTHER ANTARCTIC ANIMALS by Mable Harmer 
about SOME ANIMALS THAT WORK FOR MAN by Melvin John Uhi 

about INSECTS—Indoors and Out by Hortense Roberta Roberts 

about INSECTS THAT HELP PLANTS by Gertrude Hevener Gibson 
about SILKWORMS AND SILK by Sophie Wormser 

about NUTS by Solveig Paulson Russell 

about GRASSES, GRAINS AND CANES by Melvin John Uhi 

ALL ELIGIBLE *Net, postpaid to schools and libraries, Free examination privileges. All books 


UNDER TITLE IH, bound in reinforced cloth and unconditionally guaranteed. Send for compiete 
N. D. E. A. catalog. 


7 IELMC NT PUBLISHERS, ENC. 1224 W. Van Buren St. 
-Y e A Childrens Press Company Chicago, Ulinois 60607 
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WHAT DOES THE LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE DO? 
by Elizabeth E. Budell 


The local representative begins by preparing 
himself for recruiting. He discovers first that he 
must know something. 

He studies the Battle of the Shortage in all its 
fearful proportions, The statistics he will find on 
supply and demand of librarians will probably 
give him night terrors, but they are sure to pro- 
vide him with the impetus he needs, 

He reminds himself of the personal and edu- 
cational requirements modern librarianship de- 
mands of its recruits. What sort of person makes 
a good librarian? What qualifications must he 
have to be accepted in a graduate library. 
school? 

He finds out about the accredited schools in 
his area—their programs, length of training, 
financial aids available. He keeps their catalogs 
at his desk. He explores the local prospects for 
scholarships, work-study programs, and intern- 
ships. 
He acquaints himself with local job opportu- 
nities—-the kinds of positions, their salaries, the 
kind of work they involve, the different talents 
they can accommodate. Often persons beginning 
in nonprofessional positions become interested 
and go on to library school. 

He knows the requirements of libraries other 
than his own; he knows the national picture, as 
well as the local, and the needs of all kinds and 
sizes of libraries. 

He acquaints himself with effective recruiting 
techniques. The literature on the subject grows 
steadily. Sample materials developed by other 
recruiters are available through the Office for 
Recruitment. They are frequently reported in 
the Recruitment Newsletter and in [this] col- 
umn of the ALA Bulletin. There is no copyright 
on good techniques. Recruiters steal from each 
other shamelessly. 

He gets acquainted with his own community, 
He makes a list of local schools, colleges, and 
® Mrs. Budell is director of the Madison, N.J., 
Public Library, and a local representative en the 
recruiting network. This article was given as a 
talk at the St. Louis Conference in J uly 1964, 


universities which have counseling services. He 
adds civic organizations such as Kiwanis, Ro- 
tary, B'nai B'rith, and the AAUW, which are 
concerned with vocational guidanee. He will 
discover many other local groups which can be 
recruited to help him recruit librarians. 

He makes a list of available local media of 
communication—radio and television stations, 
newspapers, magazines—and knows that they 
are interested in public service features which 
are well prepared. He inciudes the publications 
of organizations to which he may belong: 
church, alumni, fraternal. 

He learns what materials are available for re- 
cruiting: exhibits, books, films, brochures, He 
keeps his own supply up to date and readily at 
hand, 

The local representative next discovers that he 
must be something, He must be absolutely in 
love with his profession-——happy in it, proud of 
it, and enthusiastic about it. He is honest and 
realistic about it and factual in his approach, 
but a lukewarm librarian will never be able to 
generate sufficient heat to kindle the fires of en- 
thusiasm in others. His own estimate of the 
value of his work will be manifest in everything 
he says and does. 

He is approachable on his daily job and will: 
ing to be interrupted to talk about it, 

Having completed his preparation, the local 
representative is ready for action, He gels to 
work. His first job is to stimulate library recruit- 
ment in his locality. 

He doesn’t give guidance counselors a chance 
to overlook librarianship in their programs. He 
calls them, writes them, presents them with up- 
to-date literature, and by his own conviction 
convinces them that librarianship is no refuge 
for the poor in spirit, but a demanding arena for 
those who wish to participate fully in this brave 
new world of exploding ideas. He volunteers to 
talk at career conferences. 

He discovers approaches to college faculty 
members to acquaint them with opportunities 
for graduates in their subject fields, 

He worms his way also into the peaceful lives 
of civic club program chairmen and needles 
them into including libraries in their planning. 
He knows that by so doing he can reach the rich 
market of older women now returning to the labor 
force. He is also contributing to public enlight- 
enment regarding libraries and their services. 

He is alert to local career fairs and special 
career guidance issues of newspapers. He sees 
that librarianship is included. 

He stumps for more humane treatment of 
pages and student assistants, arguing that they 
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Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


Available on request 


x 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 


Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 
i 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





LIBRARIANS 


WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 
are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


B&T 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
d 


A 
SINC a 1828 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
We stock more different titles in both plants than any othe wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 


Se 


PRINTS & at 
CATALOG CARDS cost 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 14, Chicago 40 


AT 
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should be given a broader picture of library 


| work than that provided by shelving books. 


He is willing, as a matter of fact obnoxiously 
pushy, to speak to young people’s and adult or- 
ganizations. He participates in panel discussions 
at the drop of a hat. If he is not himself an ac- 
complished speaker, he commandeers someone 
who is to do it for him. 

He interests reporters in doing feature articles 
on the profession, approaching through items of 
local interest. He arranges for spot announce- 
ments and interesting interviews and programs 
on radio and television. 

He uses his own library as a means of promo- 
tion. He arranges open houses, keeps recruiting 
literature at his circulation desk, and places dis- 
plays on the profession in the lobby. He sees 
that the profession is well and fairly represented 
in his vocational guidance collection. 

The local representative also works individ- 
ually with people. His state representative sends 
him leads on persons who have already ex- 


| pressed an interest in library work. He learns of 


others through his own activities and observa- 
tion. The local representative wastes no time in 
getting in touch with these people. He evaluates 
their potential, imparts information and free 
folders from his now magnificent store of knowl- 
edge and literature, and, if these are not 
sufficient for the recruit’s needs, he sees that he 
is put in touch with someone who can provide 
adequate counseling. 

He discourages those who are poor prospects 
for the profession. He is always direct in mak- 
ing clear the requirements. 

He keeps in touch with promising candidates 
to see if he can be of further assistance and to 
encourage their interest. 

What the local representative does, then, can 
be summarized in six sentences: 

1. He becomes a resource person for career 
information. 

2. He lets his own light so shine that others 
are attracted to his vocation. 

3. He establishes liaison with guidance and 
civic organizations. 

4. He initiates and participates in programs 
designed to tell the library story. 

5. He gives individual guidance and encour- 
agement to those already interested. 

6. He publicizes the profession through the 
communications media at his disposal. 


NEW RECRUITING APPOINTMENTS 
The following appointments have recently 
been made to fulltime recruiting positions: 


| Hank Blasick, Missouri State Library; Dorothy 
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J. Anderson, Illinois State Library; and Mrs. 
Betty Jane Connors, Pioneer Library System, 
New York State. Mr. Blasick’s headquarters is 
at the state library; Miss Anderson’s in the new 
University of Illinois Chicago campus library; 
and Mrs. Connors’ in the Rochester Public Li- 
brary. The Ohio State Library also has such a 
position, but no appointment has been made. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 

Reprints of two recent articles on career op- 
portunities in librarianship are available from 
the Office for Recruitment: “The Crying Need 
for Librarians,” from the August 1964 Changing 
Times and the “College and Careers” column 
from the November 1964 Seventeen. Both are 
free. eee 


News from the Divisions 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, president of ASL and 
assistant California state librarian, and Roger 
H. McDonough, New Jersey state librarian, have 
been appointed to a committee which will seek 
ways to implement Standards for Library Func- 
tions at the State Level, adopted by the Associa- 
tion in 1963, as it relates to the reference and 
research activities of the states. 

Assemblyman Frederick H. Hauser of New 
Jersey, president of the National Legislative 
Conference, established the five-member ad hoc 
committee “to study possibilities for further 
strengthening mutual resources and activities 
between research and library staff and examine 
the implementation of guidelines set up in the 
American Library Association report (i.e., the 
standards) and Mr. President. . .Mr. Speaker.” | 

The National Legislative Conference was one 
of five national organizations which appointed 
representatives to work with ASL in developing 
the standards. It is to be expected that the work 
of the ad hoc committee will lead to further 
cooperation between legislative reference agen- 
cies and state libraries in the many states where | 
each is a separate unit of government. | 


STANDARDS SURVEY INCOMPLETE 

The ASL Committee on Implementation of the 
Standards has reviewed the response to its letter 
sent in April 1964 to heads of various agencies 
giving library service at the state level request- 
ing them to study their operations in relation to 
the standards. From nineteen states no replies | 
have been received; four have responded that 
their studies are in process but incomplete; and 
twenty-seven have sent information on their op- 


erations. In addition, one Canadian province has 
expressed interest in making an internal evalua- 
tion, and another has reported on its legislative 
reference activity. Unfortunately, some states 
which have replied are represented only by re- 
ports from one or two agencies, where there are 
four or five in existence, so that the information 
is still quite incomplete. 

It was thought when the request was made 
that the chief benefit of such a self-survey would 
come to the states which made it. However, the 
committee hoped to collect information which 
could be tabulated to give a general picture of 
how closely the services provided met the stand- 
ards. This tabulation will be continued, but the 
committee is most anxious to secure a response 
both wider and deeper than it now has. Any in- 
formation from agencies which have not an- 
swered will be most welcome. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


NOMINEES 


The following nominations for 1965 are pre- 
sented as the reports of the nominating commit- 
tees of the Library Administration Division: 


Vice-President and President-elect 


CHARLES F. Gosnett, director of libraries, New 
York University, New York. 

Howard Roversrap, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 


Library Organization and Management Section 


Vice-Chairman and Chairman-elect 


GERALD Gorp, Bronx coordinator, circulation, 
New York Public Library, Bronx 58. 

Ratpu H. Horr, associate director, University of 
Minnesota Libraries, Minneapolis. 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 


$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request, You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 


additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Magapiter sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P.O, BOX 3121 » ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


Reliable Service to 
Schools and 
Libraries 


for Free 
Catalogs and 
the current issue 


of BOOK NEWS 





NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 


These detailed, line drawings are in demand by teach- 
ar and librarians to heighten interest in great works 
of literature. Lately published: 

SILAS MARNER 

HAMLET 

Portraits of AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Portraits of BRITISH AUTHORS 

Sketches of DICKENS' CHARACTERS 


(other sets are available also} 


Hlustrated catalog is now FREE. This firm may have 
what you want. Please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St, Hickavilie, N.Y. 11801 





Member of Executive Committee 
Heren C. Orscucer, supervisor, school libraries, 
Omaha. 
Jane Youncer, field consultant, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, Madison. 





Personnel Administration Section 


Vice-chairman and Chairman-elect 





Joun Henry Resenack, assistant librarian, 
Akron Public Library. 

Rogert N. Sueripan, director, Levittown, N.Y,, 
Public Library. 


Member of Executive Committee 
Veronica M, Boast, personnel director, Brooklyn 
Public Library. 
Joyce M. Davipson, assistant personne: officer, 
Detroit Public Library. 


Secretary 
Nancy ANN Maier, personnel officer, Baltimore 
County Public Library, Towson, Md. 
Canon A. Voger, library career consultant, Grad- 
uate School of Library and Information Ser- 
vices, University of Pittsburgh. 


Public Relations Section 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman-eleet 
Mrs. Frances W. Henserman, assistant librari- 
an, Administration Division, Long Beach, 
Calif. Publie Library. 
Howarp K. Samvenson, director, Santa Ana, 
Calif., Public Library. 


Member of Executive Committee 
Jean D. Cocuran. director, Augusta~Rochmond 
County Publie Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Heren H. Sevacian, chief information officer, 
Boston Public Library. ooo 





by Gladys T. Piez 


NEW PROJECTS 
The Council on Library Resources has ap- 
proved a grant of $24,000 to LTP to finance the 
design and construction of an improvec sewing 
machine for rebinding library books. 
James H. Jones Company of Chicago will de- 
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sign and manufacture the machine. September 1, 
1965, is the estimated completion date of one 
working model which LTP plans to place in a 
bindery with the proviso that the bindery will be 
willing to show and demonstrate it to qualified 
visitors and use it to rebind materials for library 
use. 

Preliminary tests and observations indicate 
that books bound with this improved sewing will 
hold up as well as those bound with Class A 
binding and will open much easier and lie 
flatter. There are other advantages to this type 
of sewing, including speed, variable depth in 
book margins, and the ability to machine-sew 
many books which now require hand sewing. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE POLICY 
Illinois has been added to the states in which 


the Special Library Policy of the Hartford Fire 


Insurance Company has been approved. This 
makes 33 states plus the District of Columbia in 
which the policy may be written. 


CONSERVATION OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 

From its very early days, LTP has been inter- 
ested in a program which would produce a pub- 
lication on the conservation of library materials. 
Such a program is now approaching a much more 
active state. Preliminary plans include the pub- 
lication of a work divided according to the fol- 
lowing categories: 1) ordinary books, 2) rare 
books, and 3) all other library materials such as 
discs and tape recordings, microfilm and motion 
picture film, ete. 

Harold Tribolet, head of the Extra Bindery 
Department of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Compa- 
ny, will be chairman of an advisory committee 
for the project. LTP is working with him to de- 
cide on details of the program. As soon as plans 


are completed, funds will be requested to sup- 


port the project. eee 


GOODS 
AND GADGETS 





Gass, metal, plastics, and other nonporous 
surfaces can be marked permanently, according 
to Speedry Chemical Products, Inc., with their 
new Glass and Metal Magic Marker. Permanent 
identification of metallic sheets, plastic films, 
storage cans, and filing cabinets is possible with 
this marker. The applicator comes in nine vivid, 


waterproof, opaque colors. The controlled, valve 
action ink feed gives instant, steady flow 
through a flexible nib. The marker retails for 
$1.50; refills are 75¢; and replaceable nibs are 
2 for 25¢ at stationery, hardware, and art supply 
stores, or from Speedry Chemical Products, Inc., 
84-00 73d Ave., Glendale 27, N.Y. 


* 





A NEW exhibit assembly, claimed to be the first 
of its kind, consists of three framed two-sided 
panels, each 4’ wide and 6’ high. The Polecat 
Art Gallery provides 144 square feet of movable 
exhibit space for schools, libraries, art groups, 
etc. Panels are supported by four 114” diameter 
anodized aluminum poles with cadmium-plated 
steel fittings. The nailing and pinning surfaces 
are 4” thick neutral gray Homasote panels set in 
bevelled 2” x 3” frames mitred at the corners. 
Frames are kiln-dried and have a natural drift- 
wood finish. Panels may be used either vertically 
or horizontally and may be locked securely into 
any angular arrangement. For traveling exhibits 
or in storage, the assembly packs flat in its orig- 
inal shipping container. The unit comes fully 
assembled except for the tightening of four 
screws. Special lamps are available at extra cost. 
A kit version is available for those who have fa- 
cilities to make their own framed panels. Prices, 
FOB Old Lyme, Conn., are $99.50 for the Art 
Gallery and $48.75 for the kit. For further infor- 
mation write Brewster Corp. 
* * * 

A NEW video tape information storage and re- 
trieval system which provides advantages over 
conventional microfilm systems has been devel- 
oped, according to Dixon Industries, Inc., Gaith- 
ersburg, Md. The Video-IR System uses video 
tape in place of conventional microfilm to record 
printed data. A single 3600-foot video tape 
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ARE YOU BOXED IN 
BY BOOK ORDERS? 





NOW . .. ONE DEALER COVERS 

ALL YOUR BOOK ORDERS! 
It is no longer necessary to box your- 
self in. CONSOLIDATED BOOK 
SERVICE clears your way to more 
efficient library management by tak- 
ing the book load off your shoulders. 
NOW ... CONSOLIDATED BOOK 
OFFERS YOU A ONE-STOP, ONE 
SOURCE service for any and all of 
your book requirements. 


SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 
DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK 
SERVICE INC. 
302 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212 564-2047 








reel can store nearly 400,000 standard-size pages 
of information. A desired page of information 
may be viewed immediately on a display televi- 
sion screen. If required, the system will print 
out the information. Dixon Industries claims the 
new system could have far-reaching effects on 
the fields of library science and information re- 
trieval and that the Video-IR systems have nu- 
merous advantages over conventional microfilm 
storage and retrieval systems. Librarians may 
write the manufacturer for additional details. 


A NEW dry copying 
process which com- 
bines speed and sim- 
plicity to produce 
black-on-white copies 
on plain bond paper 
has been announced 
by the 3M Co. The 
new process, called 
Adherography, uses 
a coated master. 
When exposed to infrared radiation, the image 
on the master is transferred to plain bond paper 
and developed by application of an imaging 
powder. The new process is offered in the form 
of the 3M Speed Copier which the manufacturer 
claims is capable of producing up to 40 copies 
a minute and is able to produce from 1 to 199 
copies after a dial is set and a button pressed. 
Copies can be made from a self-prepared docu- 
ment or from an existing original. An original 
can be prepared by typing, writing, or drawing 
on an Adherography direct master. A companion 
“master maker” is used to produce copies from 
existing originals. The original is exposed with , 
an intermediate sheet in the master maker, the 
intermediate and Adherography facsimile sheet 
are developed in the master maker, and the re- 
sulting product then is ready for the Speed 
Copier. The new machine will be available on 
a rental basis only. For further information write 
the manufacturer at 2501 Hudson Rd., St. Paul, 
or contact the local 3M representative. 


“ * 


CARTALL, a new utility cart adapted from the 
post office mail carrier carts, is being marketed 
by Product Engineering Co., 4707 S.E. 17th 
Ave., Portland, Ore. Cartall comes equipped 
with wire baskets available in two sizes (dimen- 
sions not given), placed where mail bags usually 
are carried. For further information and price 
write the manufacturer. 
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THREE new products 
for libraries with 
record collections 
have been introduced 
by Demco Library 
Supplies. The Record 





Browser Bin is an 
all-steel unit that 
holds up to 200 LP 
records and their 
jackets. It consists 
of two individual 


trays which fit in a 
steel base. The overall size is 37” high, 2534” 
deep, and 27” wide. Browser tray units identical 
to those used in the Browser Bin may also be 
purchased separately. Each tray will hold up to 
100 LP records and their jackets. They can be 
placed on any table or counter top. Protective 
base on bottom protects furniture finishes. Rec- 
ords can be grouped by classification in Browser 
Bins and identified with record guides. Guides 
are of tempered masonite with an engraved plas- 
tic label mounted along the top which extends 
above the top of the record. Guides with any 
heading of purchaser’s choice up to 17 letters 
are available at $3.50. Write Demco or see local 
representative for additional details. 


* * * 
A NEW carrel is 
available from the 
John ŒE. Sjostrom 
Co. The new units 


are equipped with 
aluminum posts and 
leveling glides. Pan- 
els are of wood with 
painted interior or 
formica of any stand- 
ard pattern or color. 
Work tops are avail- 
able in Videcor or 
formica and shelves are of wood or formica de- 
pending upon the material used in the panels. 
For further information write to the manufac- 
turer at 1717 N. 10th St., Philadelphia. 


* * * 





3M’s new transparent book-binding tape is now 
available. The manufacturer claims it will out- 
last the book, has greater conformability and 
flexibility, is not affected by moisture, and can 
be written on with felt-tip pen or solvent-based 
inks. For more information, write 3M Co., St. 
Paul. eee 





MLS degree required 

Beginning salary $6168 

Annual increments to $7824 

¢ Forty-hour, five-day week 

e Four weeks’ vacation 

e Excellent retirement plan 

e Hospitalization and social security 


Openings for: 
Children’s, Young Adult, and 
Adult Librarians, Subject 
Specialists, Catalogers 


Write to: 
Personnel officer 


ENOCH 
PRATT 


CEN 
C 


FREE LIBRARY 


400 CATHEDRAL STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21201 





BRANCH LIBRARIAN 
WANTED 


JULY 1, FOR NEW BRANCH 


Opportunity to develop a community pro- 
gram. Building now under construction— 
15,000 sq. ft.; 50,000 volumes; serve a 
population of 97,000; meeting room seat- 
ing 125. 

5th year degree and three years profes- 
sional experience required. Beginning sal- 
ary $7,228, $7,592, or $7,956 according to 
experience. 


Good fringe benefits. 
Write: 


Dan A. WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARY OF DEs MOINES 
Ders Moines, Iowa 50309 
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FOR SALE 


BUILDING Special Collections is one of our speci- 
alites. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Speech; etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New 
York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editons: Ceasar’s Gallic 
Wer, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations, Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
ary books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
subscriptions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & 
arnual)—$10. Annuals °60, 61, 62, °63—$5 each. 
Binder—$2. INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
ard quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Il. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
scnable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete 
set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 
cross-references, and 58 items of Supplementary In- 
formation, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

35mm microfilm copies of Bath Chronicle, 1762- 
1963. Bath Journal, 1744-1837, 1897-1916. Bath and 
Cheltenham Gazette, 1812-1844. Details and prices 
from Director, Municipal Libraries, Bath, England. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U. S. and over- 
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seas. Crusade, largest magazine of educational oppor- 
tunities since 1952 includes summer jobs. Ne fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 
brary vacancies listed free. One issue, $l; 8 issues 
yearly, $7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brook- 
lyn 11222. 


east 
SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6790-$7200, plus addi- 
tional 8% of the New York State retirement paid by 
the city. MLS from accredited library school plus 2 
years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Librarv, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to head service to read- 
ers in rural communities of central New York’s 
beautiful Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk 
and clerk, work under understanding direction. 
Bookmobile is operated from modern centrally locat- 
ed headquarters. Salary range $6180-$7380 or 
$5400-$6420, dependent on qualifications; excellent 
personnel benefits include an optional 5% increase in 
take-home pay. Previous library experience desirable, 
but not mandatory. College and library science de- 
grees from approved institutions and eligibility for 
professional certificate are required. Write or tele- 
phone: William T. Weitzel, Dir., Finger Lakes Li- 
brary System, 419 W. Seneca St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. 
Tel.: 273-4074. 

BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. II. Opportunity 
to expand services with an active reading public. 
Graduation from ALA-accredited library school, 
plus 4 years experience. Salary $7945-$9685 plus 
8% of the New York State retirement paid by the 
city. Excellent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. 
Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S library consultant to work with ex- 
perienced headquarters staff, advise and assist 25 
member libraries in all aspects of children’s services. 
Excellent opportunity for one with initiative, en- 
thusiasm, energy, and ideas to participate in stimu- 
lating program of five-county cooperative association 
in New York’s beautiful Finger Lakes regiom. Salary 
range $6180-$7380. Liberal personnel benefits include 
optional 5% increase in take-home pay. Requires 
two years of appropriate experience, college and li- 
brary science degrees from approved institutions. eli- 
gibility for professional certificate, and New York 
State driver’s license. Apply: William T. Weitzel, 
Dir., Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca 
St.. Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. Tel.: 273-4074. 

HEAD Zibrarian. Challenging opportunity to plan 
new library. Master’s degree and at least one year’s 
experience required. Salary open. State requirements 
in first letter. Write A. B. Jerard, Box 757, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 

ASSISTANT director for expanding public li- 
brary. Immediate opening. Would assume responsibil- 
ity for routine administrative work and assist in 
program development. Require minimum 3 years ex- 
perience and eligibility for New Jersey certification 
(MLS from accredited library school). Salary range 
$7000-$8500. Apply with resume or request further 
details. Wm. J. LeKernec, Dir., Township Library, 78 
Kings Highway, Middletown, N.J. 07748. 

A LIBRARIAN for suburban library, attractive 
salary, various benefits, LS degree. Write Mrs. 
Mildred White, 277 Lincoln Ave., East Paterson, 
N.J. 07407. 

JUNIOR librarian. Immediate opening. Basically 
reference work but opportunity for diversified expe- 
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rience in an expanding library. No experience neces- 
sary, but eligibility for New Jersey certification re- 
quired (MLS from accredited library school). Salary 
range $5700-$6950. Apply with resume or request 
further details. Wm. J. LeKernec, Dir., Township Li- 
brary, 78 Kings Highway, Middletown, N.J. 07748. 
CHILDREN’S librarian: to direct service to boys 
and girls, preschool through the ninth grade, in cap- 
ital city system with main library, bookmobile, two 
small branches. Very active program of storytelling, 
films, etc. Master’s in library science with one year’s 
experience in children’s work, preferably in supervi- 
sory capacity, Please state salary expected. Mrs. Lois 
R. Markey, L. Dir., Public Library, Concord, N.H. 
WRITE your own ticket—programwise, that is. 
Are you a vital, dynamic children’s librarian, long 
on ideas (and dying to try them out) but short on 
experience? (Must have master’s.) Can we buy you 
for $5687 to start and the usual fringe benefits? 
Come and help us grow. Write: Mrs. Irene Gitomer, 
Dir., Free Public Library, Cherry Hill, N.J. 
LIBRARY director—plan and administer library 


services to a rapidly expanding technical college 


community. New building in early planning stages, 
substantial funds available for major expansion of 
collection. College located in the heart of Vermont's 
vacationland, convenient to Dartmouth and Universi- 
ty of Vermont. ALA-accredited MS required. Some 
science background or prior administrative experi- 
ence valuable, but not essential. Initial salary $7000, 
faculty status, generous fringe benefits. For more de. 
tails, send resume to Richard Savoy, Chmn., Faculty 
Library Committee, Vermont Technical College, 
Randolph Center. 

ADULT services consultant wanted for regional 
library system serving 50 member libraries in the 
picturesque Mid-Hudson Valley only two hours away 
from New York City. Six years experience: starting 
salary from $7600 to $8240 (ranges up to $9200). 
Four years experience: starting salary from $6590. to 
$7150 (ranges up to $8000). Opportunity to partici- 
pate in system planning as well as serving as adviser 
to member libraries on book selection, circulation 
procedures, etc. Will also participate in workshop 
program. Imagination, initiative, and desire for 
professional growth are prerequisites for this excit- 
ing job. 35-hour week, month’s vacation, annual in- 
crements, and other excellent N.Y. State fringe 
benefits. Contact: Leon Karpel, Dir., Mid-Hudson Li- 
braries, 105 Market St., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

JUNIOR librarian for Long Island North Shore 
community, 35 miles from NYC, MLS degree re- 
quired. Salary $6000. 35-hour week, some evening 
work. Apply Library Director, Oyster Bay—-East Nor- 
wich Public Library, Oyster Bay, N.Y., Tel.: 516- 
WA 2-4844. 

WANTED: assistant librarian for junior college 
expanding to 4-year curriculum near future, south 
central Pennsylvania. New library, suburban campus, 
thriving community. Library degree and experience 
in evaluating, ordering, cataloging audio-visual ma- 
terials preferred. Early reply desired. For details 
write Margaret S. Atwood, Ln., Junior College, 
York, Pa. 

HOLY Cross College. 2 positions. 1) Reference li- 
brarian, 2) Assistant cataloger. Library science de- 
gree required. Salary open, depending on 
qualifications and experience. Knowledge of a for- 
eign language. 4-year Liberal Arts curriculum. Stu- 
dent body, 2000. Fringe benefits. Apply: James M. 


Mahoney, Acting Ln., College of the Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. 

ASSISTANT director: general administration and 
technical services. Rochester (New York) Public Li- 
brary. Salary range: $9489-$11,463. Good retirement 
program (usually noncontributory) and social securi- 
ty coverage; other benefits too. Responsibilities: cen- 
tralized book processing operations for 5-county pi- 
oneer library system, library finances, physical plant 
(main library, 12 branches, bookmobile, and 2 deliy- 
ery trucks), and management, methods, and equip- 
ment consultant services to entire organization, MLS 
degree and 8 years experience (at least one in ad- 
ministrative capacity) required. Training in manage- 
ment-related courses highly desirable. Write or tele- 
phone Harold S. Hacker, Dir., Public Library, 115 
South Ave., Rochester 14604. Tel.: 716-546-6690. 

LIBRARY director IV wanted for Clinton—Essex- 
Franklin Library, a three-county system supplying 
service to the Adirondack area through 24 member 
libraries and 2 bookmobiles. Headquarters located in 
Plattsburgh, New York, a college community on 
Lake Champlain. Candidate must be eligible for 
New York State professional library certification and 
for Civil Service appointment as library director IV. 
Salary range $9000-$10,920. Write Claude R. Clark, 
Bloomingdale, N.Y. 12913. 

ELEMENTARY school librarian wanted for small 
(250) coeducational (ages Kg-VI Grade), idealistic 
private school. A fine library already built around 
special curriculums. Small groups visit library week- 
ly. Fifth graders help run it. Storytelling important. 
The librarian is deeply woven into the teamwork of 
faculty specialists and richly stimulating atmosphere 
supporting the classroom teachers. Fieldston Lower 
School, Riverdale, N.Y. 10471. 

TWO professional vacancies in a suburban com- 
munity of 16,000. 1) Children’s librarian. 2) Refer- 
ence librarian. Applicants must be eligible for N.J. 
certification. Salary scale: $6214 to $7670. Write: Ad. 
ministrator, Public Library, South Orange, N.J. Tel.: 
SO 2-0230. 

CATALOGER: college and library school degrees 
required. Assist in expanding catalog department with 
some reference hours. Apply Director, Ridgewood Li- 
brary, 125 N. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S consultant: to work with 38 progres- 
sive and eager member libraries serving approx. 
400,000 residents. Requirements: six years of applica- 
ble experience for Senior II classification. Salary 
$7200-$9200. may start within grade. System located 
in central New York in beautiful Mohawk Valley. 
Reasonable living costs in Utica-Rome urban area. 
Excellent personnel benefits including N.Y. State re- 
tirement. Contact: Alfred Hasemeier, Dir.. Mid-York 
Library System, 617 N. Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 
13440. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to initiate active program 
in a library that is expanding its services and book 
collection. MLS required. Starting salary $6000 with- 
out experience. 35-hour week and liberal benefits. 
Position open July 1. Vineland is a growing city of 
43,000, one hour’s drive from Philadelphia and the 
shore resorts. Apply: Joanne T. Greenspun, Dir., Pub- 
lic Library. Vineland, N.J. 08360. 

LIBRARIAN, graduate degree and experience, for 
assistant librarian in small women’s college near New 
York City. Library newly renovated and expanded. 
Book collection 22,000 to be increased to 50,000 in 
five years. Salary open. Good opportunity for advance- 
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ment. Send detailed resume to Librarian, Briarcliff 
Ccllege, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 10510. 

HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth 
in circulation and book collection. Serves area with 
16,000 population 28 miles from Pittsburgh. Attrac- 
tively located and fully equipped new building with 
5000 square-foot floor area completed in 1962. Book 
collection 20,000. Annual circulation over 60,000. 
Starting salary $500 per month with increase within 
six months. Blue Cross coverage. Liberal paid vaca- 
ticn. Excellent opportunity for qualified person. De- 
gree of master of library science required. Some li- 
brary experience desirable. Apply to: Thomas H. L. 
Foster, Treas., Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 
College Ave., Beaver, Pa. 15009. 

CATALOGER and extension librarian. $5500 to 
$7500, depending on experience and qualifications. 
MLS required. Pennsylvania Library Development 
District Center Library serving a population of 
969,000 housed in attractive, modern building dedi- 
cated in 1959, Reply to: William B. Spinelli, Ln., 
Public Library, 326 Donner Ave., Monessen, Pa. 

REFERENCE librarian with experience. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. College and ac- 
credited library school degrees required. Apply in 
writing to Director, Ridgewood Library, 125 N. Maple 
Ave., Ridgewood, N.J. 

JUNIOR librarian: to head bookmobile service in 
three-county library system in the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley in New York State. Modern large bookmobile. 
5th-year library school degree required. Salary 
$2400-$6400, may start within grade. Excellent per- 
scnnel benefits including N.Y. State retirement. Con- 
tact: Alfred Hasemeier, Dir., Mid-York Library Sys- 
tem, 617 N. Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

LIBRARIAN. Professional with experience to head 
regional library activities, northern New Jersey area. 
Reference and cataloging experience desirable as well 
as administrative ability and pleasing personality. Sal- 
ary dependent on qualifications and experience. Apply 
Director, Ridgewood Library, 125 N. Maple Ave., 
Ridgewood, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Young, enthusiastic, and 
knowledgeable in children’s literature to serve in a 
library system offering many opportunities for devel- 
opment and advancement. Located on Long Island 
adjacent to New York City. U.S. citizen. 5th-year de- 
gree. Salary $5750-$7000. Library trainee, in library 
school, interested in children’s work also considered. 
Salary $4800-$5400. New York State certification, re- 
tirement plan, month vacation, cumulative sick leave, 
12 paid holidays, social security, health insurance. 
Write: Director, Public Library, Elmont, L.I., N.Y. 


11003. 

UNIVERSITY of Vermont. Serials cataloger. 
$5800-$6500, depending upon experience. TIAA, 22 
days vacation, 3714-hr. week. Opportunity to partici- 
pate in review of serials operation looking to automa- 
tion. Write Ben C. Bowman, Dir. of Ls., University of 
Vermont, Burlington. 


southeast 
EEAD librarian. Public library in growing area in 
Picayune, Mississippi, tung tree capital of the world, 
near new NASA Testing Facility, and within an 
hour of both New Orleans and the Gulf Coast. The 
Library and Cultural Center is in a new and well- 
equipped building. Tremendous opportunity for 
qualified person. Library degree and experience re- 
guired. Write Mrs. C. B. Jones, 1303 Fifth Ave., Pic- 
avune, Miss. 
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HEAD librarian in rapidly growing state. MS in 
library science from accredited library school plus 
five years experience in public and extension li- 
braries including two years in a major administrative 
position. One month vacation, state retirement sys- 
tem, social security. Salary open. Apply: Mrs. Ellen 
S. Fox, Library Commission of the State of Dela- 
ware, Dover. 

VIRGINIA—Prince William County has openings 
for the following positions: 1) Library director. 
Challenging opportunity in a rapidly growing coun- 
ty, thirty minutes from Washington, D.C. Branch 
opening this summer and a building program to 
start soon. Requires MLS degree plus experience in 
administration. Salary open, vacation, sick leave, and 
other benefits. 2) Librarian for branch. Requires col- 
lege degree with major in library science. Salary 
open, vacation, sick leave, and other benefits. Write 
Mrs. W. Hill Brown, Jr., Chmn., Prince William 
County Public Library Board of Trustees, 421 Lee 
Ave., Manassas, Va. 

BRANCH librarian for established branch in well- 
read community. Located near Washington, D.C. Ex- 
cellent book collection. Opportunity to further devel- 
op library services. Library degree and experience 
required. Beginning salary $6700 with two years ex- 
perience. Liberal annual and sick leave, retirement, 
social security, hospitalization. Apply Personnel 
Officer, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

ASSISTANT to help select children’s books for 
county library system near Washington, D.C. Indi- 
vidual should be able to write evaluation of 
children’s books and justify comments pro or con. 
Experience in children’s work desirable but will con- 
sider applicants with knowledge of children’s litera- 
ture. Liberal annual and sick leave, retirement, so- 
cial security, hospitalization. Apply Personnel 
Officer, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

HEAD cataloger for busy, growing county library 
near Washington, D.C. Library degree plus five years 
cataloging experience in medium-sized public library. 
Salary $7500. Liberal annual and sick leave, retire- 
ment, social security, hospitalization. Apply Person- 
nel Officer, Prince George’s County Memorial Li- 
brary, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

LIBRARIAN. Salary $7200. Head of boys’ and 
girls’ department of large area library opened last 
year. Three years experience as children’s librarian 
in a public library plus library degree required. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, Prince 
George’s County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi Rd., 
Hyattsville, Md. 

ASSISTANT librarian in charge of cataloging 
with reference—circulation responsibilities at two-year 
private girls school. MLS degree required. Cata- 
loging experience desirable. Appointment on ten- 
month basis, effective September 1, 1965; carries fac- 
ulty status. Beginning salary from $6000 to $6500 
depending upon education and experience. Apply: 
Librarian, Mt. Vernon Seminary and Junior College, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian wanted for rapidly 
growing college library. Faculty status, pension plan, 
and sick leave. Experience necessary. Salary open 
depending on qualifications. Write: Dorothy W. 
Reeder, Ln., Towson State College, Baltimore, Md. 
21204. 

HIGH school librarian for newly remodeled attrac- 
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tive library. LS degree, experience desirable but not 
mandatory. Two months vacation, sick leave, hospital 
insurance, Salary based on training and experience. 
Apply: Howard L. Beynon, Prin., Fert Meade High 
School, Fort Meade, Fla. 

SERIALS fibrarian. Permanent state position in 
expanding, modern medical school library. $5640- 
$7032 annually. Liberal personnel policies. Contact 
Personnel Office, University of Virginia, 1416 W. Main 
St., Charlottesville. 

ASSISTANT librarian, liberal arts college with 
enrollment of 900. Beautiful new library building lo- 
cated 50 miles southwest of Pittsburgh. Take charge 
of acquisitions, supervise cataloging, assist with book 
selection. Salary open. Apply: B. R. Weimer, Bethany 
College, Bethany, W.Va. 

ASSISTANT librarian, fifth-year library degree, for 
private liberal arts women’s college in the Shenandoah 
Valley, Position open September 1. LC classification, 
61,000 volumes, expanding library program, $1,000,000 
building under way. Usual benefits. Salary open. 
Apply: Library, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 


midwest 
CHILDREN'S or elementary school librarian to re- 
view children’s books for the Booklist. The reviewer 
reads and evaluates new children’s books and writes 
annotations for publication in The Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. All work is done at ALA 
headquarters in Chicago. Applicants should have a 
library degree and experience with children in a 
public or elementary school library and a good basic 
knowledge of children’s literature; they should also 
be able to evaluate books for children and to write 
concise annotations, Beginning salary, $7488, Liberal 
vacation and fringe benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, 
Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
ALA headquarters. 
professional vacancies in library system 
headquarters 20 miles north of Detroit giving direct 
service to population of 500,000. 1) Reference li- 
brarian. Fitth-year library science degree required. 
2) Audio-visual librarian. Fifth-year library science 
degree required, but no audio-visual experience nec- 
essary, Salary range for both positions $5835 to a 
robable $7426 plus frequent cost of living increases. 
xperienced persons would start at an intermediate 
step, Benefits include 23 days vacation, 13 days an- 
nual sick leave, cumulative to 100 days, 8 paid holi- 
days, county retirement plan. Blue Cross, prepaid 
life insurance, longevity pay. Apply William 
Slemmer, Dir., Macomb County Library, 43533 Eliza- 
beth Rd., Mount Clemens, Mich. 48043. 

TWO openings in public library in progressive 
city of 43,000. Library degree required, experience 
preferred, Beginning salary of $5760-$6492 depend- 
ing on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 2 weeks sick 
leave, retirement, paid hospitalization with major 
medical. Cataloger for department with trained as- 
sistant and clerical help. New department being 
built. Adult services librarian to develop program. 
NAN Lucille Gottry, Publie Library, Rochester, 
Minn. 

EDEN Theological Seminary Library seeking ex- 
perienced cataloger with MLS or MSLS degree. 
Knowledge of German helpful but not mandatory. 
37%4-hour week. One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, pension plan. Salary negotiable. Write Rev. 
W. R. Mehl, Ln, 475 E. Lockwood Ave. Webster 
Groves, Mo. 63119. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed in a new attractive 


public library in a university community, Sth-vear 
library degree, experience preferred. 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, sick leave, and other fringe benefits, Minimum 
salary $6000. Apply to Gertrude F, Hale, Ln., Public 
Library, 950 Abbott Rd., Esst Lansing, Mich. 

CHILDREN’S lbrarian—library degree required. 
Salary $6000 up, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience, 4 weeks vacation, municipal pension plan, 
sick leave, and usual paid holidays. Annual review 
of salary. Written personnel policy. Air-conditioned 
building. Apply to Mrs, Freda S. Thorson, Public Li- 
brary, Northbrook, Il. 

CHILDREN’S /ibrarian needed for a growing, pro- 
gressive suburban community, 15 miles west of Chi- 
cago at the “Gateway to the Tollroads.” New air-con- 
ditioned building ready June 1965. Experience desir- 
able but not essential. LS degree required. Send re- 
sume to: Librarian, Public Library, Westchester, TIL 

INTERESTED in public relations? Like to write, 
get out in the community? This librarian II position 
is a chance and a challenge—work with a congenial 
staff in a job that allows for growth. Salary range 
85976-37624. Beginning salary dependent upon expe- 
rience, Minimum experience two years, 22 days vaca 
tion, sick leave, Wisconsin retirement plan, health 
insurance provided. Place: Kenosha, Wisconsin, on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, about 35 miles south 
of Milwaukee, 50 miles north of Chicago. Apply: 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Ln., Gilbert M. Simmons Library. 
Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

LIBRARY director for community ef 15,000 in 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula. Sth-year library degree 
required, experience desirable. Library in Reference 
Center for Mid-Peninsula Library Federation, Salary 
minimum $6500, maximum dependent on experience. 
40-hour week, 4-week vacation, other usual fringe 
benefits. Apply Harry R. Courtright, Dir, Carnegie 
Public Library, Escanaba, Mich. 

TWO librarians: cataloger and reference-serials 
librarian. The Library, St. Norbert College. Man or 
woman, master’s degree from ALA-accredited library 
school, begin July 1, 1965. H-month contract, faculty 
rank, I-month vacation, TIAA plan for members or 
after second year of service. Salary dependent upon 
experience and qualifications. Please list education, 
training, experience, reference, and requirements in 
first letter. Apply: St. Norbert College, West DePere, 
Wis. 

HEAD reference librarian (II) in a growing city- 
and-townships library system now serving 177,000. 
Salary $6877--$7982 in four increases (at 6 months 
and 1, 2, and 3 years) plus fully paid Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield and other superior fringe benefits. Ex 
cellent working conditions in beautiful 1960 main 
library. Requirements: 5th-year accredited library 
school degree with undergraduate liberal arts degree 
and good recommendations, plus at least two vears 
successful reference experience, Interesting job on 
congenial staff for well-qualified person. Apply, send- 
ing full data and references, to: Phyllis Pope, City 
Ln., Public Libraries, 60 E, Pike St.. Pontiac, Mich. 

ASSISTANT reference librerian (1) in a growing 
library system now serving 177,000. Salary $5785- 
$6708 in four increases (at 6 months and 1, 2, and 
3 years) plus fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield and 
other superior fringe benefits. Excellent working 
conditions in beautiful 196C main library. Require- 
ments: 5th-year accredited library school degree with 
undergraduate liberal arts degree and good recom. 
mendations. Interesting job on congenial staff for 
well-qualified person. Apply, sending full data and 
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references, to: Phyllis Pope, City Ln. Public Li- 
braries, 60 E. Pike St, Pontiac, Mich. 

PUBLIC Library of Des Moines. Positions open 
fer librarians I: large branch, new building under 
construction, reference & bibliographic, beginning 
salary $5668, $5954, or $6240 depending upon expe- 
rience; librarian HI: head of a small branch, requir- 
ing one year professional experience and with begin- 
ning salary $6552, $6890, or $7228 depending upon 
experience. All positions require graduate LS degree. 
Liberal fringe benefits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, 
Dir, 100 Locust St, Des Moines 50309. 

WAUSAU, Wisconsin. Head, reference and adult 
services. Sth-year degree required; some experience 
desirable. Excellent fringe benefits. Good salary 
sehedule. Beginning salary commensurate with expe- 
rience and background. Send resume to Wayne Bas- 
sett, Dir, Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 54401. 

ASSISTANT art librarian. Assist with book selec- 
tion, cataloging, and general administration of fast- 
growing art museum library serving museum staff, 
collage students, and the public. Staff of 2 profes- 
sionals, 2 nonprofessionals, and a part-time page. Re- 
quired: MLS degree from accredited school, history 
o` art background, and a reading knowledge of one 
o7 more languages. Opportunity to participate in all 
paases of library work in an active museum and art 
sehwol. Library recently moved to new quarters, with 
room: to grow. 38%4-hour week, month's vacation, gen- 
erous sick leave, social security, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield available, generous retirement plan. Salary 
open. Apply Librarian, Toledo Museum of Art, Box 
113, Toledo 43601. 

UNIVERSITY of Ilinois Library, Urbana, Rare 
book room librarian. Library degree, experience in 
rare book library desirable. Salary depends upon 
qualifications, Other positions available in technical 
aad public service departments, beginning salary 
$5100. Academic status, participation in university 
retirement system required, group hospitalization 
available, month’s vacation, two weeks annual sick 
leave. Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Pers. Ln. 

TWO positions open in suburban library near 
Cleveland. Supervisor of children’s work, salary 
$5500--$7800. Prerequisites: MLS, experience in 
chileren’s work, age 35-40. Work comprises 35% of 
total work of system, main library, and one branch. 
Imagination needed to develop a good program and 
overcome handicap of small quarters. Young people’s 
librarian. Prerequisites: a real dedication to young 
people and a willingness to experiment. Man or 
woman, 23-35 years, MLS, experience with young 
people. Salary in range of $5800-$7200. New position 
in system, for new department in library. We are 
now designing a large YP area for seventh grade 
through high school. Book budget excellent, audio- 
v sual materials in abundance. Bright, attractive 
space for bright, attractive youngsters. Send for our 
complete description of this position, Both positions: 
state pension (no social security), 40-hour week, 
month's vacation, sick leave. Apply Virginia Robin- 
sen, Shaker Heights Public Library, 3450 Lee Rd., 
Cleveland 44120, phone: 216-WY 1-2031. 

CHIO State University Library is seeking candi- 
dates for the following positions which require a 
graduate degree from an accredited library school 
aad acceptable professional library experience. Sala- 
ries listed are maximum beginning salaries depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Merit increases follow. 1) 
Head, reference department, and associate (or 
assistant) professor. Administers reference depart- 
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ment in the main library on an expanding aniversity 
campus of ten colleges and graduate schocls. Helps 
develop new methods to perform reference service 
for this large community of students and faculty. In 
addition to head, there are five reference librarians, 
three librarians of three graduate libraries. head of 
documents division, three clerks and part-time stu- 
dent assistants. Salary $11,868. 2) Readers adviser 
librarian and instructor. Assists students and other 
patrons in use and interpretation of publie catalog. 
Brings to their attention scope and location of ma- 
terials related to desired subject. Advises undergrad- 
uate students regarding substitution when request- 
ed book is not available, Salary $7296. 3) Head, 
commerce library, and assistant professor (or 
instructor}. Administers commerce library containing 
approximately 54,000 volumes. Emphasis is on ad- 
ministrative functions and reference work. Coop- 
erates with the faculty in book selection. Training or 
experience in field of commerce or business desira- 
ble. Salary $10,068. Apply to: Mrs. Celianna Wilson, 
Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., Co- 
lumbus. An equal opportunity employer. 

MADISON Public Library. Three librarian IH po- 
sitions. Young adult services librarian, chisdlren’s li- 
brarian, main library, branch librarian, Salary, $6890- 
$8372. One librarian II position as bookmobile li- 
brarian. Salary $5954~$7228. Library degree from ac- 
credited library school and suitable expesience re- 
quired. Two librarian J positions, one in catalog order 
division, one in art and music division. Library 
degree required but no previous experience. Salary, 
$5668~$6552. All positions except branch librarian 
will be at new main library building which will be 
completed this spring. Benefits: Wisconsin retire- 
ment plan, social security, hospitalization insurance 
paid by the city, 22 working days vacation, liberal 
sick leave provisions, Apply Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, 
Asst. Dir., 206 N. Carroll St, Madison, Wis. 53703. 

HEAD librarian for residential community adja- 
cent to metropolitan area. Salary open. Good state 
retirement system. Library degree a requirement. 
Apply: Personnel Chairman, Wright Library, 1700 
Far Hills Ave., Dayton 45419. 

WISCONSIN State University, Whitewater, seeks 
candidates for the following positions: Assistant cir- 
culation and reserve librarian, salary $7000 to $8500 
for 1965/66 academic year with opportunities for, 
summer position, Qualifications: graduate library de- 
gree, and preferably successful library experience. 
Assistant librarian, salary $7000 to $8500 for 1965/66 
academic year with opportunity for summer position. 
Qualifications: graduate library degree, and prefera- 
bly four years of successful college and aniversity 
library experience. Hires student assistants and is 
responsible for student payroll, Works very closely 
with faculty in regard to their teaching programs. 
Assists other members of the library staff, when need 
arises, Library science teacher, salary $7000 to $8500 
for 1965/66 academic year with opportunity for sum- 
mer position. Qualifications: graduate library degree, 
with successful experience in public school libraries 
and library science teaching. Professional librarians 
and library science teachers have academic rank and 
privileges, university retirement system, Blue Cross, 
Blue Shield, sick leave, social security and included 
in state retirement system, excellent workiag condi- 
tions with cooperative faculty in a new air-condi- 
tioned library addition to open in September 1965. 
Write Stith M. Cain, Ln., Wisconsin State Universi- 
ty, Whitewater. 
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© GATALOGER needed for a fine new library in ra» 
pidly growing private college of 1200 students. MLS 
required. Rapidly expanding collection. Opportanity 
for promotion. Salary open. Write: James A. Dodd, 
ae Shipman Library, Adrian College, Adrian, 

LIBRARIAN I openings for reference librerian: 
Beginning salary from $6150 to $6672 depending 
upon experience. Annual increments to $7438. Li- 
brary degree required, Payment of $144 on health 
insurance, Four weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library located in 
cultural center which includes an art institute, 
planetarium, and little theatre, with an auditerium 
and a historical museum beginning construction. 
Apply: Assistant Director’s Office, Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, Mich. 48502. 

HEAD catalog librarian. Administration of the 
catalog division, supervision and training, autkority 
for catalog decisions. Responsible to the technical 
"services director, LS degree, 8-10 years successful 
professional experience, interest in adopting im: 
proved methods. G11, $7355-88795. Contact: Marion 
Sheil, Pers, Dir, Cuyahoga County Public Library 
Headquarters, 1150 W. 3 St, Cleveland 44113. 

HEAD librarian. Modern medical center-teaching 
hospital, fully accredited, seeks individual with LS 
degree and 2-3 years experience. Salary commensurate 
with ability. Write or call collect Director of Person- 
nel, Mount Sinai Hospital, 2750 W. 15 PL, Chicago, 
312-277-4000. 

mountain plains 
LIBRARIAN II wanted by the Pueblo, Colorado, 
Public Library. Population 97,000. Three new posi: 
tions now open. Opportunity to work in a new 
$750,000 library now under construction. Salary 
range $460-$550. Age 20-50. Degree required in li- 
brary science. Experience is desirable but not essen- 
tial. Two weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement pro- 
gram, and many fringe benefits. All applications 
showing experience and education will i consid- 
ered. Apply to: Personnel Director, City Hall, Pueblo, 


olo. 

PUBLIC library director for prosperous university 
community of 39,000, Opportunities for expansion 
and development. Library science degree. Experience 
preferred, Salary open. Begin July 1. Apply: Mrs. R, 
E. Frank, Public Library, Grand Forks, N.D. 

COUNTY librarian in headquarters library for 
newly organized Three Rivers Library System. Ser- 
vice via bookmobile to deposits and system members, 
including ski resorts of Aspen and Vail with 5000 
square miles of scenic Rocky Mountains in between. 
No experience required, but applicants must have 
5th-year degree from an ALA-accredited library 
sthool by starting date of July 1, 1965. Write fer job 
description and application: Mrs. Bruce Isaacson, 
Chmn., Garfield County Library Trustees, Box 329, 
Glenwood Springs, Cole. 81601. 

NEVADA State Library desires applications for 
librarians IV, HI, and I]. Fifth-year library degree 
required and experience appropriate to the positions. 
Librarian IV, director, technical processes and co- 
operative processing center, 5 years professional expe- 
rience, salary $7764--$9444, Librarian HI, consultant, 
3 years professional experience, salary $7068-$8556. 
Librarian II, consultant, cataloger, 1 year profession- 
al experience, salary $6132-$7404. Retirement, insur- 
ance, state classified personnel system. Apply: 
Mildred J. Heyer, State Ln, Nevada State Library, 
Carson City. 


PRESBYTERIAN-related liberal arts college needs 
third staff member September 1965. Male graduate of 
accredited library school with administrative experi- 
ence preferred. Excellent opportunity fer advance- 
ment into full directorship of library of 57,000 vol- 
umes, increasing at rate of 3000-5000 volumes yearly. 
New library air-conditioned, eleven months work cus- 
tomary, usual fringe benefits. Salary depends on qual- 
ifications. In applying to the librarian, supply details 
of education and experience. Contact B-333. 


southwest 
LIBRARY director for municipal library serving a 
community of 40,000; 20 miles from Houston. Li- 
brary opened February 24, 1963. Budget, $73,000, 
Graduate of an aceredited library school and three 
years varied professional library experience in a su- 
pervisory capacity required. Salary, $670B-8148, de- 
pending on experience. Apply: Fritz Lanham, City 
Mer., Box 6097, Baytown, Tex. 77520. 

LIBRARIAN to head children’s department of 
rapidly growing library in sunny southwestern col- 
lege town, good book budget, new building in plan- 
ning stage, liberal vacation, and unusual fringe 
benefits. Library degree from ALA-accredited school 
plus two years recent professional experience, Salary 
$481--584, Apply: Mrs. Frances E. Thomas, La., 
Yuma City-County Library, Yuma, Ariz. 85364, 


pacifice northwest 


LIBRARIAN to assist chief of business, science & 
technology department, Reference work, book selec- 
tion, community relations. Library degree required, 
Cosmopolitan population, diversified industries, mild 
climate, attractive natural and cultural advantages, 
Salary $5880-$7050 plus additional benefits. Write 
for information and application form to Mary 
Frances Borden, Asst. Dir., Public Library, 1102 5. 
Tacoma Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 98402. Equal opportu- 
nity employer. 

PUBLIC Library, Pasco, Washington, Head li 
brarian wanted. A growing agricultural and industri- 
al city in southeastern Washington, Excellent weath- 
er and living conditions. New library building. Sala- 
ry $6500 to $7200. Please give supervisery and ad- 
ministrative experience. Apply A. A. Allen, Pasco 
Library Board. 

HUMANITIES librarian for rapidly growing small 
university library. Required: MLS from accredited 
lib. school, at least 1 year’s relevant experience, 
reading knowledge of at least | mod. foreign lang., 3 
references (1, at least, a former employer). Offered: 
$7008 min., more for added exp. Good retirement 
plan, free health (ine. maj. med.) and life insurance, 
30-day vacation, 12 days (cum. to 60 days) sick 
leave. Private office, faculty status. Location ideal for 
vacationing, sports-minded. 3-hr. drive to Yelow- 
stone, Salt Lake City, Tetons, Sun Valley. Position 
open 7/1; can hold until 9/1/65. Send application, 
vita, reference info. to: E. Oboler, Univ, Ln., Idaho 
State Univ. L., Pocatello; phone 208-233-2160 any 
weekday between 9-12, 1-5 (MST) for further ques- 
tions. 

HEAD Jibrarian wanted for public library in at- 
tractive college town of 35,000, 50 miles south of 
Vancouver, B.C., 90 miles north of Seattle. Main 
building new 1951, booksteck 133,000, circulation 
475,000, professional staff of 8. Require Sth-year de- 
gree from accredited school of librarianship plus pro- 
fessional experience in a public library, administra- 
tive experience desirable. Salary $7800, social se- 
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eurity, state retirement, and excellent hospital and 
medical coverage. Present librarian retiring. Send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Public Library, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Pierce County Rural Li- 
brary District. $7200. After trial period and board 
zpproval will be county librarian on retirement en- 
cumbant within year. Library science degree and two 
veats administrative experience, 30 to 45 years, refer- 





ences. New county headquarters being built in im- 
mediate future near Pacific Lutheran University. 


County system has 25 branches, 2 bookmobiles serv- 
ing 175,000; 1964 circulation 600,000. Growing out- 
doer recreational area. Vacation and fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Chairman, County Library Board, 
£01 St. Helens, Tacoma, Wash. 98402. 

EAMEDIATE opening for assistant librarian in 
charge of technical processes. Requirements: Grad- 
uate of American Library Association library school, 
cataloging experience. Salary: dependent upon ex- 
perience and background. Benefits: social security, 
state county~city retirement system, three weeks va- 
cation, sick leave. Send resume to: Roger E. Spillers, 
Ln. Public Library, Helena, Mont. 

MONTANA State University. Positions available 
July 1. Faculty rank, 30-day vacation, usual employee 
lenefits. Fifth-year degree required, subject back- 
ground and language facility desirable. Salary depend- 
ent upon qualifications. Head reference librarian, 
$7500-$9000, University reference experience at super- 
visory level required, administrative experience desir- 
cble. Assistant reference librarian, $7000-$8000. Ret- 
erence experience in academic library required. Cata- 
loger, $7000-$8000. Cataloging experience in aca- 
cemic library required. Cataloger, $6000. No experi- 
ence required, Contact Dean of Library Service, Mon- 
tana State University, Missoula. 

WANTED! Librarian weary of city life, to travel in 
eastern Idaho area of Sun Valley, the edge of Yellow- 
stone and the Tetons, to help speed public library de- 
velopment. $7000. Idaho State Library, 615 Fulton, 
Boise 83706. 








far west 
TIRED of cold weather? Enthusiastic? Imaginative? 
Like to live in the beautiful suburban city of Ontar- 
io, California, with mountains in the background, 
ocean 45 miles west, desert 45 minutes east? Ontario 
City Library needs: 1) Children’s department head. 
Range $516~$618, 2) Young adult librarian. Range 
$471-$565. Retirement, hospitalization, insurance, 
sick leave. Contact James R. Housel, Hd. Ln., City 
Library, Ontario, Calif. 91761, phone: 714-984-2758. 
UNIVERSITY of Southern California needs public 
end technical service librarians, Positions at begin- 
ring and advanced level open Sept. 1. Beginning sal- 
ery $6200. Salary for senior positions commensurate 
with experience. Faculty status, excellent fringe 
Lenefits. Apply to Wm. Robinson, Pers. Offr, USC 
Library, Los Angeles 90007, 


hawaii 
TWO children’s librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui; 1 year professional children’s li- 
brary program experience, $5592-$7128. Catalog li- 
brarian IV for statewide public and school library 
processing operations; 4 years professional cata- 
loging and classifying experience, 2 years in supervi- 
sory capacity, $7488-$9552. Foreign language catalog 
Ebrarian for University of Hawaii library; 1 year 
cataloging experience requiring reading knowledge 


ef French, German, and Russian, $5868-$7488. Li- 


ols 


* 


brarian V for extension program of public library in 
Honolulu; 4 years professional library experience, 2 
years in a supervisory capacity, $7488-$9552. Li- 
brarian I for future vacancies on al! islands, 
$5076-$6468. State of Hawaii civil service positions 
requiring graduation from ALA-accredited school. 
Medical plan, social security coverage, retirement 
plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Personnel 
Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu. 


canada 
UNIVERSITY of New Brunswick in t John, 
newly established and offering first two years in arts 
and pure science (200/300 students in 1965/66) re- 
quires: 1) Chief librarian. Challenging pesition for 
person of initiative and energy with appropriate ex- 
perience and accredited library school degree. Pri- 
mary duties in initial period will be acquisitions and 
planning. 2) General librarian. For dual responsibili- 
ties in cataloging and readers services. Exeellent op- 
portunity for advancement in either area. Candidates 
should have accredited library school degree and ™ 
preferably experience in LC classification. Both posi- 
tions: academic status, month annual vacation, usual 
fringe benefits, salary depending on experience and 
qualifications. For more information write, giving all 
details, to G. Forbes Elliot, Prin., University of New 
Brunswick. 

CATALOGUER: Librarian H, Catalogue Division, 
Vancouver Public Library. Duties include supervi- 
sion. A minimum of 5 years experience in cata- 
loguing required, preferably with some experience in 
supervision. Degree from accredited university and 
library school required. Salary range: $6156~$6720. 
l-month vacation, pension plan, sick leave, and other 
benefits. Expanding metropolitan system. Apply Per- 
sonnel Office, Public Library, 750 Burrard St., Van- 
couver 1, B.C. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCED, qualified man, advantageously em- 


ployed, wishes administrative position in research li- 
brary, Boston or N.Y. Highest references, Fine arts, 
rare books, special collections. Write B-328-W. ` 

WHAT special job is there, away from the public, 
for a retired children’s librarian? (Carnegie Library 
School-—hail and hearty at 62.) Special bibliographic 
work? Indexing? Evaluate children’s book collection?’ 
Assist in building book collection? Write B-331-W. 

LIBRARIAN, woman, 65, BS, MA in science- 
mathematics subject area, master’s equivalent degree 
(36 semester hrs.) in library science. Four years of 
experience as Jr—Sr. high school librarian, 124 yrs. 
acting head librarian in college, 5 yrs. as acquisitions 
librarian, experienced also in periodicals, circulation, 
and children’s literature. Desires position as head of 
small college library, or as acquisitions or circula- 
tion librarian. Write B-332-W. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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Here are 19 books from 1 library 


aii are BOUND-T0-STAY-BOUND BOOKS 













AVERAGE 
NUMBER OF 
CIRCULATIONS 


AND HERE IS THE RECORD 


History of Nineteen "Bound to Stay Bound" books used in ** One Library 
Average cost per Circulation 1.52 CENTS Average number of Circulations 171 








Average Cost per book $2.54 
Cost per 

Cost Circulations Circulation 
1. Gardner — Case of the Lonely Heiress ; 1.69 138 .0122 
2. Lenski — The Little Train 2.13 140 0145 | 
3. Woolley — Ginnie Joins In 2.48 185. .0134 
4. Flack — Tim Tadpole and the Great Bullfrog 1.96 138. 0148 
5. Douglas — Magnificent Obsession 1.69 wisdass 206... .0082 
OO eee 
**Library name furnished upon request. ie a 


This is the Record of Five of the Nineteen "Bound to Stay Bound" books purchased and 
used in a School Library. Space prevents listing of the other Fourteen but the figures 
are available on request. This Record shows the cost per use of each book, the 
number of actual circulations of each book, and the cost of each book (either at the 
time of purchase or the price listed in our current catalo 
cost per use, and the average cost per book. 


AVERAGE COST per book (TODAY'S PRICES) $2.54 
AVERAGE COST PER CIRCULATION $0.0152 


Only BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND BOOKS 
Can show such a LOW COST PER READER 


. there are over 18,000 popular juvenile titles in our current catalog, Send 


© NBWME THOS 4 Fn cly Ire 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


g). Below is shown the average 


Joy "Um 6 lA 


In The Current Of Time, 
Here Is Where Mankind Stands 




















THE | 
1965 WORLD BOOK | 


YEAR BOOK 


For reading, for refer- 
ence, for information 
available in no other sin- 
gle volume, add this im- 
portant new edition to 
your library. 





Other Special Reports: Trans- 
Vision feature, The Life Story of a 
Continent e Man’s Beginnings, by 
Louis S. B. Leakey e Awakening The 
Land, by Pearl Buck and Albert 
Ravenholt e The story of two Ameri- 
ean girls in the Peace Corps, plus— 
The Warren Commission Report and 
special features by Paul-Henri Spaak, 
James B. Reston, Sylvia Porter, 
Lawrence A. Cremin, Alistair Cooke, 
John H. Glenn, Isaac Asimov, Red 
Smith, and other distinguished 
authorities. 

A New Service—Card Catalog Cards 
for Special Reports. To help call atten- 
tion to the valuable material in the Year 
Book, some analytics (author, title, 
subject cards) for each Special Report 
are included. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES 
EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


Chicago • London + Rome « Sydney * Toronto 


- O MAT ' 995 


“ 


CLT 
THE WILDERNESS 


A Fama Hike to the Sor 


py postar a merw 





Feet Gove ah a Species 


AWAKENING THE LAND 


UNIVERSE 


More than 600 pages... over 450 articles. 


Illustrated with over 700 photographs. 
RESERVE YOUR COPIES TODAY! 


WORLD BOOK YEAR BOOK 


P.O. Box 3564 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60674 


Please mail postpaid copies of the hardbound 
600-page 1965 World Book Year Book (Covering 
1964) @ $5.95 each. 





(J Enclosed is remittance C Send invoice 


Name. 





Library. 





Address. 





City Zone State. 








? 8 way 1885 


LLETIN 


Cobo Hall—Convention Arena 


Detroit Conference I 


May 196: 





Ambitious West Chester State College 
built one of America’s finest collections 
of English literature and Americana. 


For peanuts. 


In 1962, when Pennsylvania’s West 
Chester State College added a full lib- 
eral arts curriculum to its teacher train- 
ing program, tremendous additions 
had to be made to its library. 

West Chester State College, of 
course, was not one of the huge, heavily- 
endowed schools. Money may have been 
limited, but apparently initiative and 
imagination weren’t. 

For no more than what some of our 
giant university libraries spend on read- 
ing room furniture, this ambitious col- 
lege is acquiring a priceless, permanent 
collection. On microfilm. From Univer- 
sity Microfilms Incorporated. 

Today, West Chester has an Early 
English Collection (circa 1475 to 1700) 
that includes over 80% of the titles in 
Po_lard & Redgrave and a rapidly grow- 
ing list from the Wing catalog. 

They have most of the American 
Cu_ture series, beginning with the “Co- 
lumbus Letter” of 1493 and including 
over 6000 books published through 1876. 

And each year they are receiving 
200,000 additional pages, microfilmed 
from actual manuscripts or the most 
valuable available editions. 

The cost of acquiring all these rare 
works in their original form is unthink- 





able...for any institution. Yet, every 
West Chester student can have any of 
them at his fingertips, in minutes. 

Which is one reason why the num- 
ber of liberal arts majors at West 
Chester is growing so rapidly. And they 
can keep up an ambitious program. 

University Microfilms Incorporat- 
ed actually offers many such services 
to schools, colleges and universities. 
Early English and American periedi- 
cals, “out-of-print” books, Russian and 
Chinese language books, important doc- 
toral dissertations. Altogether, over 
500,000 volumes listed in our compre- 
hensive catalogs. Send for them. They 
are free and you’ll see just how inexpen- 
sive ambitious projects can be. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Please send me your comprehen- 
sive catalogs of Microfilm services. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 


XEROX University Microfilms, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 





Preserves Preserved! 






Plastic 
Record Holders 


It isn’t often that someone spills pre- 
serves on a record album cover. But con- 


3 DEMCO PLUS FEATURES stant handling (and we hope your albums 
e Transparent “charge card” enjoy a large circulation) makes record 
pocket sealed inside for con- albums look just as sad. 
venience in processing. New Demco plastic record holders pro- 
e Record Care Instructions tect album covers from dust, lint and dirty 
printed on record envelopes. fingers. Records are cushioned against 
e Pressure sensitive labels in- damage, too! 
cluded with holders for indi- Available with one, two, or three heavy- 


cating record or call number. 





duty Kraft record envelopes. 
Write for complete information. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES © Box 1488 Madison, Wis. @ Box 1586 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn 


LULL DIU" Vall S LINC UL NCAUY-LU-VV Cdl 
(and wear and wear and wear...) 





- 
a 
ae a 
Sectional Card 
Catalog Cabinets... _ or, Solids, in 2-, 4-, 6-, and... for large Card Tray... 
fcr a growing collection 9-, 12- -tray sizes sized economy, 60! uniform for all cabinets 


j i a 
i? mm \ 


ie] 












12” Stool... Magazine Rack... All Purpose Table... Newspaper Rack.. 
Story Hours are one purpose — compact, 6 shelves Always needed Table with tapered 
nany more hold 22 periodicals legs, holds 10 
ee 
| 
Utili-Truck.., 
2 multi-purpose shelves Revolving Dictionary — 
hold 50 to 75 books Stand... Slopes to suit Paperback Rack... 
large books, slim space saver, forward 
felt padded base bottom shelves 
Selected Stock Furniture Write today 





In the Traditional Style 
...‘off-the-rack” prices yet “tailor- 


| for prices... 
_ and for your copy 


made” in style and construction. of the . 
Bro-Dart offers the design and comprehensive 
durability of its most popular pieces ESN a aeiaai 

in the Traditional style at substantial fgg “aoa ee i uma aar of 
savings in cost; quality control fine furniture 


insures the same craftsmanship | ae 4 | designed 


as signified by the Bro-Dart s 
mark of distinction. Available in especially for 
' libraries. 


light or dark finish. 
Sno Dart Industries m Dept. 1543C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 = 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 520 King St., West m Toronto, Ontario 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60@11. Second- 
cass postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices, 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each, PRINTED IN U.S.A. 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 





MAY COVER 


Detroits Cobo Hall-Conven- 
tion Arena, located on the 


` Detroit River, is generally re- 
garded as the best convention 
facility in the country. It will 
be the headquarters of this 
year’s ALA conference, many 
of the meetings will be held 


there, and it will house all the 
exhibits. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


*Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 


Samray Smith 

C. J. Hoy 

Montylou Wilson 

Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
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HECKMAN 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 









At Heckman Bindery there 
is a constant research and de- 
velopment program. New 
procedures are introduced 
that increase efficiency and 
quality — at lower cost! 

This forward look is with 
you in mind. Your satisfac- 
tion is in keeping with our 
tradition of service and qual- 
ity. These Heckman services 
for you are truly “Bound to 














THE HECKMAN BINDERY. INC. @ 
NORTH MANCHESTER. INDIANA 
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The important official notice which appeared in 
incredibly garbled form in this space last month 
should have read as follows: 


CALL FOR A MEETING OF THE 
MEMBERSHIP OF ALA 


In accordance with Article II, Section 2, 
of the Bylaws, the Executive Beard is- 
sues this call for a Meeting of the Mem- 
bership at 11 A.M. on July 6, 1965. The 
meeting will take place at Cobo Hall’s 
Convention Arena at the Annual Con- 
ference in Detroit and will follow a meet- 
ing of Council on that same date. The 
purpose of this meeting of the Member- 
ship will be to discuss any matters which 
the membership may wish to discuss and 
to refer or decide these matters in ac- 
cordance with Article VI of the ALA 
Constitution. 

Epwin CASTAGNA, president 

American Library Asseciation 





The American Association of State Libraries 
is organizing a series of three regional seminarss 
in cooperation with library schools, to assist state 
library consultants in their advisory services to 
urban and metropolitan libraries. Attendance is 
restricted to consultants selected by their states, 
and it is expected that each seminar will be 
limited to about 25 participants. 

The seminar for consultants from the western 
states was to be held at the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship at Berkeley on 
April 12-16, 1965. 

A second will be held in the fall of 1965, in 
cooperation with the University of Michigan 
Department of Library Science. Genevieve Casey, 
Michigan state librarian, is chairman of the 
planning group. The states to be invited are Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 


ALA Bulletin May 1965 


The eastern seminar will include, in addition 
to the New England states, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Nettie B. Taylor, director, 
Maryland Division of Library Extension, is serv- 
ing as chairman to organize this seminar. Final 
arrangements for cooperation with a library 
school are incomplete. 


* 


“Instructional Materials Center—An Annotated 
Bibliography,” compiled by Harold S. Davis, has 
been published by the Educational Research 
Council of Greater Cleveland (Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland 13). A special effort has been 
made to screen out articles which, purporting to 
be about instructional materials centers, “actu- 
ally describe traditional library and audio-visual 
operations.” 34 p., paper, 75¢ if payment ac- 
companies order, $1 if billing is necessary. 


* 


The Educational Media Council, 250 W. 57th 
St., New York 10019, has published a directory of 
summer session educational media courses which 
it will send to anyone who supplies a No. 10 self- 
addressed stamped envelope. eee 


The vacation reading program of the Children’s Book 
Council (175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10010) this year 
offers the full-color poster by Maurice Sendak repro- 
duced in monochrome below. Write to the Council for 
a brochure offering this and other materials. 


“VACATION READERS 


HAVE MORE FUN THAN ANYONE 


7 * A 


EXC. 


VACATICN 
READERS 





“A controversial book 
of the highest quality, 
this is for all college 
and public libraries.” 


— Library Journal 


OBJECTIONS TO 


ROMAN 


CATHOLICISM 


Edited by 
Michael de la Bedoyere 


“Objections to Roman Catholi- 
cism raised by a former arch- 
bishop of Bombay and. six 
English lay Catholics whose 
articulate essays deal with 
superstition, conservatism, au- 
thoritarianism, censorship, limi- 
tation of individual freedom, 
and the issues of birth control 
and nuclear war. In his preface, 
de la Bedoyere, editor of the 
independent newsletter Search, 
stresses that the essayists are 
writing in the spirit of Pope 
John and pays high tribute to 
the late Pope whom he sees as 
setting in motion an unprece- 
dented Catholic reform. 


“Probing yet constructive crit- 
icism deserving the attention 
of reflective readers within and 
without the Catholic Church.” 

— The Booklist, ALA 


184 pages » $3.95 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


GOOD BOOKS SINCE 1792 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa 
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These are all you need 


w:woduy 


eases 


Exclusive Royalmetal boltless shelf brackets let 
you rearrange shelves just by liftinga bracket out 
of a sot. The brackets are jam- 
proof: even the heaviest shelf of 
bocks can’t wedge them in. This 
s rally a fingertip operation. 
Initial erection is fast and easy too. The whole 
framework has only 14bolts. One man can erect 
a unit in just a few minutes. That’s important 








because the real cost of any shelving is the 
installed cost. 

Royalmetal stacks come in 10 styles, 4 
heights, open or closed backs, wide range of 
colors—all rock-solid and handsomely designed. 
For fulldetails onthe complete line of Roya! metal 
library shelving and library furniture, write: 
ROYALMETAL CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 10016. ALA-55 


ROYALMETALS 


AQ Natal Borta of 1964 


\ The Wave 


adapted by Margaret Hodges from Lafcadio Hearn. 
illustrated by Blair Lent all ages $3.25; $3.07 net 





ie 
tE ee Po eae mart 
Pathways to Pecado: 


Edwin D. Hoffman illustrated with photographs ages 12 up $3.75 


S Take not of Thess. Books for. 1965 


Fly Away Goose 


written and illustrated by Fen H. Lasell ages 5-8 March $3.25; $3.07 net 
“This is an exceptional book, not to be read in a hurry ... We feel that it will be a 
poetic experience for anyone of any age.” Publishers’ Weekly 


Five Little Monkey Business 
written and illustrated by Juliet Kepes ages 6-10 March $3.50; $3.23 net 
“*Buzzo, Bibi, Binki, Bulu and Bali are back . . . even more happily inventive in their 


. eager approach to naughtiness.” Kirkus 


Andrew Jackson 


Margaret Coit illus. Milton Johnson ages 11-14 April $3.50 
Tough as hickory, straight as a rifle barrel, Andrew Jackson storms through these pages 
as he stormed through life, defender of the Union and champion of democracy. 


A Slave’s Tale 


Erik Christian Haugaard illus. Leo & Diane Dillon ages 11 up May $3.00 
Viking prince Hakon sets forth to return the slave, Rark, to his homeland in France, in 
an expedition which leads to both tragedy and a deeper kind of freedom. 


People in Palestine 
Olivia Coolidge ages 12 up March $3.50 
“*This should serve as a welcome companion to this author's earlier and well received 
portrayals of the ancient world.” Kirkus 


write us for a complete descriptive catalog 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 2 Park Street Boston 02107 
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To Help You Recognize And Get 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDING 


There is only ONE LIBRARY BINDING whether you 
obtain it for rebound books, periodicals, or prebound 
new books. 

LIBRARY BINDING — the very term — means a process 
exclusive for library use which Certified Library Binders 
warrant, and which provides maximum circulation and 
service from every volume bound to the rigid Library 
Binding Institute Standard. 

Our Treasure House consists of new material for your 
guidance. 


1. Handbook of Library Binding (1963) 

2. Standard For Library Binding (Revised 
1963) 

3. Membership Roster (1964) 

4. Current Posters For Library Promotion 

5. Set of Colored Slides “The Art That 
Binds” 

6. 16mm Sound, Color Film “The Art That 
Binds” 


All available from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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New Library Legislation 


The Utah legislature, which has just eompleted 
its session, approved funds for a state school 
library supervisor. The Utah Library Association 
lobbied for this position in conjunction with the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Also approved was $700,000 per year ear- 
marked specifically for school libraries. While | 
this amount will be no means take care of the 
school library needs in the state, it constitutes a 
foot in the door and provides an opportunity to 
expand school libraries by about 50 per cent. 
In past years, we had no funds specifically ear- 
marked for this function, and libraries competed 
with nonteaching functions such as counseling 
for funds. Provision for school library funds was 
an important campaign issue in the fal! of 1964. 
During the legislative session, this item was sup- 
ported by the Joint School Boards Association, 
the State Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Parent-Teacher Association as well as the 
Utah Library Association. 

M. P. Marcuant 
Past President 
Utah Library Association 


On April 29, 1964, the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island enacted and on May 8, 1964, Gov- 
ernor Chafee signed into law H.1337A. 

The new Rhode Island Library Law has estab- 
lished a statewide library program which encom- 
passes community libraries, regional libraries, a 
principal public library, and a university re- 
search center. The law has set up an independent 
department of state government named the 
Rhode Island Department of State Library Ser- 
vices, with an advisory board of library commis- 
sioners, to implement the statewide library pro- 
gram, to administer grants-in-aid, and to direct 
participation of the state under the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act. The new legal 
framework and the financial scope for improv- 
ing library services in Rhode Island should in- 
terest readers of the Bulletin’s article on recent 
library legislative activity. 

ELIZABETH G. MYER 
Providence, R.I. cco 
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New Reference Works from G. K. HALL & CO. 


\ 


INDEX to PERIODICAL ARTICLES, 1950-1964, in the Library of 
The ROYAL INSTITUTE of INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, London 


31,500 cards, 2 volumes 
Prepublication price: $100.00; after July 31, 1965: $125.00 


A SELECTIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY in SCIENCE and ENGINEERING 


Dodge Library, Northeastern University, Boston 
16,500 entries, 1 volume 
Prepublication price: $19.00; after July 31, 1965: $25.00 


CATALOG of FOLKLORE and FOLK SONGS 


John G. White Department, Cleveland Public Library 
24,200 cards, 2 volumes 
Prepublication price: $85.00; after July 31, 1965: $105.00 


| 
DICTIONARY CATALOG of the MUSIC COLLECTION 


Reference Department, The New York Public Library 
Estimated 522,000 cards, 33 volumes 
Prepublication price: $1690.00; after July 31, 1965: $1990.00 


CUMULATED DRAMATIC INDEX, 1909-1949 


Cumulated from The F. W. Faxon Company’s Dramatic Index. Complete and in one alphabet. 
Estimated 350,000 entries, 2 volumes Price: $490.00 


- BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES upon BOTANISTS 


Compiled by John Hendley Barnhart; Maintained in The New York Botanical Garden Library 
Estimated 46,000 cards, 3 volumes Price: $250.00 


CATALOG of the CHESS COLLECTION (INCLUDING CHECKERS) 


John G. White Department, Cleveland Public Library 
25,000 cards, 2 volumes Price: $115.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U. S. 


Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 





G. K. HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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IASP TRANSLATION JOURNALS 


from Original Soviet and Eastern European Sources 


IASP journals are the principal source in English of scholarly articles translated from 
leading Soviet and Eastern European journals in the social sciences. Each journal con- 
tains complete translations of important articles selected by a distinguished editor and 
advisory committee. 


Below are listed the journal titles, editors, frequency, and annual subscription rates: 


PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS (from Soviet sources). Professor Murray Yanowitch, 
Hofstra University, and Fred Ablin, IASP staff. Monthly. $50.00 

MATHEMATICAL STUDIES IN ECONOMICS AND STATISTICS IN THE USSR 
AND EASTERN EUROPE. Professor Paul Medow, Rutgers University. Quarterly. 
$35.00 

EASTERN EUROPEAN ECONOMICS. Rotating editorship has included Professor Bela 
Balassa, Yale University; Professor L. A. D. Dellin, The University of Vermont; Pro- 
fessor Heinz Köhler, Amherst College; Professor Frederic L. Pryor, Yale Univer- 
sity; Professor Radmila Stojanovich, Belgrade University; Professor Benjamin Ward, 
University of California. 

THE AMERICAN REVIEW OF SOVIET AND EASTERN EUROPEAN FOREIGN 
TRADE. Professor Murray Yanowitch and Fred Ablin. Bi-monthly. $35.00 

SOVIET STATUTES AND DECISIONS. Professor Harold J. Berman, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Quarterly. $35.00 

SOVIET LAW AND GOVERNMENT. Fred Ablin. Quarterly. $35.00 

SOVIET PSYCHOLOGY AND PSYCHIATRY. Professor Dan I. Slobin, University of 
California (Berkeley). Quarterly. $35.00 

SOVIET STUDIES IN HISTORY. Paul H. Aron. Quarterly. $35.00 

SOVIET STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY. Professor John M. Somerville, Hunter College 
of the City University of New York. Quarterly. $35.00 

SOVIET STUDIES IN LITERATURE. Professor Bernard L. Koten, New York Uni- 
versity. Quarterly. $35.00 

SOVIET SOCIOLOGY. Dr. Stephen P. Dunn. Quarterly. $35.00 

SOVIET ANTHROPOLOGY AND ARCHEOLOGY. Dr. Stephen P. Dunn. Quarterly. 
$35.00 k 

SOVIET EDUCATION. Fred Ablin. Monthly. $70.00 

THE SOVIET REVIEW. Myron E. Sharpe, IASP staff. Quarterly. $6.00 


The following journals will begin publication Spring 1966, and will contain transla- 
tions from scholarly sources in Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslavakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria and East Germany (Quarterly. $35.00 each): 


EASTERN EUROPEAN STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 
EASTERN EUROPEAN STUDIES IN LAW AND GOVERNMENT 
EASTERN EUROPEAN STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY 

EASTERN EUROPEAN STUDIES IN HISTORY 

EDUCATION IN EASTERN EUROPE 

EASTERN EUROPEAN STUDIES IN LITERATURE 


CHINESE ECONOMIC STUDIES and WESTERN EUROPEAN ECONOMICS will 
also begin publication Spring 1966. (Quarterly. $35.00) 


To place orders or for further information, write 


INTERNATIONAL ARTS AND SCIENCES PRESS 
108 Grand Street, White Plains, N.Y. 10601 
See us at Booth 922, ALA Convention, Detroit 
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Ten-Year Mission Accomplished 


pe 








ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 1965 


Climaxes a Decade of Planning, Pre-Testing, Rebuilding, and Expansion 


NOW the Encyclopedia with Authority, Scholarship, Accuracy, Scope, 
Readability, Student Motivation, Beauty, Durability -COMPREHEN- 
SIVE YET CONCISE. 


“One of the major curriculum-centered home and school encyclopedias 
. . . Outstanding accuracy . . . Superior overall production’’—General 
Encyclopedias in Print. “An invaluable tool . . . for the full range of school 
years’’— The Catholic Educator. 


Fifty Nobel Prize Winning Contributors—More Than Any 
Other Encyclopedia In the World. Contributions by May Hill 
Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Father Redmond Burke, 
Carleton Coon, Richard M. Dorson, Mary K. Eakin, Sara Innis 
Fenwick, George Gamow, Charles F. Gosnell, Virginia 
Haviland, S. I. Hayakawa, Hubert H. Humphrey, Robert Jastrow, E. T. McSwain, 
William C. Menninger, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Richard Nixon, 
Lester B. Pearson, Paul Sears, Harold Shane, Jesse H. Shera, Edwin Tunis, 
William Van Til, Paul Witty, the late Eleanor Roosevelt and President Kennedy, 
and many others. 

Thousands of Effective New Visual Aids; Exclusive New Full-Color State 
Maps with Indexes. 


Best Encyclopedia Buy in the history of educational publishing— 1,160 
pages added since 1964, yet the low school-library price still applies. 





FREE to Librarians and Teachers 


A 32-page reprint of the LIBRARY article in the 1965 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA. Written 
by Jesse H. Shera, Ph.D., Dean, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University; Barbara Denison, M.A., his 
assistant; and Elizabeth Homer Morton, B.A., Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Library Association. Plus LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS by Lucile M. Morsch, M.A., Chief, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library of Congress. 

Write to Vicki Johnson today for your copy or visit 
her and pick up your copy at BOOTH 949, AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Conference. 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 
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Designed with originality—and 





furnished by the book 


Gary, Indiana, has long been famous 
in library circles for the excellence of 
its library system. So it’s not surprising 
that Gary’s new $2,000,000 Main Li- 
brary was designed to offer interesting 
innovations (along with many of the 
proven ideas that had originated in ear- 
lier Gary libraries). 

And when it came to furnishing this 
new Main Library, the city’s library ex- 
perts naturally played it by the book. 
They called in Library Bureau®—be- 
cause we're the people, you might say, 
who “wrote the book” about library 
furnishings. 


*Beine, Hall and Curran, Inc., Architects 


Library Bureau is proud to have 
been asked to participate in the design 
of this significant structure. Drawing 
upon our vast library experience, we 
worked closely with the architects*. 
And we played a major role in creating 
the interior layout and decor, furnish- 
ing the library as illustrated above. 

To learn more about Library Bureau, 
why not send for our “Pioneer”? Or go 
by the book—your phone book—and 
call your Library Bureau representa- 
tive. He’s listed under “Remington 
Office Systems.” 


Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y 


REMINGTON OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RAND COBPORATION 
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A HEARING 


Washington, March 10 
I was awakened at seven in my hotel room by a 
call from Germaine Krettek inviting me to a 
briefing breakfast half an hour later. The others 
who responded to this stern call to duty were 
Jean Lowrie of Western Michigan University 
library school, Robert Downs of the University 
of Ilinois library, John Scott of West Virginia 
State College library, Archie McNeal of the 
University of Miami library, and of course El- 
leen Cooke, assistant director of the Washington 
Office. The occasion was ALA’s testimony in 
support of the President’s higher education bill 
before a subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee. 
For two hours Miss Krettek rehearsed her per- 
formers. The kinds of questions that might be 
asked, the kinds of answers that should be 


given, and every aspect of the morning’s strategy 


was viewed and reviewed. 

It seemed to me, greenhorn that I was, that 
Miss Krettek was keying her actors higher than 
she should for the kind of performance they 
would be giving. that she was making them ner- 
yous when soothing, relaxing sounds would 
have been more appropriate. Later, I realized 


that I had had the privilege of hearing a de- 


tailed, critical synopsis of a play before seeing 
the play itself, and the memory of the break- 
fast became one of quiet and relaxation. 

In the hearing room, much like an old-fash- 
joned, dark courtroom, the committee and its 
staff gathered behind a long, semicircular table 


which curved around and focused on the large 


table at which those giving testimony were 
seated. Representative Edith Green (D., Ore.), 


chairman of the committee, presided. The other. 


committee members present were Representa- 
tives John Brademas (D. Ind.), Sam M. Gibbons 
(D. Fla.), and Albert H. Quie (R., Minn.). 
ALA was heard first. Its representatives ap- 
peared as a panel rather than individually with 
Archie McNeal, president of the Association of 
College and Research Libraries, as chairman. 
Mr. McNeal introduced the other panel mem- 
bers and read his statement, including this rec- 
ommendation concerning Title I of the bill, 
which provides for a $25 million a year program 
in support of university extension and continu- 
ing education: “That specific language be added 
to Section 103, ‘Uses of Allotted Funds,’ to au- 
thorize the use of funds for necessary library 
materials and services [to support extension 
courses} or that the legislative history make it 


clear that such a phrase is meant to be the in- 
tent of the section.” 

At the end of his testimony, Representative 
Green asked Mr. McNeal if she had heard him 
correctly when he made this recommendation. 
He replied that she had. Then, she said, in view 
of the fact that Title IL provides $50 million a 
year for college and university library resources, 
“Aren’t you being a little greedy?” 

It was the first shot of a barrage that went on 
unabated for more than an hour, The wisdom of 
the panel strategy quickly became apparent. 
The committee worked as a panel, supplement- 
ing each other’s questions, quickly following up 
any apparent uncertainty or contradiction in our 
testimony. It was a tremendous advantage for 
our representatives to be able to spell each other 
in the same way. “Perhaps I can answer that” 
and “I will ask Dr. Downs to speak to that 
question” became the order of the day, Thanks 
partly to the rehearsal, it was a professional per- 
formance, one what the spectators, particularly 
the other librarians, obviously admired. 

The questioning was quiet, intelligent, critical, 
detailed. It covered the bill itself, the relation 
of its parts (including apparent contradictions). 
and its relation to other bills (including appar- 
ent duplications). Our panel members were 
made to feel that it was their responsibility, as 
expert witnesses, not merely to support the leg- 
islation but to lay bare for the benefit of the 
committee any weaknesses in the bill as drafted 
and to be knowledgeable not only about the 
higher education bill itself but about other pend- 
ing legislation of concern to libraries. Indeed 
the committee pressed so hard that Representa- 
tive Quie asked at one point whether our wit- 
nesses were competent to set their own profes- 
sional priorities or whether Congress had to do 
it for them. It was at about this time that Mr. 
McNeal felt constrained to take upon himself the 
delicate task of reminding the committee that, 
whatever the merits of other legislation might 
be, we had been invited to testify on the higher 
education bill itself. 

When at last it was over and the other groups 
of witnesses took their turn they were all treated 
with the courtliness that one associates with a 
congressional hearing. Why, I asked myself, 
pick on us? I found out at lunch, which might 
be called a debriefmg (as breakfast was for 
briefing) or a post mortem (considering the 
events of the morning). The answer to my ques- 
tion has to do with the position ALA has as- 
sumed, over the years, in promoting library leg- 
islation. Congress does depend on us, as the 
committee members said they did, not only to 
promote library legislation but to consult and 
advise on it. As for the atmosphere of pickiness, 
Miss Krettek said that the hearing had gone 
well—not badly—because, although details of 
the legislation were questioned critically, the 
intent of the legislation and the manner in 
which, basically, it meets a tremendous need 
were not questioned at all. eee 
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“Homeward Bound" Books 
Can Go Home More Often j 





ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Crove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Extra circulations are built into Treasure Trove covers to make your 
budget work harder. You get extra quality buckram that costs more to 
produce. It looks better, prints better, wears better. Treasure Trove 
printing inks are tough, too. They form a strong bond to the buckram 
to eliminate chipping and flaking. And they hold their beautiful colors. 
On top of all that, Treasure Trove gives you an important extra ... 
a coating of clear, tough plastic that guards the cover against spills, 
rubbing, scratches and handling by eager young hands. Buckram, ink, 
plastic coating ...a “tough” team that can’t be beaten. 


Treasure Trove helps you in three other important ways: (1) Illustrated 
spine panels help youngsters spot many of the very kind of books 
they are looking for on your shelves. (2) Treasure Trove’s cover 
illustrations, high fidelity reproductions of the publisher’s original dust 
jacket, help “sell” the book. (3) The fine craftsmanship of your 
Treasure Trove binder gives you added pride and added life in your 
books. It all adds up to one thing .. . Treasure Trove covered books, 
rebound or pre-bound, are incomparable. 


Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
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SPRING BOOKS i HARVEY HOUSE 


Five 
on 
Science... 








THE PROFESSOR AND 

THE VANISHING FLAGS 
Richard G. Van Gelder 

lll. Harriett 


Another ‘‘Science 
Parade Series” book, 
this one, about the 
largest of our ani- 
mals, the whale, is 
written by the Chair- 
man of the Dept. of 
Mammalogy, American 
Museum of Natural 
History. Ages 6-up 
Gr. 2-5 Trade $2.50 
Library Ed. $2.62 net 


THE STORY OF BIRDS 
OF NORTH AMERICA 

Ruth Lellah Wheeler 

lll. Anne Lewis 


A clear presentation 
of American birds, 
with information on 
how they fly, where 
they nest, their calls 
and songs, their body 
structure, their 
migrations, and more. 
Bibliography. Chart. 
List of Refuges. 
Index. 

Ages 9-12 Gr. 4-7 
Trade $3.50 

Library Ed. $3.36 net 


SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 
WITH WATER 

Sam Rosenfeld 

lll. J. J. Floherty, Jr. 


Why does a steel ship 
float? What makes a 
rainbow? The scientific 
laws and self-tests 
follow each experiment. 
Arranged in order of 
difficulty, designed ac- 
cording to programmed 
learning principles. 
Ages ll-up Gr. 6-up 
Trade $5 

Library Ed. $4.79 net 


COBRAS IN HIS GARDEN 
Harry Kursh 
Ill. with photographs 


A behind-the-scenes 
account of ‘‘snake-man’’ 
Wm. E. Haast of the 
Miami Serpentarium, 
and scientific details 
of nature’s most mys- 
terious creatures, with 
information about 
venoms, immunization 
and current medical 
use. Ages 12-up 

Gr. 7-up Trade $5 


SPACECRAFT AT WORK 
Mary Elting 
Ill. Ursula Koering 


Unusual, factual stor- 
ies of the marvels of 
scientific experiments 
... of the astronauts 
and what they can 
expect when the moon 
is reached—and beyond. 
Ages 8-up Gr. 3-6 
Trade $2.95 

Library Ed. $2.97 net 








... And Two 


Big 


Surprises. 





SELECTIONS FROM 
RUSSIAN POETRY 
Vladimir Rus 

lil. E. Korolkoff 


The first bilingual 
anthology of the last 
two centuries of 
Russian literature 
and the fourth in 

the Harvey House 
Series of collections 
of foreign poetry. 
Thirty selections, 
biographical sketches, 
notes and index. 

Ages 14-up Gr. 9-up 
Trade $2.95 

Library Ed. $2.97 net 


TOSS AND CATCH 
Anne Lewis 
lil. the author 


Asimple story, told 
in rhyme, of a little 
boy who loves to play 
ball, and the birthday 
party to which all 

his friends come, 
dressed in their 
favorite ball-playing 
outfits. Ages 4-up 

Gr. K-3 Trade $2.95 
Library Ed. $2.97 net 





HARVEY HOUSE, INC., IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y, 
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Shhhhhh! = ae 
Let Alexander Smith show you how many ways § 
Crestwood carpets can make your library 

a quieter, better, more beautiful place to study 


while conserving your budget too. 


Carpet is the modern way to improve library appear- 
ance and efficiency economically: 








1. Carpet is quiet, acoustical ceilings can be eliminated. § 
2. Noisemakers such as books and pencils, are cushioned RTS R 
as they fall. 4 
3. Carpeting helps students concentrate better. The dig- 
nified atmosphere increases attendance. TE 
4. Carpet is so inexpensive to maintain it is the most oh A ITTA 
economical floor covering you can use. t 
5. Patterns are practical. They minimize traffic lanes. 
And they are beautiful. 


Alexander Smith knows and makes 

every kind of carpet—and we can recommend 
Crestwood carpets without qualification 

for libraries. Crestwood wears better longer 
and its patterns look beautiful longer than any 
other carpet anywhere near its price range. 


Alexander Smith ali 


CARPETS AND CUSHIONS 
295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 





WRITE FOR DETAILS 





ne ow ce POL 
EVeROrzsvan00C)> 


Third Edition 


THE HW. WILSON COMPANT 


Selected 


OUTSTANDING REFERENCE BOOKS 
OF 1964 


by ALA’s Reference Services Division 


PLAY INDEX: 1959-1963 
MORE JUNIOR AUTHORS 
FAMOUS FIRST FACTS, Third Edition 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 1959-1963 
INDEX TO REPRODUCTIONS OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS: 
FIRST SUPPLEMENT 
OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
1964 Edition 


Published by 


THE H.W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE BRONX, NEW YORK 10452 
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Wire book supports usable in 
Canopy Tops as well as 
shelves. Inner return flanges of 
all Aetnastak Canopy Tops 
carefully formed up to the 
same dimension as shelves. 
One type of book support may 
be used anywhere in the stack, 


Canopy Tops supported by 

SB eset: bracket, carefully 
rounded on lower side to avoid 
sharp edges and improve ap- 
pearance. No tools needed to 
remove Canopy Tops. 


Horizontal cross-member of 
the frame (visible between 


bottom —a closed tube in- 
stead of an unsightly open 
channel. Again, no raw edges 
to injure hands, 


©) Inner return flanges of steel 

end panels returned a full 3 
inches, well behind faces of 
shelf brackets—greater 
strength, improved appear- 
ance. 


© The fourth bend inside Aetna- 
stak shelf faces is not too ap- 
parent, but it’s there. This 
inner return towards front and 


l rear faces of shelf eliminates 
YO U WILL raw edges and adds to strength 
and appearance of shelf. 


APPRECIATE Shelf brackets hinged to 
shelves, factory installed. Fixed 

TH ESE brackets also available. 
©) Bracket edges are full 90° 
AETNASTAK radius for neater appearance. 
No sharp edges to cut hands 

UALITY or knife books, 

Q Brackets equipped with safety 
lugs to prevent accidental! dis- 

FEATURES lodgement from shelves. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE, DEPARTMENT ALA55 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Canopy Tops) closed at the 





Membership Meeting of the Association. The April 1965 issue 








of the ALA Bulletin carried a Call for a Meeting of the 
Membership of ALA; the Call is given again on page 320 of 
this issue. It is hoped that the following constitutional 
background will be useful, 


Membership Meetings, at Annual Conferences, are called 
under Article II, Section 2 of the Bylaws: 


Special Meetings. Special meetings of the Asso- 
ciation may be called by the Executive Board, 
and shall be called by the president on request 
of two hundred members of the Association. At 
least one month's notice shall be given, and 
only business specified in the Call shall be 
transacted. 


For a number of years prior to this Annual Conference, the 
Executive Board has called a Membership Meeting for action 
by the Membership on constitution and bylaw changes. No 
such reason existed this year when the program for the 
Annual Conference was being drawn up. No request for a 
Meeting has come from the Membership. The Executive Board 
wished, however, to provide the Membership with the oppor- 
tunity to meet at this Annual Conference; accordingly, 
this Call for a "broad purpose" Meeting was issued. 


While the Membership and the Council will, of course, wish 
to review the provisions in the Constitution and Bylaws 
governing the responsibilities and authority of the Mem- 
bership and Council, it may be useful to review the provi- 
sions at this time. The pertinent provisions are found in 
Article VI of the Constitution. Section 1 (a) of this 
Article states "The Council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation shall be the governing body of the Association." 
Section 1 (b) states "The Council shall determine all pol- 
icies of the Association, and its decisions shall be bind- 
ing upon the Association, except as provided in Section 4 
(c) of this Article." Section 4 (a) states "The Associa- 
tion by a vote at a meeting held during an annual confer- 
ence may refer any matter to the Council with recommenda- 
tions and may require the Council to repert on such matter 
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at any specified session of the Association." Section 4 
(b) states "Any question of policy may, by a majority vote 
of the Council, be submitted to the Association to be 
voted upon either at an annual conference or by mail as 
the Council may determine." Finally, Section 4 (c) states 
"Any action of the Council may be set aside by a three- 
fourths vote at any meeting of the Association, or by a 
majority vote by mail in which one-fourth of the members 
of the Association have voted. Such vote by mail shall be 
held upon petition of two hundred members of the Associa- 
tion," 


The above provisions require the Council to determine pel- 
icy, allow the Council to refer any question of policy to 
the Membership, allow the Membership to refer matters tec 
the Council and require the Council to report back, and 
provide for the Membership to set aside an action of 
Council, 


The ALA Executive Board will meet at Headquarters May 3-5, 
preceded on May 1-2 by meetings of the PEBCO Budget Sub- 
committee and the PEBCO Jury on the J. Morris Jones - 
World Book Encyclopedia - ALA Goals Award. 


The Board will review the program and financial commit- 

ments which the Board and PEBCO have made over the past 

few years. The major commitments, in fact or in princi- 
ple, include these: 


1) Recruitment to the Profession -- accepted as 
an on-going program; 

2) Library Technology -- modest support has been 
started; 

3) Research Development -- accepted as an on- 
going program through the addition of a 
staff member at Headquarters; 

4) Washington Office -- strengthened, following 
the 1965 Midwinter Meeting, through addi- 
tion of staff, space, and equipment; 

5) International Relations Office -- commitment 
in principle, to begin partial support of 
this program which is now wholly supported 
by grant funds expiring in 1966, 


> 
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With the above commitments in mind, the Board will review 
new, on-going needs and the extent to which it will be 
financially feasible for the Association to undertake 
full or partial support of these programs. Included will 
be: 


1) Library Technology -- continuation of partial 
financial support by ALA; 

2) International Relations -- the beginning of 
partial ALA financial support in 1965-67; 

3) Library Education -- financial support above 
the level now provided to help make possible 
adequate staffing; 

4) Intellectual Freedom -- provision of staff and 
legal assistance as recommended at Midwinter 
1965 by the Committee on Intellectual Freedom; 

5) Headquarters -- space requirements; 

6) Headquarters staff -- new positions requested by 
units of ALA; salary improvement. 





Applications for chapter status in ALA have.been received 


from the Alaska Library Association and the Louisiana 
Library Association. 


- Inaugural Banquet at Detroit. The Banquet will be held in 

othe Latin Quarter, 3067 E. Grand Boulevard, at 7:30 P.M. 
on Friday, July 9. Tickets, at $7.50, will be on sale at 
the Central Ticket Desk, ALA Registration area, in Cobo 
Hall, until noon on Thursday, Julv 8. A cash bar will be 
provided in the Latin Quarter from 5:30 to 7:00 P.M. pre~ 
ceding the Banquet. 





Sve eae 


David H., Clift 
Executive Director 


April 19, 1965 


ALA Conferences: Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San 
Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. 
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How does 


the library keep 
36 violins 
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With the all new phonograph record album 
protector by Bro-Dart! Heavy duty .012 mil 
vinyl plastic, clear as crystal, protects and 
beautifies the sleeve or album. Long wear 
is assured by the exclusive beaded edge 
... the strongest possible seam. There’s a 
built-in plastic pocket to hold a 

circulation card and 1, 2, 3 or 4 manila 
pockets to keep records dust-free. 

Rigid back cover features removable 
inserts in attractive colors. It’s new! 

It's reusable, washable, doubly durable. 
And then, there's a 

Plasti-Kleer® phono-jacket cover 

a clear vinyl jacket for the LP sleeves — 

plain or with exclusive cataloging tabs. 
Standard or heavy duty weights. 

The Plasti-Kleer record and sleeve holder. 
Protection for the sleeve and the record. 
Covers of tough polyester film hoid the LP 
sleeve~sturdy pockets hold the records. 
Write for complete information. 


Only by Bro Dat Industries 


Dept. 1544C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 

1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
520 King St., West @ Toronto, Ontario 





Brand new titles 


AMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS 3d ba 
First Supplement 


Brings the third edition up-to-date with laws 
added, amended, or repealed between January, 
1963, and December, 1964, Arrangement of 
‘the laws by type of library or subject follows 
the style of the basic volume for ease in deter- 
mining if particular statutes have been amended 
cor repealed. or if new laws have been added. 
Both the supplement and the third edition 


"Foo were compiled under a Council on Library Re- 


sources grant and edited by Dr. Alex Laden- 
gon, Assistant Librarian, Chicago Publie Li- 
brary and member of the Illinois Bar, Alex 
Ladenson, editor. Ready this month, $5.50 





50 e. huron 


RARE BOOK COLLECTIONS 
ACRL Monograph 27 


Specialists in many aspects of rare book col- 
lections provide a broad analysis of the ac- 
cepted practices and procedures followed in 
special collections and rare book libraries. The 
ten essays in this compilation, specially writ- 
ten under the editorship of Dr. H. Richard 
Archer, Librarian, Chapin Library, Williams 
College, cover the nature, development, acqui- 
sition, organization, processing, care, and use 
of the rare book collection. A useful review of 
the needs and special problems which the rare 
book collection, large or small, presents. 
H. Richard Archer, editor. $3.00 


the american library association 


chicago, ill. 60611 





AMERICAN LIBRARY LAWS, 3d ed. 


‘A compilation of state, federal, and territorial 
laws concerning libraries in effect as of De- 
cember, 1962. Each state and territory is listed 
separately with its laws classified by subject or 
type of library. Compiled under a Council on 
Library Resources grant. Alex Ladenson, edi: 
tor. $15.00 


ISSUES. OF FREEDOM 
IN AMERICAN LIBRARIES 


Thirty articles, reprinted from the ALA Bul- 
letin, record and interpret a number of prob- 
lems concerning freedom faced by librarians in 
recent years. The articles are grouped under 
five headings: The Nature of Our Problem, 
Charges of Subversion, On Defining Obscenity, 
Concerning Our Children, and Who May Use 
the Library. Everest T. Moore. 


$173 


Recently published 


DOORS TO MORE MATURE READING 


Annotations in depth summarize content and 
present the flavor of nearly 150 carefully se- 
lected adult books of special interest to mature 
young adults. Specific reader appeals, pages 
for book talks, and similar books. gre’ also 
pointed out. Committee of the Young Adult 
Services Division, ALA. $2.50 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS 
BULLETIN REVIEWS 1962-1964 


A one volume reprint of the 82 Subseription 
Books Committee reviews from The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin, September 1, 
1962 to July 15, 1964. Encyclopedias and other 
reference works are analyzed in detail. Each 
review clearly states whether or net purchase is 
recommended and why. Subseripsion Books 
Committee, ALA. $2.00 
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Here's what you get with University Bindery's new BIND-BY-MAIL service: 


ECONOMY: Your first fifteen books are rebound for $25. Completely fill 
the “SCOTCH BOX" and the average cost is less than $1.70, with your 
class numbers applied free. 


QUALITY: Every volume is Class A rebound according to L.B.I. specifica- 
tions, in Treasure Trove, picture or decorated covers to insure your satisfac- 
tion. Any size book up to 12” at same price. 


EASE OF USE: No salesman calls, and you can use the low mailing rate 
whenever it is convenient. There is only one price and you can refill and 
re-use your "SCOTCH BOX" as often as you like. 


THE PROCEDURE: Send in the coupon for one or more “SCOTCH BOX" cartons. 
Fill each one with at least fifteen books to be rebound and mail to University 
Bindery. Within 30 days we will re-ship your “SCOTCH BOX" prepaid with all 
of your books beautifully rebound. 


Enclosed is one dollar for each of _______ "SCOTCH BOX” cartons | want 
sent to me. | understand that the $1.00 will be deducted from the $25.00 charge. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 








Send to: “SCOTCH BOX” 


University Bindery of St. Louis 
1909 Locust Street, St. Louis 3, Mo. 





*Maximum book height 12”. Offer limited. 
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YOUR BEST BET 





Yes, you can count on Gaylord 
Permec® for catalog cards that give you 
exceptional strength, excellent repro- 
duction qualities at the lowest price. - 
Introduced by Gaylord in 1961—now 
the new standard for quality at low 
price, with guaranteed long life. 

Order Permec® cards by the 
thousand or in unit strips of 4, 6 or 8, 
with or without perforations. 

Prices from $3.30 per thousand. 
Write for complete information. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc.|4 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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ANNOUNCING NEW REPRINTS 
ALA Bulletin 


(American Library Association) 
























Available July 1965 
Volumes 1-20. Chicago 1907-1926 


Cott boung SEE revsar Ae teM sau ne te oto dre $460.00 

Paper bound Sets aeee asen reana s Sees ese 400.00 
Volumes 1-19 

Per volume, paper bound: ...5 ¢..40.......5 5= 20.00 
Volume 20 

Paper bound: VOIMMG® seese 6 ented gow ras Pees 30.00 


Deutsches Biicherverzeichnis 
(MW A267) Now Available 


Vols. 1-22 (1911-1940). Leipzig 1915-1943 . 
Cloth: Doun Set ice oS 2s cece eater cae ce $1,260.00 
Raper DOUNA SOE s.4.64.5.05054 08 ara oven oe ee 1,200.00 
Per volume, paper bound .................. 60.00 


Estreicher, Karol: Bibliografia Polska 
(MW A458) Now Available 


Volumes 1-33 (All published). Cracow 1870-1939 
(Including Supplements to Years 1918-1920) 


Cloth Pound SE ees dsn 62 +4 on eh aE $950.00 

Paper bound set ........... Da oie ge Rese BAD O0 

Per volume, paper bound ............ scecen 2000 
Supplements to Years 1918-1920 

Per volume; paper bound ..555........5.se00 10.00 


Hinrichs’ Biicherkatalog 


Fiinfjahrs-Katalog der im deutschen Buchhandel erschie- 


nenen Biicher, Zeitschriften, Landkarten etc.; Titel-Ver- A 
zeichnis und Sachregister, 1851-1912 
(MW A264) Available 1965 
Vols. 1-13 (1851-1912; All published). Leipzig 1857-1913 G 
Cloth bound set in 21 volumes .............. $915.00 
Paper bound set in 21 volumes .............. 842.00 


SINGLE VOLUMES AND PARTS ALSO AVAILABLE, PLEASE INQUIRE. 


Kayser's Vollstandiges Biicherlexikon 
(MW A265) Now Available 
Vols. 1-36 (1750-1910). Leipzig 1834-1911 


(Including cumulative Subject Index to Vols. 1-6) 


Cloth bound set in 33 volumes ............. $1,194.00 
Paper bound set in 33 volumes ............ 1,125.00 
Cloth bound Index to volumes 1-6 ........... 25.00 





JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10003 


JOHNSON REPRINT COMPANY LTD. 
Berkeley Square House, London W.1, England 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


LEGAL DEFENSES FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 


Alex Allain, prominent in the ALTA, is a courtly 
Louisiana attorney with a passion for helping 
librarians to help themselves. One of his con- 
victions is that ALA should establish an in- 
surance fund to support librarians forced out of 
their positions for defending freedom of expres- 
sion and the right to read. He estimates that a 
- fund of about $750,000 would generate sufficient 
income to take care of the cases that come up 
each year and still leave the fund intact. This 
sum, he suggests, can be accumulated in many 
ways, perhaps through an average $10 assess- 
ment on ALA members for each of three years, 
a cost he regards as modest in view of the po- 
tential benefits. He notes that models for such 
an insurance plan are already in existence. He 
feels strongly that ALA has an obligation to 
assist those members who are deprived of jobs 
and income as a direct result of action in defense 
of the principle of freedom to read. | 
Mr. Allain envisions more than direct aid, 
however. The very existence of a large insurance 
fund will encourage librarians to bolder action 
than many are now prepared to take. In addi- 
tidn, the knowledge that ALA is standing by to 
lend assistance will in itself be a deterrent to 
careless community moves to dispossess firm and 
tough-minded librarians. The lessons of the civil 
rights movement are spread on the pages of our 
daily newspapers: Group action on a national 
scale can inhibit local abridgments of freedom. 
No community can be indifferent to national dis- 
approval. | 
In considering Mr. Allain’s proposal, librarians 
can draw upon the knowledge and experience of 
the academic world, with its professional im- 
munity built up in the long traditions of tenure 
and intellectual freedom. In the public library 
field, we note with admiration the courageous 
actions of Helen Haines, Blanche Collins, Homer 
Fletcher, and others. Our academic colleagues 
seldom need be martyrs because they are well 
defended by their institutions. While extension 
of such elaborate defenses to public libraries 
does not seem possible, at least professional sup- 
port of the kind Mr, Allain is suggesting would 


be a long step forward. It is no accident that the 
leadership in intellectual freedom falls more 
often than not to the academically oriented mem- 
bers of ALA: Boaz, McNeal, Berninghausen, 
Merritt, Downs, Moore, Asheim, to mention only 
a few. Public librarians may feel as keenly as 
their academic colleagues, but they are not al- 
ways so fortunately situated as to state their 
views with impunity. Defending a free press, 
even in theory, can be a risky business for many 
librarians. Mr. Allain would reduce that risk 
and, by cooperative effort, make us all partici- 
pants in the process by sharing equally in the 
labor. 

Under present circumstances it is asking a 
great deal of a librarian to put his career on 
the line when the issue is, let us say, Candy. 
But it also seems that Candy should be defended. 
not because it is a worthy intellectual achieve- 
ment but because it is a book and because every 
book has symbolic value. If the only choice for 
a librarian is to conform to the boneless stan- 
dards of the outspoken advocates of suppression 
or else face personal disaster, then reasonable 
men know what the decision will usually be, and 
those who swim against the current will be 
precious few. 


THE HARDING LETTERS 


The story of Kenneth W. Duckett is appro- 
priate to recount briefly here (for fuller treat- 
ment see the February issue of American Heri- 
tage). Mr. Duckett is the curator of manuscripts 
for the Ohio Historical Society. In the autumn 
of 1963 he received a telephone call from his- 
torian Francis Russell, who had just discovered 
in Marion, Ohio, a cache of letters written by 
Warren G. Harding to a Mrs. Carrie Phillips 
and thought that they should be put into safe- 
keeping. Mr. Duckett agreed, and together the 
two men carried the correspondence from Marion 
to Columbus. 

Because Mr. Duckett feared that the premature 
disclosure of the existence of these documents 
might frustrate a delicate negotiation then in 
progress for the acquisition of other Harding 
material (Harding papers have always been ex- 
tremely sensitive because of the many scandals 
surrounding his term as president), he elected 
not to notify his superiors, although it was his 
clear obligation to do so. Six months later, when 
he did tell the trustees about the find, a series 
of detonations was set off which will echo for 
many years. The letters are, reportedly, scandal- 
ous; title to them was not invested in the donor 
and hence could not be transferred to the society 
without a court determination. The trustees seem 
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to have panicked. Without a fight they yielded the 
papers up to a probate judge, who has im- 
pounded them, pending the settlement of Mrs. 
Phillips’ estate. In secret session, without a hear- 
ing, the trustees also spread on the records of 
the society a formal reprimand of Mr. Duckett 
and so notified him in a letter. He, in the mean- 
time and before surrendering them, took the pre- 
caution of microfilming the Phillips letters to 
insure that the information they contained would 
not be lost in the not-unlikely eventuality of the 
destruction of the originals, since he knew that 
much Harding material had already been burned. 
This second action of Mr. Duckett’s won the 
prake of Allan Nevins, but did nothing to en- 
dear him to the trustees; and in a letter, Daniel 
Porter, the acting director of the Ohio Historical 
Society, writing to me on behalf of Fred Milli- 
gan. the president of the society, has stated that 
Mr. Duckett distributed copies of the microfilm 
to friends and relatives, although he did not say 
that the material has been in any way misused. 

Whatever the merits of the many allegations, 
whieh cannot be judged except after close in- 
vestigation, the importance of this case for li- 
brarians can scarcely be exaggerated. What role 
should ALA play when such questions arise? If 
ALA stands by and takes no part, an opportunity 


Basic Spanish Collection 


to be of service to the cause of librarianship may 
be lost. The facts, whatever they may turn out: 
to be, bear directly upon the role of a profes- 
sional librarian in the pursuit of his major 
duties: the acquisition of material, the preser- 
vation of material, the granting of access to ma- 
terial. If ALA takes only a general stand on such 
incidents, librarians will certainly be tempted to 
place their personal safety above professional 
integrity. Whether Mr. Duckett did well or ill in 
breaking institutional rules is of minor import 
when measured against the overriding result of 
his action: He forestalled the possibility of the 
destruction of important historical evidence. It 
may turn out that he will have to pay heavily 
for his zeal, but in the long run society will be 
the better for his action. eco 





BOOKS WANTED 


The library of Boggs Academy, a secondary pri- 
vate school with grades from 8 through 12 for 
Negro youth, has been destroyed by fire. The acad- 
emy is supported by the National Missions Board 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S. Books to re- 
place the lost library are urgently needed and 
should be sent to Charles W. Francis, acting su- 
perintendent, Keysville, Ga. 


BIBLIOTECA DE AUTORES ESPANOLES 


desde la formacion del lenguaje hasta neustros dias 


Published under the auspices of the Real Academia Espanola 
volumes 1-177 (all published to date) 


Madrid 1944 


$885.00 bound in Spanish leather 


Volumes 1-71 are reprints of the original edition completed in 1886. Volume 
72 and following are volumes devoted to writers not previously represented in the 


original collection. 


gut WORLD'S LFAD,, 
c 


«* 


£. 

LA 
e a“ 
Nationa Books 
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Slechert-Haner, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS / STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 
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Thomas College, Waterville, Maine 






Site of the 
NEW 
GLEN ROCK PUBLIC 


Will the library 
you are planning today look like this 
or like hundreds of others? 


Estey equipment can help you create an interior which is unique 
and beautiful. 
All the furniture in the above library was supplied by Estey; 
including tables, chairs, carrels and shelving. 


If you have set your sights on creating a distinctive interior, one which 
expresses a definite personality, then call on ESTEY. We have a com- 
plete line of library furniture selected to meet exacting standards of 
good design, colors, textures... yours to mix or match to suit every 
mood. 


Don't settle for a look-alike library! Send today for the full color ESTEY 
catalog and the name of your ESTEY representative. 


E STEZ: CORPORATION 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, N. J. 





Announcing the NEW School and Library Edition of 
FUNK & WAGNALLS STANDARD REFERENCE ENCYCLOPEDIA : 


‘Recommended . . . because of its wide coverage of 
information in factual and clearly written, well-illus- 
trated succinct articles and because of its lightweight 
yet durable format.” —ALA BOOKLIST 
‘Accuracy excellent. Highly reliable and authoritative.” 
—GENERAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS IN PRINT 
© 25 volumes ® 9,660 pages ® 7 million words è 30,000 articles è 5,000 illustrations @ over 200 
maps—many in full color @ over 400 recognized authorities as contributors and consultants e 
© so low in cost that sets can be on every classroom bookshelf for convenient consultation as well 
as in the library for first reference use. 


Examine and keep Volume No. 1 of this superb reference work without cost 
or obligation! Please write us for your copy, plus reprints of the complete 
Booklist and General Encyclopedia in Print reviews. 


UNICORN PRESS, INC. Publishers 
Distributors of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Reference Encyclopedia 
Dept. A ¢ 53 East 77 Street e New York, N. Y. 10021 
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we'll duplicate 
all your catalog cards... 


. and return them to you within 72 hours. 
Any number of duplicate catalog cards, 
copied photo-exact from your original. Same 
size, durable, top-grade stock, precision- 
punched and trimmed, returned to you in the 
same order as the file you submit . . . Samples 
and prices on request; special mailers and in- 


structions for your convenience Xerox 
branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian 
cities. Call the one nearest you—or write 
Xerox Corporation, Roch- 
ester, New York 14603. In H O 
Canada, Xerox of Canada XI R X 
Limited, Toronto. 
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CAN YOU 
QUALIFY? 







YOU 
HAVE TO 
BE GOOD! 


You have to be good 
to qualify for a civilian position with the Army 
Library Program. Modern, progressive and special- 
ized to meet the needs of the military communities 
around the globe. If you have a degree in Library 
Science and would like to be a part of the LARGEST 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE WORLD 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20315 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 





From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


ALA REQUESTS $75 MILLION FOR LSCA 
Appearing on behalf of the American Library 
Association March 22, the director of the Wash- 
ington Office testified before the House Sub- 
committee on HEW Appropriations to request 


+ $75 million for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 


1965, to continue programs under the Library 
Services and Construction Act (P.L.88-269). For 
Title I, Services, $35 million was requested and 
for Title II, Construction, $40 million. 

To justify this $20 million increase over the 
budget request of $55 million which is the same 
as last year’s appropriation, a progress report 
on some LSCA programs was given in addition 
to pointing out the still-existing deficiencies in 
public libraries and growing demands for services 
and space, together with statistics received from 
the states showing their ability to match and use 
to advantage the additional federal funds. 

The subcommittee was also urged to give fa- 
vorable consideration to President Johnson’s 
budget recommendation of $641,750,000 (the 
maximum authorization) to carry on the aca- 
demic construction programs under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act (P.L.88-204), which in- 
cludes desperately needed college library build- 
ings. 

The Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
opened their hearings on HEW budget estimates 
March 4, with Secretary Anthony Celebrezze 
testifying. 

The House vote on the HEW appropriations 
bill probably will come shortly after the Easter 
congressional recess. Senate committee consid- 
eration and floor action will come later. At this 
time, therefore, letters are urgently needed to 
all senators urging the appropriation of $35 mil- 
lion for services and $40 million for construc- 
tion for state programs under the LSCA for the 
fiscal year which will begin on July 1, 1965. 


EDUCATION SCOREBOARD 
School Aid Bill Cleared for House Vote 
The $1.3 billion Elementary and Secondary 


Education Act (H.R.2362), approved in amended 
form by the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee March 2, was cleared by the Rules Com- 
mittee March 22 by an 8 to 7 vote. Floor debate 
will begin March 24. 

The major changes in the bill as reported out 
by the House Education Committee (H.Rept. 
143) would require: 


Additional congressional authorization for appro- 
priations for the years ensuing after fiscal 1966. 
(This reflects a growing trend toward periodic re- 
view and evaluation of all federal programs.) 

Inclusion in the formula for Title I (Improved 
Education for Children of Low Income Families) 
children who are on public assistance (ADC), com- 
ing from families whose annual income is in excess 
of $2000. This amendment thus adds about 250,000 
children to the 5 million previously counted, at an 
added cost of approximately $66 million. 

That a public agency administer the funds and 
property and retain title to such under the pro- 
visions of Title I. 

That under Title II (School Library Resources 
and Instructional Materials), a public agency retain 
the title to textbooks, library resources, and other 
instructional materials, and that such materials for 
the use of students and teachers outside the public 
schools be made available on a loan basis only. 

Books and material must not supplant those being 
provided children but must supplement library re- 
sources, textbooks, and other instructional materials 
to assure that the legislation will furnish increased 
opportunities for learning. 

That grants made available under Title III (Sup- 
plementary Educational Centers and Services) be 
made to a local public educational agency or agen- 
cles. 


Also adopted, under Title V (Grants to 
Strengthen State Departments of Education), is 
an amendment increasing the authorization of 
appropriations for grants to state educational 
agencies from $10 million to $25 million for 
fiscal 1966, and requiring additional authoriza- 
tion for the next ensuing four fiscal years. This 
amendment also eliminates the requirement that 
the states match the grants for the first two fiscal 
years. 

One feature removed by Chairman Adam C. 
Powell (D., N.Y.) himself was Title VII of his 
bill (H.R.2361), which called for establishing a 
cabinet-level Department of Education. He said 
that the bill is controversial enough as is, and 
then added that the proposal will be submitted 
later as a separate measure. 

On March 11, Senator Wayne Morse (D., 
Ore.), chairman of the Senate Education Sub- 
committee, stated that he anticipates that his 
subcommittee will soon be engaged in “execu- 
tive markup sessions” on the Senate version of 
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the elementary and secondary education bill 
(S.370), and he expects to have it ready for 
floor action by April 10 or 15 at the latest. 


Higher Education 


Tbe House Special Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion on March 8 resumed consideration of the 
proposed Higher Education Act of 1965 (H.R. 
3220 and H.R.3221), after being grounded for a 
month in the tie-up over funds for committee 
operations. ALA witnesses Jean Lowrie, Robert 
Downs, and John Scott testified in a panel, with 
Archie McNeal acting as moderator, on March 
10. 

Focusing particularly on Title II (College 
Library Assistance and Library Training and 
Research) and Title III (Strengthening De- 
veloping Institutions), they emphasized the 
pressing need for federal assistance to bring col- 
lege and university libraries up to at least the 
minimum national standards set for resources 
and personnel, stressing especially the necessity 
for training grants and research in the field of 
librarianship. 

Senator Morse began hearings on the Senate’s 
parallel measure, $.600, on March 16 with HEW 
Secretary Celebrezze presenting the administra- 
tion’s position. ALA witnesses, scheduled to 
present testimony on March 31, will be Morris 
Gelfand and Edmon Low. 


COPYRIGHT 


Representative Edwin E. Willis (D., La.), 
chairman of the House Copyright Subcommittee, 
has announced that hearings will begin April 
28 en H.R.4347, the copyright revision bill in- 
troduced by Representative Emanuel Celler 
(D.. N.Y.). The Register of Copyright, Abraham 
Kaminstein, is expected to be the lead-off witness. 
ALA will request time to present testimony. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1965 


Legislation to assist in the development of 
adequate medical library services and facilities 
has been introduced by Senator Lister Hill (D., 
Ala.’ —S.597; Representative Oren Harris (D., 
Ark.)—H.R.3142; and Representative John 
Fogarty (D., R.I.) —H.R.6001. In introducing the 
bill, Representative Fogarty quoted the Presi- 
dent's Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke: 


The present state of most medical libraries in the 
United States is lamentable, largely because libraries 
have not received their due share of the greatly in- 
creased attention and funding for research. 


Eractment of this legislation would amend 
Title III of the Public Health Service Act to 
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provide until June 30, 1970: 


Construction of new and renovation of existing - 
medical library facilities 


Training of medical librarians 
Fellowships for special scientific projects 


Research and development in the field of medi- 
cal library science 


Improvement and expansion of the basic re- 
sources of medical libraries 


Development of a national system of regional 
medical libraries 


Financial support to biomedical scientific pub- 
lications of a nonprofit nature 


Establishment of branches of the National Li- 
brary of Medicine 


Copies of the bills may be obtained from the - 
House or Senate Document Room, U.S. Capitol. 


APPALACHIAN AREA LAW WILL AID LIBRARIES 


Public Law 89-4, the first of President John- 
son’s top priority programs for the Great Society, 
was signed March 9 following a 257 to 165 vote 
of approval March 3 by the House. Most notable 
of the $1.1 billion Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act provisions is the one in Section 
214, As stated previously, this authorizes a $90 
million appropriation to supplement federal 
grant-in-aid programs, such as the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities and Library Services acts. It 
is restricted, however, to land acquisitien, con- 
struction, and equipment programs and does not 
provide operating funds. 

Approved in essentially the same form as the 
amended bill passed by the Senate on February 
1, the eleven-state aid measure now has a flexible 
feature which may be stretched to cover certain 
neighboring, economically depressed counties in 
New York. Area librarians, with building plans 
shelved for lack of state and local matching 
funds, will want to restudy them in the light of 
an 80 per cent federal funding ratio possible 
under this new law. 


ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


The House Special Subcommittee on Labor 
March 22 resumed hearings on the arts and hu- 
manities by taking under consideration a new 
combination bill, H.R.6050, introduced by the 
subcommittee chairman, Representative Frank 
Thompson (D., N.J.). This proposal, uniting 
features of earlier bills (H.R.334, H.R.2042, 
H.R.2043, and H.R.3617), would establish a 
National Foundation on the Arts and Humani- 
ties to promote progress and scholarship in those 
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fields, with a $10 million authorization for fiscal 
1966 (July 1, 1965-June 30, 1966) for grants and 
‘scholarships. A new feature would provide grants 
to elementary and secondary schools to purchase 
materials and equipment for teaching arts and 
humanities courses and for a program of teacher- 
training institutes in these subjects. 

The proposed foundation would include a Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and a National 
Endowment for the Humanities with councils to 
carry out their programs; and to coordinate the 
activities of the two endowments and their coun- 
cils, a Federal Council on the Arts and Humani- 
ties would also be established. 

The Senate companion measure, S.1483, was 
introduced by Senator Claiborne Pell (D., R.I.), 
chairman of the Senate Special Subcommittee on 
Arts and Humanities. 

Since library needs to support research in 

- these fields are not specified as in the original 
bills, ALA has filed statements with the House 
and Senate subcommittees, requesting that this 
intent be clarified by an amendment or in the 
legislative history of the legislation. 

The school library provision, similar to fea- 
tures of the National Defense Education Act, 
is designed to strengthen instruction in the arts 
and humanities in elementary and secondary 


schools, and would require submission of a state 
plan to the U.S. commissioner of education. 


TWX RATE INCREASE ANNOUNCED 


During recent years there has been a marked 
increase in the use of teletype communication 
between libraries. It is a matter of concern to 
many libraries, therefore, that an increase in 
rates for TWX service has been announced, 
scheduled to take effect May 1, with a second 
increase February 1, 1966. ALA has filed a 
petition to intervene with the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission so that we will be able to 
present testimony in opposition to the proposed 
increases when public hearings are held this 
spring. 


From the Library Services Branch 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACT SECTION 


The Library Services Branch was first orga- 
nized as a separate unit in the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1938 under Ralph M. Dunbar. Branch 
director since February 1964 is Paxton P. Price, 
succeeding John G. Lorenz who is now the direc- 
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Since 1910 


A new slant from Ames 
on adjustable 


SLOPING DISPLAY SHELVES 


Only the new Ames hinged-type Sloping Magazine Display 
Shelf offers all these advantages: 


Allows storage of back issues when used alternately with 
folio shelves. Back issues can be concealed or visible, 
as shelves are readily adjustable to any desired 

vertical height. 


Hinges from sloping display position with easy one-handed 
motion. Locks horizontally for ready access to back issues. 


Continuous sloping display surface (brackets do not 
extend above the shelf surface). 


Sturdy steel construction. Available in a wide range 
of colors. 


Fits most standard bookstack columns. 


Booth 746 ALA. Conference 
W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
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tor of the Division of Library Services which 
includes the Adult Education and Library Ser- 
vices branches. Assistant director of LSB is 
Frank L. Schick. 

To handle the increased responsibilities of 
administering LSCA, a separate Library Services 
and Construction Act Section has been estab- 
lished in the branch. John C. Frantz was recently 
appointed chief of this section. Library exten- 
sion specialists—each responsible for specific 
states—in the new unit are: Arlene Hope (for- 
merly with the Massachusetts and California state 
library agencies), Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey 
(Nerth Carolina state librarian), Helen Luce, 
Dorothy A. Kittel (public library specialist for 
adult services for LSB), Betty McKinley (con- 
sultant in the Michigan State Library), and 
Evelyn D. Mullen. Miss Luce and Miss Mullen 
have been with the branch since 1957; Miss 
Hope, since January 4, 1965. Mrs. Hughey, Miss 
Kittel, and Miss McKinley report to their new 
positions on April 5, 1965. 

Reports and studies on state library programs 
under LSCA have been assigned to a unit under 
Nathan M. Cohen as part of the LSCA Section. 
In addition to the nonprofessional staff, this re- 
search unit includes Michelle R. Vale, formerly 
with the Los Angeles Public Library. 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION ACT 

Under Title I (Services) of the Library Ser- 
vices and Construction Act, 54 of the 55 eligible * 
states and territories (all except American 
Samoa) submitted state plans for publie library 
development. Fifty-two were approved by the 
U.S. commissioner of education by March 1 and 
$22.5 million was obligated for payment under 
these plans. 

Under Title II (Construction) as of the same 
date, 48 state plans were received and 24 of these 
were approved. Thirteen states with approved 
plans have notified the commissioner of their 
approval of 37 local construction projects by 
early March. The total estimated cost of these 
projects is $5.6 million of which the federal 
share to date is $2.4 million. 


HIGHER EDUCATION BILL 

U.S. Commissioner of Education Francis Kep- 
pel testified March 16 on S.600, the aid te higher ` 
education bill implementing President Johnson’s 
message on education. This proposed legislation 
calls for a first-year (fiscal 1966) total authoriza- 
tion of $250 million, including $65 million for 
the Title II program of college library assistance 
and library training and research. On resources, 
the commissioner noted: “Fifty per cent of our 
four-year institutions of higher learning and 82 
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IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
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Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
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per cent of our two-year institutions fall below 
accepted minimum standards in the number of 
+ volumes in their libraries.” 

Our institutions are falling behind, he said, 
because of seven factors: “1) the population ex- 
plosion and the resulting increase in collegiate 
enrollments; 2) the publication explosion; 3) the 
increasing cost of library materials; 4) the rapid 
expansion of knowledge; 5) the proliferation of 
course offerings; 6) the growing emphasis on 
independent study programs requiring heavy use 
of library materials rather than textbooks; 7) in- 
creased research activities in academic institu- 
tions.” 

Better library resources are particularly needed 
in the colleges with predominantly Negro en- 
rollments, he said. “Eighty per cent of these 
four-year institutions fall far below the accepted 
national minimum standard of 50,000 volumes 

. per library. Among two-year colleges, for which 
the minimum standard is 20,000 volumes, not a 
single one with predominantly Negro enrollment 
qualifies.” 


WORK-STUDY PROJECTS 
Work-—study grants, totaling over $1.3 million, 
will enable more than 4000 needy students in an 
additional 100 colleges and universities to finance 
their college education by part-time work under 


the Economic Opportunity Act (Title I—Part C). 
Number of grants awarded by early March totaled 
577 which will help about 35,000 students. Some 
718 institutions had submitted proposals for 
work-study projects by January 20, the dead- 
line for spring semester applications. Deadline 
for receiving applications for summer grant pro- 
grams was March 15. A federal allotment of $56 
million was made to finance grants for fiscal 
1965. 

Libraries and librarianship in general can and 
will benefit under this federal program. Students 
may work on campus in academic libraries. Jobs 
off campus can include libraries as well as com- 
munity action programs, social work agencies, or 
other antipoverty programs. Each student will re- 
ceive approximately $250 for an estimated seven- 
teen weeks of work between January and the 
end of the spring semester, work being limited 
to fifteen hours weekly under the act. 


DOCUMENTARY SOURCE MATERIAL 

Grants totaling $268,521 for thirteen different 
projects have been made under Public Law 88- 
383 which was signed by President Johnson on 
July 28, 1964. P.L.88-383 amended Section 503 
of the Federal Property and Administrative Ser- 
vices Act of 1949 and was passed by Congress to 
help support the collecting, compiling, and pub- 






























è Single student or group use 


è Sturdy construction, safe, durable 
è Beautiful, colorful display—an 
attractive addition to your library 


Answer the how and the why by showing 
è New library resource material for all ages 


è Shows major constellations and stars 
è Easily, accurately set, any time, any place 


è Low cost, ideal supplement to world globes 
Write for free Guide to Aids for Creative Teaching 
in Astronomy + Geology + Weather » Oceanography 


HUBBARD SCIENTIFIC COMPANY Dept. ALA, P.O. Box 105, Northbrook, Ill. 60062 


Bring the heavens 
to earth... 
right in your library 





Who could forget a galaxy when it’s seen 
hy face to face? Who wouldn’t know a star 
į when it’s put in its place? Who could fail 
J to understand what’s taking place, when 
taking part in it? 
By bringing the heavens to earth, right in 
your library, with Hubbard's Basic Trans- 
parent Celestial Globe, you will provide im- 
portant resource material for students. Be- 
cause it is designed for self-learning, earth- 
space relationships can be easily seen. Stu- 
dents can learn about the behavior of the 
stars, their usefulness to man and the pop- 
ulation of the universe as it exists. 


Order from your library or school supply dealer. 
12-inch Basic Celestial Globe, BCG-310 $29.95. 
(pictured) 
12-inch Globe, full horizon mtg., CG-300 $49.90. 
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lishing of original documentary source materials 
“significant to the history of the United States.” 
Funding of two projects for $47,174 from a $2 
million fund received, following passage of the 
legislation, from the Ford Foundation to support 
for the next ten years the publication of the 
Adams family, Franklin, Hamilton, Jefferson, 
and Madison papers illustrate the expressed in- 
tention of the commission that this should be a 
cooperative program, supported jointly by public 
and private funds. 

The legislation, making grants available to 
federal, state, and local agencies and nonprofit 
organizations and institutions, authorizes a 
$500,000 annual appropriation to the General 
Services Administration for a five-year period. 
Federal appropriation for fiscal 1965 is $350,000. 
Grants are made by the administrator of the 
General Services Administration upon recom- 
mendation from the National Historical Publica- 
tions Commission, which is empowered to estab- 
lish special advisory committees to consult with 
and make recommendations to it. 

Nine of the grants which involved federal 
funding (totaling $148,347) were made to uni- 
versities or state historical societies. The grants 
to three state historical societies represent a pro- 
gram which will receive greater emphasis in the 


future—support for the making of microfilm re- 
productions (in the form of master negatives) of 
their most important collections of historical * 
source documents. The National Archives was 
allocated $73,000 to support two projects spon- 
sored directly by the commission and already in 
progress at the National Archives. 


JOINT CONFERENCE 

Building on Existing Cooperation, a jointly 
sponsored conference of representatives of the 
Young Adult Services Division and the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division of ALA met with appro- 
priate representatives of the 4-H Club in Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 1-3, at the National 4-H 
Center. ALA President Edwin Castagna was a 
banquet speaker. Broad objectives of the confer- 
ence were to explore ways of mutually extending 
services and aims of libraries and the 4-H Club. 
Final summaries with recommendations were - 
under these specific areas: 1) cooperative work 
for project enrichment and personal develop- 
ment; 2) appropriate role of libraries and li- 
brarians as related to 4-H; 3) how to reach the 
disadvantaged young people; and 4) youth ser- 
vice to communities through the library, A fuller 
report is scheduled for the June issue of Top of 
the News. 








A profitable summer of study and recreation... 


THE GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
OF LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY AT 


C.W.POST COLLEGE 


An opportunity for professional growth and development 
is offered by a distinguished visiting and resident 
faculty. Outstanding laboratory and library facilities. 23°: 
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TWO 5-WEEK SUMMER SESSIONS 


JUNE 21 to JULY 23; JULY 26 to AUGUST 27 


Courses leading to the 
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Guidance and Counseling, History, 
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Enjoy swimming, tennis, riding, bowling, 
outdoor plays and concerts on the campus. 
Nearby are famous beaches, sailing clubs, 


summer stock theatres, parks and golf courses. 





6 Institutes 
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Located on the beautiful North Shore 

of Long Island, the 270-acre campus _ 
is just 30 minutes from the World's Fair, 
60 minutes from midtown Manhattan. 


New men’s and women’s residence halls. 
Write for application to: Dean of Summer School 


C. W. Post College, P.O., Greenvale, L. 1., N.Y. 11548 
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From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


LC PRESENTS VIEWS ON LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 


The Librarian of Congress, L. Quincy Mum- 
ford, appeared before two committees of Congress 
on behalf of legislation relating to libraries and 
cultural institutions. The first was a joint session 
on February 23 of the Senate Special Subcom- 
mittee on the Arts and the Humanities of the La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee and the House 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Education and 
Labor Committee to hear testimony on congres- 
sional proposals to establish a National Arts 
Foundation and a National Humanities Founda- 
tion. Other witnesses were Roger L. Stevens, 
chairman of the board, John F. Kennedy Center 
* for the Performing Arts; Francis Keppel, com- 
` missioner of education; and S. Dillon Ripley, 

secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 

On March 19, Mr. Mumford appeared before 
the Special Subcommittee on Education of the 
House Education and Labor Committee to testify 
in support of Title II of the proposed Higher Ed- 
ucation Act of 1965 and to comment favorably on 
the proposal of the Association of Research Li- 
braries to provide for the authorization of funds 
to be transferred by the commissioner of educa- 


. 


COMING NEW EDITION 


DEWEY Decimal Classification 
Edition 17—June 1965 
Continues the emphasis of previous edi- 
tions on ‘integrity of numbers" to the 


fullest extent compatible with “keeping | 
pace with knowledge.” 


17,122 entries in General Tables; 5,1 10 


in new geographic Area Table (increased 
from combined total of 17,928 in Ed. 
16). New schedule for Psychology, im- 
proved Relative Index, expanded Intro- 
duction including a full manual of use. 


2 Volumes $30.00 


Forest Press, Inc. 
Lake Placid Club 
New York 12948 





tion to the Library of Congress for the establish- 
ment of a centralized cataloging operation. 


MEMBERS NAMED TO FEDERAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

Permanent members of the Federal Library 
Committee, the establishment of which was re- 
ported in this column for March 1965, are the 
Librarian of Congress, chairman; Foster E. Mohr- 
hardt, director of the National Agricultural Li- 
brary, who will represent the Department of Ag- 
riculture as well as the NAL; Dr. Martin M. Cum- 
mings, director of the National Library of Medi- 
cine; and the following representatives of the 
executive departments: Wanda Mae Johnson, 
chief librarian, Department of Commerce; R. A. 
Winnacker, historian, Department of Defense; 
Kanardy L. Taylor, librarian, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Paul Howard, 
librarian, Department of the Interior; Marvin P. 
Hogan, librarian, Department of Justice; Mar- 
garet F. Brickett, librarian, Department of La- 
bor; Geneva C. Chancey, Post Office Department ; 
Fred W. Shipman, librarian, Department of 
State; and Lillian C. McLaurin, chief, Library 
Division, Treasury Department. 

The six independent agencies selected for 
1965-67 membership on the committee and their 
representatives are Edward J. Brunenkant, direc- 
tor, Division of Technical Information, Atomic 
Energy Commission; Mrs. Elaine Woodruff, li- 
brarian, Civil Service Commission; Wilmer H. 
Baatz, chief, Library and Information Retrieval 
Staff, Federal Aviation Agency; Mrs. Elsa S. 
Freeman, librarian, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency; Melvin S. Day, director, Scientific and 
Technical Information Division, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration; and Henry J. 
Gartland, director of library service, Veterans 
Administration. 

William T. Knox, technical assistant to the 
director, will serve as the official observer of the 
Office of Science and Technology, Executive Of- 
fice of the President; Ruth Fine, librarian of the 
Bureau of the Budget, will be the official observer 
for the bureau; and the deputy librarian and the 
assistant librarian will also be observers. 


BUCKLAND REPORT NOW AVAILABLE 

The report on the results of a study to deter- 
mine the feasibility of recording in machine-read- 
able form bibliographic data on Library of Con- 
gress catalog cards, which was prepared by Law- 
rence F. Buckland of Inforonics, Maynard, Mass. 
(see March ALA Bulletin), has been issued by 
the Council on Library Resources. Entitled The 
Recording of Library of Congress Bibliographic 
Data in Machine Form, copies are available free 
upon request to the council, 1025 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington, D.C. cco 
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Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles ! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total “fitness” for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas - 
suggested by librarians, drivers and - 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


@ Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


è All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads... plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


@ Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. .. 


@ Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


@ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles, 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015, 
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The DAGMAR SUPER continues to maintain its 
superiority in functional design and to excel in on-job 
performance. Now provides optimum convenience 
and efficiency for larger sheets as well as rollfilm. 
Operates silently; image is read at a comfortable, normal 
reading position in moderately lighted rooms. 
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Netherlands-crafted optical system pro- 
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for darkened rooms. 

2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 
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Ibs. Closes easily into compact 9” cube. 
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or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 
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Each kit will contain the following items: 


Both books and processing kits’ 
now available from a single source 
...the Baker & Taylor Co. 


This is a new, total service for all libraries! Beginning today, in addition to obtain» 
ing your books from Baker & Taylor, you can at the same time order LJ Book 
Processing Kits for all titles which are available in Publishers’ Library Editions. 
When you so order from Baker & Taylor, your books and kits will reach you within 
a day or two of each other, so that you can complete cataloging and shelving easily 
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@ 8 CATALOG CARDS (5 HEADED AND 3 BLANK) @ 1 REINFORCED BOOK POCKET 
“@ 1 BOOK CARD @ 1 PEEL-PROOF SPINE LABEL 


All will be correctly annotated, classified, etc. 


BOOK PROCESSING KITS COVERING THESE PUBLISHERS READY NOW 


Atheneum 
Abelard-Schuman Ltd. 
A. S. Barnes & Co, inc, 
Bobbs Merrill Co, ine, 
Breadman Press 
Channel Press 
Children’s Press, Ine. 
Coward-McCarm, inc, 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co, 
Dial Press, Ine. 

Dodd, Mead & Ca. 
Doubleday & Co, ie. 


Buell, Sloan & Pearce, inc. 


E, P, Dutton & Co, Inc. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Press, Inc. 

Garrard Publishing Co. 

Golden Gate Junior Books 

Golden Press, Inc, 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 

C. S. Hammond & Co., Ine. 


Harcourt, Brace & 
World, ine. 
Harper & Row, Publishers 
Hart Publishing Co. 
Harvey House, inc., 
Publishers 
Hastings House 
Publishers, Ine. 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. 
HIN & Wang, Inc. 
Holiday House 
Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
john Day Go, Inc. 
Alfred A. Knopf, tne. 
Lane Book Co. 
Lantern Press, inc. 
Lerner Publications Co. 
J. P. Lippincott Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Robert B. Luce, Inc 


ne. 
McGraw-Hill Book Go, Inc, 


David McKay Co., Inc, 
Macmillan Co. 
Macrae Smith Co. 
Julian Messner, inc, 
William Morrow & 

Co., Ine. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 
W. W. Norton & Co., tie. 
ivan Obolensky Ine. 
Oceana Publications, Ine. 
Pantheon Books, inc. 
Parents’ Magazine Press 
Parnassus Press 
Platt & Munk Co, Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
G, P, Putnam's Sons 
Rand McNally & Co, 


Richards Rosen Press, Inc, 


William R. Scott, inc. 
Charles Scribner's Sons 
Steck Co, 0 

Sterling Publishing Co, ine. 
D, Yan Nostrand Gos inc. 


Walker & Co. 
Frederick Warne & 


w, Inc. 

ives Washburn, ine. 
Franklin Watts, ine, 
Albert Whitman & Co. 
World Publishing Go. 


l indefinite—notification | 

when availabie 
Beginner Books 

| Follett Publishing Co. 
E. M. Hale & Co. 

Random House, Inc. 








Write for complete information and sample kit, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Hillside, N.J. 07205 or Momence, IHH. 60954 
Oldest and largest exclusive book wholesalers in the U.S. 
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Golden Nature Guides 


66 This is a must for every young aspiring entomologist 

...No other book shows so many butterflies and moths 
` with their caterpillars, chrysalises, and cocoons.9 9 
— LIBRARY JOURNAL 


_ From caterpillar to cocoon to brilliant 
| wings in flight, this comprehensive guide 
illustrates, in color, 423 butterflies and 
moths. Perfect for easy identification. 


OTHER POPULAR GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES: 
Birds + Fishes * Flowers • Fossils e Gamebirds * Insects + Mammals « 
Reptiles and Amphibians * Rocks and Minerals • Seashells * Seashores ° 
Stars + Trees * Weather + Zoology * Grades 5-12. 


PLUS TWO NEW GOLDEN. HANDBOOKS 


This anglers’ primer tells 
when and where to fish 
for the principal fresh- 
and salt-water fishes of 
North America, and in- 
cludes the size range and 
bait preference of each 
fish. More than 650 color 
illustrations. Gr 10-up. 


OTHER GOLDEN HANDBOOKS 
HENRY GASSER’S GUIDE TO 


PAINTING 


PHOTOGRAPHY -Revised 
THE GOLDEN GUIDE TO GUNS 


POWER BOATS 
SAILING 


| 


An authoritative hand- 
book that explains and 
illustrates everything a 
camper needs to know to 
live comfortably and ex- 
pertly in the out-of- 
doors. More than 200 
color photos and dia- 
grams. Grades 10-up. 


GOLDEN REGIONAL GUIDES 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

THE AMERICAN SOUTHEAST 
THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


All Golden Guides available in large size (5 x 712”) Goldencraft format—$2.99 


net each. (Also available in smaller [4 x 6"] paperbound editions at $1.00 each.) 


Library Journal Processing Kits available for all Goldencraft titles from 
Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 27, Cooper Station Post Office, N.Y. 10003. 
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; Golden Press, Inc. 


“crar Educational Division ¢ 850 Third Avenue ù New York, N.Y. 10022 
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‘A Plea for Selective Recruitment 


by Doralyn J. Hickey 


A cheerful and enthusiastic young library 
school student just commented to me, “I 
think that people who have worked in li- 
braries and understand some of the problems 
involved are not so likely to be unhappy with 
library school courses.” My first reaction was 
to object to this assessment, since, as I told 
her, library school faculty members are some- 
times not sufficiently excited about their sub- 

- jects or closely enough related to reality to be 
able to make them interesting. But on second 
thought, her point is well taken and perhaps 
its implications ought to be explored. 

There has been, in recent years, an increas- 
ingly vigorous attempt to interest young peo- 
ple in librarianship while they are still in 
high school. When these students are success- 
fully recruited at this level, they have two 
choices open to them: 1) to acquire a liberal 
arts education at a respectable college, earn 
acceptable grades, and then pursue a master’s 
degree in library science; or 2) to attend a 
college which offers an undergraduate major 
in library science and, perhaps, subsequently 

earn a master’s degree in the same field. The 
PE ses procedure is the one recommended by 
most of the accredited graduate library 
schools; the latter is often pursued by those 
who aim at school librarianship and do not 
wish to prolong their education. Neither pro- 
cedure, however, provides the kind of experi- 
ence which constructs a context for an effec- 
tive library education program. Undergrad- 
uate library education tends to restrict it- 
self to vocational training, while exclusively 
graduate library education unduly postpones 
the study of library science and possibly al- 
lows the young person to lose interest in his 
chosen profession (or to be proselyted to 
another discipline) during his college years. 

A second level of recruiting occurs at some 
time between a student’s enrollment in college 
and his receipt of the baccalaureate degree. 
Usually it is a practicing librarian who in- 
terests the college student in library science. 


The prospective candidate may then pursue 
one of two plans: 1) secure employment in 
a library to find out what librarianship 
means; or 2) upon receiving the bachelor’s 
degree, enroll directly in a graduate library 
school. There is, of course, a third alterna- 
tive: take some undergraduate courses in li- 
brary science. This is, however, often impos- 
sible because of the lack of such a program in 
the college or because of the restrictions 
which his “major” places upon his course 
selection. The student who follows the second 
plan approaches graduate library education 
with often the same level of naivete displayed 
by the high school recruit. In neither case 
does the candidate have any clear idea of 
what is involved in librarianship or library 
education. His ignorance is usually reflected 
by his application form when he is asked why 
he wants to be a librarian; he replies with 
one of two stock phrases: “I like books and 
enjoy reading” or “I like to work with people 
and help them find what they want.” He has 
no sense of the social role of the library in 
the community, the growing need for manage- 
ment specialists, the organizational skill re- 
quired to direct the activities of even a small 
library, or the psychological dexterity needed 
to bridge the gap between librarian and pa- 
tron, 

The problem is further compounded at the 
post-baccalaureate level by well-meaning li- 
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brarians who recruit the “rejects” from other 
disciplines. In some instances a graduate stu- 
dent need only mention to a librarian that he 
is dissatisfied with his studies; he is immedi- 
ately asked not “What is the source of your 
trouble?” but “Why don’t you become a li- 
brarian?” Granted, the approach may not al- 
ways be quite that blunt, but the technique is 
standard. Librarians are so recruitment- 
minded that they solicit new members for the 
profession even before they know whether the 
person has any aptitude for the work. The 
malcontent may thus be propelled into a grad- 
uate library school, again having little or no 
notion of what goes on in libraries. 

The nature of the problem here explicated 
suggests that its solution may be found in 
several ways. Fundamentally, the library 
school student needs to be, in some fashion, 
made aware of the true nature of the field 
which he proposes to enter. This may be ac- 
complished, as my young friend has implicitly 
suggested, by the candidate’s working in a li- 
brary. There is some doubt, however, in the 
minds of librarians and library educators as 
to whether “just any library job” will success- 
fully introduce the candidate to the field of 
librarianship; an unhappy experience may 
actually turn him away or at least distort his 
view of the vocation. On the other hand, un- 
til our profession comes of age (assuming, 
optimistically, that it will), we must employ 
such means as we have to introduce new 
members to our field of activity. It should 
be a matter of pride to see to it that any 
prospective librarian who chooses to serve an 
apprenticeship in our libraries will have an 
oppertunity to see them at their best as well 
as at their worst. Perhaps the candidate who 
is dissuaded from the profession by what he 
sees in a “real” library was never a likely 
candidate in the first place. 


A second method 


A second method of meeting this basic 
problem of acquainting the prospective li- 
brarian with the true nature of his chosen 
field might be the improvement of under- 
graduate education in library science. Most 
graduate library educators seem to tie their 
objections to undergraduate library education 
to the somewhat elementary methodology 
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which may—~at least in stereotype-—-charac- 


terize its curriculum. If librarianship is to be’ 


a profession, then such objections might be 
removed by taking a cue from the established 
professions: If there are premedical anc pre- 
law courses in institutions of higher learning, 
why not prelibrary courses? The curriculum 
could be geared to historical, sociological, 
bibliographical, and even scientific courses 
which would recognize the vocational objec- 
tive of the student and prepare him for a 
truly graduate program in librarianship. Such 
courses as “history of the book,” “publishing 
and communications media,” “the library in 
society,” “bibliographical control of ma- 


terials,” “psychology of personal communica- 
, gy A 


27 


tion,” and “basic information theory” could 
easily be employed to orient the student to 
librarianship as a service profession, as an 
organized series of operations, and as a neces- 
sary accompaniment to popular education in 
a democratic society. 

A third, and perhaps most crucial, aspect 
of the solution to the problem of inadequately 
oriented library school students can be iden- 
tified within our recruiting practices. The 
difficulty may indeed be that we lack a “phi- 
losophy” of recruitment. Librarians are 
needed en masse; new professional positions 
are being created and there are no “bodies” 
to fill them and hold the salary appropria- 
tions. To these crying needs we offer an an- 


swer sometimes born out of hysteria: Recrifitee 


anyone and everyone whom you can even 
vaguely interest in libraries. If they show a 
flicker of concern about books or reading or 
public service, talk them into applying to a 
library school. “Go out into the highways and 
byways and compel them to come in.” 

Such a method of recruitment is at best 
questionable and at worst shoddy. We talk 
people into becoming librarians and send 
them off to school with all kinds of miscon- 
ceptions as to what it means to be a librarian. 
They think that they are going to spend their 
days supplying vital pieces of research data 
which will enable a scientist to launch a 
rocket to the moon or a research specialist to 
discover a cure for leukemia, when they will 
actually be fortunate to satisfy a persistent 
worker of crossword puzzles or complete in 
odd moments a bibliography for a chemist 
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who never comes in the library and seldom 
says thank you. The less socially minded stu- 
dents dream of entering a “large research li- 
brary” where they will be respected for their 
bibliographical acumen, but they emerge into 
the real world to discover that the large re- 
search libraries need good managers more 
than quiet scholars these days. We stress the 
glamour of public service and the security of 
professional status, but we tremble lest they 
learn the facts about the seamier sides of li- 
brary work: the mundane tasks, the long 
hours, the often unreasonable demands for 
assistance. Then we wonder why they are un- 
happy in library school. There are ingrown 
toenails in medicine and small claims courts 
in law, but somehow in these professions the 
wearisome tasks are accepted and often spe- 
cifically cited by practicing physicians and 
attorneys to discourage the faint-hearted from 
entering the fray. : 
Librarians are, it appears, afraid that their 
chosen life, if realistically portrayed, will not 
appeal to anyone else. Is it better, then, that 
the student enroll in library school, investing 
both time and money, only to discover that 
librarianship is not now and never was the 
field for him? The student has the right to 
know what library service involves before he 
commits himself to it. The good recruiter will 
thus observe the candidate carefully to de- 
termine his aptitudes for librarianship; he 


mill approach the candidate only after he is 


reasonably sure that the person is mentally 
and physically equipped for the profession; 
and he will enable the candidate to secure an 
accurate and realistic picture of the future 
which library education will open to him. 


Recommended action 


Specifically, the following courses of action 
might be recommended in the recruiting of 
prospective librarians at various stages in the 
educational program: 

1. At the high school level, recruit through 
a student assistance program or “library 
club” on a person-to-person basis. Career 
days are fine if they are handled skillfully, 
but the high school librarian is usually better 
equipped to identify likely candidates. Alert 
the candidate to the possibility of attending 
a college which offers a prelibrary program 


(assuming that such programs would be de- 
veloped) and indicate to him the need for 
master’s level library education. Point out to 
him the various interests and skills which the 
librarian should have and suggest particular 
colleges and universities offering the type ot 
education that will complement his aims. 

2. At the college level, recruit through a 
student assistance program, again on a per- 
son-to-person basis or through the library 
staff’s personal knowledge of students whose 
interests and talents fit them for the profes- 
sion. Encourage the development of a pre- 
library program in at least one college in the 
area, and suggest that the candidates secure 
clerical positions in libraries if they need 
more orientation to the field before making 
it their life’s work. Indicate the desirability of | 
master’s level study and recommend particu- 
lar graduate programs which will accom- 
modate the candidates’ interests and abilities. 

3. At the post-baccalaureate level, recruit 
once again on a person-to-person basis. En- 
courage the candidate to explore librarian- 
ship—possibly through a reading and visita- 
tion program—before he decides to change 
vocations. Make sure that his interest in Ji- 
brary science does not stem from his inability 
to pursue any other professional education. 
successfully. There should be no stigma at- 
tached to a change of field, but frequent 
changes may be indicative of a general in- 
ability to adjust to the demands of any pro- 
fession. In some cases, the candidate should 
be advised to enroll in one or more prelibrary 
courses at the undergraduate level, in order 
to apprise him of the nature of the field that 
he is entering. Clerical experience in libraries 
might also be desirable, particularly for the 
candidate who has just completed his college 
education. 

Perhaps these are not the answers at all. 
The problem is, nonetheless, a real one; and 
it demands the careful attention of all li- 
brarians who are concerned about the future 
of their vocation. Not until the entering stu- 
dents have been properly oriented to their 
chosen field will the graduate library school 
be able to eliminate the tedious groundwork 
often embodied in the “core courses” and get 
on to the exciting opportunities for creativity 
in library education. ses 
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Statewide Public Library 
Surveys and Plans, 1944—64 


A bibliography compiled by Charles A, Bunge 


The publication of a statewide library 
development plan based on a thorough sur- 
vey of library resources and services has 
come to be an accepted, indeed almost a man- 
datory, responsibility of state library agen- 
cies. Evidence of the acceptance of this re- 
sponsibility can be found in the accelerated 
pace with which press releases arrive an- 
nouncing the appointment of yet another 
governor’s committee, the hiring of a con- 
sultant or surveyor, the publication of a re- 
port, or the adoption of measures to achieve 
survey recommendations. 

Developments at the national level, such 
as the publication of the Post-War Standards 
for Public Libraries in 1943, A National 
Plan for Public Library Service in 1948, the 
various volumes of the Public Library In- 
quiry, and Public Library Service in 1956, 
provided standards against which states could 
measure their library service. Passage of the 
Library Services Act provided a ready source 
of funds for financing statewide surveys as 
well as revealing all too clearly that most 
states had no long-range plans. Finally, the 
obvious success of such states as New York 
and Pennsylvania in translating the recom- 
mendations of surveys into actual legislative 
programs did not go unobserved. As a result 
of such factors, the publication of statewide 
plans for library development, which started 
off in a small way with the activities of vari- 
ous statewide postwar planning committees 
in the late 1940’s, has become an important 


* Mr. Bunge is research assistant, Library 
Research Center, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

| This study was made possible by funds granted 
by the Illinois State Library. 
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device not only for gathering information 
concerning the. status of library service in a 
state but for encouraging action to correct 
deficiencies. K 

This listing of statewide and multistate pub- 
lic library surveys and library develepment 
plans published since 1944, or curreatly in 
progress, is as complete as possible and has a 
twofold purpose. First, it should serve as an 
indication of the present status of statewide 
library planning. Second, it is intended to 
serve as a guide to those who might be in- 
volved in library planning or interested in 
studying it and who wish to see examples of 
work that has been done. Often, finding the 
completed surveys or plans is not easy. 
While the situation has improved somewhat 
in the last few years, the publication and 
distribution of plans and survey reports, as 


well as the inclusion on the piece of enougl™—_, 


bibliographic details to insure adequate cita- 
tion, still leave much to be desired. It is 
hoped that this bibliography will alleviate 
some of the difficulties of locating and iden- 
tifying such surveys. 

While all the surveys and plans listed in- 
clude public libraries, not all are restricted 
to public libraries. Indeed, one notable trend 
of recent years has heen to include all types 
of libraries in statewide planning. Reports 
covering less than an entire state have been 
generally excluded, as have surveys corering 
only the state library agency. State plans 
that were found to be duplications or sum- 
maries of plans submitted to the Office of 
Education under provisions of the Library 
Services Act have not been listed nor have 
publications limited to state public library 


(Continued on page 369) 
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(Continued from page 364) 
standards. Plans prepared by the various 
states specifically in response to the pending 
Be aig Demonstration Bill in the late 1940s 
ve been listed only if they had important 
influence on later planning and development 
in their states. The entries are listed in order 
of publication with the earliest date first. 
This list supplements Helen Ridgway’s 
“State Plans and Surveys of Public Library 
Services” (ALA Bulletin, December 1950) 
and Peter Jonikas’ Bibliography of Public 
Library Surveys (ALA, 1958). These listings 
are still widely used and cited, but both are 
now out of date and both exclude some older 
surveys and plans included in the following 
bibliography. 


Regional Surveys and Plans 
Pacific Northwest 


Paciric NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Library Development Project Reports. Edited 
by Morton Kroll. Seattle, University of Wash- 
ington Press, 1960-61. 4 vols. Contents. Vol. 
1, The Public Libraries of the Pacific North- 
west. Vol. 2, Elementary and Secondary 
School Librarie of the Pacific Northwest. 
‘Vol. 3, € ollege, University, and Special Li- 
braries of the Pacific Northwest. Vol. 4, Li- 
braries and Librarians of the Pacific North- 
west. (Included: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
ashington, and British Columbia.) l 


Southeast 


SOUTHEASTERN STATES COOPERATIVE LIBRARY 
Survey, Libraries of the Southeast, A Re- 
port of the Southeastern States Cooperative 
Library Survey, 1946-47. Edited by Louis R. 
Wilson and Marion A. Milezewski. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1949. 301 p. (Included: Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Vir- 
gina.) 


Southwest 


Rineway, Heren A. “Library Progress in 
the Southwest.” Jn Southwestern Library 
Association. Papers and Proceedings, 12th 
Biennial Conference, Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1948. 
New Orleans, The Association, 1949. p. 9-22. 


(Included: Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas.) 


State Surveys and Plans 
Arkansas 
ARKANSAS. STATE Liprary COMMISSION, A 
Program for the Development of Library 
Service in Arkansas. Little Rock, The Com- 
mission, 1945. 9 p. 


` California 


CALIFORNIA. ASSEMBLY. INTERIM COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION. SUBCOMMITTEE oN LIBRARY 
PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA. Reports. Sacra- 
mento, The Assembly, 1955-57. 3 vols. (Cali- 
fornia. Assembly. Assembly Interim Reports, 
1953-55, Vol. 10, No. 1; 1955-57, Vol. 10, 
No. 6; 1955-57, Vol. 10, No. 9) 


CALIFORNIA. PUBLIC LIBRARY Commission. 
Reports, Pursuant to 1957 Statutes of Cal- 
ifornia, Chapter 2328. Berkeley, The Com: 
mission, 1959. 185 p. 


Henry, F. Patricx. Public Library Law and 
Administration in California; a Review of 
Selected Problems, Berkeley, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Administration, University of California, 
1958. 88 p. (California. University. Bureau: 


of Public Administration. Legislative Probo ooo 


lems, 1959, No. 3) 


CALIFORNIA LIBRARY Association. Master 
Plan for Public Libraries in California. 
Berkeley, The Association, 1962. 12 p. 


In August 1964, a statewide survey of public 
library services in California was started, dic 
rected by Lowell Martin, under contract with 
the state library. The target date for comple: 
tion of the survey is June 1965, 


Colorado 


CoLorapo. State Lisrary. Colorado Plan for 
Better Public Libraries. Rev. ed. Denver, The 
Library, 1951. 32 p. 


Connecticut 

CONNECTICUT. Pusric LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
A Program for Regional Library Service: 
Connecticut. Hartford, The Committee, 1944. 
Tp. 

Wicut, Epwarp A., and Leow LIDbELL. Con- 
necticut Library Survey. Hartford, Connecti- 
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cut State Department of Education, Division 
of Research and Planning, 1948. 149 p. 


Ricwarpson, Ransom L. A Plan for Library 
Development in the State of Connecticut. 
Hartford, Connecticut State Department of 
Education, 1950. 58 p. 


CONNECTICUT. COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENT COOPERATION. SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Rurat Pustic Liprartes. Report. Hartford, 
The Commission, 1954. 


CONNECTICUT. GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE ON 
Liprartes. A Study of Library Services in 
Connecticut, Hartford, The Committee, 1963. 
18 p- 


Florida 

FLORIDA LIBRARY Association, Survey COM- 
MITTEE. Libraries in Florida, a Survey of 
Library Opportunities in the State. Tallahas- 
see, The Association, 1948. 56 p. 


Hawaii 

Leien, Rogert D., and CAROLYN CRAWFORD. 
Governor’s Study of Public and School Li- 
braries in the State of Hawaii, Report. 
Honolulu, Hawaii Department of Public In- 
struction, 1960. 83 p. 


Idahe 

Drennan, Henry T. Public Library Develop- 
ment in Idaho, a Working Paper. Boise, 
Idaho State Library, 1961. 47 p. 


Barru, Stuart. Libraries for Tomorrow: 
A Ten Year Plan for Public Library Develop- 
ment in Idaho. Denver, University of Denver, 
1963. 125 p. 


Ilinois 

“Minois State Library Post-War Plans and 
Programs as Submitted to the Illinois Post- 
War Commission, 1943, Revised April 1944,” 
Ilinois Libraries, XXVI (June 1944), 191- 
200. 


Rourr, Rosert H. A Plan for Library De- 
velopment in Illinois. Aurora, Library De- 
velopment Committee, Ilinois Library As- 
sociation, 1963. 36 p. 


indiana 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND INDIANA 
LIBRARY Trustees Association. Lets Look 
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at the Books: Indiana’s Public Library Serv: 
ice. n.p, The Association, 1946. 13 p. 


lowa 


ANDERSON, C. ARNOLD, and Near C. ee 
Can lowa Have Better Public Library Ser 

ices? Ames, Iowa State College, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1943. 18 p. (Iowa. State 
College. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Bulletin P50) 


“Towa Library Survey,” Iowa Library Quar- 
terly, VXII (January 1954), 37-40. 


Kansas 

DALRYMPLE, CHARLES. “Kansas Public Li- 
braries,” Kansas Library Bulletin, XVI 
(June-September 1947), p. 3-5. 


Kansas. Temporary Liprary Survey. COM- 
mission. Kansas Libraries; Recominenda- 
tions on the Development of Adequate Li- 
brary Service. Topeka, The Commission, 
1950. 75 p. 


On July 1, 1964, a survey of present resources 
and future needs of all library units in the 
state of Kansas was begun by the Kansas 
Legislative Council Research Department, un- 
der the direction of Kenneth Beasley. 


Kentucky 

Martin, Laura K. Public Libraries in Ken- 
tucky Today; a Brief Survey. Lexington, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, 1953. 14 p. (Kentucky. University. 
Department of Library Science. Library Sci- 
ence Papers No. 1) 


Kentucky. LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH COMMIS- 
sion. Public Library Service. Frankfort, The 
Commission, 1959. 83 p. (Its Research Pub- 
lication No, 65) 


Maine 
Maine. State Liprary. Survey of Maine 
Public Libraries. Augusta, The Library, 


1947. 15 p. 


Mosuier, L. Marton. Are Maine’s Libraries 
in Focus? Augusta, Maine State Library, 
1962. 36 p. 


Maryland 
MARYLAND. PLANNING COMMISSION. STATE- 
WIDE LIBRARY SURVEY COMMITTEE. The Free 
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Public Library in Maryland; Report . . 
Baltimore, The Commission, 1944. 118 p. 
(Maryland. Planning Commission. Publica- 


ie as No. 42) 

SCHENK, GRETCHEN K. “Changing Concepts 
of Library Service,” Between Librarians, 
XVII (December 1950), 4-6. 


MARYLAND LIBRARY Association. ĻLEGISLA- 
TIVE AND PLANNING COMMITTEE. A State- 
ment of Goals of Public Library Service in 
Maryland. n.p., The Association, 1952. 7 p. 


Putten, THomas G., Je. “Report of the Li- 
brary Development Committee,” Maryland 
Libraries, XXIII (Spring 1956), 14-17. 


“Legislation,” Maryland Libraries, XXII 
(Winter 1956), 3-18. 


Massachusetts i 
Beat, H. Marsorie; Erne. M. FAR; and 
Jura W. Merrni. The Regional Experiment 
in Massachusetts in Relation to the Library 
Situation in the State. Boston, Division of 
Public Libraries, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, 1944. 19 p. 


ERSCHOOR, Irvine A., and Mary L. Bunpy. 
mal Library Systems Development in 
‘assachusetts; a Report of an Investigation 
with Recommendations. n.p., 1963. 49 p. 


Michigan 

“"MICHIGAN. STATE BOARD FOR LIBRARIES. A 
Postwar Public Works Program for a State 
Library Building, a State Law Library, a 
State Plan for Regional and County Libraries. 
Lansing, The Board, 1943. 28 p. 





. A State Plan Proposed by the State 
Board for Libraries. n.p., 1960. Various pag- 


ings. 


A preliminary study of Michigan’s reference 
and resource needs, with an eye to formulating 
a program for coordinating and expanding re- 
sources, has been announced. It will be fi 
nanced by a grant from the Governor's Inter- 
departmental Resource Development Committee. 


Minnesota 

MINNESOTA. LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH COMMIT- 
ree. Minnesota Libraries; Research Report 
Issued Pursuant to Proposal No. 26. St. Paul, 


The Committee, 1950. 135 p. (Its Publica- 
tion No. 26) 


Mississippi 

Ricuarpson, Aucusta B., ed. Libraries in ` 
Mississippi: A Report of a Survey of Library 
Facilities, 1946-47. n.p., 1949. 53 p. 
Mississippr. UNIVERSITY. BUREAU or PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION. People Without Books, an 
Analysis of Library Services in Mississippi 
University, The Bureau, 1950. 47 p. (Its 
State Administration Series No. 13) 


Missouri 


Missourr LIBRARIES PLANNING COMMITTEE. 
Improving Public Library Service in Mis: 
souri. n.p., 1953. 51 p. 


Gotpstein, Haroto; Domaro E, Srrovr; 


and ELpon C. Hart. A Study of Larger Unit 
Dimensions with Special Reference to Mis: 
souri Regional Libraries. Urbana, University 
of Illinois Graduate School of Library Se 
ence, 1962. 52 p. ! 


SCHENK, GRETCHEN K., ed. Public Library 
Service in Missouri, a Survey. Jefferson City, 
Missouri State Library, 1962. 350 p. 


Missouri. Stare Lierary, Missouri Library 
Service, a Guide to its Development and 
Standards of Service. Jefferson City, The 
Library, 1963. 44 p. 


Montana 

In October 1964, it was announced that Ruth 
Warncke had been engaged by the Montans 
State Library to write a plan for library de: 
velopment for all types of libraries in Mop- 
tana and to help in the implementation of the’ 
plan. 


Nebraska 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMIT- 
TEE. Nebraska Libraries Face the Future, « 
Report of a Comprehensive Survey. Lincoln, 
The Committee, 1961. 137 p. 


Nevada 
Nevapa. LEGISLATIVE CounseL Burrau. Leg 
islation toward Effective Library and Related 
Services for the People of Nevada. Carson 
City, The Bureau, 1954. 84 p. (its Bulletin 
No. 25) 
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SCHENK, GRETCHEN K., Public Library Serv- 
ice in Nevada, a Survey with Recommenda- 
tions. Carson City, State Printing Office, 
1958. 62 p. 


A state plan for public library development 
in Nevada was endorsed by the Nevada Library 
Association in October 1964. A published form 
of the plan was not available for exact citation. 


New Hampshire 
“Some Findings of the New Hampshire Li- 
brary Association Survey,” Bulletin of New 
Hampshire Public Libraries, XLVII (June 
1952}. 109-14. 


Forp, Josepa P. and Jonn T. Howpen. A 
Study of Library Service in New Hampshire. 
Concord, The State Library and Department 
of Government of the University of New 
Hampshire, 1961. 47 p. (New Hampshire. 
University. Department of Government. Gov- 
ernmental Series No. 10) 


New HAMPSHIRE. Governor’s COMMITTEE 
ror BETTER LIBRARIES. Libraries are for 
People, a Statewide Library Development Pro- 
gram for New Hampshire. Durham, Depart- 
ment of Government, University of New 
Hampshire, 1963. 23 p. (New Hampshire. 
University. Department of Government. Gov- 
ernmental Series No. 12) 


New Jersey 

New Jersey LIBRARY Association. LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE. Library Service 
for the People of New Jersey. Trenton, The 
Association, 1953-54. 46 p. 


New Jersey. Commission To STUDY LIBRARY 
Services. Better Libraries for New Jersey, 
Final Report of the Findings and Recom- 
mendations. Trenton, The Commission, 1956. 
86 p. 

Martin, LOowELL A. and Mary V. GAVER. 
Libraries for the People of New Jersey, or 
Knowledge for All. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey Library Association, Library Devel- 
opment Committee, 1964. 83 p. 


New Mexico 
New Mexico. STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 
Library Service for New Mexico. Santa Fe, 
1958. 38 p. 
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New York 


New York. University. Division oF RE- 
SEARCH. Interim Report of the Survey of 
Public Libraries in New York State. Albany, 

The Division, 1946. 21 p. ra 


-~ A State Plan for Library Develop- 
ment; Proposals for Improving Public Li- 
brary Service in the State of New York, by 
Edmund H. Crane. Albany, The Division, 
1947. 48 p. 


O'Brien, KATHERINE. The Role of the Pub- 
lic Library in Community Adult Education 
Programs. Albany, University of the State of 
New York, The State Education Department, 
1947. 6l p. 


ARMSTRONG, CHARLES M., et al. Development 
of Library Services in New York State. Al- 
bany, University of the State of New York, 
1949, 96 p. (New York. University. Bulletin 
No. 1376) 


New YORK. Governor’s COMMITTEE ON Li- 
BRARY Aip. Library Service for All, Report 
of the Governor's Committee, 1950. Albany, 
The State of New York, 1951. 103 p. 


New York. UNIVERSITY. COMMISSIONER OF 
Epucation’s COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Service. Report, 1957. Albany, University of 
the State of New York, State Education De- 
partment, 1958. 196 p. 


New York. UNIVERSITY. COMMISSIONER OR. 
Epucation’s COMMITTEE ON REFERENCE AND 
Researcu Liprary Resources. A Coopera- 
tive Program for the Development of Refer- 
ence and Research Library Resources in New 
York State. n.p., 1960. 28 p. 


. Report, 1961. Albany, New York 
State Library, 1962. 43 p. 


NELSON Associates, Inc. Strengthening and 
Coordinating Reference and Research Li- 
brary Resources in New York State. New 
York, Nelson Associates, Inc., 1963. 115 p. 








In July 1964, plans were announced by the 
state librarian for an intensive two-year evalu- 
ation of New York’s library systems. The study 
will be under the general direction of Lorne 
H. Woollatt, coordinator of research for the 
Education Department. Lowell Martin will serve 
as general consultant. 
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North Carolina 


Bear, H. Marsoriz. Libraries in North Caro- 
lina, a Survey, 1946-47. Raleigh, North 


D Library Association, 1948. 90 p. 


owns, Ropert B., ed. Resources of North 
Carolina Libraries. Preliminary ed. Raleigh, 
Governors Commission on Library Re- 
sources, 1964, 292 p. 


Ohio 


Onto. Liprary Survey Commission. Report 
to the Governor and the General Assembly 
of Ohio. Columbus, F. J. Heer, 1947. 33 p. 


Oklahoma 


A statewide survey of libraries in Oklahoma 
was conducted during the summer and fall of 
1964 by the Oklahoma Council on Libraries. 
No published report was available. 


Oregon 

Preis, Mary E., and CATHERINE LAURIS. 
Public Libraries in Oregon. Eugene, Uni- 
versity of Oregon Press, 1962, 126 p. (Also 
published as: Oregon. University. Bureau of 
Business Research. Studies, No. 9) 


Pennsylvania 


OPENNSYLVANIA. JOINT STATE GOVERNMENT 


Commassion. Public Libraries, a Report to the 
General Assembly. Harrisburg, The Commis- 
sion, 1949, 37 p. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. PUBLIC 
LIBRARY SURVEY COMMITTEE. How Good are 
Pennsylvania’s Public Libraries? (Exclusive 
of Pittsburgh and Philadelphia): A Prelim- 
inary Report. n-p., 1951. 51 p. 


GREENAWAY, EMERsoN. “Library Develop- 
ment Committee,” Pennsylvania Library As- 
sociation Bulletin, XHI (Summer 1957), 
8-10. 


MARTIN, LOWELL, et al. Library Service in 
Pennsylvania, Present and Proposed. Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania State Library, 1958, 177 
p- Supplement, 1958, 95 p. 


BreasLey, KennetH E., and Cart E. ROBIN- 
son. A Study and Recommendations of Li- 
brary Districts for Pennsylvania. University 
Park, Institute of Public Administration, 
Pennsylvania State University, 1962. 85 p. 


Rhode Island 


Humeury, Joun A., and Lucnie WICKER- 
SHAM. Library Cooperation; the Brown Uni- 
versity Study of University-School-Commu- 
nity Library Coordination in the State of 
Rhode Island. Providence, Brown University 
Press, 1963. 213 p. 


RHODE Istanp. LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION ON 
LIBRARIES. Report to the General Assembly. 
Providence, The Commission, 1964. 77 p. 


South Dakota 


MacKay, Mercepes. Rough Draft of a Ten- 
tative Plan for Library Development in 
South Dakota. Pierre, South Dakota Free 
Library Commission, n.d. 16 p. 


Tennessee 


ZEALBERG, CATHERINE L, Books for All: The 
Regional Library Program in Tennessee, 
January 1940-June 1947. Nashville, State 
Department of Education, 1947, 73 p. 


TENNESSEE. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL COMMIT- 
TEE. Final Report, Publie Library Service 
Study, 1960. Nashville, The Committee, 
1960. 83 p. 


TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. SuBCOM- 
MITTEE FOR THE PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 
Srupy. A Public Library Program for Ten- 
nessee. n.p., 1960. 9 p. 


Texas 


Texas LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT., “Tentative Recom- 
mendations for a State Plan of Library De- 
velopment,” Texas Library Journal, XXVIH 
(June 1952), 44-51. 


“Statistical Data for a Study of Texas Li- 
brary Facilities and Needs,” Texas Library 


Journal, XXX (March 1954), 7-104. 


Texas LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. LIBRARY DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMITTEE. Texas Libraries: 
Problems and Possibilities. Lubbock, Texas 
Technological College, 1954. 24 p. (Texas 
Technological College. Library. Library 
Bulletin No. 3) 


Texas LIBRARY Association. LIBRARY DE- 
VELOPMENT COMMITTEE. “Skeletal Plan for 
State-Wide Library Development and Pro- 
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gram of Work Recommended for 1963/64,” 
Texas Libraries, XXV (Summer 1963), 53- 
69. 


Utah 


GEDDES, JOSEPH A., and CARMEN D. FREDER- 
icKson. Libraries as Social Institutions. Lo- 
gan, Utah State Agricultural College, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1956. 53 p. 
(Utah. State Agricultural College. Experi- 
ment Station. Bulletin 393) 


AMERICAN AssocIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
Women. Uran State Division. Library 
Service in Utah, a Graphic View. Provo, 
The Association, 1959. 37 p. 


Vermont 
A statewide survey of library services in Ver- 


mont is currently being made by Irving Ver- 
schoor. 


Washington 


WASHINGTON LIBRARY Association. Program 
of Library Development in Washington. 
Olympia, The Association, 1944. 29 p. 


Bowerman, Cuartes E. A Proposed Re- 
gional Library Plan for the State of Wash- 
ington. Olympia, Washington State Library, 
1950. 78 p. 


Wes? Virginia 


SCHENK, GRETCHEN K. A Library Service 
Plar. for West Virginia. n.p., 1952. 18 p. 


West Vema. Lisrary Commission. Re- 
gional Library Development in West Vir- 
ginie, 1950-1960, and a Projected Plan for 
Further Development, 1961--1966. Charleston, 
The Commission, 1960. 10 p. 


The West Virginia Library Commission has 
budgeted funds from their Library Services 
and Construction Act allocations for fiscal 1965 
for a study of public library services in the 
state, directed by Ralph Blasingame, Jr. The 
survey is to take about twelve months. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin. Free LIBRARY Commission. The 
Wiseonsin-Wide Library Idea for Voluntary 
Education through Reading. Madison, The 
Commission, 1948. 64 p. 


Barron, Jonn R., and Franxurw E. RECTOR. 
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The Public Library in Wisconsin, an Inquiry 


into its. Social and Educational Resources. 
Madison, The University of Wisconsin De- 
partment of Rural Sociology and the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, 1951. 69 


Smir, Hannis S., ed. “A Plan for Library 


Development in Wisconsin,” Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin, LIL (May-June 1956), 101-8. 


Baumann, Ruru. Facing the 60s, the Public 
Library in Wisconsin. Madison, Research 
and Advisory Service, Bureau of Govern- 
ment, University Extension Division, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1961. 2 vols. (Wis- 
consin. University. Bureau of Government. 


Report NS9) 


Wisconsin. Free LIBRARY COMMISSION. A 
Design for Public Library Development in 
Wisconsin, Standards for Measuring Prog- 
ress. Madison, The Commission, 1963. 53 p. 


Garrison, Guy. A Statewide Reference Net- 
work for Wisconsin Libraries. Urbana, Li- 
brary Research Center, Graduate School of 
Library Science, University of Illinois, 1964. 
111 p. eee 


SUBSCRIBE sey 
T0 ‘Southern 


Review 


After an absence of 20 years, Louisiana State 
University is again publishing The Soathers 
Review—a quarterly of fiction, poetry, es 
says, reviews and articles with emphasis or 
contemporary literature in the U. 8. ang 
abroad and. special interest in Southern cuf- 
ture and history, 


Vol. 1, No. 4 celebrates the 30th year of 
our founding . . . with an impressive list 
of contributors including Katherine Anne 
Porter, Robert Penn Warren, Randall Jar- 
rell and others. 
U.S., Mexico, Canada-— 

1 year $4; 2 years $7; 3 years $10 
Overseas- 

1 year $5; 2 years $9; 3 years $15 
Copies of Vol. 1, Nos. 1 & 2 available. State 
issue to start your subscription, 





The Southern Review 
Drawer D-1 
University Station 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 
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Tentative Program of the 84th 
Annual ALA Conference 


Detroit, Michigan, July 4-10, 1965 
Conference Theme: 
Libraries for a Great Society 


PRECONFERENCE MEETINGS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION Saturday, July 3, 12:30 p.m. 
WORKSHOP 


July 3 Luncheon 
Theme: Libraries and Library Buildings To- Circles of information—discussion at each 
day table to further refine the criteria developed 


i i at the mornin io 
This year the ALTA preconference program is mg session 


being held in two parts: the regular work- 
shop to be held on Saturday, July 3, and 
the joint program presented in cooperation 
with the LAD Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion on Thursday evening, July 1, and all 


Saturday, July 3, 2:15-4:30 p.m. 


Do Your Library Facilities Meet Emerging 
Needs? 
Chairman, Raymond E. Williams, McIntire 


day Friday, July 2. Advance registration is 
required, and registration fees in several 
combinations are available. For registration 
information, fees, and preconference pro- 
gram presented in cooperation with the LAD 
Buildings and Equipment Section, see Li- 
brary Buildings Institute. 

Saturday, July 3, 9:00 am—I2:00 noon 
What Must Libraries Do to Meet Emerging 
Needs? 

Chairman, Lowell A. Martin, vice-president 
and editorial director, Grolier, Ine., New 
York 

Keynote address: James E. Bryan, Newark 
Public Library, ALA past president 
Throughout the morning session, the speak- 


Public Library, Charlottesville, Va. 


Throughout the afternoon session, the chair- 
man, an architect, and the members of the 
audience will act as a committee of the 
whole in developing a modern program for 
a library in a mythical city of 108,000 popu- 
lation in terms of the criteria developed at 
the earlier sessions. The architect, preparing 
rough sketches for the overhead projector, 
will translate the group’s plans into an “in- 
stant” library building. 


See also American Library Trustee Associa- 


tion 


THE ART OF ILLUSTRATION 
IN CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


July 2, 3, 4 


Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 
Sponsored by the Children’s Services Division 
Registration fee, $20 per person. Board and 


ers and the conferees will develop criteria for 
library buildings which answer modern li- 
brary needs. The keynote address will be 


responded to by three library trustees. This, 
in turn, will be followed by audience dis- 
cussion. As the criteria are developed, they 
will be recorded and projected by overhead 
projector onto a screen to stand as the off- 
cial “minutes” of the session. 


room at Cranbrook School, $30 additional. 
Advance registration required. Send check 
or money order to Mrs. Minne R. Motz, 
Bureau of Libraries, New York City Board 
of Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
11201. Registration limited to 180. 
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Friday, July 2, 4:00 p.m. 
Registration and coffee 


Friday, July 2, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner 


Friday, July 2, 8:30 p.m. 
Book Illustration: The Cradle of Western 
Painting—William A. Bostick, Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts 


Saturday, July 3, 9:30 a.m. 
Talk—Roger Duvoisin, artist and illustrator 


Saturday, July 3, 11:00 am.—1:00 p.m. 


Group 1—discussion groups of 15 led by 
representatives of the book industry and 
librarians will consider specific children’s 
books 

Group 2—tour of Cranbrook School campus 


Saturday, July 3, 2:30 p.m. 
Group 1—tour 
Group 2—-discussion groups 


Saturday, July 3, 8:30 p.m. 


Talk—Mildred Constantine, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York 


Sunday, July 4, 9:00-11:30 a.m. 


Talk—Leo Lionni, artist and illustrator 

The Art of Illustration in Modern Children’s 
Books—-a panel discussion 

Chairman, Fabio Coen, Pantheon Books 

Panel members will be the speakers at the 
Institute 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS INSTITUTE 
July 1, 2, 3 

Sponsored by the Library Administration Di- 
vision and the American Library Trustee 
Association, in cooperation with American 
Association of School Librarians, Associa- 
tion of College and Research Libraries, Pub- 
lic Library Association, and Resources and 
Technical Services Division 


This year the ALTA preconference program 
is being held in two parts: the regular work- 
shop to be held on Saturday, July 3, and the 
joint program presented in cooperation with 
the Buildings and Equipment Section of the 
Library Administration Division on Thurs- 
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day evening, July 1, and all day Friday, 

July 2. Advance registration is required, and 

registration fees in several combinations are 

available, as follows: 

Combined ALTA Workshop (including. 
luncheon) and Library Buildings Insti- 
tute—$20 

ALTA Workshop (including luncheon) 
only—$12 

Library Buildings Institute only—$12 

Library Buildings Institute, Thursday and 
Friday only—$8 

Library Buildings Institute, Friday and Sat- 
urday only—$10 

Library Buildings Institute, single day only 
—$6 

Send check or money order payable to the 

American Library Association to the LAD 

Buildings Institute, ALA headquarters. 


Thursday, July 1, 1:30-4:30 p.m. 


Registration 


Thursday, July 1, 4:30 p.m. 
No-host cocktail party 


Thursday, July 1, 8:00 p.m. 


General Session 
Mistakes That Have Been Made in Recent Li- 
brary Buildings—a panel discussion 


Friday, July 2, 9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Type-of-library sessions 
College and University Libraries—two pa- 
pers on layouts of technical processing de- 

partments in college and university li- 

braries 

Public Libraries: The Role of the Trustee in 

Library Planning . 

Library and community—community 
analysis, population characteristics, 
other community facilities, governmen- 
tal relationships, future community 
growth, site problems 

Planning team—make-up and function, 
librarian, board, architect, engineers, 
consultants 

School Libraries: 

School Library 


the 


Team Planning 


Friday, July 2, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 
Type-of-library sessions 
College and University Libraries—presenta- 
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tion and critiques of library building 
plans of the University of Minnesota and 
the University of Michigan | 
Minnesota presentation: Ralph Hopp 
Minnesota critic: William Jesse 
Michigan presentation: Robert Muller | 
Michigan critic: Stephen McCarthy ° 
Presiding, Richard A. Farley T 
Public Libraries: The Role of the Trustee; in 
Library Planning—planning and prote- 
dure, program of service, financing, 'pro- 
fessional services, site, plans, bids, con- 
tracts | 
School Libraries: Planning a New Process- 
ing Center for a School System; Remod- 
elling to Provide Quarters for a Proċess- 
ing Center; Equipment for a School Sys S- 
tem Processing Center 





Friday, July 2, 7:30-10:00 p.m. | 
Type-of-library sessions i | 


College and University Libraries—presen- 
tation and critiques of library building 
plans for major additions to libraries lat 
John Marshall University, Huntington, 
W.Va., and Drake University, Des Moines 
Marshall University presentation: H. |W. 

Apel | 
Drake University presentation: J. Elias 
Jones je 
Marshall University critic: Clyde Haselden 
Drake University critic: Richard Perrine 
Presiding, Bernard Kreissman nul 

Public Libraries—presentation and critiques 
of library building plans of the Hammond 
Public Library Main Building, Hammond, 
Ind., and the Palos Verdes Library Dis- 
trict Main Building, Palos Verdes m 
tates, Calif. 

Hammond presentation: Edward B. Hay- 
ward i 
Palos Verdes presentation: William |L. 
Emerson | 

School Libraries: Problems Inherent 'in 

Unusual Shapes for School Libraries | 








Saturday, July 3, 9:00 a.m—12:00 noon 


Type-of-library sessions 
College and University Libraries—prese: 
tation and critiques of two junior college 
library building plans ny 
Presiding, Bernard Kreissman 
t 
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Public Libraries—presentation and critiques 
of library building plans of the Daven- 
port Public Library Main Building, Iowa; 
Port Washington Public Library Main 
Building, N.Y.; Plainfield Public Library 
Main Building, N.J. 

Davenport presentation: Oswald H. Joerg 

Port Washington presentation: Edward de 
Sciora 

Plainfield presentation: L. A. Moore 

School Libraries: Planning a New Instruc- 
tional Materials Center in a School; Re- 
modelling an Existing Library to Provide 
a Materials Center; Minor Adaptations 
to Include Nonprint Services 


Saturday, July 3, 2:00-5:00 p.m. 


Type-of-library sessions 

College and University Libraries—presenta- 
tion and critiques of two library buildings 
that have just been completed, the East 
Campus Library of the University of Ne- 
braska and one other to be selected 
Nebraska presentation: Frank Lundy 
Nebraska critic: H. Dean Stallings 
Presiding, Richard A. Farley 

Public Libraries: The Planning of a Techni- 
cal Processing Area in a Large Public 
Library 

School Libraries: Visits to Detroit area 
schools which have been planned as in- 
structional materials centers 


RARE BOOKS INSTITUTE 
; July 1,2 

Sponsored by the Rare Books Section of the 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries 

Registration fee, $30 per person, includes 
luncheons, dinners, and transportation to 
and from Ann Arbor. Advance registration 
required. Send check or money order pay- 
able to the American Library Association to 
George Bailey, ACRL office, ALA head- 


quarters. 


Thursday, July 1, 9:00 a.m. 
Registration at the Detroit Public Library 
Coffee and tour of rare book room and Burton 

Collection 
Thursday, July 1, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon 
Librarians and Bibliographers—John Parker, 
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Bell Collection, University of Minnesota Li- 
brary, Minneapolis 


Thursday, July 1, 2:30 p.m. 


The Making of a Rare Book Librarian 

Presiding, Andrew Horn 

Speakers: Cecil Byrd, Indiana University Li- 
brary; Howard Winger, University of Chi- 
cago, Graduate Library School; Wilbur 
Smith, Department of Special Collections, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Thursday, July 1, 5:00 p.m. 
Informal reception 


Thursday, July 1, 7:00 p.m. 


Dinner 
The Love Life of Librarians—-Sol Malkin, 
editor, Antiquarian Bookman 


Friday, July 2, 9:00 a.m. 
Departure by bus to University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 
Coffee at Clements Library 
Tour of library and rare book room 


Friday, July 2, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon 
Rare Book Resources at the University— 
George Kish, University of Michigan 


Friday, July 2, 2:30 p.m. 


The Twilight of Rare Book Collecting—or 
How to Stop Worrying and Love Automa- 
tion 

Presiding, Howard Peckham 

Speakers: Stevens Rice, University Micro- 
films, Inc.; Stephen Ford, Grand Valley 
College Library; Stanford Erickson, Center 
for Research in Learning and Teaching, 
- University of Michigan 


Friday, July 2, 4:30 p.m. 
Tea at the Clements Library 


Friday, July 2, 6:30 p.m. 
Dinner 
The Challenge of Early American Music— 
Allen P. Britton, associate dean, School of 
Music, University of Michigan 
Bus will return to Detroit at 9:00 p.m. 


ALA GENERAL SESSIONS, COUNCIL, AND 
MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Sunday, July 4, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Edwin, Castagna, president, Ameri- 
can Library Association 

Official Welcome-—-The Honorable Jerome P. 
Cavanagh, Mayor of Detroit 

Introduction of Local Committee 

National Inventory of Library Needs—First 
Installment—President Castagna 

Trustee Citations—-President Castagna and 
Story Birdseye, chairman, ALTA Jury on 
Citation of Trustees 

Speaker to be announced 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, July 9, 7:30 p.m. 

Inaugural Banquet—The Latin Quarter, De- 
troit. Tickets, $7.50, to be purchased at the 
ALA Central Ticket Desk. 

Presiding, Edwin Castagna 

Award Ceremonies—President Castagna and 


Mrs. Ruth 5. Howard, chairman, ALA 
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Awards Committee 
Clarence Day Award 
Dewey Medal Award 
E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 
Grolier Award 
C. S. Hammond Company Library Award 
Lippincott Award 
Scarecrow Press Library Literature Award 
H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 
Announcement of J. Morris Jones—-World 
Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award— 
Frederick H. Wagman, chairman, Program 
Evaluation and Budget Committee 
Resolutions Committee report—Mrs. Frances 
Neel, chairman 
Election Committee report and introduction 
of new ALA Officers, Councilors, and ALA 
Executive Board Members—Howard W. 
Winger, chairman 
Installation of incoming president 
Inaugural address, “Libraries and the Inquir- 
ing Mind”—Robert G. Vosper 
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ALA COUNCIL 
Tuesday, July 6, 10:00 a.m. . 

Presiding, Edwin Castagna, president, and 
Edmon Low, second vice-president 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Helen D. Neff, regis- 
tered parliamentarian 

Approval of Council Minutes 

President’s report 

Appointment of Council Nominating Com- 
mittee—President Castagna 

Report of the Copyright Issues Commit 
Charles F. Gosnell, chairman 

Library Service to the Blind Round Table re- 
port—Robert S. Bray, chairman 

Note: An information meeting of the Council 
and Executive Board will be held at 8:30 
A.M., Tuesday, July 6 


Friday, July 9, 9:00 a.m.—12:00 noon 
Presiding, Edwin Castagna 
Parliamentarian, Mrs. Helen D. Neff 
Committee on Organization report—Hannis S. 
Smith, chairman 
Executive Board Report on Midwinter Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee Report—Intel- 
lectual Freedom Committee report—Martha 
Boaz, chairman 


Treasurer’s report-—Ralph Blasingame, Jr. 

Library Technology Project Advisory Com- 
mittee report—Frank B. Rogers, chairman 

Awards Committee report—Mrs. Ruth S. 
Howard, chairman 

Report of the Committee on Council Reappor- 
tionment—John F. Anderson, chairman 

Legislation Committee  report—-Emerson 
Greenaway, chairman 

Report on the Knapp School Libraries Project 

Executive Director’s report—David H. Clift 

New business 


ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
Tuesday, July 6, 11:00 a.m. 


The ALA Membership will be convened im- 
mediately following the conclusion of Coun- 
cils first session, Tuesday, July 6, 10:00 a.m. 
Presiding, Edwin Castagna 

Parliamentarian, Mrs. Helen D. Neff 

This meeting is called by the Executive Board 
in accordance with Bylaw Article II, Section 2, 
for purposes of discussing any matters which 
the membership may wish to discuss and to 
refer or decide these matters in accordance 


with Article VI of the ALA Constitution. 


CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
Monday, July 5, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Eleanor T. Smith, ASD presi- 
dent 

Membership and business meeting 

Highlights of the year—reports from com- 
mittee chairmen 


Monday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with the Public Library Asso- 
ciation 

Program presented by Reading Improvement 
for Adults Committee 

Libraries and Illiteracy: A New Commit- 
ment? A report on the ASD Study of Ser- 
vice to Adult Illiterates—Bernice Mac- 
Donald, branch librarian, New York Public 
Library, field investigator for the study 

Respondents: 
A publisher—John B. Saunders, executive 


editor, Social Studies and Adult Educa- 
tion, School Department, Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, New York 

An adult educator—-Mrs. Mary C. Wallace, 
president, LARK Foundation, Yakima, 
Wash. 

A librarian—Mrs. Lillian M. Bradshaw, 
Dallas Public Library 

Moderator, Katherine L. O’Brien, Donnell Re- 
gional Center, New York Public Library 


Monday, July 5, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Tickets, $3.75, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order payable to the Ameri- 
can Library Association to Kenneth King, 
Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward 
Ave., Detroit 2, with stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, before June 21. 

Detroit’s Total Action Against Poverty (TAP) 
Program——Richard Strichartz, controller, 
City of Detroit 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 


Monday, July 5, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Samuel L. Simon, chairman 

The Illiteracy Equation—James J. McFadden, 
acting commissioner, Department of Labor, 
New York 


Wednesday, July 7, 1:30-5:30 p.m. 


Libraries, Labor, and the War against Urban 

Poverty—The Inner City Tour 

The tour will include stops at: 

The Trade Union Leadership Council, a 
model civil rights organization, center for 
an experimental library project sponsored 
by the Detroit Public Library and Wayne 
State University 

The nation’s first community action center 
operating under the poverty program 

Drive through two urban renewal areas 

UAW-sponsored Drop-In Center for Re- 
tirees 

Solidarity House, international headquar- 
ters of the UAW 

Cost and deadline for securing tour tickets 
will be announced later. 


Thursday, July 8, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with American Association of 
State Libraries, Public Library Association, 
Children’s Services Division, Young Adult 
Services Division, and Library Service to the 
Blind Round Table 

For program see American Association of 
State Libraries 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


Tuesday, July 6, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Education Divi- 
sion and ‘Library Administration Division 
For program see Library Education Division 


Thursday, July 8, 7:45 a.m. 


State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $3.25, to be purchased at ALA Cen- 
tral Ticket Desk 

Toward Better World Understanding 

Presiding, Mrs. Janie Gooch, Belmont High 
School, Dayton 

Introductions 
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Roll call by states 
Improving the Teaching of World Affairs— 
Mrs. Dorothy Collings, educational liaison 


officer, External Relations Division, United 
Nations, New York 


Thursday, July 8, 10:00 am. 


Membership meeting 

Presiding, Virginia McJenkin, AASL presi- 
dent 

Old business 

New business 

Presentation of awards 


Thursday, July 8, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Eleanor E. Ahlers, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Olympia, Wash., 
AASL vice-president and president-elect 

Educational Programs for Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren and Youth—--Carl L. Marburger, ex- 
ecutive administrative assistant, Detroit 
Public Schools 

Mount Royal Elementary School Library: a 
report with visual presentation—-Mrs. Alice 
C. Rusk, Bureau of Library Services, Balti- 
more Public Schools 


Knapp Schoo! Libraries Project 


Wednesday, July 7, 2:00 p.m. 
Friday, July 9, 2:00 p.m. 


Film and filmstrip showings 


Legislation Committee 
Wednesday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Cora Paul Bomar, chairman 
Federal Participation in School Library De- 
velopment 
Role of the U.S. Office of Education 
Role of the Schoo] Librarian 
Participants—representatives from Library 
Services Branch, USOE, and members of 
AASL Legislation Committee 


Supervisors Section 
Friday, July 9, 12:15 p.m. 


Luncheon and membership meeting 

Tickets, $4.50, to be purchased at ALA Cen- 
tral Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Sara Jaffarian, chairman 

Toe in the Door—Philip J. Weaver, superin- 
tendent of schools, Greensboro, N.C. 

Business meeting 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


Monday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with the RSD History Section 
_ and the ALA Audio-Visual Committee 


For program see Reference Services Division 


Thursday, July 8, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, ASL presi- 
dent 

Business meeting 

Review of the year’s work 

Inauguration of incoming president 


Thursday, July 8, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Adult Services Division, 
Public Library Association, Children’s Ser- 
vices Division, Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion, and Library Service to the Blind 


Round Table 


Session I 

Presiding, William Chait, PLA president 

Widening the Horizons of the Culturally De- 
prived—-George Esser, director, North 
Carolina Fund 

Experiments in Reaching the Culturally De- 
prived: Reports from Public Libraries— 
speakers to be announced 

What Can We Do?—group discussion 

Moderator, Otto Yntema, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo 


Thursday, July 8, 2:00 p.m. 
Session II 
Presiding, Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton 
A panel will respond to the questions raised 
by the morning discussion groups i 
Moderator, Otto Yntema 
Panel members to be announced 


Summary and evaluation of the meeting—Mrs. 
Eleanor T. Smith, ASD president 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION 
Saturday, July 3, 6:30 p.m. 
Reception (cash bar) 


Saturday, July 3, 7:30 p.m. 


Recognition Banquet 

Presiding, Charles E. Reid, ALTA president 

Tickets, $6.75, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order payable to American 
Library Association to Edward Strable, 


ALTA office, ALA headquarters. 
Recognition of ALTA members 
Announcement of Trustee Citation Winners 
Speaker: to be announced 


Sunday, July 4, 10:00 am. 


ALTA Assembly of State Associations 

Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy D. Corrigan, Rock- 
ford, Il., first vice-president and president- 
elect 

Trustee USA: A National Inventory of Trus- 
teeship—a symposium devoted to an inves- 
tigation of the current state of library trus- 
teeship in the United States, studying the 
subject from three levels—national, state, 
and local—and providing an opportunity 
for regional directors, delegates, alternates, 
librarians, and trustees to contribute to the 
inventory. 


Sunday, July 4, 12:30 p.m. 
Informal buffet luncheon 
Tickets, $4.50, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order payable to the Ameri- 
can Library Association to Edward Strable, 


ALTA office, ALA headquarters. 


Sunday, July 4, 2:00 p.m. 


Trustee USA: A National Inventory of Trus- 
teeship—continuation of ALTA Assembly of 
State Associations 


Monday, July 5, 2:00 p.m. 


Membership meeting 

Presiding, Charles E. Reid 
Reports of committees 
Introduction of incoming officers 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 


Thursday, July 8, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Archie L. McNeal, ACRL president 

Membership meeting 

The Changing Role of Libraries—William T. 
Knox, special assistant, President’s Science 
Advisory Committee, Washington, D.C. 


College Libraries Section 
Friday, July 9, 12:00 noon 
Departure of busses to University of Wind- 
sor 
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Friday, July 9, 12:30 p.m 

Luncheon 

Tickets for round-trip bus fare and luncheon 
can be purchased at ALA Central Ticket 
Desk. Busses will return to Detroit in the 
late afternoon. Advance reservation can 
also be made by writing to William F. 
Dollar, University of Wantees Windsor, 
Ontario. 


Friday, July 9, 2:00 p.m. 


Breaking Barriers: National, Racial, and Re- 
ligious 

Speaker: Reed Harris, director, Information 
Center Service, United States Information 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Business meeting 


Junior College Libraries Section 
Wednesday, July 7, 8:30 a.m. 
Workshop sessions—to be announced 


Wednesday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Elizabeth E. Martin, chairman 

` Business meeting 

Report on action of ALA-~AAJC Committee 

Role and Functions of the Junior College Li- 
brary—a panel discussion 

Speaker: John F. Harvey, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia 

Moderator: James W. Pirie, Charles Stewart 
Mott Library, Flint, Mich. 

Reaction panel: Philip Gannon, Lansing Com- 
munity College, Lansing, Mich.; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia C. Baker, Gambier, Ohio; Harriett 
Genung, Mount San Antonio College, Wal- 
nut, Calif. 


Wednesday, July 7, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 
Display of materials 


Subject Specialists Section 


AGRICULTURE AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
SUBSECTION 


Thursday, July 8, 4:30 p.m. 


Centers of Information—a pariel discussion 

Moderator: Fleming Bennett, University of 
Florida, Gainesville 

Panel members: Ljubo Lulich, Pesticides In- 
formation Center, National Agricultural Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C.; others to be an- 
nounced 
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Thursday, July 8, 8:30 pm. 
Business meeting 


ART SUBSECTION 
Wednesday, July 7, 1:00 p.m. 
Informal luncheon in the Detroit Institute of 
Arts Cafeteria 
Wednesday, July 7, 2:30 p.m. 


The Archives of American Art-—Garnett Mc- 
Coy, archivist 


Wednesday, July 7, 3:30 p.m. 
Tour of the Detroit Institute of Arts Library 


Wednesday, July 7, 4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Presiding, William J. Dane, chairman 


Thursday, July 8, 10:30 a.m. 


Tour of the Art Department and Rare Book 
Section of the Detroit Public Library 


Thursday, July 8, 5:30 p.m. 


Museum Curators and Art Libraries—Fred J. 
Cummings, curator of European art, De- 
troit Institute of Arts 


Thursday, July 8, 7:30 p.m. 


Dinner 
Tickets by advance reservation 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN SUBSECTION 
Thursday, July 8, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Andrew Turchyn, chairman 

Business meeting 

Slavic and East European Studies and the Li- 
brary: A Professor’s View—speaker to be 
announced 

Acquisition of Slavic and East European Ma- 
terials—a panel discusssion 

Moderator and panel members—to be an- 
nounced 


University Libraries Section 
Wednesday, July 7, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Andrew J. Eaton, chairman 
University Libraries in Developing Countries 
—Lester E. Asheim, International Relations 
Office, ALA headquarters 


Business meeting 
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ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION | i 
LIBRARIES i 


Thursday, July 8 


Seminar on Book Selection 
Purpose: To give an opportunity for librar- 
ians working with the mentally ill, mentally 
retarded, general patients, elderly, and in- 
mates of correctional institutions to exam- 
ine and/or discuss persistent problems which 
occur in book selection in the following 
areas: formulation of book selection poli- 
cies, censorship and book selection, the se- 
lection process, the selector and his tools, 
and the selection of nonbook materials. 
Advance registration required 
For registration blanks write to Mrs. Dorothy 
Romani, Detroit Public Library, Extension 
Department, 8726 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
48202. Registrations cannot be accepted 
after June 28. | | 











Thursday, July 8, 9:45 a.m. 


tA 
Presiding, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Baker, AHIL 
president | 
Introduction to the Seminar 
Speaker—Genevieve M. Casey, Michigan : state 
librarian 





y 
e 
Thursday, July 8, 10:45 a.m. j 
Coffee break 


Thursday, July 8, 11:15 a.m. 


Discussion by small groups 
Group 1—Selection in terms. of the needs of 
the mentally ill and mentally retarded | | 
Discussion leader: Helen L. Price, VA 
Hospital, Topeka, Kan. 
Resource person: Dr. Calvin E. Schorer, 
staff psychiatrist, Detroit Memorial Hos- 
pital i 
Group 2—Selection in terms of the needs of 
general patient service (both long- and 
short-term) and the physically handicapped 
Discussion leader: Mrs. Selma Gale, United 
Hospital Fund of New. York 
Resource person: Dr. Paul H. Voelker, dit 
visional director, Department of Special 
Education, Detroit Board of Education 
Group 3—Selection in terms of geriatric needs 
Discussion leader: Mildred T. Moody, Glen 
Lake State Sanatorium, Minnetonka; 
Minn. 





i 


i 
i 
} 
i 
t 
i 








Resource person: Dr. A. Hazen Price, 
chairman, Committee on Aging, United 
Community Services of Metropolitan 
Detroit 

Group 4—Selection in terms of the needs of 
the correctional institution 

Discussion leader: Marion H. Vedder, Li- 
brary Extension Division, New York 
State Library, Albany 

Resource person: Donald R. Thurston, di- 
rector of treatment, Michigan State De- 
partment of Corrections 


Thursday, July 8, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 

Tickets, $2.50, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order to Mrs. Dorothy Ro- 
mani. 


Thursday, July 8, 1:30-3:00 p.m. 
Small discussion groups continue 


Thursday, July 8, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner, Tickets may be obtained in advance 
when registering for the seminar and will 
also be on sale at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk. Cash bar for cocktails beginning at 
5:30 p.m. Tickets, $6.50. 

Presiding, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Baker 

Summary of Seminar on Book Selection— 
William K. Beatty, AHIL president-elect, 
Archibald Church Medical Library, North- 


western University, Chicago 


Friday, July 9, 12:30 p.m. 

Awards Luncheon 

Tickets to be purchased at ALA Central 
Ticket Desk at $3.50 - 

Presiding, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Baker 

Speaker—Jesse H. Shera, School of Library 
Service, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 

Membership meeting immediately following 
the close of the luncheon 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 
Monday, July 5, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Helen R. Sattley, CSD president 
Business and membership meeting 
Announcement of Frederic G. Melcher Schol- 
arship—Mary Ann Wentroth, Oklahoma 
City Libraries 
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Notable Children’s Books 1940-59: A Re- 
evaluation—Rosemary Livsey, Los Angeles 
Public Library 

Making Bibliographies for Boy Scout Merit 
Badge Pamphlets—Mrs. Freda Freyer, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

Services to Exceptional Children—Harris Mc- 
Claskey, Washington State Library, Olym- 


pia 

“Good Reading”: The Expanded Program of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce— 
Mrs. May Edmonds, Miami Public Library 


Monday, July 5, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Helen R. Sattley 

Learning about Children’s Books and Librar- 
ies in Other Countries 

How International Understanding Grows 
through ALA-CSD Participation in Inter- 
national Organizations such as IFLA and 
IBBYP—Virginia Haviland, Children’s 
Book Section, Library of Congress 

What We Learn by Representing ALA at 
Meetings and Observing in Other Countries 
—Sara I. Fenwick, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

Learning about Children’s Books in Transla- 
tion—Mildred L. Batchelder, ALA head- 


quarters 


Tuesday, July 6, 7:30 p.m. 


Newbery—Caldecott-Wilder Awards Dinner 

Tickets, $7.50, by advance reservation. Tables 
for 10. Cash bar will open at 6:30 P.M. 
Send check or money order payable to 
Mary Belle Long, Schools Department, De- 
troit Public Library, 8726 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 48202. Tickets will be sent by mail. 

Presiding, Helen R. Sattley 

Presentation of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals—Mrs. Sara H. Wheeler, chairman, 
Newbery—Caldecott Awards Committee 
Newbery Medal to Maia Wojciechowska for 

Shadow of a Bull (Atheneum) 

Caldecott Medal to Beni Montresor for 
May I Bring a Friend? (Atheneum) 
Presentation of the Wilder Medal—Frances 

Sullivan, chairman, Laura Ingalls Wilder 
Award Committee 
Reception for Medal winners 


Thursday, July 8, 10:00 am. and 2:00 p.m. 
Joint meeting with American Association of 
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State Libraries, Public Library Association, 
Adult Services Division, Young Adult Ser- 
vices Division, and Library Service to the 
Blind Round Table 

For program see American Association of State 
Libraries . 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
Monday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Current Theories in Administration 


Monday, July 5, 2:00 p.m. 
Reactor panel of librarians 


Monday, July 5, 8:30 p.m. 
Small group meetings—specific problems 


Tuesday, July 6, 2:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by Library Education Division 
and American Association of School Li- 
brarians 

For program see Library Education Division 


Office for Recruitment Advisory Committee 
Wednesday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Andrew Geddes, chairman, Office 
for Recruitment, Regional Representatives 
Recruitment Reappraised 
The New York Program—Harold S. Hac- 
ker, Rochester Public Library, N.Y. 
California: Its Problems and Solutions— 
Page Ackerman, University of California 
Library, Los Angeles 
The New Federal Legislation—-Paxton P. 
Price, Library Services Branch, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Buildings and Equipment Section 
Monday, July 5, 8:30 p.m. 
Cosponsored by Library Administration Divi- 

sion, LAD BES Architecture Committee ‘ 
for Public Libraries, and LAD BES Build- 
ings for College and University Libraries 
For program see Library Administration Di- 
viston 
BUILDINGS COMMITTEE FOR HOSPITAL, 
INSTITUTION, AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES 
Tuesday, July 6, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, William K. Beatty, chairman 

Assembly Line Production: Adaptation and 
Design of Furniture and Equipment for Li- 
braries 
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Theory and Practice of Assembly Line Pro- 
duction—speaker to be announced 

Adaptation and Design of Furniture and) 
Equipment for Improved Methods of Op- 
eration—discussion groups by type of lie! 
brary 

Reports from discussion groups and question 
and answer period 


PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY QUARTERS 
COMMITTEE | 
| 


Wednesday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Richard L. Darling, chairman | 

Recent Publications on School Library} 
Quarters—What Else Is Needed?—a panel, 
discussion 

Panel members to be announced 


Personnel Administration Section 
COMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT HOMES 


Thursday, July 8, 10:00 am. 


Presiding, Peter Spyers-Duran, chairman | 
Opportunities in Retirement Housing—Sid- 
ney Spector, administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 
Question and answer period 





Public Relations Section T 
FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
Wednesday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 

Circle of Friends 
Chairman, Alan Kusler, Rochester Public Li- 
brary, N.Y. | 
Discussion on the organization of F riends 
groups—bylaws, program, projects, pay 
licity, and other subjects 


Wednesday, July 7, 12:15 p.m. 


Luncheon 
Program to be announced 





| 
| 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE | 
Monday, July 5, 4:30 p.m. | 


Presiding, Mrs, Helen E. Wessells, chairman ` | 
A Quizzical Look at Annual Reports—Her- 


man S. Hettinger, president, DMS. Heg- | 
arty & Associates, Inc. 








Circulation Services Discussion Group | 
Wednesday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. ea 


Presiding, Dorothy A. Nicodemus, chairman: 
| 





Security Methods to Forestall Book Thefts: 
a review of past methods of theft control 
and a discussion of new methods of theft 
control 

Speakers to be announced 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
Monday, July 5, 2:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by the AALS/LED/RSD Joint 
Committee to Study the Content of Refer- 
ence Courses 

For program see Reference Services Divi- 
sion 


Tuesday, July 6, 2:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by American Association of 
School Librarians and Library Adminis- 
tration Division 

Presiding, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, LED 
president 

The ALA Commission on Library Education 
and Current Library Education and Per- 
sonnel Problems—a panel discussion 

Panel members: Robert Gitler, Peabody Li- 
brary School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.; Frances 
Henne, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University; Carl W. Hintz, Uni- 
versity of Oregon Library, Eugene, and 
chairman, ALA Commission on a National 
Plan for Library Education; Sarah R. 
Reed, Library Services Branch, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C.; 
Jesse H. Shera, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland; 
Richard B. Sealock, Kansas City, Mo., 
Public Library 

Moderator, Robert E. Lee, Department of 
Librarianship, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia 

Summary—Margaret E. Monroe, Library 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Membership meeting 


Asia Foundation Grant Committee 
Tuesday, July 6, 5:00 p.m. 


Reception 

Cosponsored by International Relations 
Round Table and LED Bogle Memorial 
Fund Committee 

For program see International Relations 
Round Table 
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Bogle Memorial Fund Committee 
Tuesday, July 6, 5:00 p.m. 


Reception 

Cosponsored by International Relations 
Round Table and LED Asia Foundation 
Grant Committee 

For program see International Relations 


Round Table 


Teachers Section. 
Thursday, July 8, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Sarah K. Vann, chairman 
Business and membership meeting 
Introduction of new officers 
Profiles of the Library School Faculty: 
Debits and Credits 
Present Realities—Robert E. Booth, Li- 
brary Science Education Department, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 
“And Gladly Teche”—Jack Dalton, School 
of Library Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity 


Thursday, July 8, 6:00 p.m. 


Social hour 

Special guests will be those who have begun 
their teaching careers within the last three 
years 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Monday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with the Adult Services Divi- 
sion 
For program see Adult Services Division 


Thursday, July 8, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with American Association of 
State Libraries, Adult Services Division, 
Children’s Services Division, Young Adult 
Services Division, and Library Service to 
the Blind Round Table 

For program see American Association of 
State Libraries 


Thursday, July 8, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, William Chait, PLA president 

Membership business meeting 

The Contribution of PLA Committees to 
Public Library Development 

Inauguration of incoming president 
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Interlibrary Cooperation Committee 


Monday, Tuesday, W ednesday 
July 5, 6, 7, 8:30 am. 

State Plans for Library Development—Why 
and How? ; 
Interlibrary Cooperation in California— 
Mrs. Carma Leigh, California State Li- 

brary, Sacramento 

Interlibrary Cooperation in Missouri—Gene 
Martin, Cape Girardeau Public Library, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Interlibrary Cooperation in Oklahoma— 
Esther Mae Henke, Oklahoma State Li- 
brary, Oklahoma City 

Question period 

Advance registration for this series of meet- 
ings is required. Send a postcard with 
your name and address to Interlibrary 
Cooperation Committee Meetings, c/o 
Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters, 
before June 21. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 
Wednesday, July 7, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Josephine E. Weaver, AFLS presi- 
dent 
Business meeting 


Wednesday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Josephine E. Weaver 

Program chairman, Evelyn C. Giles, AFLS 
second vice-president 

Developments in Library Education and 
Adult Services—Margaret Monroe, Library 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison 

Library Accreditation: What It Might Mean 
to Military Libraries—Harold Roth, Pub- 
lic Library, East Orange, N.J. 

Dynamic Library Services for Young Adults 
—Mrs. Audrey Biel, Young Adult Services, 
Detroit Public Library 


Wednesday, July 7, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 
Tickets at ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Speaker to be announced 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 
Tuesday, July 6, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Helen M. Focke, RSD president 
Program chairman, Agnes N. Tysse, Univer- 
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sity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor 
Bibliography and the Reference Librarian: 
Verner W. Clapp, Council on Library Re! 
sources, Inc., Washington, D.C. | 
Business meeting 


AALS/LED/RSD Joint Committee 
to Study the Content of Reference Courses 


Monday, July 5, 2:00 p.m. l 


od 





Presiding, Martha Boaz, chairman 
Program chairman, Thomas J. Galvin, School 
of Library Science, Simmons College, Bos- 
ton 
Design for Change: Preparing Tomorrow's 


Reterence Librarians Today 


The Library Educator Looks at coe. 


Teaching—Samuel Rothstein, School of 
Librarianship, University of British Co- 
lumbia, Vancouver 
Reference Librarians for Today and To- 
morrow: The University Library—Gus- 
tave A. Harrer, Boston University Li- 
braries; The Public Library—Ervin J. | 
Gaines, Minneapolis Public Library 
Preparing Tomorrow’s Reference Librari- 
ans Today—Thomas J. Galvin 
Panel and audience discussion—Martha Boaz, 
moderator T 





New Reference Tools Committee 
Tuesday, July 6, 8:30 p.m. | 
Presiding, Peter Draz, chairman 
Can Our Good Encyclopedias Be Better? 
a panel discussion 
Moderator, Louis Shores, Library Schod), 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


RSD/RSTD Public Documents Interdivisional | 
Committee 
| 


Monday, July 5, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Thomas S. Shaw, chairman | i 
International Documents 
United Nations Documents by Joseph Groes- 
beck, United Nations Library, New York-— 
to be read by Mrs. Elisabeth Nebehay, 
United Nations Library 
The International Exchange Service—J. AL 
Collins, International Exchange Servich, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 





International Document Bibliography—James' 


B. Childs, Serial Division, Library of Con- 
gress eh 


f 
|! 


rn 
1 





History Section 
Monday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 


Cosponsored by the American Association of 
State Libraries and the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee 
Presiding, Dorothy M. Sinclair, chairman 
Program chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Truesdale 
Humes, Information Services, Rochester 
Public Library, N.Y. 
Audio-Visual Materials as Historical Archives 
Oral History: Its Technique and Value— 
Philip Mason, Labor History Archives, 
Wayne State University, Detroit 

The Handling and Preservation of Televi- 
sion Source Materials—Johnn I. Patton, 
WBBM.-TV, Chicago 


Business meeting 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
Monday, July 5, 8:30 p.m. 
Cosponsored by the RSD/RTSD Public Docu- 


ments Interdivisional Committee 
For program see Reference Services Division 


Tuesday, July 6, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Paul S. Dunkin, RTSD president 
Membership meeting 

President’s report 

Reports of section chairmen 

Introduction of new officers 

Social hour (cash bar) 


Tuesday, July 6, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Paul 5. Dunkin 
RTSD and the Big Wide World—Eric Moon, 
editor, Library Journal, R. R. Bowker 
Company, New York 


Acquisitions Section 
Tuesday, July 6, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Alice D. Ball, chairman 
Speaker to be announced 


Cataloging and Classification Section 
Monday, July 5, 8:30 a.m.—12:00 noon 


Presiding, Jennette E. Hitchcock, chairman 

Whats New in Dewey 17—Benjamin A. 
Custer, Dewey Decimal Classification, Li- 
brary of Congress 

Presentation of Margaret Mann Citation 

Bylaws change 

Committee reports 
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Report on the Field Survey of DDC Use 
Abroad 


Introduction of new officers 


Copying Methods Section 
Monday, July 5, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, David C. Weber, chairman 

Library Services and Photocopying 

Simplicity in Photocopy Provision—Samuel 
M. Boone, Photographic Services, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill 

The Interrelationship of Photocopying and 
Interlibrary Services—Martha Shepard, 
Reference Division, National Library, Ot- 
tawa, Canada 


Serials Section 
Wednesday, July 7, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Carol H. Raney, chairman 

Serial Microfilming Projects at the Library 
of Congress—Charles LaHood, Serials Di- 
vision, Library of Congress 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 
Monday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mildred L. Krohn, YASD presi- 
dent 

Membership and business meeting 

Periodical list progress 

Latin America list 

Drama and poetry lists 

Asia list revision 

Disadvantaged Youth Committee 


4-H Club~YASD Conference 


Tuesday, July 6, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Tickets, $3.75, by advance reservation. Send 
check or money order payable to Mary K. 
Peters, Richard Branch, Detroit Public Li- 
brary, 9876 Grand River Ave., Detroit 
48204. Pick up tickets at the YASD table 
near the ALA Central Ticket Desk. 

Presiding, Mildred L. Krohn 

The Adult Model-The Adolescent Reader— 
Armin Grams, Parent Education and Family 
Life, Merrill Palmer School, Detroit 
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Tuesday, July 6, 2:30 p.m. 

Presiding, Mrs. Audrey C. Biel, Detroit Pub- 
lic Library 

Motivating Young Adults to Discuss Books on 
the Air—a panel discussion 

Moderator, Mrs. Audrey C. Biel 

Panel members: Elenora Alexander, Instruc- 
tional Materials Services, Houston Inde- 
pendent School District; Pauline Wilson, 
Young Adult Department, Lakewood Pub- 
lic Library, Lakewood, Ohio; Emmie Lou 
Wilson, Young Adult Department, Detroit 
Public Library; Margaret C. Scoggin, 
New York Public Library 


“Young America Looks at Books”-—Two De- 


troit Public Library book discussions by 
young adults will be produced live with 
Radio Station WDET taping each program 
for later broadcast over Wayne State Uni- 
versity network 
The Sharks and the Sardines by Juan Jose Ar- 
velo 
Moderator, Marcia Keller, Hubbard Branch, 
Detroit Public Library, with four Detroit 
young adults 
Of Human Bondage by Somerset Maugham 
Moderator, Donald Talkington, Cheney 
Branch, Detroit Public Library, with four 
Detroit young adults 


Thursday, July 8, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with the American Association 
of State Libraries, Public Library Associa- 
tion, Adult Services Division, Children’s 
Services Division, and Library Service to the 
Blind Round Table 

For program see American Association of 
State Libraries 


PROGRAM OF ROUND TABLES 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 
Monday, July 5, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Wayne Shirley, chairman 

William Stetson Merrill: Reminiscences of a 
Centenarian—Donald W. Krummel, New- 
berry Library, Chicago 

Libraries, Librarianship, and the Negro— 
Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, School of Li- 
brary Service, Atlanta University 

The First Centenary of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary—Frank Woodford, Detroit 
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EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 
Sunday, July 4, 6:00 p.m. 


-f Banquet. Reception at 5:00 p.m. 


Li 
r 


Tickets, $10, by advance reservation. Tables 
.of nine, $90. Send check or money order to 
Elizabeth Geiser, R. R. Bowker Company, 
1180 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
10036. 


Tuesday, July 6, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Harold H. Laskey, chairman 
Membership meeting 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Monday, July 5, 4:30 p.m. 
Joint meeting with the Unesco Panel 
Presiding, Elizabeth Robb, chairman 


Unesco and Its Library Activities—Carlos 
Victor Penna, Unesco, Paris 


Tuesday, July 6, 5:00 p.m. 
Reception 
Cosponsored by LED Asia Foundation Grant 
Committee and LED Bogle Memorial Fund 
Committee 
Tickets at ALA Central Ticket Desk 
Program to be announced 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 
Sunday, July 4, 2:00 p.m. 
Cosponsored by the ALA Membership Com- 


mittee 

Orientation for persons attending their first 
ALA Conference, new members of ALA, 
JMRT members, and ALA members eligi- 
ble for JMRT (ALA members under 35 
years of age or less than five years in the 
profession) ; 

Presiding, Marvin Scilken, chairman 

The New Member and ALA—Frederick H. 
Wagman, ALA Immediate Past President 

Representatives of ALA divisions, library 
schools, the Committee for a Greater ALA, 
and other noted librarians will also attend 


Sunday, July 4, 4:30 p.m. 
Informal “Get Acquainted” coffee hour for all 
attending orientation session 
Tuesday, July 6, 5:30 p.m. 


Cocktail hour (cash bar) for JMRT members 
and friends 





Tuesday, July 6, 6:30 p.m. 

Dinner 

Tickets at ALA Central Ticket Desk 

Presiding, Marvin Scilken 

Education for Librarianship in the Soviet 
Union—Mr. L. Vladimirov, director, Dag 
Hammarskjöld Library, United Nations, 
New York 


Thursday, July 8, 4:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 

Presiding, Marvin Scilken 

The Future of JMRT 

JMRT members and all eligible for JMRT 
membership are invited to attend 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 
ROUND TABLE 


Monday, July 5, 4:30 p.m. 


Program to be announced 


Tuesday, July 6, 4:30 p.m. 


Program to be announced 


Thursday, July 8, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 

Joint meeting with American Association of 
State Libraries, Public Library Associa- 
tion, Adult Services Division, Children’s 
Services Division, and Young Adult Services 
Division 

For program see American Association of 
State Libraries 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Monday, July 5, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Marjorie G. Williams, chairman 
Let the Chips Fall—Lewis C. Naylor, Cuya- 
hoga County Public Library, Cleveland 


Thursday, July 8, 8:00 am. 


Breakfast meeting 
Program to be announced 


PROGRAM OF COMMITTEES 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 
Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 
July 5, 6, 8, 9 
12:15-1:45 p.m. 
Film showings 
Chairman, William T. Peters, Detroit Public 
Library 
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Monday, July 5, 10:00 a.m. 
Cosponsored by the RSD History Section and 
the American Association of State Libraries 
For program see Reference Services Division 
Thursday, July 8, 8:30 p.m. 
Program to be announced 


INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
DOCUMENTATION 


Thursday, July 8, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Jesse H. Shera, chairman 

Series of movies relating to documentation 
and information retrieval-—arranged by 
Joseph Becker, Bethesda, Md. 

Discussion on methods of cooperation in the 
distribution of compatible tapes of library 
holdings—Edward Heiliger, Florida At- 
lantic University Library, Boca Raton 

MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Sunday, July 4, 2:00 p.m. 


Cosponsored by Junior Members Round 
Table 

For program see Junior Members Round 
Table 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 
Monday, July 5, 2:00 p.m. 


Program to be announced 


PROGRAM OF AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Thursday, July 8, 9:30 am. 
Registration at Detroit Public Library 


Thursday, July 8, 10:30 a.m. 
Program to be announced 


Thursday, July 8, 1:30 p.m. 


Program to be announced 


Thursday, July 8, 4:30 p.m. 


Bus trip—visit to musical instrument collec- 
tion of Mrs. Michael Freeman 


Thursday, July 8, 7:00 p.m. 
Outdoor supper at Oakland University 
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Thursday, July 8, 8:30 p.m. 

Opening concert, Meadow Brook Festival, De- 
troit Symphony Orchestra, Sixten Ehrling 
conducting, Isaac Stern soloist (general ad- 
mission seating on the grass) 

Note: A package price will pay for eae 
tation, supper, and concert. Limited to fifty. 
Reservations are to be sent to William Hul- 
sker, Wayne State University Library, De- 
troit, by July 1. 


Friday, July 9, 9:00 a.m. 
Departure of bus to Ann Arbor 

Friday, July 9, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting at the University of Mich- 

igan 

Friday, July 9, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon 
Speaker to be announced 


Friday, July 9, 2:00 p.m. 
Tour of new music building and music li- 


brary 
Bus will return to Detroit at 4:30 P.M. 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Wednesday, July 7, 9:30 a.m. 


Registration at the Detroit Public Library 


Wednesday, July 7, 10:30 a.m. 
Panel: Jessie Bonstelle and Theatre in Detroit 


Wednesday, July 7, 2:00 p.m. 
Panel: The Negro in the American Theatre 


PHASE 3 KNAPP PROJECT WINNERS 

The schools which will receive grants to partici- 
pate in Phase 3 of the Knapp School Libraries 
Project have been announced. The grants, for 
which teacher education institutions were coap- 
plicants, are to be used to demonstrate the edu- 
cational benefits of a stepped-up school library ‘ 
program in specific communities. The schools 
and the coapplying teacher education institutions 
are: 1) Roosevelt High School, Portland, Ore- 
gon; coapplicant, Portland State College, also in 
Portland. 2) Farrer Junior High School, Provo, 
Utah; coapplicant, Brigham Young University, 
also in Provo. 3) Oak Park and River Forest 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois; coapplicant, 
University of Illinois, Funds allotted to the schools 
over a three-year period will provide chiefly for 
additional purchases of library materials, employ- 
ment of additional staff, and enlargement and im- 
provement of physical facilities. 
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CONFERENCE NOTES 


ALA Group Insurance Plan 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. 
Conference delegates may obtain information 
there on the income protection plan which 
has been broadened to four plans of weekly 
income benefit protection instead of the two 
formerly available. In addition, the duration 
of payments for a disability due to accident 
has been lengthened from two years to five 
years. Information about ALA’s major medi- 
cal plan for personal members and their 
families is also available. 


Central Ticket Desk 


As a convenience for conference delegates, an 
ALA Central Ticket Desk will be located in 
Cobo Hall near the ALA Registration Desk. 
The ticket desk can be used by official groups 
for the sale during the conference of tickets 
for breakfast, luncheon, dinner, and other so- 
cial functions. Those responsible for such 
functions who wish to make use of this facil- 
ity should request additional information 
from the Conference Arrangements Office at 
ALA headquarters. 


Conference Registration Fees 


Registration facilities will be set up in Cobo 
Hall. Fees are as follows: full week—$7.50 to 
members and $12.50 to nonmembers; daily 
fee--$3 to members and $5 to nonmembers. 
To be eligible for the $7.50 and $3 rates, 
members must present their 1965 ALA per- 
sonal membership card at the time of regis- 
tration. Special fees of $3.75 for the week or 
$1.50 per day will be available to library 
schoo] students indicating their status when 
registering. There is no advance registration; 
registration will open on Sunday, July 4, at 
10:00 A.M. 


Library School Reunions 


Wednesday, July 1, has been designated by 
the Detroit Conference Program Committee 
as the official day for library school reunions 
during the conference. The following schools 
have indicated their intention to hold re- 
unions: Atlanta; California; Catholic Uni- 
versity; Chicago; Columbia; Denver; Drexel; 
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Emory; Florida; Illinois; Indiana; Kansas; 


Kent; Kentucky; Michigan; Minnesota; 
North Carolina; Oklahoma; Pittsburgh—Car- 
negie; Pratt; Rutgers; Simmons; Texas; 


Washington; Western Michigan; Western Re- 
serve. Details about time, place, type of func- 
tion, and how tickets may be acquired will be 
given in the Official Program. 


Placement Center 


The U.S. Employment Service, in cooperation 
with its affiliated State Employment Security 
agencies and by arrangement with the Mich- 
igan State Employment Services, will provide 
placement service during the conference. This 
service will be available Sunday, July 4, 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m.; Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, July 5, 6, 7, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 
p.M.; and Thursday, July 8, 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 
P.M. 

Those who plan to attend the conference 
and wish to utilize the Employment Service 
facilities should note the procedures outlined 
below. 

Advance Registration: Deadline, June 11. 
Experience indicates that both employers and 
applicants can be served most effectively when 
vacancies and applications for positions are 
registered in advance. More than 2000 local 
Employment Service offices have the appropri- 
ate forms and will assist in their preparation. 

Employers: List vacancies at your nearest 
State Employment Service local office no later 
than June 11l, requesting that they be for- 
warded to the annual conference. Provide 
adequate descriptions of academic and ex- 
perience requirements, position content, and 
opportunities for professional growth. The 
policy of the U.S. Employment Service pro- 
hibits the acceptance of a job order which 
bears discriminatory specifications in respect 
to race, creed, color, or national origin. 

Applicants: Register at your nearest Em- 
ployment Service office no later than June 11, 
requesting that your application be forwarded 
to the Conference Placement Center. Provide 
adequate details of your academic achievement 
and experience. Be sure to specify the cities, 
states, and/or regions in which you will con- 
sider offers of employment; mention the mini- 
mum salary desired. 

Activating Advance Registrations at the 
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Center: Please contact the Conference Place- 
ment Center immediately on arrival to con: 
firm advance registrations and to furnish con- 
ference Ea 

„Registration at the Center: Initial registra- 
tions will be taken at the center as an ac 
commodation to those employers and appli- 
cants who were unable to register in advance. 

Those who cannot attend the conference 
and who wish to avail themselves of the Con- 
ference Placement Service may apply for the 
service at the nearest local office of their State 
Employment Service. Their orders or applica- 
tion forms will also be forwarded to the Con- 
ference Placement Center where they will bb 
made available for review by employers or 
applicants. Individuals indicating an interest 
in applications or orders of those not in at- 
tendance will be requested to establish direct 
contact by correspondence. 

Follow-up: Employer and applicant fone 
tration will be returned to appropriate offices 
of the State Employment Services for follow- 


up on conference referrals or subsequent re- 
cruitment and referral assistance, if desired. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT 


The Library Technology Project’s exhibit will 
occupy Booth 204 in Cobo Hall during the De- 
troit Conference. A new exhibit is being con- 
structed which will depict LTP’s activities through 
the use of photographs, drawings, and other ma- 
terials. The booth will be manned at all time; 
during exhibit hours by LTP staff, and all visitors 
are welcome. 

Mrs. Judith Krug, research analyst for the new 
Office for Research, will make her headquarters 
at the LTP booth throughout the conference. The 
purpose of the Office for Research is to act as a 
clearinghouse of information on the study and 
research being done by the entire library profes- 
sion. Mrs. Krug would like to talk to representa- 
tives of groups or individuals who have programs, 
plans, or ideas for research pertaining to library 
service and librarianship. She is also interested 
in learning of research in these areas which is in 
progress or recently finished to complete the in- 
ventory she is compiling. eee 





THE MANAGEMENT OF ARCHIVES 
T. R. Schellenberg 


This book contains a thorough exposition of the methods of arranging and describ- 


ing textual, cartographic, and pictorial, records of private and public origin. The . 


work is divided into two parts. In the first 


section the author discusses the develop- 


ment of archival principles and techniques in the United States. In the second part 


he discusses the application of archival: principles and techniques, the arrangement 


of record units, the preparation of catalogs, indexes, and other “finding” aids, and 


the arrangement and description of cartographic and pictorial tecords. 





$12.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10027 
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CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN TORONTO 
June 26~—July 1, 1965 


The twentieth annual conference of the Ca- 
nadian Library Association—Association Ca- 
nadienne des Bibliothéques will be held in 
Toronto, Ontario, during the International 
Cooperation Year of 1965. Librarians, trus- 
tees, and Friends of Libraries from the 
United States and Canada are being invited 
and encouraged to attend with a view to mak- 
ing this truly a library conference of interest 
to all North America. The theme of the con- 
ference is New Directions for Canada’s Li- 
braries. 

There will be more than 100 programs and 
meetings. In particular, there are to be five 
workshops meeting either prior to the confer- 
ence or during it. The first series of work- 
shops, People and Libraries, opens on Satur- 
day, June 26, sponsored by the Adult Ser- 
vices Section and the Canadian Library Trus- 
tees’ Association to consider the particular 
needs of adult education. The second work- 
shop, meeting on the same day, will be spon- 
sored by the Canadian School Library Associ- 
ation. School Library Standards for Canada 
will be discussed with the expert advice of 
Eleanor Ahlers. The third workshop will con- 
sider the current problems of music libraries 
and is being sponsored by the Canadian 
Music Library Association. 

The two remaining workshops will be held 
Wednesday, June 30. One will consider the 
current problems of university and college 
libraries, including standards for university 
libraries, and will meet all day at York Uni- 
versity. The other workshop, open only to the 
directors of the provincial library services of 
Canada, will consider the results of a survey 
made informally by these departments and by 
the territorial departments to consider library 
plans for the future. It is expected that Fran- 
cis St. John will be consultant for the latter 
group. 

The main conference will open on Sunday, 
June 26, with an interdenominational service 
at 7 P.M. to promote unity. Roman Catholic, 
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Protestant, and Jewish officials will take part, 
and music is being supplied by the Canadian 
Music Library Association. At 8:30 p.M. the 
first general session is to be held, featuring a 
series of talks by outstanding leaders in edu- 
cation and library work. 

The International Cooperation Year lunch- 
eon is to be held on Monday, June 28, at 
which Major-General Daniel Spry will speak. 

Library education will receive particular 
attention at the conference. A general meeting 
with Donald Swanson as speaker on Tuesday, 
June 29, will be open to the entire conference. 
The closing session is to be a luncheon on 
Thursday, July 1, and the speaker, Neal Har- 
low, will discuss library education and make 
recommendations for the future. Canada is 
increasing the number of its library schools, 
and already the Department of Universities 
of the Province of Ontario has announced the 
establishment of a graduate library school for 
the University of Western Ontario at London. 
There have been surveys of library schools 
needed in other areas and the question will be 
one. of the liveliest ones at this conference. 

On Wednesday, June 30, there will be 
metropolitan tours of Toronto ending at 5:30 
P.M. and followed at 6:30 P.M. by the con- 
ference banquet. To raise money for the 
Scholarship, Bursary, and Loan Fund there 
will be a benefit dinner with cabaret on Tues- 
day, June 29, at which a most entertaining 
program is promised. 

-To welcome United States visitors, a series. 
of parties has been planned by the Scholar- 
ship and Bursaries Committee so that there 
will be a party every evening when no con- 
ference reception is planned. 

All meetings are to be at the Royal York 
Hotel which is also prepared to supply room 
accommodations for the delegates. The hotel 
is fully air-conditioned and is one of the most 
beautiful in Canada—Elizabeth H. Morton, 
executive director, CLA-ACB. 
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Introducing Windsor 


by Ruth Heyd 


Librarians are as susceptible as other mortals 
to the allurement of crossing borders, of ex- 
ploring foreign ports of call. You too will 
have the opportunity to visit briefly in a 
foreign country when you attend the ALA 
conference in Detroit July 4-10. 

Windsor, Ontario, the most southerly city 
in Canada and the largest metropolis on the 
Canada—United States border, is just a few 
minutes drive from downtown Detroit by 
either tunnel or bridge. Settlement along the 
Canadian shore of the Detroit River began 
in the mid-1700’s, when French pioneers de- 
veloped farm sites just south of Windsor, 
When Detroit fell to the Americans in 1796, 
the capital of the Western District was moved 
across the river to what is now Sandwich. 
In the 1830s, the town site which later be- 
came Windsor grew up opposite the foot of 
Woodward Avenue. Chosen as the terminal of 
the Great Western Railway, Windsor moved 
ahead rapidly and was incorporated as a city 
in 1892. 

Roughly five million American visitors 
cross the Detroit River each year, en route 
for business or pleasure excursions in various 
parts of Canada. With a combination of hu- 
man and mechanized traffic, the Detroit River 
is now the world’s busiest waterway. Our 
metropolitan population was approximately 
196,940 in 1964, and the establishment of new 
industrial sites in Windsor during 1965 will 
mean an influx of workers into the area. 

A program of urban renewal, redevelop- 
ment, and beautification in the heart of the 
city has been under way since 1956 and im- 
provements are quite apparent. The Cleary 
Auditorium and Memorial Convention Hall, 
which faces on the river opposite Detroit’s 
Cobo Hall where the ALA will meet, was 
completed in 1960. Its facilities have helped 
to attract a record number of conventions and 
cultural groups to our city. Further water- 
front improvements are planned, and the 
city fathers have chosen to develop property 
along Riverside Drive as a park site as our 
municipal centennial project. City Hall, a 


county court building, and a_ provincial 
tourist office are all recent additions to the 
Civic Centre plan. 

Educational facilities in Windser have also 
expanded rapidly. The young University of 
Windsor (the campus is located just opposite 
the Ambassador Bridge exit) now has four 
affiliated colleges, while the Western Ontario 
Institute of Technology and the Windsor 
Teachers College have both been open since 
1958. The Hiram Walker Historical Museum 
on the Cleary Auditorium site was another 
public cultural resource completed in 1958. 
There are four radio and one television sta- 
tions here, and our daily paper has won sev- 
eral national awards. 

Windsor has pioneered in Canadian medi- 
cal and welfare services with the first doctor- 
sponsored, prepaid, community medical plan, 
the first amalgamated health unit, and the first 
child guidance clinic in the country. Recrea- 
tion facilities and homes for senior citizens 
are among the finest in Ontario. 

If you should decide to spend a few hours 
or days in Windsor during the conference, 
may we suggest the following attractions. 

The Elmwood Casino on Dougall Road is 
billed as Canada’s largest supper club and 
features good food, dancing, and top-rank 
entertainers from New York and Hollywood. 
Other night spots worth visiting are Adam 
Martini’s on Riverside Drive or the Top Hat 
Supper Club, the Killarney Castle, and the 


Viscount Motor Hotel, all downtown. 


è Miss Heyd is head 
of the reference de- 
partment, Windsor 
Public Library. 
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Windsor’s Duty Free Center located in the 
Prince Edward Hotel (at the tunnel exit) 
guarantees prompt delivery of tax-free liquor, 
cigarettes, or perfume for U.S. visitors. 

Other items which may be purchased are 
authentic Canadian handicrafts from the Wil- 
listead Art Gallery gift shop, or British wool- 
ens and Liberty silks at McCance’s English 
Shop and antique jewelery at Lettner’s (both 
on Ouellette Avenue, the main street). 

Among things to see within walking dis- 
tance of the tunnel is the previously men- 
tioned Hiram Walker Museum, 254 Pitt Street 
West, a small jewel of a historical showcase 
set in a building which served as local War 
of 1812 headquarters. Summer hours are: 
Tuesday~Friday, 10 a.M.-5 P.M, 7-9 P.M.; 
Saturday, 10 A.M.—5 p.m.; and Sunday, 2-5 
p.M. The main branch of the Windsor Public 
Library system is situated at the corner of 





U.S. CUSTOMS REGULATIONS 


U.S. Customs regulations permit returning resi- 
dents of the United States, who have been in 
Canada for not less than 48 hours, to bring 
back, duty-free, articles acquired as an incident 
to the trip for personal or household use to the 
value of $100 for each member of the family 
in the party. The articles may be carried or 
shipped into the United States, provided they 
are declared at the border on the purchaser’s 
first return to the U.S. Parents may group their 
exemption, together with the exemption of their 
minor or dependent children, to one or more 
articles exceeding $100 in value. This exemp- 
tion is allowed every thirty days. 

Visitors remaining less than 48 hours may take 
back for personal or household use merchandise 
to the value of $10 duty- and tax-free, other 
than alcoholic beverages, perfume containing 
alcohol, or tobacco products. Members of a 
family are not permitted to combine the value 
of their purchases under this exemption. 

Bona fide gifts, up to a value of $10, of articles 
other than alcoholic beverages, perfume con- 
taining alcohol, or tobacco products may be 
sent to a person in the United States duty-free. 
This privilege is available every 24 hours. 

Although values for customs purposes are 
determined in most instances on wholesale value, 
which may be less than the visitor paid, he 
must state the price paid. The customs officer 
is the only one authorized to determine the 
value on which duty is to be assessed. 
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Park Street and Victoria Avenue, three blocks 
left of the tunnel auto exit. We are open from 
9 a.M.8 P.M. Monday to Friday and © amM— 
5 P.M. on Saturdays. 

A short bus or car ride from the heart, of 
town will take you to Willistead Art Gallery 
and Willistead Library. Both are housed in 
the gracious nineteenth-century mansicn Wil- 
listead, notable for its Tudor styling aad fine 
timbering. It was formerly the residence of 
Edward Chandler Walker, the distiller’s son. 
Flower fanciers will like a side trip te Jack- 
son Park at the head of Ouellette Avenue. 

During the July 1—4 holiday period, an In- 
ternational Freedom Festival has been held 
since 1959, sponsored by Windsor and De- 
troit civic and cultural organizations. To cele- 
brate the birthdays of our two countries, 
parades, sports competitions, a giant fire- 
works display, and many other activities are 
held in both cities. 

How do you reach Windsor and all it has to 
offer? Since ALA conference activities will be 
centered at Cobo Hall, the shortest route to 
Windsor is via the Detroit-Windsor Tunnel. 
The terminal entrance is at Woodbridge and 
Randolph streets, four blocks east of Cobo 
Hall. It can be reached on foot from Cobo 
Hall by walking east on Jefferson Avenue past 
the Veterans Memorial Building and the Ford 
Auditorium. The tunnel bus may be boarded 
at the terminal entrance. However, it issusually 
more convenient to catch the bus at the be- 
ginning of the route on Griswold Street be- 
tween Fort and Lafayette streets. This also 
is a four-block walk, north on Griswold 
Street. Tunnel fare is 25 cents by bus (four 
tickets for 90 cents), or, if you go through by 
ear, it is 60 cents for automobile anc driver 
plus 10 cents per passenger. You may drive 
your own car through the tunnel or ever the 
Ambassador Bridge. Bring your state motor 
vehicle registration for identification. 

If you were born in the United States, birth 
certificate or travel documents are not re- 
quired to cross the border. Naturalized citi- 
zens are asked to show their citizenship 
papers, and resident aliens present their bor- 
der crossing card. You simply state the pro- 
posed length of your stay in Canada and the 
purpose of the visit; the border crossing for- 
malities are relatively painless. eee 
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Detroit Restaurants 


compiled by Merna Robideau 


Ten or fifteen years ago, the word in De- 
troit was: “If you want a good meal, go to 
New York.” Cobo Hall, with its vast attrac- 
tion for conventions, has helped change the 
picture. Visitors now find it possible to eat 
well at many Detroit restaurants. Not all the 
eating places are gourmets’ delights. Some are 
noted more for decor or view; some are ade- 
quate, no more. Some are plainly pedestrian 
and, naturally, within walking distance of con- 
vention facilities. 

The following is a selection of restaurants, 
some grouped by location, some by reputation 
or type. Those starred have the compiler’s 
personal stamp of approval. “L” indicates 
luncheon, “D” indicates dinner. Notes sug- 
gest specialties, closing hours, and phone 
numbers where reservations are advised or 
hours are in question. Dinner prices are ap- 
proximate. 


INTERNATIONAL DINING 


The cultural mix in Detroit is a composite 
of many lands. Foreign cookery is fea- 
tured in many restaurants. 


Cafe Gourmet, 16863 Hamilton. French, 
Italian, German, and Russian dishes; fine wines. 
Viennese decor with a musical fountain. $3.50- 
* $6. (UN 2-0520) 


AFRICAN 


Safari Land, 5830 Conner. Palms overhead 
and, on the plate, lion, monkey, rattlesnake, or 
buffalo steak. American food for the timid-but- 
curious. $3.25 up. (LA 1-9398) 


CHINESE 


*Chung’s, 3177 Cass. Cantonese food in a 
serene Oriental setting. Noon to 3 a.m. (831- 
1100) 


è Miss Robideau is an assistant librarian at the 
Detroit Public Library. 


*Forbidden City, 3148 Second. Five minutes 
drive from Cobo. Pagodas, murals, gift shop. 
Noon to 2 a.m. $2.25-$5. (831-0775) 


Golden Dragon, 2954 Cass. Noon to 3 A.M. 
(832-3250) 


New Chinatown, 2914 Cass. Cantonese. 4 p.M.— 
4 a.m. (832-9603) 


Victor Lim’s, 48 West Adams. Eight blocks 
from Cobo. Cantonese food, exotic drinks, splen- 
did setting. Noon to 3 a.m. $2.40 up. (WO 
1-0063) 


GERMAN 


Brauhaus, 3462 East Jefferson. Organ music 
Tuesday, Friday, Saturday p.m. L,D (568-1347) 


Frank Gagens, 870 West McNichols. Monday- 
Friday. L,D (UN 2-3994) 


The Little Cafe, 12601 Gratiot. Twenty min- 
utes drive from Cobo. Noon to midnight daily; 
Sunday, noon to 10 p.m. $2.85-$3.25. (LA 
1-9668 ) 


*Schweizer’s, 260 Schweizer Place. Over 100 
years old. Sauerbraten, potato pancakes, Ger- 
man beers and wines. Antique glass display. 
11 a.m—10 p.m. daily; closed Sunday. $3 up. 
(WO 3-0322) 


GREEK 


*Grecian Gardens, 562 Monroe. Twelve 
blocks from Cobo. Shish-kebab, stuffed grape 
leaves, meusaka with eggplant, pastries. 1] A.m— 
4 a.m. daily; Sunday, to midnight. $1.75-$5.50. 


International Restaurant, 561 Monroe. 


Closed Thursday. (964-9235) 


Laikon Cafe, 569 Monroe. Continental cuisine, 
Athenian chefs. (WO 4-9635) 
ITALIAN 


Famous Italian Cafe, 
(WO 1-3472) 


La Lanterna, 1219 Griswold. Bolognese chef. 
(WO 2-8821) 


2224 Woodward. 
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*Lelli’s, 7618 Woodward. Cannelloni, Brachio- 
line of Beef Lelli. 11 a.m.-10 p.m.; closed Mon- 
day. {TR 2-9289} 


Luigi’s, 404 Clifford. Pizza. (WO 5-5590) 


*Mario’s, 4222 Second. Five minutes drive 
from Cobo. One of the city’s top ten. L,D Mon- 
day~Friday; D Saturday and Sunday. $3.50- 
$6.50. (TE 3-9425) 

Paradiso, 17630 Woodward. 11 a.m—l A.M.: 
closed Sunday. (TO 9-3988) 


*Roma Cafe, 3401 Riopelle. Ten minutes drive 
from Cobo. L,D; closed Sunday. $1.85-$4.50. 
(TE 1-5940) 


*Vannelli’s, 18300 Woodward. (TO 9-6040) 


JEWISH 


*Boesky’s, 20231 James Couzens. Best Kosher 
food, cocktails; near Northland Center. $2.75- 
$5.55. (BR 2-0644) 


Darby's, 10020 West Seven Mile Road. Music 
in lounge. To 2 a.m.; closed Monday. (UN 
2-7642) 

MEXICAN 
Mexican Gardens, 25 West Columbia. Twelve 
blocks from Cobo. 11 am--4 a.m. $1.25-$2.25, 


Mexiean Village, 2600 Bagley. Good tamales, 
chili, tacos, Mexican beer. 11 A.M.—4 A.M. 


MIDDLE EASTERN 
Ali Baba, 50 Manchester. Entertainment: belly 
dancers, magicians, music. L,D (866-4333) 


Cedars, 74 West Columbia. Palms, iron lattices, 
atmosphere. Native dancers from 9:45 P.M. to 
closing. 10 a.m—2 a.m.; closed Sunday. $2.50 
up. (WO 3-7254) 

*The Sheik, 316 East Lafayette. Wines, air- 
conditioned. 11 a.w—ll p.m. (WO 4-8441) 


DOWNTOWN DETROIT— 
QUICK AND INEXPENSIVE 
A snack to hold body and soul together, a 


quick lunch within range of the footsore 
and the budget-conscious are the following. 


Big Boy, 124 Cadillac Square; 30 West Grand 
River, between Woodward and Griswold. Ham- 
burgers, all styles. 


Bonjo Grill, 1458 Broadway. 


Broadway Market, 1377 Broadway. Supervise 
your own sandwich construction; eat it in the 
perpendicular, L 
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Cafeteria, Veteran’s Memorial Building, 
151 West Jefferson. (962-5870) 

Checker Bar, 725 Bates. Huge burgers on 
toasted poppyseed buns, One is a meal. 
Cobo Hall, 1 Washington Boulevard. Cafeteria, 
third floor; coffee shop, first floor. 


Coffee Cup, 628 Woodward. Counter service 
only. 7 A.M.~6 P.M. weekdays. 

Chris and Carl's, 2214 Cass. 24 hours. 
Coach House Bar and Grill, 326 Grand 
River. Every ten minutes a bell rings; your 
check has a lucky number, your drink is 10¢. 
(WO 48144) 

Colonnade Cafeteria, 25 Penobscot Building; 
10 Farwell Building, Griswold néar Grand 
River. 11 a.m.-2:15 ¢.m.; closed Sunday. 
Crowley Milner’s Tea Room, Gratiet and 
Farmer. L (WO 2-2400) 

Danny’s Gin Mil, 1125 Shelby. Piano. 11 
A.Mo4 A.M. 

Flaming Embers, 1570 Woodward. Charcoal 
steaks (tenderized) and lobster tails, 

Frank Collins Bar and Chop House, 1260 
Griswold. For “les girls,” 50-cent cocktails, 
4:30-7 p.m. L,D 

Greenfield’s Cafeteria, 1130 Griswold, six 
blocks from Cobo, 6:30 a.m.-8 P.M., except Sun- 
day; 2951 Woodward, five minutes ride from 
Cobo. Monday-Saturday, 6 a.M—9 P.M.: Sun- 
day, 7 a.M.-9 PM. 


Gus’s Coney Island, 608 Woodward. 24 hours. 
J. L. Hudson Co., 1206 Woodward. Dining 
room, thirteenth floor, for view; buffet and 


counter, mezzanine, Chicken pie, Maurice salad. 
Budget store cafeteria in basement. L 


Junior’s, 112 Clifford. Delicatessen and cafe- * 
teria. Matzo ball soup, corned beef. L 


Kilowatt, 2009 Third. Short orders. (963-4575) 


*Lafayette Coney Island, 1118 West. Lafay- 
ette. Best hot dogs in U.S., topped with: chili, 
piping hot. 24 hours; closed Tuesday. 


Mary’s Sandwich Shop, 2035 Woodward. 
Steaks, chops, ribs. 5 asm—11 P.M. 


Mayfield Chop House, 1422 Griswold. Ten- 
derloin tips. 1] a.m—1L1] p.m. $2 up. 


Mayflower Restaurant, 1508 Woodward. 
Doughnuts, all kinds. L 
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: _ Post House Cafeteria, 130 East Congress, in 


Greyhound Terminal. 


7 Qwikee Do-Nut and Coffee Shop, 25 West 
“Grand River; 339 State; 1020 Shelby; 2001 
Park; 222 West Congress; 500 Griswold. 


Rheame’s Restaurant, 1270 Griswold. 24 


hours. 


Sanders, 621 Griswold, three blocks from Cobo; 
10387 Woodward, five blocks. Cafeteria, fountain. 
Delicious ice creams. 7:30 A.M.—6 P.M.: closed 


oo Sunday. 


Sero’s Chili Parlor, 1439 Griswold. Good strip 
steake $l. 25, 

Stou wafter’s, 1501 Washington Boulevard. Eight 
bh ‘om Cobo. Monday-Saturday, 7:30 a.m— 
$2. 3593.25. 









DOWNTOWN DETROIT— 
LEISURELY AND LUSCIOUS 


With more time and money to spend on 
this pleasant necessity of dining, there are 
a number of good restaurants in the down- 
town Detroit area that are only about five 
minutes by cab from the hotels. 


Domas Chop House, 1431 Times Square, 
` Spòrtsmen’s haunt, Monday-Saturday, 11:30 
AMEI L30 pm. $3.75 up. : 


Brass Rail, 20 West Adams. Exotics entertain 
in lower lounge from 9 p.m. Dinners from $2.50. 


Cork and Embers Room, 500 West Congress 
{Cadillac House Motel, one block from Cobo). 
French Provincial decor; French sauces. 7 A.M~ 
2 A.M.; Sundays to 9 p.m. $2.95-$4.95. (962-3777) 


Caucus Club, 150 West Congress. For the 214- 

hour lunch or plush dinner. Monday-Friday, 

10 aM.-2 a.m.; Saturday, 6 p.m.~2 a.m.; closed 

Sunday. A la carte entrees, $1.55-$6.75. (WO 
_ 5-4970) 


Cliff Bell's, 2030 Park. Turtle soup with sherry, 
Delnionico steak, fish. Monday-Friday, 11:30 
AM2 AM; Saturday from 5 p.m, (961-2800) 


Eastman’s Gaslight Room, 441 West Grand 
River, Closed Sunday, $2.75-85.95. (WO 2-1020) 


Granader’s, 1443 Farmer. Closed Sunday. 


(962-2825) 

Knife and. Fork Club, 516 Howard. Wide 
price range. L,D (WO 2-8981) 

London Chop House, 155 West Congress. 
Detroit's finest, a Holiday award-winner 1954- 
» 64, Dancing. Best wine cellar in Midwest. Mon- 





day-Saturday, 10 a.w.-2 a.m.:; closed Sunday. 


A la carte, $3.75-$7. (962-0278) 


Nader’s, 503 East Jefferson. Five blocks from 
Cobo. Music nightly. Closed Sunday. $2.25- 
$4.95. L,D (WO 2-7333) 


Nicholson’s Steak House, 634 Woodward. 
Six blocks from Cobo. Closed Saturday and 
Sunday. $3 up. L,D 


Pilot House, 211 West Congress. Closed Satur- 
day and Sunday. L.D (965-7373) 


Richelieu’s, 1033 Washington 
Closed Sunday. L,D (962-7390) 


Russell’s Steak House, 340 Grand River. 
Eight blocks from Cobo. Weekdays, 11 amt 
AM.; Saturday-Sunday, 4 p.m-2 am. (WO 
3-6960) 


Sammy Sofferin’s and Wonder Bar, 1221 
Washington Boulevard. Six blocks from Cobo: 
Black bean soup. Closed Sunday. $3 up. LDO 
(WO 1-9242) 

Top of the Flame, 1 Woodward Avenue. One 
block from Cobo. Stouffer’s with a view. Closed 


Sunday. $3.95-$6.50. L,D (965-2600 for reserva 
tions) 


Boulevard. 


GOING FOR A DRIVE? 


A number of metropolitan Detroit's best 
restaurants are away from the midtown 
area, on the sightseeing routes to the 
suburbs. 


*AL Green's, 15301 East Jefferson. Curried 
shrimp, chopped sirloin with mushrooms. LD 
(VA 2-4118 for reservations) 


Aunt Fanny’s, 2244 North Woodward, Royal 
Oak. Southern atmosphere. (LI 8-3100) 


* Botsford Inn, 28000 Grand River at Eight 
Mile Road. Open since 1836, Early American. 
Combine with a visit to Greenfield Village. Sun- 
day “Brunch on the Green”—~an outdoor buffet. 
(GR 4-4800) 


*Dearborn Inn, 20301 Oakwood Boulevard, 
Dearborn. Colonial decor of Greenfield Village. 
(271-2700) 


*Devon Gables, Telegraph Road at West Long 
Lake, Bloomfield Hills. Tuesday-Sunday, noon 
to 9 p.m. $2.25~$5. (MI 4-6800) 


*Fox and Hounds Inn, 1560 North Wood- 
ward, Elizabethan decor, gourmet food. $2.60 
up. L,D (MI 4-4800) 


Hedge’s Wigwam, Woodward at Ten Mile 
Road. Cafeteria. Closed Sunday. L,D (LI 1-1313) 
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*Kingsley Inn, 1495 Woodward, Bloomfield 
Hills, Elaborate menu, gypsy music. (MI 
4-1400) 


Northland Inn's Coach and Four, 21000 
Northwestern Highway. A panoramic view of 
Northland’s shopping area and suburbia. 7 a.m— 
midnight; closed Sunday. $3.75-$5.75, (357- 
4700) 


The Red Carpet, 16427 East Warren. Mon- 
day-5aturday, from 4 pm. (TU 5-8880) 


*Rotunda Inn, 3230 Pine Lake Drive, Pontiac. 
Smorgasbord and dinner at the lakeside. (682- 
0600) 


Silent Woman, 10320 West McNichols. Old 
English. (UN 1-7212) 


*Topinka’s Country House, 24010 West 
Seven Mile Road. $2.95-$6.75. L,D (KE 1-9000) 


Village Manor, 685 St. Clair, Grosse Pointe. 
11 a.m.-8:30 p.m. (TU 2-1110) 


The Vineyards, Franklin Road and James 
Couzens Highway. French chateau atmosphere; 
choice wines. L,D (EL 6-3510) 


SHORT CAB RIDE 


Just a short cab ride away from the center 
of the convention activities are some out- 
standing dining spots. 


*Carl’s Bar and Chop House, 3020 Grand 
River. Beef is king here. Noon to 1 a.m. $2.75- 
$5.50 LD (TE 3-0700) 


Holiday Inn, 1331 Trumbull. Fish fry Friday 
from 5 p.m.; 6 A.M.~1O p.m. (WO 5-0171) 


Jeri’s, 18200 Woodward. Featuring “Over the 
Counter,” an original satirical revue at 9 P.M. 
and midnight, with dinner before and after 
shows; late snacks, beverages. (TO 8-8500) 


*Joey’s Stables, 8800 West Jefferson. Fifteen 
minutes ride from Cobo, Chicken paprikash. 
Monday-Saturday, 11 a.mM.-2 a.m.; closed Sun- 
day. $2.35~$5.45. (VI 3-3636) 


*Little Harry’s, 2681 East Jefferson. Piano 
music. Dining rooms are Federal Period and 
handsome. Closed Sundays. $2.95 up. L,D (LO 
8-0075) 


Monte’s Rathskellar, 6521 John R. Street. 
Bavarian decor and good prime ribs. Complete 
dinners for $3.75. Closed Sunday. L,D (TR 
1-1665) 
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*Muer’s Oyster House, 2000 Gratiot. Ten 
minutes ride from Cobo. Detroit's largest sea- 
food house. Closed Sunday and holidays $2.75- 
$6. L.D 


Red Kemp’s, 2261 East Jefferson. Closed Sun- . 
day. $2.50-$5, (LO 7-0820) 


Roostertail, foot of Marquette Drive at the 
Detroit River. Three floor shows nightly. Closed 
Sunday. $3.75-$8.25. L,D (VA 3-2000) 


NEAR THE MAIN LIBRARY 


*Act IV, 2990 West Grand Boulevard. Ten 
minutes ride from Cobo. Plush cabaret for 
theatregoers, Monday-Saturday, 11 A.m.~2 A.M.: 
closed Sunday. $3.75-$7.95. (873-4600 } 


*AL Green’s Coach Stop, Fisher Building 
Concourse, Second Avenue and West Grand 
Boulevard. (871-2790) 


Carson’s Supper Club, 6001 Woodward. 
Music. Closed Sunday. L.D (TR 4-0417) 


Clam Shop, 2675 East Grand Boulevard. 11 
A.M.—l a.m.; closed Sunday. 


Detroit Institute of Arts (Kresge Court), 
5200 Woodward, across from the library. Lunch 
or tea: salads, sandwiches, desserts. 1] a.m—5 
p.m.; closed Monday. 


Eckner’s Chop House, 6501 Second. Simple 
menu, prime beef. Closed Saturday and Sunday. 
(TR 1-1790) 


*Fisher’s 666 Restaurant, 
Closed Sunday. L,D (TR 3-9666) 


666 Lothrop. 


Harlan House Aged and Rare Room, John 
Lodge Expressway at Milwaukee. Entertain- 
ment, continental cuisine, cocktails. Daily. $2.90- 
$5.50. L,Ð (TR 4-0700) 


Key Pub, 6515 Second. Sandwiches, cocktails. | 
(873-1313) 


Lexington Hotel, 2970 West Grand Boulevard. 
Colonial charm in the Tavern-on-the-Green and 
New England Room. Closed Sunday. L,D (TR 
2.7200) 


*Living Room Lounge, 58 Lothrop. Homey, 
good quality. (874-0505) 


*Mr. Mike’s, 6064 Woodward. Popular, so 
phone. Closed Sunday. L.D (TR 1-6722} 


Red Mill, 7331 Woodward. Cocktail lounge, 
nice rooms. 11 a.mM-2 4.m.; closed Sunday. 
(TR 1-2080) 
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ACROSS THE BORDER 


You may want to take the tunnel or the Am- 
bassador Bridge across the Detroit River for 
a meal in Canada. Detroit’s skyline is hand- 
some at night-—~from over there. ; 


Bali-Hi Motor Hotel, Windsor. Cantonese ap- 
petizers, entertainment. (WO 1-2121) 

Chicken Court, 531 Pelissier, Windsor. $1.75- 
$4. LD (252-7226) : 
Elmwood Casino, Dougall Road and High- 
way 3. Supper club, top acts, Cantonese dinners. 
$340 up; cover charge. (WO 5-6877) 
Mario's Tavern, 755 Ouellette, Windsor. Five 
minutes drive from Cobo. Seven-course Italian 
dinners. $2.25-$6. L,D (254-3392) 

Prince Edward Hotel, Ouellette and Park 
Avenues. Fine food, good service. $2.75 up. 
(CL. 3-2481) 

Top Hat, 73 East University, Windsor. Floor 
show. Smorgasbord for $3. $1.50-$4.50. (WO 


3-3742) eee 


o0oeeee Announcing es od 


The New 1965 
LINCOLN LIBRARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(The 28th Large Edition) 


A MAJOR REVISION, helpful to grade 
and high school students, and 
adults. 


Many new contributors. 


New Math; latest reports on the Sci- 
ences. Information not easily found 


elsewhere. 
Hundreds of new articles and pic- 
tures. 

è Sturdite binding: Single volume 


$35.50; 2-volume set $39.50 ($3.00 
less to schools and libraries), 


Order today from 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. A-5, 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N.Y. 14203 


PS SFS 6 FO-O4 56-646 0-0-06-6-6-6-6-6-6-6-6-6-0-66-6-66466 6-66-6666 
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INDEXES OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 


<i The Indexes of American Public Library Circu- 
lation and Expenditure are compiled by the Li- 
brary Research Center of the University of Ili- 
nols Graduate School of Library Science through 
a grant from the Dlinois State Library and with 
the cooperation of 42 libraries which form a rep- 


resentative sample of American municipal public 
libraries, A list of cooperating libraries and fur- 
ther information on the construction and use of 
the index figures can be found in ALA Bulletin; 
May 1963, p. 435, and in Ulinois Libraries, April 
1963, p. 229-36. 


ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 41 AMERICAN Punic LIBRARIES, 1953-64 
(1960 = 100)! 









&C§reulation Index Value 


2 Expenditure Index Value 59 | 63 








Circulation Percentages for 1964 
(Based on 26 libraries)? 


Per cent Adult Fiction 24 
Per cent Adult Nonfiction 27 
Per cent Juvenile 52 


Expenditure Percentages for 1964 
(Based on 41 Hbraries) 


70 
Per cent Materials i4 
Per cent Other 16 


1 
| Per cent Salaries 
| 


* One sample member failed to report figures in time to be included in this year's computations, 
* For 1964, only 26 of the libraries could report circulation by this breakdown, as against 38 last year. 
This means that the percentages shown cannot be considered entirely representative of the sample. 
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ENLARGED 


1965 Out-Of-Print Books 
Catalog Now Available 


Lists over 5,000 Titles 


Special Sections 


Include: 
ASIA 


BUSINESS 
AND ECONOMICS 


FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE BOOKS 


GENEALOGY 
MATHEMATICS 
RELIGION 
RUSSIA 


Be sure to visit 
us mt Booth 
122% af the 
A.L.&. Confer 
ence in Detroit 
duly 4-8 


U.S. HISTORY 


Send for your free copy... 


Micro Photo Division 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


41700 SHAW AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 

12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upen 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


THE MAGAFILE CC. 


P. 0. BOX 3121 » ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 








First printing in America! 


OUTSTANDING CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


from Foreign Lands lin English) 


From Austriae Al My Horses” 
Alexis Steiner $3.79 met 
From Israel" A Basket in the Reeds” 
Raphael Saporta $2.79 met 
From Denmark Hi, Daddy, Here | Am” 
Grete Janus Hertz $2.75 wet 


Send for complete catalog 


LERNER PUBLICATIONS CO. 
133 Ist Ave. NL, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 


These detailed, fine drawings are in demand by teach- 
ers and librarians to heighten interest in great works 
af literature. Lately published: 

SILAS MARNER 

HAMLET 

Portraits of AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Portraits of BRITISH AUTHORS 

Sketches of DICKENS’ CHARACTERS 


{other sets are available alse) 


Hlustrated cataleg is now FREE. This firm may Save 
what you want, Please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St, Hicksville, N.Y. 
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PUBLICATION OF THE NATIONAL UNION CATALOG OF PRE-1956 IMPRINTS 


Publication of the National Union Catalog of pre- 
1956 imprints is one of the most important proj- 
ects of its type the ALA has ever undertaken. The 
jollowing is an official progress report: 


The Subcommittee on the National Union Cata- 
log, of the Committee on Resources of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division of the 
ALA, has been considering for some time the 
desirability of publishing in book form the pre- 
1956 imprints in the National Union Catalog, as 
it earlier sponsored the publication of the 1956 
and later imprints. The problems in such publi- 
tation are complex because of the size of the 
project, because of the necessity to edit the cards 
for correctness and consistency, and, not least, 
because of the relation of such publication to the 
possible automation of the NUC. 

The relationship between a possibly automated 
NUC and publication of the NUC in book form 
is peculiarly difficult to resolve at this time be- 
cause so many factors are unknown. Whether it 
is even practical to automate the present NUC is 
uncertain because the costs of converting the 

-NUC cards to machine-readable form are not yet 

“known and the benefits not yet estimated in 
economic terms. Involved in determining the an- 
swers to. these questions are still other prob- 
lems, including the ways in which an automated 
NUC would be used, the adequacy of present 
NUC information for other automated uses, the 
imminence of new machine technologies, and, 
not least, the source of funds for converting the 
NUC into mackine form. 

The subcommittee has been considering these 
problems and possible answers to them for some 
time. At its last meeting on March 1, 1965, it 
was able unanimously to arrive at the following 
decisions. Most important was its conclusion that 
publication of the present NUC in book form 
was desirable for libraries even if the NUC were 
also available in machine form, Not only would 
this be true for the many smaller libraries and 
many foreign Hbraries that will find this catalog 
essential but probably will not have convenient 
access to computer facilities for many years yet, 
but it would be no less true for even the larger 
libraries with full-scale computer installations. 
For many purposes, both of reference and of 
internal technical processing, the convenience 
and speed of book form access will make it a 
valuable collateral form; and for some purposes, 
it may well serve even to increase the speed and 
economy of machine use. 


Given this basic conclusion, the decision re- 
mained of whether to commence publication now, 
by established techniques of photo-offset lithag- 
raphy from the cards, or to wait for some inde- 
terminate time in the hope that the NUC might 
ultimately be automated and the copy for book- 
form publication could be provided as a computer 
print-out. After balancing the advantages of 
making the NUC available in book form as 
quickly as possible against the advantage of an 
indefinite delay with uncertain results, the com- 
mittee has decided to invite publishers’ bids to 
commence publication of the NUC in book form 
as quickly as possible, with printer's copy to be 
provided initially in the form of catalog cards 
for photo-offset reproduction. 

But in view of the uncertainties, the subecon 
mittee is making certain safeguard provisions, 
The first of these is that the Library of Congress 
investigate the feasibility of producing a ma- 
chine-readable record as a simultaneous by 
product of all retyping it must do in preparing 
the catalog cards for reproduction and to follow 
such a procedure if feasible. This will assure 
that maximum assistance is given to a later con- 
version of the entire NUC to machine-readable 
form, should this occur. Second, the subcommittee 
will reserve the right to provide the publisher 
with printer’s copy in the form of a machine 
print-out, instead of in the form of catalog cards, 
at any time during publication of the NUC in 
book form. Should it become feasible to convert 
the NUC to automated form during publication 
of the catalog, full advantage of this conversion 
will be taken to aid book publication, and vice 
versa. In the meantime, the subcommittee will 
continue to recommend end support studies de- 
signed to answer as quickly as possible the eriti- 
cal questions relating to conversion of the NUC 
to automated form. 

The subcommittee hopes that agreements can 
be reached with a publisher that will allow work 
to begin on editing the NUC by early fall of 
1965. Printing hopefully would begin about a 
year later, with publication of the first volumes 
to follow in about six months. Publication of the 
entire catalog is expected to take about ten years, 
primarily because of the amount of editorial 
work involved. 

The members of the subcommittee are Douglas 
Bryant, John Cronin, Charles David, Ralph Elis- 
worth, Herman Fussler. George Schwegmann, Jr., 
Frederick Wagman, and Gordon Williams, chair- 
man. eee 
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Better 
lock 
next 
time 


(and make it a Detex Exit Control Lock) 


Pilferage control isn't a matter of luck—just 
careful planning. You'll help prevent ‘‘book- 
napping” by controlling use of emergency 
exits with U.L. listed Detex Exit Control Locks. 

Doors remain “open” for emergency 
panic use, as required by law. But use by 
thieves, pilferers, and prowlers is controlled. 

Find your nearest distributor in the Yel- 
low Pages under “Locks, Manufacturers,” or, 
write today for literature from: DETEx 






DETEX Corporation 
Dept. B-5 53 Park Place 
New York, N.Y. 10007 
Tel. (212) 732-6450 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


ADHESIVE EVALUATION 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., is evaluating, for LTP, 
a pressure-sensitive adhesive of British manufac- 
ture. This is a so-called double strength, per- 
manent adhesive which is being tested to com- 
pare it with American-made adhesives of the 
same type. So far LTP has been unable to 
identify a pressure-sensitive adhesive that could 
be considered to have permanent adhesive char- 
acteristics. 


CERTIFIED PRODUCTS LIST 


Distribution of the 1965 Certified Prodwcts List 
is planned during May to all institutional mem- 
bers of ALA and to all subscribers of Library 
Technology Reports. Those who are not in either 
of these categories can obtain a copy without 
charge by requesting it from LTP. 

The Certified Products List, a publication of 
the Institutional Research Council of whieh ALA 
is a member, is a listing of cleaning and main- 
tenance products and commercial carpets and 
textiles which have been laboratory-tested and/ 
or certified to comply with standards prescribed 
for 1965. An addition this year is listings of 
carpets made from 100 per cent nylon and 100 
per cent acrylic fibers. 


DPE IN LIBRARIES 


Library Technology Reports for May will in- 
clude an article entitled “The Concept of an 
‘On-Line, Total Library System.’ ” The author is 
Robert M. Hayes, professor at the School of 
Library Service, University of California at Los 
Angeles, and coauthor of Introduction to Infor- 
mation Storage and Retrieval (Wiley, 1963). 

According to Professor Hayes, the ‘on-line, 
total system” represents probably the most sig- 
nificant next step in the introduction of data 
processing technology in the library. The “on- 
line” concept is one in which the operator, 
through an “input” unit, can communicate di- 
rectly with the computer. The object of the total 
system is to include as many of the clerical tasks 
as possible in a mechanized system. “In com- 
bining the two developments,” Professor Hayes 
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states, “the data processing specialist visualizes 
not only performing all routine, clerical effort by 
a mechanized system, but making it easy to ask 
it to do so, even for very small tasks.” 

The library system described in the article is 
the one at IBM’s Advanced Systems Develop- 
ment Laboratories in Los Gatos, Calif. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE POLICY 


Five more states—Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Missouri, and New Hampshire—have been added 
to those in which the Special Library Policy of 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company has been 
approved. 

There remain six states in which no filings 
have been made and six in which no final de- 
cision has been reached. 


PHOTOCOPIER FOR SALE 
LTP has a Copease Duplex Book Copier, in 


good condition, which it will sell to a library for 
$100 plus packing and shipping charges. This 
is the model described in LTP’s publication. 
Photocopying from Bound Volumes. The sale 
offers a library with a small budget an oppor- 
tunity to find out, at small cost, how much market 
it has for a copier. LTP will honor the first valid 
order received. coo 





BRO-DART announces 
a new line of open- 
back pamphlet files. 
The boxes will sup- 
port up to 150 pounds 
and are to organize 
and shelve collections 
of journals and maga- 
zines. Each box is 
made to order for the 
publication it will hold. Title is stamped in 23 
karat gold on the spine, along with the headings 
for writing in volume number and date, and box 
is covered in leather-like “Kivar.” Each is $2.50; 
lower in quantity. Files are also available with 
metal label holders for adding special titles. For 
more information see Bro-Dart salesman or write 


56 Earl St., Newark. 





515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
w 
FAXON’S LIBRARIANS GUIDE 


Available on request 


x 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 


Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


Ag 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


ig 


Continuous Service fo Libraries Since 1886 


The year 1965, the twentieth year of 
the founding of the United Nations, has 
been designated as International Co- 
operation Year, a year in which to work 
for the common interests of mankind 
and for increased world understanding 
and co-operation. 

LANDMARKS IN INTERNATIONAL CO- 
OPERATION, recently published by the 
United Nations, illustrates the remark- 
able extent of co-operative activity 
among the nations in the 20 years since 
the founding of the United Nations. 
Illustrated. Paper, $1.50. Cloth, $3.00. 


Boston, Mass. 02131 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 





UNITED NATIONS, SALES SECTION, NEW YORK/GENEVA 
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IF YOU NEED IT . 


TART: 


ausam lua 


or just want to read it... 


ASK US FIRST! 


| We specialize in ] 


@ NEWSPAPERS 
E BOOKS E MAGAZINES 


written in exotic languages 
Hebraica... Yiddish 
Arabic... 
Sanskrit . 
You Name It. 


Inquiries Invited 
$ Publications Specialties Limited 


5249 N. Virginia Ave., Chicago, IIl. 60625 














INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS OF 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 

LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — 
SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


Please Write to: 


Alesco 21 Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 
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* * * 


THE AVAILABILITY of 
the Microline 5685 
Portable Reader for 
aperture cards, sheet 
film up to 5” x 8”, 
microfilm, and micro- 
fiche has been an- 
nounced by the Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film 
Corp. Features in- 
clude full adjustabil- 
ity, both vertically 
and horizontally; a 
dual magnification 
system which gives either an 1lx or 22x magnifi- 
cation; a 150-watt lamp, heat filter, and cooling 
blower for film and jacket protection: and a 
screen size of 10” Xx 10”. It folds into a 9” X 
13” X 17” case with carrying handle and weighs 
19 lbs. For further information write Microfilm 
Sales, General Aniline & Film Corp., 140 W. 51st 
St., New York. 





A compact model of the Kodak Carousel pro- 
jector featuring continuous, unattended opera- 
tion has been announced by Eastman Kodak. 
Also introduced is the Universal Slide Tray 
which accepts up to 30 thick glass slide mounts 
as well as all thinner mounts. Called the AV-900 
Projector, the new unit weighs 101% lbs. and 
has a 2000-hour motor considered to be a life 
four times as great as the earlier medel. It 
measures 4” X 11” X 11” and is in a body of 
die-cast magnesium. Quiet operation is achieved 
through mounting the motor and slide mecha- 
nism in rubber and what the manufacturer calls 
a silent solenoid. The slide tray furnished with 
this projector accepts all 2” x 2” slide mounts 
as thick as .125” and it fits all models of Carou- 
sels. Further information may be obtained by 
writing Eastman, Motion Picture & Education 


Markets Div., Rochester, N.Y. 


A PORTABLE microfiche and roll film reader to 
handle all National Microfilm Association stan- 
dard microfiche including 5” X 8” format has 
been introduced by Documentation Inc. The 
DOC Inc. 1010 Reader has a 250-angled opaque 
reading surface designed to reduce eye strain, 
a 90-degree swivel microfiche holder to permit 
image rotation without removing the fiche, and 
the ability to accommodate NMA standard 18:1 
reduction ratio for microfiche. The unit weighs 
14 Ibs. and has a 10” x 10” screen with full- 
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surface illumination; it also accepts strip film in 
acetate jackets and has a 16mm roll film at- 
tachment available. The reader is a self-con- 
tained unit finished in blue vinyl-laminated alu- 
minum case, measuring 14” X 11” X 9%” over- 
all. A cooling system maintains an even, low 
temperature to protect the fiche. Illumination is 
provided by a 100-watt, 20v transformer-powered 
lamp. For further information write the manu- 
facturer at 4833 Rugby Ave., Bethesda, Md. eee 





1 All patented. Performance 
guaranteed. Orders “On 
Approval” Invited. 


With a new ink to dry in 
10 minutes. 
CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 


to print library catalog 
card (3x5) $54.50 


CARD DUPLICATOR, to print library oe card (3x5), 
post cards (3x54) and 4x6 card, $64.50. 


LIVING STAMP, to print call number, address, label, etc., 
$24. „50. 
“Exhibited at ALA 1965 Convention, Booth 446" 


Please order direct from the Inventor: 
Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Rd., South Bend, Indiana 46637. 





CONNECTICUT 
BUREAU OF 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


has the following openings 

REGIONAL LIBRARY CONSULTANT—From 
state bureau assists in advising local li- 
brarians, board members, and government 
officials on problems of library adminis- 
tration, personnel, building plans, book 
selection, etc. 

DIRECTORS OF THE MIDDLETOWN AND 
WILLIMANTIC LIBRARY SERVICE CENTERS 


—Promote public library service in respec- 


tive region; conduct library workshops 
and in-service training programs; serve as 
consultant to service area. 

Requirements include—U.S. Citizenship; 
Master’s degree from an accredited library 
school plus 5 years library administrative 
experience. 

Salary range: $8,400-$10,960 plus $200 
cost-of-living adjustment after 1 year. 


Contact: Donald E. Wright, Chief, 
Bureau of Library 


Services, State Department of Education, 
P.O. Box 2219, Hartford, Connecticut 06115 





Catalogers 


The Boeing Company’s Aero-Space Divi- 
sion in Seattle has immediate long-range 
openings for catalogers qualified to assist 
in developing a large aerospace research 
and development information center. 


These positions provide an opportunity 
to help construct subject term thesaurus, 
and to develop machine applications and 
improved systems. 


Requirement is a fifth year degree from 
an accredited library school. Subject 
specialty and languages desirable. 


Please write today, including your ex- 
perience and educational background, 
to Mr. Lawrence W. Blakeley, The 
Boeing Company, P. O. Box 3822 - ALB, 
Seattle, Washington 98124. Boeing is an 
equal opportunity employer. 


BOEING 





MLS degree required 

Beginning salary $6168 

Annual increments to $7824 
Forty-hour, five-day week 

* Four weeks’ vacation 

* Excellent retirement plan 

e Hospitalization and social security 


Openings for: 
Children’s, Young Adult, and 
Adult Librarians, Subject 
Specialists, Catalogers 


Write to: 
Personnel officer 


ENOCH 
PRATT 


SS 
FREE LIBRARY 


400 CATHEDRAL STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 21201 
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FOR SALE 


SEARCH Services are one of our specialties. Foreign 
books and periodicals, current and out-of-print. Al- 
bert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889, Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Speech; etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New 
York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Ceasars Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgils Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving PI., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files back issues, Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept, Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged, Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port 
Washington, L.I, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
subscriptions--$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & 
annual) --$10. Annuals %60, 61, %62, ’63, '64--$5 each. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co. P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Til. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete 
set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 
cross-references, and 58 items of Supplementary In- 
formation, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
publie, technical libraries, ete, in U.S. and over- 
seas. Crusade, largest magazine of educational oppor- 
tunities since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 
brary vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues 
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yearly, $7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brook- 
lyn 11222, 


east 
SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6790-$7200, plus addi- 
tional 8% of the New York State retirement. paid by 
the city. MLS from accredited library schod plus 2 
years experience required. Excellent fringe ‘benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to head service te readers 
in rural communities of central New York’s beautiful 
Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk aud clerk, 
work under understanding direction. Bookmobile is 
operated from modern centrally located headquarters. 
Salary range $6180-$7380 or $5400-$6420, dependent 
on qualifications; excellent personnel benefits include 
an optional 5% increase in take-home pay. Previous 
library experience desirable, but not mandatery, Col- 
lege and library science degrees from approved in- 
stitutions and eligibility for professional certificate 
are required. Write or telephone: William T. Weitzel, 
Dir, Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca 
St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. Tel: 273-4074, 

BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. II. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. Gradu- 
ation from ALA-aecredited library school, plus 4 
years experience. Salary $7945-$9685 plus 8% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city, Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, Dir. 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y, 

WRITE your own ticket—programwise, that is. 
Are you a vital, dynamic children’s librarian, long 
on ideas (and dying to try them out) but short on 
experience? (Must have master’s.) Can we buy you 
for $5687 to start and the usual fringe Benefits? 
Come and help us grow. Write: Mrs. Irene Gitomer, 
Dir., Free Public Library, Cherry Hill, N.J. 

LIBRARY director—plan and administer library 
services to a rapidly expanding technical college 
community. New building in early planning stages, 
substantial funds available for major expansion of 
collection. College located in the heart of Vermont's 
vacationland, convenient to Dartmouth and University 
of Vermont. ALA-aceredited MS required. Some sci- 
ence background or prior administrative experience 
valuable, but not essential. Initial salary $7000, fac- 
ulty status, generous fringe benefits. For more details, 
send resume to Richard Savoy, Chmn., Facalty Li- 
brary Committee, Vermont Technical College, Ran- 
dolph Center. 

JUNIOR librarian for Long Island North Shore 
community, 35 miles from NYC. MLS degree re- 
quired. Salary $6000. 35-hour week, some -evening 
work, Apply Library Director, Oyster Bay—East Nor- 
wich Public Library, Oyster Bay, N.Y., Tel: 516- 
WA 2-4844. 

WANTED: assistant librarian for junior college 
expanding to 4-year curriculum near future, south 
central Pennsylvania. New library, suburban campus. 
thriving community. Library degree and experience 
in evaluating, ordering, cataloging audio-visual ma- 
terials preferred. Early reply desired. For details 
write Margaret S. Atwood, Ln, Junior College, 
York, Pa. 

TWO professional vacancies in a suburban com- 
munity of 16,000. 1) Children’s librarian. 2) Refer- 
ence librarian. Applicants must be eligible for N.J. 
certification. Salary scale: $6214 to $7670. Write: Ad- .. 
ministrator, Public Library, South Orange, NJ. Tel.: 
SO 2-0230. 


? 
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CATALOGER: college and library school degrees 
required. Assist in expanding catalog department with 
some reference hours, Apply Director, Ridgewood Li- 
brary, 125 N. Maple Ave, Ridgewood, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S consultant: to work with 38 progres- 
sive and eager member libraries serving approx. 
400,000 residents. Requirements: six years of applica- 
ble experience for Senior JHI classification. Salary 
$7200-$9200, may start within grade. System located 
in central New York in beautiful Mohawk Valley. 
Reasonable living costs in Utica~Rome urban area. 
Excellent personnel benefits including N.Y. State re- 
tirement. Contact: Alfred Hasemeier. Dir., Mid-York 
ny System, 617 N. Washington St, Rome, N.Y, 
13440. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to initiate active program 
in a library that is expanding its services and book 
collection. MLS required. Starting salary $600) with- 
out experience. 35-hour week and liberal benefits. 
Position open July 1. Vineland is a growing city of 
43,000, one hour's drive from Philadelphia and the 
shore resorts. Apply: Joanne T. Greenspun, Dir., 
Public Library, Vineland, N.J. 08360. 

HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth 
in circulation and book collection. Serves area with 
16,000 population 28 miles from Pittsburgh. Attrac- 
tively located and fully equipped new building with 
5000 square-foot floor area completed in 1962. Book 
collection 20,000, Annual circulation over 60,000. 
Starting salary $500 per month with increase within 
six months, Blue Cross coverage. Liberal paid vaca- 
tion. Excellent opportunity for qualified person. De- 
gree of master of library science required. Some: li- 
brary experience desirable, Apply to: Thomas H. L. 
Foster, Treas., Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 
College Ave., Beaver, Pa. 15009. 

REFERENCE librarian with experience. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. College and ac- 
credited library school degrees required. Apply in 
writing to Director, Ridgewood Library, 125 N. 
Maple Ave, Ridgewood, N.J. 

JUNIOR librarian: to head bookmobile service’ in 
three-county library system in the beautiful Mohawk 
Valley in New York State. Modern large bookmobile. 
Sth-year . library school degree required. Salary 
35400-$6400, may start within grade. Excellent per- 
sonnel benefits including N.Y. State retirement. Con- 
tact: Alfred Hasemeier, Dir, Mid-York Library Sys- 
tem, 617 N, Washington St, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

LIBRARIAN. Professional with experience to head 
regional library activities, northern New Jersey area. 
Reference and cataloging experience desirable as 





well as administrative ability and pleasing personal-_ 


ity. Salary dependent on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Apply Director, Ridgewood Library, 125 N. 
Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Young, enthusiastic, and 
knowledgeable in children’s literature to serve in a 
library system offering many opportunities for devel- 
opment and advancement. Located on Long Is!and 
adjacent to New York City. U.S, citizen, Sth-year de- 
gree, Salary $5750-$7000. Library trainee, in library 
school, interested in children’s work also considered. 
Salary $4800-$5400. New York State certification, re- 
tirement plan, month vacation, cumulative sick leave, 
12 paid holidays, social security, health insurance. 
Write: Director, Publie Library, Elmont, LI, N.Y. 
11003. 


‘ LIBRARY director. For community of 31,000. 


Plans for an addition completed. Staff includes two 
full-time and two part-time professionals. Library 


participates in and benefits from a comprehensive 
state aid and regional library program. Salary to 
$8247. MLS degree required, plus experience. Apply 
to Chairman, Board of Trustees, Public Library, 
Leominster, Mass. 

LIBRARIANS. Children’s work. Department head 
for New York City suburban publie library serving 
population over 50,000, Salary dependent upon quali- 
fications, MSLS and three years experience required, 
Appointment can be made at advanced levels $6590- 
$10,310. Children’s assistant, no experience required, 
Salary $5770-$9590. Apply to Director, Public Li- 
brary, Main & Conklin Sts, Farmingdale, L.I, N.Y, 

CATALOGER for growing college library. LS de- 
gree required. Salary open. Usual fringe benefits. 
Apply to Irene Christopher, Dir., Abbot Memorial 
Library, Emerson College, 303 Berkeley St., Boston 
02116. 

SENIOR librarian, certification, cataloging, experi- 
ence. New building open in May. N.J. State pension 
plan, 4-week vacation, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
major medical insurance given to all full-time staff. 
Submit resume, stating salary: Mrs. Emilie S. Curry, 
Dir, Public Library, Pompton Ave, Cedar Greve, 


SCHOOL library positions: elementary and junior 
high in progressive school system. 40 minutes from 
New York City; convenient to Jersey shore. On 
teachers salary schedule for 10-month employment. 
Bachelor’s degree: $5250-$9000. Master's degree: 
$5550-$9500. Sixth year: $5850-$10,100. Apply to 
Dr. George R. Gordon, Supt. of Schs., Irvington 
Public Schools, Irvington, N.J, 

LIBRARIAN and assistant librarian. College-type 
library in Connecticut girls boarding school. Ade- 
quate starting salary with full maintenance. Social 
security, Blue Cross, 15 weeks vacation. Library de- 
eee preferred. Experience not necessary, Write 
B-338. 

PHILADELPHIA. Temple University Library, an 
expanding university library with a new building 
nearing completion, seeks: 1) two senior catalogers 
with appropriate experience. Current salary range 
$6360-$7560. 2) An assistent head for its reference 
division with appropriate recent university library 
reference experience. Current salary range $7440- 
$9000. Beginning salaries are dependent upon experi- 
ence. Further salary increases are dependent upon 
experience. Further salary increases are expected for 
1965-66. Fifth-year degree from an ALA-accredited 
Library school required. Apply: Office of the Direc- 
tor, Temple University Libraries, Philadelphia 19122. 

CATALOGER. Western New York Library System 
(headquarters in Niagara Falls) needs a junior H- 
brarian as a cataloger. Will perform basic catalog 
ing and classification techniques, supervise a union 
catalog representing the holdings of 18 public li. 
braries and a community college, and assist with 
supervision of the processing of over 40,000 items 
annually. Salary begins at $6000 with higher þes 
ginning rate for good previous experience, full single 
hospitalization paid, 23 days vacation, sick leave, 
New York State retirement and social security, 35- 
hour week. Must be a graduate of an accredited library 
school and eligible for New York State certification. 
Nioga representative will be at ALA in Detroit. For 
further information write: Laurence G. Hill. Dir. 
Nioga Library System, Pine Ave. & 9th St., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 14301. Tel: Area Code 716, 285-3188. 

SYSTEM consultant for children’s work. Western 
New York Library System (headquarters in Niagara 
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Falls) needs junior librarian to develop children’s 
program in member libraries. Knowledge of chil- 
dren’s literature important and ability to work with 
others in congenial way, As system’s first children’s 
work consultant, there is opportunity to plan a 
complete program. Specifics: automobile provided by 
system for duty hours, book budget of approximately 
$6000, salary begins at $6000 with higher beginning 
rate ‘or good previous experience, full hospitalization 
paid, 23 days vacation, sick leave, New York State 
retirement and social security, 35-hour week. Re- 
quirements: ability to work with others in building 
a library program for children, ability to qualify for 
New York State driver’s license, graduation from 
ALA-accredited library school, eligibility for New 
York Library certification. Nioga Library System has 
18 libraries, encompases three counties. Headquarters 
staff of 20 with 7 librarians. Nioga representative 
will be at ALA in Detroit. For further information 
write: Laurence G. Hill, Dir., Nioga Library System, 
Pine Ave. & 9th St., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14301. Tel.: 
Area Code 716, 285-3188. 

REFERENCE librarian to manage and expand 
well-developed reference collection. Responsibilities: 
book selection adviser, work with young adults, 
assist head librarian with executive and administra- 
tive duties, coordinate with regional library system. 
Suburban community near Amherst, Smith, Mt. 
Holycke, and area colleges. New building, modern 
equipment. MLS with professional experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $5719-$6887 depending on experience. 
Liberal vacation, holiday, and fringe benefits incl. 
generous Massachusetts Blue Cross & Blue Shield 
group insurance. Apply: Mrs. Ruth Peck, Chmn., 
Publio Library, West Springfield, Mass. 

LIBRARIAN vacancy. New library building on a 
new two-year college campus near Toms River, N.J. 
Librarian to be employed in September 1965 (one 
year prior to opening of college). Salary $10,887. 
12-moath contract with l-month vacation, Master's 
degree in library science required. Address inquiry 
to: Andrew S. Moreland, 504 Main St. Toms River, 


J. 

CATALOGERS: We continue to grow and con- 
tinue to need help. We have interesting and diversi- 
fied positions in stimulating and challenging new 
area of library service. Located in picturesque Ly- 
coming Valley, Pa. Liberal salary commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. Openings for both 
temporary and permanent positions. Please send 
resume to: David Remington, Admn. Ln., Alanar 
Book Processing Center, P.O. Box 921, Williamsport, 

a. 

HEAD librarian. Beginning salary $10,930 going 
to $12,730 in five years. Month’s vacation, social 
security, and choice of New York State retirement 
or TIAA. Graduate degree from accredited library 
schoo] required with preference to doctorate or near. 
Experience necessary. Located seventeen miles from 
Rochester, New York. Apply: Gordon F. Allen, Actg. 


Pres., State University College, Brockport, N.Y. 
14420. 
TEACHER-librarian for experimental college. 


Continue to develop humanities-oriented library and 
teach in general education “core” program. Experi- 
ence doth in library work and teaching preferred. 
Master's degree and at least one year’s experience 
required. Salary range $7000 to $8500. Send resume 
to Dean Richard R. Ruopp, Franconia College, 
Franconia, 


N.H. 
ASSISTANT librarian and chief of book process- 
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ing. LS degree required. Supervisory ability, public 
service outlook, initiative, and some backgreund in 
cataloging necessary. Starting salary to $7080, more 
for exceptionally qualified candidates. Reference li- 
brarian. LS degree required. Starting salary $5600 or 
higher, depending on qualifications. Centra) library 
and two branches in a fine community eight miles 
from Boston. New central building to be eecupied 
by late summer. 36-hour week, 4-week vacatiea, other 
benefits. Write: Joseph J. Schmuch, Ln., Pblie Li- 
brary, Belmont, Mass. 02178. 

START your career in a fast-growing, active library 
on Long Island’s friendly South Shore. We need three 
junior librarians—children’s librarian, assistant ref- 
erence librarian, and assistant children’s librarian, for 
a brand new air-conditioned building. Salaries $6200 
to $7400. Master’s degree in library science required. 
Seven-hour day, five-day week. 24 working days paid 
vacation, cumulative paid sick leave, health and re- 
tirement plans. Reading community of 58,000: staff of 
70, 35 miles from New York City. Write or phone 
Howard A. Vernon, Public Library, 523 Central Ave., 
Massapequa, N.Y. 11753. Tel: 516-PY 8-4605. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary $7450-$9200. Superior 
working conditions, excellent office, new buileing, su- 
perb book collection, fine budget. Staff of 7 librarians, 
12 clerks. Circulation about 325,000. Collection of 
75,000 volumes. Records, paintings, microfilm, motion 
pictures. We are not civil service but post requires 
MSLS and initiative. All usual fringe benefits, Proc- 
essing and cataloging handled by regional cooperative 
center. City of 55,000 between Utica and Syracuse. 
Write William A. Dillon, Dir., Jervis Library, 613 N. 
Washington St, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

FABULOUS expansion—adding second big air-con- 
ditioned building on Long Island’s South Share. We 
need an ambitious, heads-up senior librarian T to head 
busy bookmobile department. Salary $6184 tw $8184. 
Master’s degree in library science and two year’s ex- 
perience required. Seven-hour day, five-day week. 24 
working days paid vacation, cumulative paid sick 
leave, health and retirement plans. Reading commu- 
nity of 58,000, staff of 70, 35 miles from New York 
City. Write or phone Howard A. Vernon, Public Li- 
brary, 523 Central Ave., Massapequa, N.Y. 11758. 
Tel.: 516-PY 8-4607. 

POSITION open July 1, 1965, for reference librar- 
ian with interest in writing publicity. Outstanding 
residential suburb 16 miles from New York City. Be- 
ginning salary, with experience, $6250. Degree from 
accredited library school required. Generous vacation, 
sick leave, fringe benefits. Write Ruth P. Tubby, Dir., 
Public Library., 50 S. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, N.J. 
07042. 

UNIVERSITY of Bridgeport Library opening July 
1, reference and readers services assistant, #th-year 
ALA-accredited library school degree essential, ex- 
perience desirable though not mandatory. 37%-week 
with month’s vacation. New library building. Attrac- 
tive TIAA insurance and retirement plans. Initial 
salary $5500 with annual increments. Apply Lewis Ice, 
Univ. Ln., University of Bridgeport, 303 University 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 06602. 

SENIOR librarians for beautiful Sussex County 
(N.J). Challenging opportunity to work in rapidly 
growing rural (but becoming suburban) area. Air- 
conditioned library selected as one of the 15 area Ref- 
erence libraries in the state. Two positions: adult ser- 


vices and field librarian. Supervise adult bookmobile uc 


service, adult book selection, public relations ‘includ- 
ing newspaper column, radio program, public speak- 
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ing}, consultant service for member libraries. New 
positions, so above can be divided according to abili- 
ties and “flair” of applicants. Library degree, min. 2 
yrs. exp. Salary range $5237-$6809 (need not start at 
bottom step}, 22 days vacation, 12 pd. holidays, pd. 
health insurance, 15 days sick leave. Apply Dorothy E. 
- Henry, Dir, Sussex County Library, R.D. 3, Box 76, 


\ Newton, NJ. 67860, 


southeast 
ASSISTANT librarian in charge of cataloging with 
reference-circulation responsibilities at two-year pri- 
vate girls school. MLS degree required. Cataloging 
experience desirable. Appointment on ten-month 
basis, effective September 1, 1965; carries faculty 
status, Beginning salary from $6000 to $6500 de- 
pending upon education and experience. Apply: 
Librarian, Mt. Vernon Seminary and Junior College, 
Washington, D.C. 20007. 

SERIALS fibrarian. Permanent state position in 
expanding, modern medical school library, $5640- 
$7082. annually. Liberal personnel policies. Contact 
Personnel Office, University of Virginia, 1416 W. Main 
St, Charlottesville. 

ASSISTANT librarian, liberal arts college with 
enrollment of 900. Beautiful new library building lọ- 
cated 50 miles southwest of Pittsburgh. Take charge 
of acquisitions, supervise cataloging, assist with book 
selection. Salary open. Apply: B. R. Weimer, Bethany 
College, Bethany, W.Va. 

HEAD cataloger needed at Methodist College Li- 
brary, Fayetteville, N.C. A new four-year senior 
Liberal Arts college in its fifth year of operation. 
New library building occupied this year. Person to 
supervise and coordinate all cataloging. LS degree. 
Salary open, Four weeks vacation, sick leave. Con- 
tact Robert L. Mabson, Ln., Methodist College, Fay- 
etteville, N.C. 28801, Tel.: 919-488-7110. 

HEAD Vörarian. Public library is rapidly expand- 
ing in southern Kentucky college city. Graduation 
with major in library science from accredited col- 
lege pus administrative library experience required. 
MSLS desired. Modern, air-conditioned building. So- 
cial security. Salary range $5000--$5600, Write Mrs. 
Roy B. Morningstar, Chmn., Board of Trustees, 
Public Library, Bowling Green, Ky. 

LIBRARIAN for regional library opened March 4, 


w 1964 (see December 1, 1964, Library Journal, p. 


4722). Individual with imagination in building a 
library program in the community. Salary range 
$8500-$10,625. Liberal annual and sick leave, retire- 
ment, social security, hospitalization. MSLS re- 
quired. Minimum of five years of public library ex- 
perience which includes three years of successful 
administrative experience. Send resume to Personnel 
Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

ASSISTANT to help select adult books for growing 
eounty library system near Washington, D.C. Broad, 
solid reading background and the ability to justify 
evaluation of books necessary. A background in sci- 
ence and technology helpful. Salary range $6700- 
$9375. MSLS required. Liberal annual and sick 
leave, retirement, social security, hospitalization. Send 
resumé to Personne] Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd. 
Hyattsville, Md. 

FORT Lauderdale, Florida. Challenging profes- 
sional position to assist in expanding library pro- 
gram. Present opening in technical services. Master's 

gree in library science plus 2 years experience. 
Salary $480-$600 per month depending on qualifica- 
tions. Hiring above minimum possible. Apply: Civil 


Service Department, P.O. Bex 1181, City of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 

COLLEGE library cataloger: Sth-year degree with 
at least one year of experience. Dept. staff of pro 
fessional and 114 clerical. Senior college of 1100 
students and 55,000 volumes in city of 30,000. Air- 
conditioned library, faculty status, and holidays. 
Salary dependent on qualifications, Position avail- 
able Sept. 1, 1965. Apply: Otis Coefield, Ln., Atlantic 
Christian College, Wilson, N.C. 

BRANCH librarian for established branch in well- 
read community. Located near Washington, D.C. Ex- 
cellent book collection, Opportanity to further develop 
library services. Library degree and experience re- 
quired. Beginning salary $6700 with two years experi- 
ence. Liberal annual and sick leave, retirement, social 
security, hospitalization. Send resume to Personnel 
Officer, 6522 Adelphi Rd, Hyattsville, Md. 

POSITION open. College reference position includ- 
ing periodicals. New building, public service staff of 
3t% professionals, Fifth-year ALA-accredited degree 
required. $7200 for 12 months to begin, faculty status. 
Write John Zimmerman, Dir. of Ls., State College Li- 
brary, Frostburg, Md. 21533. 

CATALOGER for busy, growing library near Wash- 
ington, D.C, Library degree plas two years cataloging 
experience. Beginning salary $6700. Usual fringe 
benefits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, 6532 Adel- 
phi Rd., Hyatteville, Md. 

SEVERAL librarian vacancies with Arlington 
County, Virginia, Department of Libraries, a growing 
progressive system with professional staff in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., suburb of 180,600 population. Salary 
range $5720-$7710. No experience required, but must 
have a fifth-year library science degree. Apply Person- 
nel Department, Court House, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

CATALOGER needed for new Christian college, 
MLS required; experience desirable, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, TIAA-CREF, 30 days vacation. Salary open. 
Apply to Hugh James Poland, Ln., Mobile College, 
Box 13220, Mobile, Ala. 

HEAD of films division far busy, growing county 
library near Washington, D.C. Beginning salary $7200. 
Library degree plus 3 years experience in use of AV 
materials. Opportunity to further develop this impor- 
tant service in the community. Many fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Personnel Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd., 
Hyattsville, Md. 

CITY of Jacksonville, Florida, has vacancies for 
professional librarians requiring bachelor’s or master’s 
degree in library science from an ALA-accredited li- 
brary school; under 45 years old. Nonresidents may 
apply, may take exam. in that area to qualify and be 
interviewed before relinquishing present position. 
Grade TH, branch librarians, $6489-$7056 annually: 
Grade I librarian, adult assistant, $6000 annually. 
Write 1201 City Hall or Director of Libraries, 101 E 
Adams St., advising age, education, and experience as 
professional librarian. 

JOHNS Hopkins University, new air-conditioned 
library. Positions open July 1. Experience required 
in technical services, acquisitions, cataloging, serials 
cataloging. Group life and health insurance, social 
security, pension plan. Apply Personnel Office, Johns 
Hopkins University Library, Baltimore 21218. 


midwest 
CHILDREN’S or elementary school librarian to re 
view children’s books for the Booklist. The reviewer 
reads and evaluates new children’s books and writes 
annotations for publication in The Booklist and Sub- 


ALL 


scription Books Bulletin. All work is done at ALA 
headquarters in Chicago. Applicants should have a 
library degree and experience with children in a 
public or elementary school library and a good basic 
knowledge of children’s literature; they should also 
be able to evaluate books for children and to write 
concise annotations. Beginning salary, $7488, Liberal 
vacation and fringe benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, 
Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
ALA headquarters. 

TWO professional vacancies in library system 
headquarters 20 miles north of Detroit giving direct 
service to population of 500,000. 1) Reference li- 
brarian. Fitth-year library science degree required. 
2) Audio-visual librarian, Fifth-year library science 
degree required, but no audio-visual experience nec- 
essary. Salary range for both positions $5835 to a 
probable $7426 plus frequent cost of living increases. 
Experienced persons would start at an intermediate 
step. Benefits include 23 days vacation, 13 days an- 
nual sick leave, cumulative to 100 days, 8 paid holi- 
days, county retirement plan. Blue Cross, prepaid 
life insurance, longevity pay. Apply William C. 
Slemmer, Dir., Macomb County Library, 43533 Eliza- 
beth Rd., Mount Clemens, Mich. 48043. 

TWO openings in public library in progressive 
city of 43,000. Library degree required, experience 
preferred. Beginning salary of $5760-$6492 depend- 
ing on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 2 weeks sick 
leave, retirement, paid hospitalization with major 
medical. Cataloger for department with trained as- 
sistant and clerical help. New department being 
built. Adult services librarian to develop program. 
Write: Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, 
Minn. 

EDEN Theological Seminary Library seeking ex- 
perienced cataloger with MLS or MSLS degree. 
Knowledge of German helpful but not mandatory. 
3714-hour week. One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, pension plan. Salary negotiable. Write Rev. 
W. R. Mehl, Ln., 475 E. Lockwood Ave., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 63119. 

CHILDREN’S librarian-—library degree required. 
Salary $6000 up, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience, 4 weeks vacation, municipal pension plan, 
sick leave, and usual paid holidays. Annual review 
of salary. Written personnel policy. Air-conditioned 
building. Apply to Mrs. Freda S. Thorson, Public Li- 
brary, Northbrook, Tl. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed for a growing, pro- 
gressive suburban community, 15 miles west of Chi- 
cago at the “Gateway to the Tollroads.” New air-con- 
ditioned building ready June 1965. Experience desir- 
able but not essential. LS degree required. Send re- 
sume to: Librarian, Public Library, Westchester, Tl, 

INTERESTED in public relations? Like to write, 
get out in the community? This librarian IT position 
is a chance and a challenge—work with a congenial 
staff in a job that allows for growth. Salary range 
$5976-$7624, Beginning salary dependent upon expe- 
rience. Minimum experience two years. 22 days vaca- 
tion, sick leave, Wisconsin retirement plan, health 
insurance provided. Place: Kenosha, Wisconsin, on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, about 35 miles south 
of Milwaukee, 50 miles north of Chicago. Apply: 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Ln. Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

LIBRARY director for community of 15,000 in 
Michigan’s Upper Peninsula. 5th-year library degree 
required, experience desirable. Library in Reference 
Center for Mid-Peninsula Library Federation. Salary 
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minimum $6500, maximum dependent on experience. 
40-hour week, 4-week vacation, other usual fringe 
benefits, Apply Harry R. Courtright, Dir., Carnegie 
Public Library, Escanaba, Mich. 

HEAD reference librarian (ID) in a growing city- 
and-townships library system now serving 177,000. 


Salary $6877-$7982 in four increases (at 6 months . 


and 1, 2, and 3 years) plus fully paid Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield and other superior fringe benefits. Ex- 
cellent working conditions in beautiful 1960 main 
library, Requirements: 5th-year accredited library 
school degree with undergraduate liberal arts degree 
and good recommendations, plus at least two years 
successful reference experience. Interestimg job on 
congenial staff for well-qualified person. Apply, send- 
ing full data and references, to: Phyllis Pope, City 
Ln., Public Libraries, 60 E. Pike St., Pontiac, Mich. 

ASSISTANT reference librarian (I) in a growing 
library system now serving 177,000, Salary $5785- 
$6708 in four increases (at 6 months and 1, 2, and 
3 years) plus fully paid Blue Cross~Blue Shield and 
other superior fringe benefits. Excellent working 
conditions in beautiful 1960 main library. Require- 
ments: 5th-year accredited library school degree with 
undergraduate liberal arts degree and go#d recom- 
mendations. Interesting job on congenial staff for 
well-qualified person. Apply, sending full data and 
references, to: Phyllis Pope, City Ln., Fublic Li- 
braries, 60 E. Pike St, Pontiac, Mich. 

WAUSAU, Wisconsin. Head, reference and adult 
services, 5Sth-year degree required; some experience 
desirable. Excellent fringe benefits. Good salary 
schedule. Beginning salary commensurate with expe- 
rience and background. Send resume to Wayne Bas- 
sett, Dir, Public Library, Wausau, Wis. 54401. 

ASSISTANT art librarian. Assist with book selec- 
tion, cataloging, and general administration of fast- 
growing art museum library serving museum staff, 
college students, and the public. Staff of 2 profes- 
sionals, 2 nonprofessionals, and a part-time page. Re- 
quired: MLS degree from accredited school, history 
of art background, and a reading knowledge of one 
or more languages. Opportunity to participate in all 
phases of library work in an active museum and art 
school, Library recently moved to new quarters, with 
room to grow. 3844-hour week, month’s vacation, gen- 
erous sick leave, social security, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield available, generous retirement plan. Salary 
open. Apply Librarian, Toledo Museum of Art, Box 
1013, Toledo 43601. 

UNIVERSITY of Minois Library, Urbana. Rare 
book reom librarian. Library degree, experience in 
rare book library desirable. Salary depends upon 
qualifications. Other positions available im technical 
and public service departments, beginning salary 
$6100. Academic status, participation in ‘university 
retirement system required, group hospitalization 
available, month’s vacation, two weeks annual sick 
leave. Apply: Mary Lois Bull, Pers. Ln. 

TWO positions open in suburban library near 
Cleveland. Supervisor of children’s work, salary 
$6500-$7800. Prerequisites: MLS, experienze in chil- 
dren’s work, age 35-40. Work comprises 35% of 
total work of system, main library, and one branch. 
Imagination needed to develop a good program and 
overcome handicap of small quarters. Young people’s 
librarian. Prerequisites: a real dedication. to young 
people and a willingness to experiment. Man or 
woman, 23-35 years, MLS, experience with youn 
people, Salary in range of $5800-$7200, New position 
in system, for new department in library. We are 
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now designing a large YP area for seventh grade 
through high school. Book budget excellent, audio- 
visual materials in abundance. Bright, attractive 
space for bright, attractive youngsters. Send for our 
complete description of this position. Both positions: 
state pension (no social security), 40-hour week, 
month’s vacation, sick leave. Apply Virginia Robin- 
son, Shaker Heights Public Library, 3450 Lee Rd., 
Cleveland 44120, phone: 216-WY 1-2031. 

HEAD librarian for residential community adja- 
cent to metropolitan area. Salary open, Good state 
retirement system. Library degree a requirement. 
Apply: Personnel Chairman, Wright Library, 1700 
Far Hills Ave., Dayton 45419. 

CATALOGER needed for a fine new library in rap- 
idly growing private college of 1200 students. MLS 
required, Rapidly expanding collection, Opportunity 
for promotion. Salary open. Write: James A. Dodd, 
Dir, Shipman Library, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN I openings for reference librarian. 
Beginning salary from $6150 to $6672 depending 
upon experience. Annual increments to $7438. Li- 
brary degree required. Payment of $144 on health 
insurance. Four weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library located in 
cultural center which includes an art institute, 
planetarium, and little theatre, with an auditorium 
and a historical museum beginning construction. 
Apply: Assistant Director’s Office, Public Library, 
1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, Mich. 48502. 

LIBRARIAN I. Children's, reference, and catalog 
librarians for an expanding system. New $3,000,000 
Henry Ford Memorial Library in the planaing stages. 
Beginning salary $5776, and up to $6404 with experi- 
ence, Liberal fringe benefits. Apply Department of 
Personnel, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 

LARGE financial corporation needs qualified li 
brarian to organize financial library. Our expanding 
research division offers an excellent opportunity for 
an. individual interested in an electronic data pro- 
cessing approach to library detail, and who has the 
experience to offer research assistance to financial 
analysts. Contact Anne M. Duerksen, Continental 
Research Division, Waddell & Reed, Ine., 20 W. 9 St, 
Kansas City, Mo. 64105, Tel: BA 1-1232. 

BRANCH librarian to head central library. Fifth- 
year library school degree. Salary $5808 to $7403 in 
five annual steps. Apply Eudocia Stratton, Jackson 
yauniy Library, 1400 North West Ave., Jackson, 
WACI 

ADMINISTRATOR for the Springfield (Ohio) 
and Clark County Publie Library, Ninth largest in 
the state with 3 branches, 4 bookmobiles, a school 
contract, serving 130,000 people. Opportunity to plan 
new main building. Good salary, open for outstand- 
ing candidate. Write complete resume to Mrs. Mildred 
eas La., Warder Public Library, Springfield, 

io. 

SOUTHERN Minois University, Carbondale Cam- 
pus. Eight-story, airconditioned library building, 
book collection 700,000 volumes, growing rapidly. 
Present enrollment 14,500. 10% graduate level. Fac- 
ulty rank and privileges, 37-hour week, 4-week vaca- 
tion, participation in outstanding Iinois retirement 
system. Six positions: 1) Assistant monograph cata- 
loger, catalog department. 2) Serials cataloger, serials 
department. Dewey classification. Main responsibility 
invelves original and cataloging with LC copy. 3) 


Mang Order assistant, book budget of $260,000, plus sub- 


stantial supplementary funds. Main responsibility is 
antiquarian bibliographic searching and verification 


for precataloging system, supervising student search- 
ers. 4) Assistant circulation librarian, recorded eir- 
culation over 342,000, 1963-64. Main responsibility 
circulation desk, scheduling and supervision, public 
relations. Interest in and aptitude for automation 
techniques, as circulation operation is computerized. 
5) Education—psychelogy division assistant. Main 
duty is reference. 6) Map librarian, present collec- 
tion over 80,000 maps. Duty includes reference and 
selection. Library degree. Beginning salary range 
for all positions $6000-$8400. Apply F. S. Randall, 
La., SIU, Morris, HI. 

HEAD librarian. Public library in growing area in 
Lansing, Michigan, state capitol, 70 miles northwest 
of Detroit, adjacent to East Lansing and campus of 
Michigan State University. Under jurisdiction of 
Lansing Public School system. New building dedi- 
cated Oct. 18, 1964 with a collection of 130,000 
volumes. Circulation 117,000, Salary range, $10,748- 
$15,858 plus $300 transportation allowance. Master's 
degree required in library science. Apply Deward A. 
Clark, Pers. Admin., 419 N, Capitol Ave, Lansing, 
Mich. 

ASSISTANT librarian, male, 30-35 years of age 
preferred. Suburban Detroit, population 38,000, rap- 
idly expanding community. Salary open, 5th-year 
degree required. Opportunity to advance to head 
librarian. Send resume to Mrs. Mildred S. Droege, 
Ln, Farmington City~Township District Library, 
23333 Farmington Rd., Farmington, Mich. 

CUYAHOGA County Library System. Head catalog 
librarian. Open July 1, 1965. In this rapidly growing, 
24-branch county system, the head of the catalog 
division is responsible for directing the department 
so as to maintain a smooth flow of work, delegating 
responsibility to the assistant head catalog librarian 
and the head clerk, supervising and training per- 
sonnel, acting as a resource person for catalog prob- 
lems, supervising and maintaining the union catalog, 
shelf list, and authority files, attending professional 
meetings. Range $7355-$8795, Apply to Personnel 
Officer, Cuyahoga County Library System, 1150 W. 3 
St., Cleveland 44113. 

HEAD librarian for county library service serving 
population 20,588. $34,000 budget by headquarters, 
branches, and new bockmobile. Located in college 
community (8000 students) only 80 miles from Twin 
Cities. Degree from ALA-approved library school re- 
quired. $7000 and up for someone with experience. 
Apply to: Library Board, Blue Earth Coe. Library, 
Mankato, Minn. 

HEAD itbrarian wanted for public library at East 
Detroit. Mich., a progressive city with a population 
of 47,500. New modern facilities. Present librarian 
retiring. 5th-year library science degree required with 
some experience in professional library work includ- 
ing administrative or supervisory responsibility. Maxi- 
mum salary $7600 annually. Retirement, vacation, 
paid holidays, sick leave privileges, paid hospitaliza- 
tion and life insurance, and longevity pay. Apply: 
Director of Personnel, City Hall, 23200 Gratiot Ave. 
East Detroit, Mich. 

HEAD of reference. Major art museum library. 
serving curators, art school, publie. Three prof. assts.. 
two nonprof. Art, MLS, appropriate exp., langs. 
Salary open. Art Institute of Chicago Library, Chi- 
cago 60603. 

MISSOURI State Library has established a nation- 
wide recruitment program. We are now using the 
Professional Placement Division of the United States 
Employment Service as the source to which librarians 
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throughout the country can turn for a complete and 
up-to-the-minute listing of existing vacancies in Mis- 
sour, Every office in the United States can obtain 
the list of vacancies from the Professional Network 
office; therefore, contact your local United States 
Employment Service and learn what Missouri has to 
offer. For additional details, write: Librarian-Re- 
cruiter, Missouri State Library, State Office Building, 
Jefferson City. 

SOUTHERN Illinois University, Edwardsville. 
New 2600-acre campus, 25 minutes from downtown 
St. Louis, to open this fall. Enrollment at Edwards- 
ville, including Alton and E. St. Louis centers, pro- 
jected to 18,000 by 1973. $3,500,000 Lovejoy Library, 
with 500,000 volume capacity, Book collection of 
160,600 volumes growing at rate of more than 30,000 
a year. All positions require library degree and/or 
appropriate specialized background. Faculty rank, 
one month vacation, eligibility for sabbatical leave 
and participation in outstanding Illinois state uni- 
versities retirement system. Candidates being seri- 
ously considered expected to visit campus at our ex- 
pense. Science librarian. Head of one of four subject 
division libraries. Work closely with faculty in de- 
veloping collections as well as supervise science ref- 
erence service. Minimum salary $8700, or upwards 
depending upon qualifications. Business librarian. 
Work closely with faculty of the business division in 
developing collections in areas of accounting, eco- 
nomics, management, and marketing, as well as ref- 
erence service in social science division library, Mini- 
mum salary $7800, or upwards depending upon quali- 
fications. Assistant education librarian. Assist in 
developing education collections and related refer- 
ence service. Minimum salary $7500, with experi- 
ence, or upwards depending upon qualifications. As- 
sistant social science librarian. Responsibility for 
developing political science and sociology collections; 
reference duties in social science library. Minimum 
salary $7500, with experience, or upwards depending 
upon qualifications, Assistant humanities & fine arts 
librarian. Reference and book selection responsibili- 
ties in subject area. Minimum salary $7500, with ex- 
perience, or upwards depending upon qualifications. 
Assistant reference librarian. General reference. Mini- 
mum salary $7500, with experience, or upwards de- 
pending upon qualifications. Assistant audio-visual 
coordnator. Assist in supervising programs at Alton 
and E. St. Louis centers and in production and dis- 
tribution of instructional materials. Opportunity to 
teach audio-visual courses. Minimum salary $7500 
with experience, or upwards depending upon quali- 
ficaticns. Library instruction librarian. Work with 
faculty and library staff in developing library instruc- 
tion units in appropriate courses at all levels of in- 
struction. Minimum salary $7800, with experience, or 
upwards depending upon qualifications. Apply: John 
C. Abbott, Head Ln., Edwardsville Campus, Southern 
Illinois University, Edwardsville. 

COLLEGE. library. Growing institution and ex- 
pandiog library in new building needs vigororous in- 
dividuals holding MLS degrees for three new posi- 
tions. 1) Public services librarian-—to $10,000, for 
development of library-curriculum integration, super- 
vision of circulation and reference. Experience re- 
quirec. 2) Reference-acquisitions librarian-—to $8000, 
for college reference and/or acquisitions. Experience 
required. 3) Cataloger—to $7500. Experience not re- 
quirec. Liberal benefits include faculty status, one 
month’s vacation, TIAA, medical plans, country club 
membership, tuition for college age children. Apply 
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Lee Sutton, Ln, Wright Memorial Library, Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Iowa. Interviews can be conducted 
during ALA conference. 

EXCITING opportunity in recreation country. Head 
librarian wanted to establish new countywide library 
with regional potential. Fun of starting fresh; buying 
a bookmobile, starting service to enthusiastic people. 
Good financial base of county funds plus state aid 
under the successful Minnesota Library Development 
program. Cass County is heart of the finest fishing and 
hunting country in the world, plus skiing ane the rest 
of the great cutdoors. Accredited library degree re- 
quired, Salary $7200 or up, depending on experience. 
Address application with credentials to Mrs. George 
Anderson, Pres., Cass County Library Board, Ball 
Club, Minn. 

SEVERAL positions at administrative and junior 
administrative levels are open at Notre Dame due to 
expanded library services in the new $10 million Me- 
morial Library as follows: mathematics and: comput- 
ing science research librarian, Grade IL, $6244 mini- 
mum. Assistant head, humanities department, assist- 
ant head, acquisitions department, assistant head, 
general science department, assistant head, sacial sci- 
ences and business administration department, all are 
Grade II, $6500 minimum. Also, head, circulation 
department, Grade IV, $7500; head, social sciences 
and business administration department, $8090 mini- 
mum; curator, rare book room, $8000 minimum. Fac- 
ulty status, TIAA, social security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, major medical disability, Further details upon 
application. Apply Director of Libraries, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

REFERENCE librarian: serving a city of 50.000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, and Toledo. Sth-year library 
school degree required. Starting salary $6004 %0 $6299, 
depending on training and experience. Retirement, 
social security, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization. 
Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir, Public Library, 
Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

DIRECTOR wanted now to assume dual adminis- 
trative responsibility over Dickinson County Library 
and newly established 5-county Mid-Penineula Li- 
brary Federation with combined headquarters in Iron 
Mountain, Michigan. Plans for a new county—federa- 
tion library building have been started, but need imag- 
inative direction. Salary open; to be equal to respon- 
sibilities. Benefits include social security, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation, Blue Cross, Michigan Manicipal 
Employees Retirement System. Library science de- 
gree and experience required. Send resume of edu- 
cation and experience to Robert St. Louis, Pres., 
Dickinson County Library Board, 325 Saratoga, Kings- 
ford, Mich. 49802. 


mountain plains 
LIBRARIAN II wanted by the Pueblo, Colorado, 
Public Library. Population 97,000. Three new posi- 
tions now open. Opportunity to work in a new 
$750,000 library now under construction. Salary 
range $460-$550. Age 20-50. Degree required in H- 
brary science. Experience is desirable but net essen- 
tial. Two weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement pro- 
gram, and many fringe benefits, All applications 
showing experience and education will be consid- 
ered, Apply to: Personnel Director, City Hall, Pueblo, 
Colo. 


PUBLIC library director for prosperous university ged 


community of 39,000. Opportunities for expansion 
and development. Library science degree. Experience 
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preferred. Salary open. Begin July 1. Apply: Mrs. R. 
E. Frank, Public Library, Grand Forks, N.D. 

CHALLENGING position as director of tri-county 
system serving area of 27,000 square miles and popu- 
lation of 17,000 through 7 deposit stations. Super- 
vises headquarters staff and station personnel, rè- 
aponsible for general program development, Salary 
$7500, Fifth-year degree preferred. Contact Mrs. 
Harry M. Gallagher, Box 752, Elko, Nev. 

THE Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies plans 
to initiate a library as part of its total program. An 
ambitions librarian is needed for this project-——one 
with a subject MA, preferably in the humanities, 
and an MA from an ALA-accredited library school. 
Salary range $8000-$10,000, plus a chance to live in 
Aspen, Colorado, ski center in the winter and cul- 
tural center year round. If interested, write and send 
letter of application, credentials, and three references 
to Stuart Baillie, Dir, Graduate School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, Denver 80210. 

REFERENCE librarian in a growing library sys- 
tem now serving 120,000. This is a chance to help 
plan a new main library for which a $1.5 million 
bond has been voted. The job can expand to direct 
all public services. Salary, $6120-$7320. Apply M. P. 
Marchant, Lu., Carnegie Free Library, 2555 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Ogden, Utah. 

southwest 
LIBRARIAN to head children’s department of rapidly 
growing library in sunny southwestern college town, 
good book budget, new building in planning stage, 
liberal vacation, and unusual fringe benefits. Library 
degree from ALA-accredited school plus two years 
recent professional experience. Salary $481-$584. 
Apply: Mrs. Frances E. Thomas, Ln, Yuma City- 
County Library, Yuma, Ariz. 85364. 

NEW ORLEANS is building a new branch sys- 
tem. Librarian H positions ($5496) include 18 work- 
ing days vacation, liberal sick leave, fully paid Blue 
Cross, Write E. S, Holmgren, Asst. Ln., Public Li- 
brary, 219 Loyola, New Orleans. 

_ TWO positions for July 1. In small university of 
2800 students, 125,000-volume collection, Require 
fifth-year accredited degree. Scale begins at $6500, 
with adjustment for experience, One month vaca- 
tion. Full faculty status and perquisites. State re- 
tirement and OASI. Group hospitalization, life and 
TIAA-CREF deferred annuity available. Air-condi- 
tioned building, Assistant catalog librarian: experi- 
ence with LC classification preferred. Serials librar- 
ian: to handle combination of serials, journals 
(875 current subj.), government documents, reserve 
shelves, binding, ete. Acquaintance or experience 
with IBM unit card and computer equipment desir- 
able. Forward application letters and credential files 
to James Dyke, Ln., Eastern New Mexico University, 
Portales 88130. 

HEAD librarian for vital, attractive library serving 
a community of 25,000 on the upper Texas Gulf Coast. 
Supported by cooperative and concerned advisory 
hoard, city manager, and council. Library degree, BS 
or MLS required. Salary commensurate with qualifi- 
cations. Send resume to Public Library, Orange, Tex. 

WHY wait until you retire to come to South Texas? 
Texas A & I College is now accepting applications 
for new staff positions in reference and cataloging. 
4300 students in a rapidly expanding college. Year- 
around semitropical climate. Near the Gulf, Padre 


Mea island: boating, surfing, fishing. 2-hour drive to Mexi- 


can border, 40 minutes to Corpus Christi. Apply Pat- 
rick Barkey, Ln., Texas A & I College, Kingsville. 


pacific northwest 
PUBLIC Library, Pasco, Washington. Head librarian 
wanted. A growing agricultural and industrial city 
in southeastern Washington. Excellent weather and 
living conditions. New library building. Salary $6500 
to $7200. Please give supervisory and administrative 
experience. Apply A. A. Allen, Pasco Library Board. 

HUMANITIES librarian for rapidly growing small 
university library. Required: MLS from accredited 
lib. school, at least 1 year’s relevant experience, 
reading knowledge of at least 1 mod. foreign lang., 3 
references (1, at least, a former employer). Offered: 
$7008 min., more for added exp. Good retirement 
plan, free health (inc. maj. med.) and life insurance. 
30-day vacation, 12 days (cum. to 60 days) sick 
leave. Private office, faculty status. Location ideal for 
vacationing, sports-minded, 3-hr. drive to Yellow- 
stone, Salt Lake City, Tetons, Sun Valley. Position 
open 7/1; can hold until 9/1/65, Send application, 
vita, reference info. to: E. Oboler, Univ. Ln., Idaho 
State Univ. L., Pocatello; phone 208-233-2160 any 
weekday between 9-12, 1-5 (MST) for further ques- 
tions. 

HEAD librarian wanted for public library in at 
tractive college town of 35,000, 50 miles south of 
Vancouver, B.C., 90 miles north of Seattle, Math 
building new 1951, bookstock 133,000, circulation 
475,000, professional staff of 8. Require 5th-year de- 
gree from accredited school of librarianship plus pre- 
fessional experience in a public library, administra- 
tive experience desirable. Salary $7800, social se- 
curity, state retirement, and excellent hospital and 
medical coverage. Present librarian retiring. Send 
resume to Board of Trustees, Public Library, Belling- 
ham, Wash. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Pierce County Rural Li 
brary District. $7200. After trial period and board 
approval will be county librarian on retirement en- 
cumbant within year. Library science degree and two 
years administrative experience, 30 to 45 years, refer- 
ences. New county headquarters being built in im- 
mediate future near Pacific Lutheran University. 
County system has 25 branches, 2 bookmobiles serv- 
ing 175,000; 1964 circulation, 600,000. Growing out- 
door recreational area. Vacation and fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Chairman, County Library Board, 
201 St. Helens, Tacoma, Wash. 98402. 

WANTED! Librarian weary of city life, to travel in 
eastern Idaho area of Sun Valley, the edge of Yellow- 
stone and the Tetons, to help speed public library de- 
velopment, $7000. Idaho State Library, 615 Fulton, 
Boise 83706. 

FIELD consultant, librarian IV. Headquarters at 
the Oregon State Library, Salem, bat with travel 
assignments throughout Oregon. Salary first year 
$7350. State retirement and social security. Grad- 
uation from an accredited library school and four 
years of professional experience, including public 
library, required. Write to Eloise Ebert, State Lo., 
Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

SERIALS librarian, New position open July 1 to 
combine all serials work including cataloging. Some 
experience and professional library degree essential. 
Salary open, depending on qualifications. 28 days 
annual vacation, every eighth quarter off on full pay 
for study or travel, Social security, state teachers re- 
tirement. Faculty rank of assistant professor. Apply 
to Miss Lesley Heathcote, Ln., Montana State College, 
Bozeman. ; 

MUSIC materials cataloger for Portland State Col- 
lege: chiefly recordings and scores. Music major pre- 
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ferred, library science degree required, Faculty status 
and salary scale, one month vacation, social security 
and state retirement plan. Write Jean P. Black, Ln., 
Box 1151, Portland, Ore. 97207. 


far west 


LIBRARIAN, Excellent opportunity for graduate of 
an accredited college or university with a major in 
library science. Position offers professional challenge 
assisting in providing library services in Newport 
Beach, a fast-growing southern California city. Salary 
range $486-$591. Appointment may be made above 
the first step of the salary range depending upon 
qualifications, Obtain application from Personnel Of- 
fice, City of Newport Beach, 3300 W. Newport Blvd., 
Calif „ Area Code 714, 763- 2110. 

A AHEIM, California, has an opening for a 
children’s librarian in the public library. An expand- 
ing program. Growing city of 145,000. New buildings. 
Modern library system. Excellent promotional oppor- 
tunities. Salary range: $543-$570-$598-$628-$560, 
Starting salary need not be on beginning step if 
experience warrants, Vacation, sick leave, paid health 
insurance, California State retirement plan, credit 
union. Master's degree in librarianship required. Ex- 
perience not necessary. Apply to City of Anaheim, 
Personnel Department, 225 E. Broadway, Anaheim, 
Calif. Tel.: Area Code 714, 776-0110, Ext. 333. 

CHIEF librarian. The city of Gilroy (pop. 8700) 
has a position for the right person who can accept 
the full responsibility for the administration of a 
public library operation. Salary: open, plus benefits. 
Minimum qualifications: graduation from an ac- 
credited school of library science and two years 
library experience. Information and application: Per- 
sonnel Department, P.O. Box 66, Gilroy, Calif., or 
phone 408-842-3191. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed for growing library 
near Stanford University, 29 miles south of San 
Francisco in the heart of the peninsula. Fifth-year 
degree required. Would have full charge of children’s 
department. Salary: $6522-$7728. Apply: Philip 
Morales, City Ln., Menlo Park, Calif. 

TWO children’s librarians for Santa Monica Public 
Library. One vacancy exists at a branch library and 
one in boys and girls room of new main library 
building. Santa Monica is a seaside community of 
87,000 population in the Greater Los Angeles area. 
These positions require graduation from college and 
one year in a recognized library school. Salary is 
$458 to $565 per month, with liberal fringe benefits, 
The starting salary may be above the regular starting 
rate. Send resume and application to Personnel Dept., 
City Hall, Santa Monica, Calif. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO County Library needs children’s 
librarian (Librarian TI, $460-$554). Responsible for 
maintaining and developing children’s department 
program, including supervision and in-service train- 
ing of 20 nonprofessional branch assistants. Must be 
be accredited librarian with MLS degree and at least 
two years professional library experience in a library 
of recognized standing. Applications will also be 
accepted from those qualifying for Librarian I 
($419-$505) MLS degree with no experience or un- 
dergraduate library degree with at least two years 
professional library experience. Contact Civil Service 
Commission, Courthouse, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

REFERENCE librarian position open July 1, ex- 
cellent career opportunity in growing city library, 
member of Black Gold Cooperative Library System 
now planning exciting program of systemwide refer- 
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ence service. Beautiful city of 25,000, on central Cali- 
fornia coast midway between San Francisce and Los 
Angeles, college town, ideal weather. May be filled 
on either junior ($430-$535) or senior ($480-$600) 
professional level. Graduation from accredited library 
school required. Rapid advancement on merit pay 
plan, 40-hour week, sick leave, holidays, vacation, re- 
tirement and insurance benefits, very congenial staff. 
Apply Personne! Office, City Hall, 990 Palm St., San 
Lius Obispo, Calif. 93401. 


hawaii 
TWO children’s librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui; 1 year professional children’s library 
program experience, $5592-87128. Catalog librarian 
IV for statewide public and school library. processing 
operations; 4 years professional cataloging and class- 
fying experience, 2 years in supervisory capacity, 
$7488-$9552. Foreign language catalog librarian for 
University of Hawaii library; 1 year cataleging ex- 
perience requiring reading knowledge of French, 
German, and Russian, $5868-$7488. Librarian V for 
extension program of public library in Honolulu; 4 
years professional library experience, 2 years in a 
supervisory capacity, $7488~-$9552, Librarien I for 
future vacanies on all islands, $5076-$6468.. State of 
Hawaii civil service positions requiring graduation 
from ALA-accredited school. Medical plam, social 
security coverage, retirement plan, and other benefits. 
Write Dept. of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

MAN, with BA, BD, and knowledge of Dutch, Ger- 
man, French, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, desires library 
position. Experience in general research and filing. 
Very versatile. Near library science school preferred. 
Write B-334-W. 

YOUNG man, 3 yrs. exp. in documents aad refer- 
ence, BA, MLS, Phi Beta Kappa, strong interest in 
humanities, desires position in L.A. or San Francisco 
area, Minimum salary $7800. Write B-335-W. 

WOMAN, MALS, university library experience de- 
sires position in acquisitions or reference, medium- 
sized college or university, available September. 
Write B-337-W. 

MALE, 34, master’s in LS and some toward PhD, 
wishes directorship or good position in wniversity 
or other library with privilege of taking a little 
course work toward doctorate; 6 years library ex- 
perience. Write B-339-W. 

UNIVERSITY administrative position asst. or 
assoc. librarianship) or liberal arts college director- 
ship sought by male, BSLS, PhD, fifteen years ex- 
perience university acquisitions, college directorship. 
$10,500 min. Write B-340-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Piease 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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Why. 


we want to send our 

new Grolier 

Universal Encyclopedia 

to educators and librarians 
for 60 days at no cost 


or obligation. 








We believe that a 
60-day ‘use’ test in 


your library or classroom 


will prove what an 
extraordinary value 
the new GROLIER 


UNIVERSAL is— 


at only $09 50O 


LIST PRICE 


Special Introductory Discount 
to Schools and Libraries 


(i )» | 30% Off 
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No matter how we describe the new GROLIER 
UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA, you may be somewhat 
wary. After all, what authoritative, quality, 
multi-volume encyclopedia has ever sold for only 
$99.50? Special introductory discount to schools 
and libraries — 30% off. 

That’s why we want to send you a complete set 
to examine and use for 60 days, without cost or 
obligation. 


When your set arrives, place it on your shelves. 
Put its usefulness to every test. You have a full 
60 days to evaluate for yourself its unique value 
and versatility. 

Grolier created the GROLIER UNIVERSAL as an 
answer to the challenge of today’s information ex- 
plosion. Educators and librarians point out that the 
need for ready-reference material is at the bursting 
point. Schools and libraries overflow with students 
waiting to use reference sources. The GROLIER 
UNIVERSAL provides a quality, multi-volume set at 
an extraordinary low cost which permits multiple- 
set purchases to match your needs...makes it 
possible to have a quality reference work in every 
classroom, study hall, branch library, and book- 
mobile. 

GROLIER UNIVERSAL’s 25,000 entries were writ- 
ten to meet the needs of today’s students and teach- 
ers as determined by research and field studies 





directed by Professor J. Harlan Shores of th 
University of Illinois. 

Among the 1,780 contributors are many Nobe 
Prize winners, and hundreds of leading universit 
faculty members. Each article has been meticu 
lously edited and presented so that the reader, eve 
with no background on a topic, can understand i) 


The excellence of the new GROLIER UNIVERSA 
is impressive: Each article is edited with precisio 
and succinctness. It is thorough and completel 
authoritative; yet its price is unbelievably low. Th 
explanation is simple. The GROLIER UNIVERSA 
was created out of the same huge source of ed 
torial material assembled by Grolier for the large! 
more comprehensive ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNA 
TIONAL, a body of material that cost millions c 
dollars and took more than four years to compil 


Because the GROLIER UNIVERSAL is completel 
new, it is genuinely contemporary and up-to-dat« 
A major article, for instance, is devoted to Nuclei 
Acids, recently discovered as playing a major rol 
in the life process. 

We believe that the GROLIER UNIVERSAL ENCY 
CLOPEDIA gives you, dollar for dollar, the greates 
reference value of any encyclopedia of qualit 
published anywhere in the world today. 


We invite you to put it to the test. 
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10 VOLUMES 
6,324 PAGES 
5,000,000 WORDS 

i 25,000 ENTRIES 


The GROLIER UNIVERSAL 12.000 ILLUSTRATION 
ma, was developed and pub- me a 7 nae ane Np Neen apy a ere 
lished by Grolier Incor- including 

porated under the super- l FAA à f DAI A 

vision of Dr. Lowell A. L500 IN COLOR 

Martin, former Dean, í 

Graduate School of Li- 

brary Service, Rutgers 

* The State University. 





THE GROLIER UNIVERSAL is an all-new, 
versatile, quality encyclopedia 
designed and priced to facilitate 
multiple-set purchase by libraries 
and schools. 


Several sets of encyclopedias ease peak-period 
i “traffic jams” in school libraries and study 
halls. 


Schools can now provide a first-class reference 
2 „ Set for every classroom, from elementary level 
on, at a price never before possible. 


Grolier has arranged for generous discounts 
3. for multiple-set purchases that reduce the cost 
even further. 


HOW TO ORDER YOUR 60-DAY 
EXAMINATION SET: 


Send your purchase order endorsed 
“60-day examination” to: 


Spencer International Press Inc. s” 
School and Library Division 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


a subsidiary of & Grolier 


INCORPORATED 





Who took all the knobs? 


We did! 


We took them off the front of the card trays, 
turned the rods around, and placed the knobs 
behind the trays, concealed within the unit. Our new 
arrangement avoids problems for the librarian by 
preventing mischief. There is no sacrifice in space or 
convenience. And in appearance, it is a clean new 
look, developed for the Lincoln Center Project 
Library-Museum. You too should take advantage of this 
design breakthrough—from Standard Wood, of course. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Division of Metalab Equipment Company 
Developers of The Donnell Line and for 25 Years Manufacturers of 
The Most Complete and Advanced Line of Library Furniture 


270 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L.I., N.Y., 516-931-3100 
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1965 World Book Encyclopedia—20 Volumes Childcraft 
1965 World Book Year Book—Annual The How ann Way Library—15 Volumes 
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World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary World Book Atlas 


2 Volumes 


Reliable Reference 
For All Reader Needs 


The editorial standards represented in these products are the 
highestin their fields. In all libraries, each offers encourage- 
ment as well as information, and provides invaluable aid. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 


London « Rome « Sydney « Toronto 
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‘free men and 
free inquiry are 
inseparable.” 


— President Johnson, commenting 


on Edward R. Murrow’s beliefs 


Supporting the Library Bill of Rights 


June 1965 


How University Microfilms 
drastically reduces the high cost 
of storing periodicals. 


Did you know that if you subscribe to 500 magazines, it 

will cost you $116,250 to store them for thirty years? 

University Microfilms has developed a system that can 

reduce this cost by 94%. That’s right. Instead of costing 

$116,250, the UMI system costs you only $6,975. And you 

still give people the convenience of paper copies. 
Here’s how the UMI system works: 


You place a subscription to any 

e magazine through your library ec orm HUuNeE 

agent. Same as you've always done. 

And you continue to receive the reg- 
ular paper issues. 


At the same time you place a 

e subscription with University 
Microfilms for a microfilm copy of 
the magazine. The cost of this sub- 
scription is about the same as you’ve been paying 
for binding periodicals,so there is no increase in costs. 
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At the end of the volume year, University Micro- You keep the paper copies of 

e films ships your microfilm copy of the magazine. You 4, the magazine in the library 
get the entire year’s editions on one roll of microfilm unbound until the period of great- 
with an index for the year at the beginning of the reel. est use is over. (Studies show that 
this varies from two to five years, 
depending on the publication.) At 
the end of this period, you throw 
out the paper copies and substi- 
tute the microfilm. 

That’s all you have to do te cut 
your costs by 94% (or $109,275). 
And you do it without reducing 
your service. 








If you want toknow more about the UMI Periodical University Microfilms, Inc. 
System, write: 313 N. First St., Ann Arbor, Mich. XEROX A SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORMTION 


Here’s economical, 
easy-to-apply protection 
for periodicals 

and paperbacks! 


Protect your circulating periodicals and paperbacks . . . keep them fresh and new 
looking . . . with Demco Dura-covers. 

These sparkling clear 2 mil DuPont Mylar™ covers resist rough handling . . . won’t 
become brittle or yellow with age. Dirt and fingermarks wipe off with a damp cloth. 
And they’re so easy to apply. Simply slip Dura-covers over the periodical or paperback 
covers and join at the spine with Reinforcing Tape. 

Easily removed, too, so they can be used over and over again. 
fp Just pull off the Reinforcing Tape and slide the Dura-covers off. 
4, 41 sizes to choose from. 

Write today for descriptive folder and sample. 


Dura-covers 


See you at the ALA CONVENTION—DETROIT, Booths 1203-1207 








Periodical cover slips between 
clear film and kraft paper backing. 





Dura-covers join at 
spine with Reinforcing Tape. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES Box 1488, Madison, Wis.* Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. * Box 1586, Fresno, Calif. 


5 Ways to Become a Happier Librarian 















There are happy 
librarians with 
Very Little Time, 
who ask us for 
Books with 
Catalog Cards 
and Book Jacket 
Cover, 

Book Card 

and Book Pocket 


There are 
happy 
librarians 
with 
Even Less Time, 
who order 
Books with 
Catalog Cards 
plus Book 
Jacket Covers 


There are 
other happy 
librarians, 
Just A Little 
Short Of Time, 
to whom 

we supply 
Books 

with L.C. 
Catalog Cards 


There are 
some happy 
librarians with 
Enough 
Technical 
Processing 
Time 

who just send 
us orders for 
Books 









And then, 

there are the 

most happy librarians, 
with No Time At All, 
to whom 

we send Books 
Completely Cataloged 
and Processed, 

Ready for 

the Library Shelves! 


We're eager to help... Permanently, temporarily, a little or a lot, to overcome any type of library 
emergency, staff shortage or workload. If your library has enough time, help and facilities to do 
all the work, fine. But if not, it’s time you inquired about Bro-Dart’s Complete Book Services. 
We're sure we can make you happy too! Come and visit us if you can...if not, write to: 


Brno Dart Book Services Division m Dept. 1578S, 1609 Memorial Avenue m Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Alanar Book Processing Center = Bro-Dart Books 
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JUNE COVER 


The cause of intellectual free- 
dom, to which this issue is 
devoted, lost a champion when 
Edward R. Murrow died. A 
long-time CBS newscaster and 
former head of the U.S. Infor- 

* mation Agency, Mr. Murrow 
was described by another news- 

' e man, Chet Huntley, as “a dear 
colleague, a fierce competitor, 
a loyal friend.” 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
*any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 


Mich. 
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Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total “fitness” for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result ef ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


@ Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automaticallyretract- 
ing lower step. 


è All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece constructien. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


@ Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 

@ Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


@ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 


GERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES + SALES DISPLAY COACHES + VANS e MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 


Welcome to Detroit... 


Gale has been represented 
at several recent ALA 
meetings, but never before 
have so many of us been able 
to greet so many of you. 


During the conference, our 
publisher, editorial 
director, customer service 
manager, and many of 

our editorial staff members 
will spend as much time 

as possible at the Gale 
booth—Number 1001, 
three aisles left of the 
Washington Boulevard 
entrance to Cobo Hall. 

We hope to see you there. 


Gale’s offices, by the way, 
are also on Washington 
Boulevard—in The Book 
Tower, just a few blocks 
north of Cobo Hall, and 
squarely between the 
Sheraton-Cadillac and the 
Statler-Hilton Hotels. 


After years of growing 
frantically into any 
available space (we were 
recently on four different 
floors at once), we 

have just refurbished 
and taken over the 
entire fourteenth floor. 


We are holding open house 
for ALA visitors every 

day during the conference 
from 2 until 5 P.M. 


You will be most welcome. 





GALE RESEARCH COMPANY 


Publishers of The Encyclopedia of Associations, Contemporary Authors, 
* Book Review Index, and Other Basic Reference Books for the Library Profession 


COBO HALL eœ Booth 1001 BOOK TOWER eœ Detroit 26 


“WOW...LOOK AT ALL 
THE COWBOY BOOKS!" 


2 an 
aud S 





ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Creasure Drove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Treasure Trove’s title drawings on the spine do the job that title 
words alone so often fail to do. They instantly define the kind of 
story in the book for searching young eyes. Your shelves become 
alive with the promise of endless reading fun. Treasure Trove helps 
uncover the hidden treasure on your shelves. Helps make regular 
patrons out of young visitors. 


And, Treasure Trove helps you in the other important ways: (1) Treasure 
Trove cover illustrations, high fidelity reproductions of the publisher’s 
original dust jacket, help “sell” the book. Youngsters can’t wait to 
take the book home and read it. (2) Treasure Trove’s extra quality 
buckram and tough printing inks are further protected with a coating 
of clear plastic to keep books looking new through more circulations. 
(3) The fine craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder gives you 
extra pride and extra life in your books. It all adds up to one thing 
... Treasure Trove covered books, rebound or pre-bound, are incomparable. 


Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books . 
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AT THE A.L.A. CONVENTION 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
INVITES YOU TO VISIT 
BOOTH 744 
EXAMINE THE RECENT LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
FOR ADULTS AND FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
AND LEARN ABOUT THE NEW BOOKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED 
THIS SUMMER AND FALL 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Good Books Since 1792+ Philadelphia and New York 


—— 


On Display at the Convention! 






IF BOUGHT SEPARATELY 

i WOULD COST $545... 

` OUR SPECIAL LIBRARY 
= PRICE ONLY $384 


YOU SAVE $16] IF YOU ACT NOW 


Special 3-in-1 “Library Package” Provides 
Complete Set of Basic Financial Reference 
Volumes plus Weekly Stock and Bond Services 
at Substantial Saving! 


This unusually attractive package buy enables any 
public library to serve its business community with a 
well-rounded combination of factual and advisory 
financial information—at a most advantageous price. 
It combines: 


1. Standard & Poor’s CORPORATION RECORDS—6 vol- 
umes of comprehensive basic descriptions of all im- 
portant investor-interest corporations in periodically 
revised alphabetic loose-leaf arrangement; plus 1- 
volume Daily News Section with latest developments 
reported daily. Regular price: $384 


2.Standard & Poor’s Weekly OUTLOOK—the widely 
followed stock market advisory service with specific 
buy, sell, and hold advice on a broad range of securi- 
ties. Includes famous S&P Master List of stocks we 
recommend for growth and income. 

Regular price: $65 


3.Standard & Poor's Weekly BOND OUTLOOK-—reports 
and interprets all significant developments in bond 
market. Recommends specific bonds to buy. 

Regular price: $96 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street, New York, N.Y. 10014 





National Library Week was observed April 25- 
May 1 this year. Preliminary reports indicate 
that it was the most comprehensive and success- 
ful in the eight-year history of the program. In 
his statement which traditionally launches the 
program President Johnson said: “Because li- 
braries play such an active role in the education 
and enlightenment of our people, they deserve 
our full support. We must do more to bring 
them within easy access of every American. We 
must assure every man the opportunity to im- 
prove his mind and better his life. . . .”” Surely 
no one has done more to show that he believes 
what he says than has President Johnson in his 
current educational legislative program, which 
includes libraries at every point. 


* 


Now you can dial a visit to Library/USA at 
the New York World’s Fair, through the use of 
any standard national teletype TWX dial net- 
work equipment, Models 33 or 35. The Univac 
information storage and retrieval system. which 
provides 700-word essays and annotated read- 
ing lists on any of 75 subjects, has become the 
first remote electronic library center ever to be 
established. By dialing 710-582-2531 on one of 
these teletypes from 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., April 
21-October 17, you will receive an answer from 
the Univac at the World’s Fair. Further in- 
formation, including a complete code to be used 
to request the particular essay desired, is being 
prepared for distribution to libraries, schools, 
news media, and others who would find the 
service helpful. 


* 


See it at the convention in Detroit (our Booth #340) 


ok OF aul eid. mail the coupon for FREE bamplest The Library Bill of Rights, the basic document 


ne E of the profession in the intellectual freedom 
RA i T area, is reproduced on page 533 of this issue 
E E. Eik N.Y. 10014 in connection with the proceedings of the In- 
£ tellectual Freedom Conference. Other ALA 





| 
Library. | documents in this area are The Freedom to 
beer. | Read, How Libraries and Schools Can Resist 
Address. | Censorship, The School Library Bill of Rights, 
City Tint! sidie | Labeling, and Policies and Procedures for Se 





967 ALAB lection of School Library Materials. All of these 
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are available free in single copies on request 
to ALA headquarters; quantity prices are avail- 
able on request. 

* 


Late conference news: A meeting of geology 
librarians will be held on Tuesday, July 6, at 
9:00 a.m. in Room 207 of Kresge Science Li- 
brary, Wayne State University. Topics for dis- 
cussion are improving information exchange in 
the geological sciences and the organization of 
literature specialists to provide good service to 
research geologists. Anyone interested is in- 
vited to attend. 
* 


Use of electronic computers in the National 
Agricultural Library would permit doubling of 
the number of entries in the Bibliography of 
Agriculture, according to a special task-force 
report completed in April after two years’ work, 


* 


A number of interesting conferences, institutes, 
and symposia are scheduled for this summer 
and fall. Chronologically, they are: A four-day 
conference on library surveys with Maurice F, 
Tauber as director at the Columbia University 
School of Library Service, beginning June 14. è 






z 


ny 2 


Vor | 


AN LA LELAI bas ~- 


A three-day conference, The Library and the 
College Climate of Learning, at Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s Sagamore Center in the Adirondack 
Mountains near Raquette Lake, New York, 
beginning June 20. @ A six-week institute, 
Problems in School Library Administration, 
State University College, Geneseo, New York, 
June 28-August 6. @ The tenth seminar on the 
acquisition of Latin American library materials, 
Wayne State University library, Detroit, July 
1-3. @ A workshop on the care, binding, and re- 
pair of books and the preservation of docu- 
ments, University of Denver Library School, 
July 6-23. e A workshop, The School Librarian 
at Work, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
July 19-30. ¢ A three-day institute on planning 
technical services for the school library, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, beginning July 21. % A 
symposium, Foundations of Access to Knowl- 
edge, Syracuse University School of Library 
Science, July 28-30. è An institute on planning, 
University of Oregon, August 23-27.® A con- 
ference, Libraries and the Disadvantaged, Kent 
State University, Ohio, September 14-15. @ And 
an institute. The Changing Environment for Li- 
brary Services in the Metropolitan Areas, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Allerton House, October 31 
November 3. cce 


DEAR LIBRARIANS, 


As Dutton’s international 
ambassador, may I invite 
you to BOOTH 540 to 
examine a most stimu- 
lating collection of new 
books — and some favorite 
old ones, too. 
Our fund, 
- Pooky 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
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RETURN 
INYITATION 
FROM A 
SATISFIED 


One hundred years ago the Detroit Public 
Library began circulating books. Since then 
it has become one of America’s great 
public libraries. As host to the 84th Annual 
ALA Conference, the Motor City can be 
proud of the record of service compiled 
by its library. 


We at Art Metal are equally proud of our 
part in this library’s growth. Several dec- 
ades ago, Art Metal multi-tier stacks were 
installed. They are still in constant use. 





And recent major additions to the Detroit 
Public Library have been exclusively out- 
fitted with modern, single-tier stacks—by 
Art Metal. 


We hope you'll visit this fine library while 
you're in Detroit. See for yourself why 
Art Metal has been a leader in serving the 
nation’s libraries for over 70 years. 


Visit the Art Metal Display at Booth 700 


Library Division 


ART METAL ING 


Jamestown, New York 
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THE 1965 THE 1965 
NEWBERY CALDECOTT 
MEDAL MEDAL 


has been awarded to 


has been awarded to 
MAIA WOJCIECHOWSKA BENI MONTRESOR 


for his illustrations for 


for 
SHADOW OF A BULL MAY I BRING A FRIEND? 
“The most distinguished American 


picture book for children” 
$3.50; $3.41 Spartan Binding 


“The most distinguished contribution 
to American literature for children” 


CONILL V INIUG IANN 


THESE ARE BOTH 


Atheneum 


"A BOOKS FOR CHILDREN -` 


ATHENEUM PUBLISHERS 
162 East 38 Street, New York City 16 
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New Mini-Graph is a three-step system that simplifies 
card cataloging. It is instant in-library printing of catalog 
cards with extremely legible reproduction. You save as 
much as 5¢ per card, and you are in complete control of 
quality and speed of card duplication. You get books to 
the shelves faster. Easy to operate, Mini-Graph System 
is designed to save you time and money in your card 
cataloging procedure. 

Send for a new idea brochure on instant catalog card 
duplicating systems with a Mini-Graph machine. Write 
Weber Marking Systems, Inc., Dept. 51F, Weber Industrial i 
Park, Mount Prospect, Illinois 60057. 


Weber 








NOW, CONTROL 

CATALOG CARD 

DUPLICATING 
WITH MINI-GRAPH 


And Save As 
Much As 
5¢ Per Card 


anemu _ 


r 
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McGraw-Hill announces 
a -major publishing 
event of our time. 


Mail this coupon 
for full details. 












X 


Sponsored by 
His Eminence 
FRANCIS 
CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 


12 volumes — 8,400 pages — 
5,000,000 words — over 6,500 
illustrations. Prepared by 2,000 religious 
and lay leaders. Editor-in-chief: Right Rev. 
Msgr. John H. Harrington, D.L.S. — Managing 
Editor: Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph T. O'Keefe, M.S. 


The Catholic 
for School 


Ce ee 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 10036 


Please send full information about The 
Catholic Encyclopedia for School and 
Home, and details of your price schedule. 
There is no obligation. 


Aet LLAS Lon PRAEERAT A E E E TTA 


c2 ALA-6-65 
Bee mun ee oam eee 


Encyclopedia 
and Home 


The first comprehensive, authoritative Catholic encyclopedia 
in nearly 50 years — prepared expressly for today’s student 


ow ...for the great Ecumenical era in which 

we live ... a modern, up-to-date reference li- 
brary whichencompasses every aspect of the Church 
and its teachings. Prepared by the leaders who have 
helped to bring about the momentous developments 
in the Catholic world, this new encyclopedia will 
be an invaluable information source not only for 
Catholic students, but for all those who wish to 
know more about the religious beliefs, prac- 

i tices and customs of their Catholic neighbors. 


Here, the reader will find information on the new 
Liturgy, Marriage, Birth Control, Education, 
Ethics and Civil Rights, Art and Literature, even 
Careers and Business — presented in clear, straight- 
forward language. Each volume is profusely illus- 
trated with hundreds of paintings, drawings, pho- 
tographs, maps and charts. For full information 
and price schedule, mail the coupon at the top of 
this page. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42 Street, New York, N. Y. 10036. 


VISIT THE McGRAW-HILL EXHIBIT AT THE A.L.A. CONVENTION — BOOTH 751 
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@ ANY BOOK 





© ANY BINDING 
© ANY PUBLISHER 


Interstate Library Service offers you 
“‘one-source’’ purchasing for all your 
book needs... with immediate, accu- 
rate IBM 1401 electronic computer 
ordering, invoicing, billing and report- 
ing... and at better discounts, too. 


We have over 5,000 publishers avail- 
able to you on our electronic records 
and many thousands of popular titles 
and bindings are carried in stock for 
immediate shipment. 


We sell books... but SERVICE is our 
business! Prompt shipment, prepaid 
on 12 books or more—prompt report- 
ing on ‘‘shorts’’—invoicing within 24 
hours after shipment—these and many 
other services save you time and give 
you more actual book buying dollars 
from your budget. 





A Warning 


School librarians are indeed grateful for the im- 
portant state and federal legislation that has in 
the past and will in the future provide funds to 
improve library service. Congressman Fogarty’s 
article in the April 1965 Bulletin is mest inter- 
esting, but when he quotes Martin Mayer on 
school libraries, he is confusing the issue. 

The library collection can perhaps be assured 
by the expenditure of money, given a librarian 


| who knows his business and reads, but the ex- 


penditure of money is no guarantee of the excel- 
lence of library service. A high quality book col- 
lection in a library with one staff member seri- 
ously limits the potential of the service. The 
ways the library staff relate the collection to the 
needs of the library clientele must be considered 
a second criterion for excellence and money 
alone is no guarantee of the variety, depth, and 
accessibility of library services. 

Mivprey L. JONES 

Associate Professor 

Department of Library Science 

Madison College 

Harrisonburg, Va. 


The Conservative Library Association 

With the editor’s permission, I would like to di- 
rect some questions to Bradford Harrison, III, 
M.S., president, The Conservative Library Asso- 
ciation, Hawthorne, New Jersey. 

We would like Mr. Harrison to tell us what 
the “historic conservative mission of libraries” 
is. How does he intend to provide libraries with 
books on both sides of issues and still maintain 
conservatism? Who is to decide what constitutes 


Write today for your FREE catalog of over 8,000 
titles in publishers’ bindings, graded according to 
elementary, junior high and senior high schools. 


a pornographic or tasteless book? Is this to be 
decided by Mr. Harrison and his other conserya- 
tives or by the courts of our land, which has 
been the custom many years—rightly so? Are we 
no longer to follow guidelines of ALA and other 
professional organizations? In their zeal to pre- 
serve “this republic under God,” will they deny a 
library the right to stock such items as Das Ka- 
pital and The Prince, and will it be necessarf 
for librarians to delete from the Bible the Song 


PLEASE VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. 1323 COBO HALL 


Interstate Library 


Service Company 


4600 N. Cooper © Oklahoma City, Okla. 73118 
(405) JA 5-6561 
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of Solomon? What patriotic groups “and 
others” will be aided in their efforts to cleanse 
libraries, and by what possible legal authority 
will they be allowed to do so? What trustees 
have called for “help and comfort” in a search 
for qualified and conservative librarians? What 
libraries can Mr. Harrison list as being social- 
istic, demoralized, and revolutionary? 

Finally, does not the keeping of membership 
rolls secret imitate some of the less savory, mis- 
guided organizations in the United States? 

Could we please have some examples of how 
Mr. Harrison and/or his fellow conservatives 
have suffered the wrath of so-called liberals? 
And, while we’re about it, let’s please have a 
definition of conservatism on one hand and lib- 
eralism on the other. 

AntHony F. McGraw 
Chief, Library Division 
U.S. Army Command and 
General Staff College 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


Readers We Like to Hear from 


May I tell you how much I prize your Bulletin. 
This is because I grew up a near neighbor of 
the Minneapolis Public Library. As a child I 
went with my mother to the opening of the won- 
derful new building and admired the spacious 
entrance and the grand stairway and the velvet 
carpet and window draperies in the room sacred 
to the trustees. Herbert Putnam was the head 
librarian, and later Dr. Hosmer and Miss Coun- 
tryman, and so on. They were our neighbors and 
our friends. On that opening day, I found in a 
little bookcase of Books for Children, a copy of 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. read it as fast as possi- 
ble but had to leave it at going-home time, when 
I carefully hid it in a corner of the case. The 
next morning, I hurried over to the new library 
to read more, but the book was gone. Years 
later, Miss Countryman told me that it was the 
first book issued on opening day. Later, there 
were several cases of Books for Children in the 
lower hall by a side entrance. How different 
from today! When I had been graduated from 
the University of Minnesota, I went east to Miss 
Plummer’s Library School [Pratt] in Brooklyn, 
New York, and I have been a librarian ever 
since. At one time I had charge of the Hosmer 
Branch of the Minneapolis Library, and we had 
a party to celebrate a birthday of Dr. Hosmer. I 
forget how old he was. 
. AUGUSTA STARR 
St. Paul eee 





ARE YOU BOXED IN 
BY BOOK ORDERS? 





NOW ... ONE DEALER COVERS 

ALL YOUR BOOK ORDERS! 
It is no longer necessary to box your- 
self in. CONSOLIDATED BOOK 
SERVICE clears your way to more 
efficient library management by tak- 
ing the book load off your shoulders. 
NOW ... CONSOLIDATED BOOK 
OFFERS YOU A ONE-STOP, ONE 
SOURCE service for any and all of 
your book requirements. 


SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 


DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 





cb 


— ee 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK 
SERVICE INC. 
302 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212 564-2047 


REST and SEE 


Ir 
Aleseo 


8 SIGNIFICANT 


LIBRARY FILMSTRIPS 
INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 


AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO at BOOTH 1225 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS OF 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 
LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — 
SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


Please Write to: 
Alesco 21 Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 


on ADVANCE’S REAR VIEW PROJECTOR 
AND DUKANE?’S FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 


Register for FREE Filmstrip 





140 North Old Manor, 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 

















Try One Free 
For 10 Days 


Prove to yourself why Potdevin Label 
Pasters are used by the world’s most up- 
to-date libraries to cut costs and speed 
processing of up to 250 books per hour 
with only one operator. 


Economical hand-operated or motor- 
driven models (6, 8%, 12, 18 inch 
widths) feature accurate glue control 
regulators — provide thorough over-all 
gluing without messy oozing at edges. S 
Ungunmmed side stays clean. And you 
save money too. No need to pay for and 
stock expensive pre-gummed labels. 

In addition to the line of label pasters, 
Potdevin Edge Gluers are available for s 

quick application of due date slips, A LODEV IK 
pockets, etc., neatly, permanently and A AE eM | NY 
accurately. LAS aL 
For particulars, write: r 





AshlO ty, , , 
Potdevin Machine Company 
pan) 


Y G 

2 / $ 274 North Street 
PoTDEVIN Teterboro, New Jersey 

7 @ 


“See us in Booth 1150 
ALA Conference July 4-8” 
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Proof at the Booth 


check the HMCo booth at 


for our New Fall Picture Books 


I Like You 
SANDOL STODDARD WARBURG 

illus Jacqueline Chwast 
Not since Elizabeth Barrett asked Robert Brown- 
ing, “How do I love thee? Let me count the ways,” 
has there burst upon the waiting world such a 

glorious and heartfelt catalog as this. 
All ages $1.95; $2.20 net* 


Lyle, Lyle, Crocodile 

written and illus by 

BERNARD WABER 
It's hard to imagine how lovable Lyle could cause 
a neighborhood feud — but that is just what hap- 
pened. As readers learned in The House on East 
88th Street, when’ the winsome Lyle and the ver- 
satile Bernard Waber get together, a real treat is 
in store. Ages 5-8 $3.25; $3.07 net* 


Kermit the Hermit 
written and illus by 
BILL PEET 
Kermit was just a selfish old shellfish until the day 
his life was saved by a small boy and he deter- 
mined to do something really generous in return, 
Ages 6-10 $3.25; $3.07 net* 


The Dog Who Thought 


He Was a Boy 
CORA ANNETT 
illus Walter Lorraine 
Life with a deluded dog is fraught with fun .. . 
most of all for the readers, who will be delighted 
by the sheer ridiculousness of the Popperson fam- 
ily’s predicaments and the happy good humor of 
Walter Lorraine’s illustrations. 
Ages 5-8 $3.25; $3.07 net* 





Happy Birthday in Barcelona 


written and illus by 
LISL WEIL 
A birthday party is full of fun and surprises, and 
when the author-artist is Lisl Weil a party is apt 
to take on unexpected dimensions. 
Ages 5-8 $3.25; $3.07 net* 


The Ballad of Bad Ben Bilge 


written and illus by 
ERIC VON SCHMIDT 
It’s a question of parrot parrying pirate as Timber 
Toe, the parrot, attempts to foil the mischievous 
schemes of that rascally old buccaneer, Bad Ben 
Bilge. Ages 6-10 $3.25; $3.07 net* 


Nic of the Woods 
written and illus by 
LYND WARD 

Nic had a long tail and long legs. In town he was 
the fastest dog around — and Davey thought he 
was the smartest — but in the woods Nic had a 
lot to learn. 

Ages 6-10 $3.50; $3.23 net* 


and let us tell you 
of our New Books for Fall by 


Isaac Asimov Olivia Coolidge 

C. Northcote Parkinson 

Mario Pei Laurence Hyde 

Hetty Burlingame Beatty 

Lisa Tsarelka J. R. R. Tolkien 

Annabel and Edgar Johnson 

William Stevenson Betty Schechter 
Clarence J. Hylander William Habberton 


* Dolphin Library Binding for libraries and schools 


Juvenile Book Department 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY »* 


2 PARK STREET * 


BOSTON 02107 
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Who took all the knobs? 


We did! 


We took them off the front of the card trays, 
turned the rods around, and placed the knobs 
behind the trays, concealed within the unit. Our new 
arrangement avoids problems for the librarian by 
preventing mischief. There is no sacrifice in space or 
convenience. And in appearance, it is a clean new 
look, developed for the Lincoln Center Project 
Library-Museum. You too should take advantage of this 
design breakthrough—from Standard Wood, of course. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Division of Metalab Equipment Company 
Developers of The Donnell Line and for 25 Years Manufacturers of 
The Most Complete and Advanced Line of Library Furniture 


270 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, L.l., N.Y., 516-931-3100 
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See these and other 
distinguished 
HOLT () RINEHART 


-d AND WINSTON books 






at ALA Booth *821 
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| EDITORIAL 


THE AIRLIE HOUSE CONFERENCE 
Excitement crams these historic days for li- 
braries and librarians. National leaders con- 
tinually urge the profession to lay bold plans 
for the future; librarians are called frequently 
to the White House for briefings, discussions, 
and bill-signing ceremonies. Not the least ex- 
citing development of recent days was the 
Airlie House conference, a precedent-setting, 
interprofessional conference focusing on the 
plight of the nation’s libraries which brought 
together 70 representatives of 54 national civic, 
governmental, educational, scientific, and 
communications organizations. Consider for a 
moment assembling this distinguished group, 
placing these outstanding minds in a setting 
conducive to reflection, and encouraging them 
to turn their intellectual power to the problem 
of your choosing. 

This was Airlie House. Its form came from 
a Conference-Within-a-Conference recommen- 
dation, its location from a suggestion by 
F. L. Wormald, vice-president of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, that it be held on 
this estate in the Virginia countryside. 
Research has shown that personal influence 
is effective in conversion of attitudes. In the 
exchange of group discussion, this influence 
becomes a two-way path toward mutual cooper- 
ation and understanding. This, too, was Airlie 
House. | 
Its effect on the participants can be felt in 
their comments. Ernest W. Gross, director of 
distribution, Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, suggested that ALA develop a panel 
discussion on the role of outside agencies in 
the total educational picture at the Detroit 
Conference. 
Bernard A. Kaplan, associate in education 
guidance, New York University, asserted: 
“The format of the workshop in which ‘out- 
side’ representatives focus on issues of the 
day, the conduct of a dialogue between your 
sown leaders and those of other agencies and 
groups, and the housing of the entire affair at 





such a lovely and practicable place as Airlie 
House are all typical, I think, of the imagina- 
tiveness, foresight, and care with which this ac- 
tivity was planned. Other groups would do well 
to follow suit.” 

The recommendations consisted of those 
which the delegates intended to take back to 
their organizations and others which they 
urged on the nation’s libraries. 

Ruth Warncke, ALA deputy executive direc- 
tor designate, summarized these as follows: 


The reports made by the people assembled here 
indicate clearly that a major problem is the lack 
of public understanding and support of libraries. 
Recommendations for overcoming this situation 
range from the relatively simple one of increasing 
ALA’s public relations program to far more com- 
plex ones such as encouraging community studies 
of educational needs and library resources, under- 
taken by representatives of all community groups. 

We have been concerned with developing an 
appreciation of reading, with providing ready ac- 
cess to materials, and with meeting the needs of 
present and potential library users. 

Our concerns have been for all communities, 
all people, and all types of libraries, but special 
recommendations have been made to meet the 
needs of that group in our country who have been 
to our shame the hidden Americans, in Michael 
Harrington’s memorable phrase. Suggestions have 
been made for extending service to culturally and 
economically disadvantaged, and for developing 
new kinds of services appropriate for their use. 

The need for materials for the newly literate 
has caught our attention, and we have heard a 
representative of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity ask for increased efforts on the part of 
other organizations in library development. But 
the ALA was not the only organization charged 
with tasks for the future by this diversified group. 
The representatives of the other associations as- 
sumed tasks—big and immediate—also. They will 
take the recommendations made at this meeting 
back to their executive boards or appropriate 
committees—to ask those bodies to analyze the 
recommendations and select those that fall within 
their areas of responsibility. They identified some 
of the tools at their command—the ad hoc pub- 
lications and, above all, their journals through 
which they can inform and rally their members 
to action. They indicated clearly that they recog- 
nize a national problem and were prepared to 
join with ALA in a major effort to bring the na- 
tion’s libraries to the level required to meet the 
nation’s educational needs. 


This was Airlie House. This is communica- 
tion.—CHARLEs CARNER eee 
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make good libraries 
look even better. . . 





SHAR uea W = 





As functional as they are handsome, 
Gaylord plastic book supports gracefully 
call attention to books on display. On the 
shelf, they have the added practical advantage of 
smooth molded lines, no sharp edges. 


In two sizes and five attractive colors, they are 
remarkably sturdy yet light weight. From $4.25 a dozen plain base; 
cork or urethane base slightly higher. 


Please write for full details and quantity prices. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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ORDER with CONFIDENCE 


From Me blurgs 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1844 


@ Complete Book Stock—Over @ Free Catalogs and Other Book 
1,250,000 Books! Selection Aids 


@ Experienced Staff to Handle Your @ Free Subscription to McClurg’s 
Orders BOOK NEWS (Issued 8 Times Yearly) 


@ Prebindi i 
penning Sapos © Unmatched Experience in Book 


@ Liberal Discounts Wholesaling 





Stop by and see us! 
Booth +740 





THE NEW HOME OF A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. CARL J. LEBEL, INC. 


2121 Landmeier Road 1236 S. Hatcher Ave. 
Elk Grove Village, IlI. 60007 La Puente, California 91745 
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DURING THE 1965 ALA CONFERENCE 
VISIT BOOTH 934 


See and Hear For Yourself 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONAL RECORDINGS 


LANGUAGE ARTS - LITERATURE : CLASSICAL MUSIC - FOLK MUSIC - 
MUSIC OF THE WORLD'S PEOPLES - SOCIAL STUDIES + SCIENCE - 
DRAMA : CHILDREN 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE LISTING— 
MORE THAN 1500 LONG-PLAYING ALBUMS 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS iew vort Na -ibue 











l Now Library Patrons Can 
[Return Books-Pay Fines “AFTER- HOURS” 


With 
A Low Cost 


Now library patrons can return books or pay library fines “After Hours” 
when there's a convenient, low cost DROPOSITORY with exclusive 
ENVELOPE DISPENSER and AUTOMATIC GRAVITY BOOK CON- 
VEYOR installed. Saves time processing every book and book fine 
individually. Dropository installs in Door, Plate Glass, Panel or Wall. 
Made of heavy gauge steel with satin finish aluminum exterior, Auto- 
matic Gravity Type Book Conveyors safely move books away from 
“BOOK DEPOSITORY” chute. 













WRITE TODAY 
for catalog 
and price quotation, 


no obligation, 
P.O. Box 56 GRANDVIEW, MO. 


An Affiliate of The Mosler Safe Co, i 














here's a DROPOSITORY specifically suited to YOUR needs 
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Know What You’re Talking About... READ 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 


Publishers of such outstanding titles as — 






VON RYAN’S EXPRESS DON’T STOP 
By David Westheimer THE CARNIVAL 
(Included in ALA’s By Herman Wouk 
“Significant Adult Books for 
Young People, 1964”) ARMAGEDDON 
THE FAR FIELD : aaa 
(amt ofthe Notional OMY YEARS WITH. 
Book Award for Poetry) E A ae 
By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
THE LEGEND OF 
THE SEVENTH VIRGIN THE FLIGHT OF 
By Victoria Holt THE FALCON 
By Daphne du Maurier 
HURRY SUNDOWN 
By K. B. Gilden THE ANCHOR BIBLE 
General Editors: 
HOTEL William Foxwell Albright 
By Arthur Hailey and David Noel Freedman 


Institutional Department 
Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


Come see us at Booth 304 





5 





Peter De Vries 
Geoffrey Household 
J. Frank Dobie 
Walter Lippmann 
Jesse Hill Ford 
Louise Hall Tharp 
J. B. Priestley 
Jack Bennett 
Ngaio Marsh 
Hortense Calisher 
John Fowles 

Farley Mowat 

Jean Renoir 

Alfred Kazin 

Allan W. Eckert 
Margery Sharp 
Gladys Hasty Carroll 


These authors have 
books for children 


Sid Fleischman 


Visit Booth 630 to find out about the Mary Nash 
books these authors have Ben Masselink 
brought to Matt Christopher 
Scott Corbett 
Beacon Street, Boston... Virginia Haviland 


LITTLE, BROWN Bertha 8. Dodge 
and COMPANY C. S. Forester 


and 


ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY PRESS 
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A Membership Meeting, for the Detroit Conference, is announced on page 320 of the 
A 


ulletin for May. This is a broad purpose meeting and provides the Member- 


Ship with an opportunity to discuss such matters as it wishes and refer or 
decide these matters in accordance with Article VI of the ALA Constitution. 


The Executive Board has placed one matter on the agenda for the Meeting. 

This is a review of the Statement on Individual Membership, Chapter Status, 
and Institutional Membership, adopted by the Association at the 1962 Annual 
Conference in Miami Beach. The Board believes that the section of the State- 
ment dealing with Institutional Membership should be examined and it proposes 
this question for discussion: Shall library institution membership in ALA be 
open only to libraries which are integrated? 


The Executive Board has issued an invitation to presidents of divisions, chairmen 
o mmittees and round tables, and others to a meeting in Detroit on 
July 3 at 8:30 PM for a discussion of the Association's publishing program. 
The Executive Board, states Article VIII of the Bylaws, "shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association." Increasingly, the Board has 
found itself unable to discharge this responsibility adequately. It, there- 
fore, has under consideration the establishment of an ALA publishing board 
which would aid the Board in its administration of the Association's 
publishing activities. 


The Board's Subcommittee on Publishing (F. Bernice Field, Frederick H. Wagman 
Arthur Yabroff, and Richard B. Sealock, chairman) will present an outline of 
the duties and responsibilities of the proposed Publishing Board. The views 
and comments coming at this meeting from all who are involved in the total 


publishing program will be of great benefit to the Board and to the Committee 


on Organization, 


Smia ORE 


David H. Clift 
May 11, 1965 Executive Director 


ALA Conferences: Detroit, July 4-10, 1965; New York, July 10-16, 1966; San 
Francisco, June 25—July 1, 1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. 
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MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
LIBRARIES 


Are you getting COMPLETE service? 


(1) COMPLETE ordering access—over 20,000 library periodicals 
from which to select. See our Librarians’ Guide for 1965. 


COMPLETE automation—Our invoice to you and your order to 
publisher prepared on an IBM 1401 with tape drives and ran- 
dom disc packs—completely processed in our own building— 
exclusive with Faxon. 


COMPLETE Forms Control—Our invoice to you and your order to 
publisher prepared on clearly printed forms with complete legi- 
bility and accurate transmittal of information. 


COMPLETE experience—80 years of servicing libraries with 
their periodical needs. Libraries are our business—our only 


business. 


VISIT BOOTH #+228—ALA DETROIT 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


Library Magazine Subscription Agency 
515-525 Hyde Park Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 02131 
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JOHN] Booths 546-548 


At the Convention visit l DAY 





Go early and get your copy of Irving Adler’s science 
quiz for librarians. Your answers may win the contest 
closing in July. Three winners choose 15, 10 or 5 free 
science books for their libraries. 


PEET TET E 





See our display of 


e Urban Education Studies for the language development of 
city children and for social studies programs everywhere 


e Young Adult and Juvenile titles highly recommended by one 
or more top reviewing media 





e Special Education books for programs for the mentally re- 
tarded or slow-reading child 


e Twenty early Pearl S. Buck adult and juvenile titles, long 
unavailable and reprinted by popular request, 1964-1965 


e Unusual works, ranging from The Musical Instruments of 
Africa to Mushrooms, Molds, and Miracles 


e Outstanding science books, including the latest math and 
science books by the Adlers (see below) and others 





OU 


IRVING AND RUTH ADLER 
will be at Booths 546-548 
to greet you 
on Wednesday, July 7th 
from 2:00 to 5:00 P.M. 








Company, Ine. 
L DAY Executive Offices, 62 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 10036 
ees Publishers of Nehru: The First Sixty Years 
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See you 
in Detroit! 


At this year’s big, exciting ALA exhibit you'll see 
the entire program of your American Library 
Association’s Publishing Department... past. . . 


present... future... 


PUBLISHED SINCE LAST JULY ® American Library Laws, 3d ed. © 
American Library Laws, 3d ed., First Supplement ® Doors to More 
Mature Reading ® Living School Libraries © Notable Books of 1964 
è Problems in Planning Library Facilities © Standards for Children's 
Services in Public Libraries ® Subscription Books Bulletin Reviews 
1962-1964 ® Survey of the Public Libraries of Asheville and Bun- 


combe County, North Carolina 


IN PREPARATION NOW ® Administration of the Small Public Li- 
brary ® Freedom of Inquiry ® The Library Environment: Aspects of 


Interior Planning 


Booth 427 


publishing department 


american library association / chicago 60611 aS. ie 
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we'll duplicate 
all your catalog cards... 


. and return them to you within 72 hours. 
Any number of duplicate catalog cards, 
copied photo-exact from your original. Same 
size, durable, top-grade stock, precision- 
punched and trimmed, returned to you in the 
same order as the file you submit . . . Samples 
and prices on request; special mailers and in- 





structions for your convenience . . . Xerox 
branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian 
cities. Call the one nearest you—or write 


Xerox Corporation, Roch- 
ester, New York 14603. In 
Canada, Xerox of Canada 
Limited, Toronto. 


XEROX 
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To Help You Recognize And Get 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDING 


There is only ONE LIBRARY BINDING whether you 
obtain it for rebound books, periodicals, or prebound 
new books. 

LIBRARY BINDING — the very term —— means o process 
exclusive for library use which Certified Library Binders 
warrant, and which provides maximum circulation and 
service from every volume bound to the rigid Library 
Binding Institute Standard. 

Our Treasure House consists of new material for your 
guidance, 


1. Handbook of Library Binding (1963) 


2. Standard For Library Binding (Revised 
1963) 


3. Membership Roster (1964) 

4. Current Posters For Library Promotion 

5. Set of Colored Slides “The Art That 
Binds” 

6. 16mm Sound, Color Film “The Art That 
Binds” 


All available from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State St, Boston, Mass. 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


IN THE MILL 


The noise level of the censorship debate is near 
its maximum. The decibel output is very high, 
and the information one can derive from it is 
about equivalent to what a sober man can learn 
from a cocktail party when all the other guests 
have been imbibing for two hours, In March 
alone we sighted newspaper clippings frorn thir- 
ty states and the District of Columbia. National 
magazines, catching on to a good thing. have 
begun to run articles, 

The United States Supreme Court agreed to 
review the conviction of Ralph Ginzburg, the 
publisher of Eros; in an amicus brief in support 
of Ginzburg’s appeal, the Civil Liberties Union 
said that “obscenity, as much as any other form 
of speech, is entitled to the protection of the 
First Amendment.” The Supreme Cour! also 
tightened down on censorship of motion pictures 
by requiring that the burden of proof be placed 
on the censoring body, that judicial review be 
required, and that speedy decisions be handed 
down. In Minnesota a theatre owner was given 
an award by his trade association for standing 
up against the Legion of Decency in the selec- 
tion of films for his theatre. 

On the other side, a conference to combat ob- 
scenity was held in Washington, which, amid a 
flare of emotional speeches, passed a resolution 
condemning Washington as “the smut capital of 
the nation,” a distinction that has more fre- 
quently been accorded to New York and Los 
Angeles. 

ALA included Ernst and Schwartz's 
Censorship: The Search for the Obscene in its 
list of notable books for 1964. President Castag- 
na wrote to the House Post Office Commitee on 
behalf of ALA, protesting the postal obscenity 
bill, which later passed the House by a lopsided 
vote. Various state legislatures wrestled with an 
assortment of censorship bills, and hot speeches 
were made over and over again. While all ef this 
was going on, Zorba the Greek and Mailers An 
American Dream provided new targets fer the 
censors, making The Lovers and Tropic oj Can- 
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ver look like kiddie stuff. The tides were moving 
rapidly and the protests were loud and long. 
The vigor of the debate is, of course, a sign of 
health and in the finest American tradition. 
Trying to peer through the dust of the battle to 
detect a trend, we find two or three hopeful 
signs. The debate seems gradually to be moving 
away from obscenity as a moral issue to the 
more important question of its effect on people. 
Even the most ardent opponents of free sexual 
expression find it increasingly necessary to 
couch their arguments in terms of cause and 
effect, even though their evidence is shaky and 
lacks documentation. We note also that church- 
men, who used to present a solid front, have di- 
vided on the issue about as much as laymen. 
There is a gradual confinement of the argument 
to the reading of minors, as though there were 
at long last a tacit acknowledgment that adults 
are beyond the reach of law in regard to what 
they may read. These general trends are symp- 
toms of a loss of energy in the drive to reimpose 
the tight controls which existed before the Roth 
decision of 1957. If we read the signs correctly, 
there should be in the next few years a gradual 
diminution of the bitterness that has often char- 
acterized the quarrels and a slackening of the 
desire to visit hard punishment on those who ad- 
here to a freer philosophy. 
One of the lesser curiosities that accompanies 
the procensorship line of argument is its preoc- 
cupation with profit. The Citizens for Decent 
Literature assertion, often repeated as though it 
were true, that obscenity is a $2 billion business 
(or much more than the cost of all the public 
libraries) seems to be advanced with the thought 
in mind that obscenity is less injurious than the 
money that changes hands—that obscenity after 
all may be a commerce question rather than a 
morals matter. The procensorship film Perver- 
sion for Profit significantly juxtaposes the two 
ideas and thus reveals its essential ambiguity. 
The role of the librarian continues to be of 
major importance. The courts have provided the 
arena for the struggle, but librarians must come 
down from the grandstands and get into the bat- 
tles. Recently one librarian wrote ALA Bulletin 
to the effect that it really wasn’t the business of 
librarians to get into all this controversy, be- 
cause most of it didn’t relate to libraries any- 
way. We prefer to believe that the opinion of 
Edith Wyatt of the Atlanta Public Library is 
more to the point. She sums up the fight in 
Georgia over the last thirteen years: 
Since 1952 the forces of censorship and intellectual 
a freedom have been locked in a running battle in 
Georgia. This conflict has centered around the 
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TITLES FROM 


TUTTLE 


TALES FROM THE 
JAPANESE STORY TELLERS 


collected by POST WHEELER 
edited by HAROLD G. HENDERSON 





| Twentyfour stories, many never before printed, 
are faithfully recorded in the quaint style of their 


narrators. The stories range through many social 
levels, from a famous judge to a village maiden. 
Printed in two colors throughout, 144 p. $4.95 


THIS SCHEMING WORLD 


by IHARA SAIKAKU 
Twenty short comedies, tragedies and farces written 
by Japan's famed realist. They relate to the sever 





| teenth century every day life of the Japanese middle 
| class. Published in 1692, they have been translated 


by Manaori Takatauka and David G, Stubbs. $3.50 


THE EASY MAGIC OF 
JAPANESE FLOWER 


ARRANGEMENT 


by LEE EARLY QUINN 
The once mysterious art of ikebana has been so 
simplified by Mrs. Quinn that anyone with the urge 
to study flower arrangement need only follow the 
interesting text, color plates, photographs, diagrams 
and cartoons, $7,50 


A GUIDE TO DECORATION IN 
THE EARLY AMERICAN MANNER 


by NADINE COX WILSON 

Nearly-lost skills of interior home decoration used 
by early American sett are revived in this come 
plete volume, Concise instructions list necessary 
materials and tools for work on everyday and owt- 
ofthe-ordinary mediums. 74 pp. 77 b&w plates. 
$3.25 


NETSUKE: A Guide for Collectors 


by MARY LOUISE O'BRIEN 

Written for the amateur collector, the author de- 
scribes scores of these miniature sculptures made 
from many ordinary and rare materials amd their 
use as ornamentation inchuiding exciting background 
material, 145 photographs, 25 in full calor. 244 pp. 

$10.00 

A full display of titles at our booth #835 


STL NAC ST RE TT AE ERT EE ELE a a a 
CHARLES E. TUTTLE COMPANY, INC. 
Publisher 
RUTLAND, VERMONT 


in Canada: M. G. HURTIG Booksellers, it. 
RRA TL EESE EEEE A i 








Georgia State Literature Commission, created by an 
act of the General Assembly, giving Commission 
members vast police authority to “prohibit the 
distribution of any literature they find to be ob- 
seene.” The Reverend Mr. James P. Wesberry, ; 
an Atlanta Baptist minister, has zealously chaired 
the Commission since its beginning. Through the 
years the Commission has relentlessly waged wars 
against newsstands and book distributors, gaining 
momentum with support from PTA watchdog com- 
mittess, citizens groups, religious organizations, law 
enforcement agencies, and school officials. This law 
excluded newspapers, radio, television, and libraries. 
In 1562, however, the Georgia Supreme Court ruled 
the 1953 act unconstitutional because it practiced 
“the rankest sort of discrimination” in  permiiting 
these exceptions. 

In 1964, a stronger state law, popularly called 
“the Georgia Obscenity Law,” was passed. This 
amendment reactivated the Literature Commission, 
giving it even greater censorship powers. No handler 
of books and materials is exempt from the absolute 
authority of this autocratic board. 

In the 1965 session of the Georgia Legislature 
state censorship became an exciting football game 
with ‘rst one side and then the other carrying the 
ball. Senator John Gayner of Brunswick, Georgia, a 
valiant fighter, tried first to cut off funds for the 
Commission, then to abolish the Commission com- 
pletely on grounds that it is illegal and violates the 
Constitution of the United States. This battle raged 
during the entire session of the Legislature, re- 











GOOD NEWS! 


ceiving wide and prominent newspaper coverage. 
Although the Senator lost his fight to abelish the 
Commission, his stand stimulated vocal ression 
of individual rights and the freedom to reac. Sena- 
tor Gayner received active support from the Atlanta 
Library Club through its Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom, 

The Atlanta Library Club, composed of school, 
public, academic, and special librarians thyeughout 
the metropolitan area, recently presented a series 
of programs dealing with the problems of imtellec- 





tual freedom. They included: “Obscenity and the 
Law” by Miss Edith Wyatt, Branch Librarian, 
Atlanta Public Library; “Censorship and the 


Schools” by Jack Nelson, Atlanta Constitution 
Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter; and “The Bight to 
Be Heard” by Elmo Ellis, Manager, WSB Radio, 
Atlanta. The Atlanta Library Club reaffirms with 
its national organization the ALA stand on the 
complete freedom of any individual to read, unm 
hampered by law, by pressure groups, by xeligious 
or political bias. 


As a footnote, Bradford Harrison’s invitation 
to join the Conservative Library Asso«iation 
(April ALA Bulletin and other periodicals} with 
a guarantee of secrecy for the members arouses 
our curiosity. What reprisals does he fear? And 
how does one elect officers in an organization 
where the membership is a secret? eee 


NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION! 
Orton’s CATALOG OF REPRINTS SERIES 


20th Edition 


998 pages 


Library Building 


$25.00 


Librarians, especially those in Acquisition, know that ORTON is one of the most 
important reference work (as well as a money saver) in every Library. 


This new edition has been given a complete overhauling. 


A different format in printing has been helpful in keeping the price down. Despite 
the fact that this edition contains more material than in the 19th, this volume can 


be supplied at no increase in price. 


This important reference work will now be even more useful, in view of the current 
reprint program. You will find in this volume many formerly high-priced books in 


low-priced reprint series. 


One book order can save you the purchase price of ORTON’S 20th Edition. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS, INC. 
257 Park Avenue South 
New York, N.Y. 10010 
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Join the 

Ath of July parade 
to Prentice-Hall 
booth 1100 


ALA 


CONVENTION 
DETROIT». 1965 





* Hlustration by Ed Emberley from his new children's book YANKEE DOODLE 





ENCORE 


.-. exceptional design versatility 


... beautiful american black walnut 


... coordinated library furniture 


MYRTLE 
DESK! 


For library furniture that combines esthetics with 
quality craftsmanship, see Encore by Myrtle Desk... 


Booths 1131 and 1230 
84th ANNUAL ALA CONFERENCE 
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WORLD FAMOUS Seal DRY MOUNTING PRESSES 
RUGGED CONSTRUCTION — FEATHERLIKE OPERATION 


Seal presses are built of sturdy, alloyed aluminum 
by skilled craftsmen. They are portable and can be 
set up on any table or bench. Anyone can operate a 
Seal press and get perfect results every time. Fifty thou- 
sand Seal presses are in use giving excellent service. 


Dry mounting has long been considered the out- 
standing method and is the most widely used mounting 
process in the world today. Practically every photo- 
graphic department of our Federal government is 
equipped with a dry mounting press. They are used 
by the U. S. Department of Defense, in the White 
House and by other government facilities for valuable 
documents and records. Seal presses are used by pro- 
fessional photographers, picture framers, large and 
small industrial firms, by museums, libraries and for 
many purposes in the field of education. 


Thermostatically Controlled 

All Seal presses except Junior 60 are equipped with automatic 
thermostats adjustable from 180° to 350°F, No thermometer | 
to watch. Pilot light indicates when proper operating tempera- 
ture is reached. Junior 60 equipped with automatic, non-ad- 
justable thermostatic control. 


On-Off Switch — Timing Flasher 


All automatic adjustable thermostat models are equipped 
with an on-off switch and a built-in timing flasher which eli- 
minates guess work and accurately counts off heating time. No 
timing flasher or switch on Junior 60, 


Self-Adjusting 

The felt-covered sponge rubber pad of a Seal press compen- 
sates for the thickness of material being mounted, laminated 
or backed. Adjustable platen further broadens the range of 
thickness which a Seal press will accommodate. 


MASTERPIECE 350 


The largest Seal press; especially designed for picture framing 
and industrial work, Heating platen measures 26” x 32”. Will 
handle larger prints to 52” wide by any length in sections. 


$394.95 
COMMERCIAL 200 


Preferred by photographers as most versatile press. Expert mount- 
ing becomes as simple as setting the adjustable thermostat on this 
rugged dry press. Heating platen measures 1814” x 23”. Handles 





prints to 36” by any length in sections, $228.95 
PHOTOGRAPHS JUMBO 150 
peel Similar to Standard model but provides for sectional mounting 
RODS ON by being open on three sides, The heating platen measures 1814” 
RIBBONS x 1514”. Handles larger prints to 36” by any length in sections. 
$176.95 
BLUEPRINTS 


_ ACCORDION Folios STANDARD 120 
The dependability of the economical Standard model makes fast 
Scab friends and lasting mounts, ‘The heating platen measures 1814," 
x 1514”. Will handle larger prints to 36” x 1614” in sections. 


| $148.95 
JUNIOR 60 





SUDES Manufactured under the same rigid quality controls as its big SUNIOR-6O 
LIGHT BOXES brothers. An inexpensive press for the occasional user. Heating 
LAMP 5 platen measures 81" x 1114”. Will handle larger prints to 16” x 
AND OTHER 20” in sections, Recommended only for dry mounting. 74.95 D @ i 
HOR e | y y gs $ ALL PRESSES APPROVED 


All Prices List and F.O.B. Shelton, Conn. 
a AVAILABLE THROUGH 
-~ i INDUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS 


115V AC © 220V AC AVAILABLE 


SEAL, INCORPORATED SHELTON, CONNECTICUT 








Let 

Alexander Smith 
show you why 
Crestwood 
patterned 
carpets are 
ideal for your 
library... 





Carpeting is so inexpensive to maintain it is the most economical floor covering you can choose 
... SO quiet it cushions the sounds of footsteps or falling books and pencils. 


Carpet encourages study, creates an attractive, dignified atmosphere that students respect. (1) 
Crestwood will do everything ordinary carpeting does—and do it better. Crestwood is con- 
structed to wear better and look beautiful longer than any other carpet near its price. (2) 
Crestwood patterns not only are handsome, they are practical: show traffic wear much less 
readily than a plain surface. (3) 

The unlimited range of Crestwood designs either in stock or by customer order offer truly versa- 
tile decorating possibilities. 

Alexander Smith knows and makes every kind of carpet — and we can recommend Crestwood 
for libraries without qualification. 

VISIT OUR DISPLAY IN BOOTH NO. 1206 
AT THE A.L.A. CONVENTION OR WRITE: 


Alexander Smith Py 


CARPETS AND CUSHIONS 


295 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 





Stop by Booth #1320 (Hall B)... 
and pick up a free sample kit and full descriptive brochure 
on Library Journal's 11-part 


BOOK PROCESSING KITS 


You can now order — for the library 
bound editions of some 70 publish- 
ers — time-saving book processing 
kits that can mean more prompt, 
efficient service in your library. Each 
kit provides: 
8 catalog cards (author card, title 
card, subject card, shelf-list card 
with annotation omitted, extra 
unheaded cards for those who 
prefer different or additional 
headings) 
reinforced book pocket (with an- 
notation) made of tear-resistant 
stock 
book card headed with author, 
title, and call number in most 
cases, ruled lightly on both sides 
peel-proof vinyl spine label, im- 
printed with call number in sharp 
black ink which cannot blur or 
rub off 
These Kits are provided for titles 
listed in PUBLISHERS’ LIBRARY 
BINDINGS IN PRINT, the Bowker 
catalog that indexes books obtain- 
able in publishers’ reinforced li- 
brary bindings. 


` ae | bi M No room in the ark 
t E Library Journal BOOK PROCESS- 
= RSA TIOLA Leena ING KITS are priced at 29¢ per kit. 
- H ‘ove aeciaii | If you like, simply send us a copy of 
the book order you submit to your 
| wholesaler or publisher. You may 
; | pay by check, by money order or by 
oan i | = Scrip—each coupon worth 29¢. Pay- 



















AFRICA — DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 
916 Moorehead, Alan 
M No room in the ark. Harper 1959 








No room in the ark 
916 Moorehead, Alan 
M No room in the ark. Harper 1959 
227p illus maps photos 
The author gives his view here of the Dark Continent today. 
Though sharply conscious of the effects of civilization and the 
devastating rapidity of change in Africa, he concentrates on 
the vanishing wild animals, now found mainly in the great 
game preserves, and on the remotely located primitive tribes. 









No t 
DATE DUE 





















Moorehead, Alan 






































Moorehead, Alan 
m PODA Ap ment must accompany orders for 
under $14.50. Ask for your full de- 
scriptive brochure and free sample 


kit. 








The author gives his view 
Continent today. Though s 
of the effects of civilization a 
ing rapidity of change in Afi 
trates on the vanishing wil 
found mainly in the great g 
and on the remotely located 


LJ Cards Inc., P.o. Box 27 


Cooper Station Post Office 
New York, N. Y. 10003 


a subsidiary of the R. R. Bowker Company 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


P.L.89-10 EDUCATIONAL “FIRST” 
FEATURING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Public Law 89-10, giving official status to the 
unprecedented Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, was signed by President 
Johnson April 11 in the nostalgic atmosphere of 
the ene-room schoolhouse where he himself first 
attended school in Johnson City, Texas. Among 
those receiving invitations to a reception on 
April 13 “in honor of those who contributed to 
passage of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965” were ALA President Edwin 
Castagna; Virginia McJenkin, president of 
AASL; Dorothy McGinniss, AASL executive 


secretary; and the director of the ALA Wash- 
ington Office. 

Despite numerous attempts to amend the mea- 
sure during the three-day Senate debate which 
culminated in a 73-18 victory on April 9, Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D., Ore.), floor manager for the 
bill, skillfully steered it through safely. Losing 
no time in sending his congratulations to the 
Congress, the President said, “Congress has 
taken the most significant step of this century to 
provide widespread help to all of America’s 
school children. I predict that this is just the be- 
ginning, the first giant stride toward full educa- 
tional opportunity for all of our school chil- 
dren.” 

As in the House debate, which also ran on for 
three day-and-evening sessions (passed March 
26 by a vote of 263 to 153), the efforts to change 
allocations of funds and to provide for individ- 
ual taxpayers’ suits to test the bill’s constitu- 
tionality were the major maneuvers that dragged 
out debate. 

While waiting for appropriations to imple- 
ment this widesweeping law, school librarians 
should discuss the various program possibilities 
with their principals and superintendents. Care- 
ful planning will be necessary for the best use 
of funds to improve school library resources and 
services. 





For your library. > 


A new slant from Ames 


= on adjustable 


1 


2, 
3. 
4, 
J. 





Since 1910 


SLOPING DISPLAY SHELVES 


Only the new Ames hinged-type Sloping Magazine Display 
Shelf offers all these advantages: 


Allows storage of back issues when used alternately with 
folio shelves. Back issues can be concealed or visible, 
as shelves are readily adjustable to any desired 

vertical height. 


Hinges from sloping display position with easy one-handed 
motion. Locks horizontally for ready access to back issues. 


Continuous sloping display surface (brackets do not 
extend above the shelf surface). 


Sturdy steel construction. Available in a wide range 
of colors. 


Fits most standard bookstack columns. 


Booth 746 A.L.A. Conference 
W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


No further action has been taken on the pro- 
posed Higher Education Act of 1965 (H.R.3220 
and S.600). It is expected that House hearings 
will be resumed shortly after Easter with full 
committee action following during the first or 
second week of May. The Senate Education Sub- 
committee has not indicated when it will contin- 
ue consideration of the measure. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 


The second phase of the nation’s war on pov- 
erty got under way April 12 when the House 
Education and Labor Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
the Poverty War Program opened hearings on 

, legislation to authorize continuation of funds 
with increases to expand the various programs. 

H.R.7048, the administration’s proposal re- 
*questing a doubling of funds to carry on the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (P.L.88-452), 
introduced by Chairman Adam Clayton Powell 
(D., N.Y.), is the bill under consideration. It 
authorizes an appropriation of $1.5 billion for 
fiscal 1966 (July 1, 1965—June 30, 1966) and such 
sums as are necessary for fiscal 1967. 

Libraries participating in programs under this 
act will be pleased to learn that, in addition to 
authorizing funds, H.R.7048 includes amend- 


ments which would continue through fiscal 1967 
the 90 per cent federal support for work-train- 
ing, work-study, and adult basic education pro- 
grams. The bill also makes a number of techni- 
cal changes. 


1965 FUNDS FOR LIBRARY PROGRAMS 


The Second Supplemental Appropriations Bill 
(H.R.7091), passed by the House April 6 and 
sent to the Senate, provides $2,188,333,083 to 
carry out various new and existing programs 
during the remaining months of this fiscal year 
ending June 30. 

Among the items of interest to librarians, 
which were recommended by the Appropriations 
Committee (H. Rept. 224), are $971,000 for the 
District of Columbia Public Library and 
$45,000,000 to provide supplemental grants-in- 
aid for construction and equipment projects au- 
thorized by Section 214 of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act. The LSCA and Higher 
Education Facilities Act are two of the eligible 
programs. 


ARTS AND HUMANITIES 
The House Education and Labor Special Sub- 
committee on Labor has completed its hearings 
on the proposal for a National Foundation on 





“Regardless of one’s view of censorship and obscenity, this study is 
valuable on two counts. First, it is a biased, albeit well-documented his- 
tory of the judicial, legislative and executive roles in defining and inter- 
preting obscenity. Second, it presents a rational case for democratic cen- 


sorship, that is to say, individual responsibility.” —ALA Newsletter on 
Intellectual Freedom 


CENSORSHIP: 


GOVERNMENT & OBSCENITY 


TERRENCE J. MURPHY 
$5.50 


“Prof. Murphy has performed a real service for all concerned with the effects of 
publishing. Aseptically objective, this timely book offers an unusually readable 
presentation of all the delicate issues which are involved in a serious study of this 
thorny subject. . . . It could become the needed reference for any student of this 
difficult question of our times.”—V. Kirkus Bulletin 


“This book . . . does a service and deserves 
our thanks.”—Christianity Today 


HELICON 


BALTIMORE 21202 





VINABIND 

1913 Washington Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 63103 

Please send me: 

O Free catalogue of 1250 VINABOOKS in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


O Catalogue* (@ $5.00) of 29,000 VINABOOKS 
available for order. 





ADDRESS.. = cin cia 





27.) | — ZIP. — 


“Complete listings of BOWKER’S 
“Paperbound Books in Print.” 





hatatatatetshatatatatebatstatetatatetetatatetetetat ttre] 


SEND IN THIS 
COUPON... 





GET 
THESE TWO 


VINABIND 


CATALOGS! 


NOW—-in two easy-to-use catalogues—you 
can have at your fingertips a complete list 
of the VINABOOKS available either in stock 
or by order. You'll find the titles contained 
in these catalogues cover every subject 
area—and, of course, they’re all available 
in VINABIND —the modern binding that 
gives paperbacks the permanence of hard 
bounds. VINABOOKS could be the solution to 
your library's budget and space problems! 


ISN'T IT TIME YOU LOOKED 


Into VINABIND? 


Visit the Vinabind Booth, 
No. 439, in Detroit 
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the Arts and Humanities (H.R.6050) and is now 
awaiting action by the full committee. 


AID TO THE AGING 


House members on March 31 gave their whole- 
hearted support to the Older Americans Act 


(H.R.3708) , 


by a 394-1 vote to establish an Ad- 


ministration on Aging within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare under the direc- 


tion 


of a Commissioner on Aging. 


The bill, sponsored by Rep. John E. Fogarty 


(D., 


RA), 


has been sent to the Senate for con- 


sideration along with the Senate’s companion 


measure, S.811, 
McNamara (D 


introduced by Sen. Patrick V. 
, Mich.). 


Intended to coordinate and further develop 
federal activities in the field of aging, the legis- 
lation provides grants for long-range planning 


and 


the agency on aging. It authorizes $1.5 


training of personnel to be administered by 
million 


for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966; $3 mil- 


lion 


for fiscal 1967; and the three succeeding 


years such sums as Congress may authorize for 


gran 
and 
cies, 


ts by the Department of Health, Education, 
Welfare to public or nonprofit private agen- 
organizations, and institutions fer study, 


development, demonstration, and evaluation proj- 


ects 


relating to the needs of older persons. 


House Report 145, accompanying H.R.3708, 
refers to President Kennedy’s recommendation 


« 
one 
uals 
ing 


. to increase library services program” as 
of the various services which aged individ- 
need for meaningful life. Librarians work- 
with senior citizens may obtain a copy of 


House Report 145 by requesting a copy from the 


House Documents Room, U.S. Capitol. 


E AWARD. 


r 





Collegiate 
Dictionary of 
ZOOLOGY 


ROBERT W. PENNAK 
University of Colorado 


First one-volume dictionary to fully encompass 
the working language of zoology. Extensively 
cross-referenced book supplies 19,000 entries 
defined as they „are used in all zoological dis- 
ciplines. 1964. 88.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY * NEW YORK 


WINNER! 


ALA‘s Best 
Reference Books 
of 1964 
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If you dont 


subscribe to 


“Book WEEK, 


oure missing— 


Bruce Catton 
Norman Mailer 
Jules Feiffer 
Ralph Ellison 
Gore Vidal 
John Kenneth Galbraith 
Northrop Frye 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
C. P Snow 
Henry Steele Commager 
Representative John V. Lindsay 
Stuart Udall 


...to name just a few of the con- 
tributors whose coverage of fic- 
tion, history, art, politics and 

currentaffairs has made BOOK 

WEEK the talk of the trade. 


You’re also missing our regular 
reviews of juvenile books and 
new paperbacks of merit, au- 
thor interviews, and just plain 
news—the behind-the-scenes 
kind—about publishing. 

In short, if you want to know 
why a book is or is not deserv- 
ing of a place in your collection, 
you need BOOK WEEK. 





BOOK WEEK, | is 


Tribune 








Stop by Booth 1311 at the ALA 
Convention and let us tell you 
about our subscription offer 
(which includes a free binder) 
or drop us a line and we'll send 
you a descriptive folder. 


Whatever you do, don’t miss 
BOOK WEEK any longer! 
BOOK WEEK (New York 
Herald Tribune, The Washing- 
ton Post, San Francisco Exam- 
iner, and...starting September 
12th...Chicago Sun-Times.) 
230 West Forty-first Street, 
New York, New York 10036 
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exclusively from STACOR VISIONAIRE 





the new language 


of fine 


library furniture 





wood / steel in color 


wood for its traditional warmth, richness and texture. 
steel as the basic construction material for maximum durability 
plastic for its practical qualities as a surface 
color for life and brightness in the library 


Stacor Visionaire wood/steel in color is 
the exciting new language in fine library 
furniture. For the first time, wood, steel 
and plastic are combined in a complete 
library line to bring you the styling, 
color, construction and durability ad- 


vantages of each. You can select tradi- ° 


tional rich woods... and bright, modern 
colors in steel to blend, or create 


contrasting effects and to compliment 
modern architecture. 


The Stacor Visionaire wood/steel library 
furniture line includes a complete range 
of modular Charging Desk units, Library 
Tables, Card Catalog Cabinets, Shelving, 
Book Trucks, Display and eas Ac- 
cessory furniture. 


Write for our colorful, free catalog of fine library furniture 





NP coRPORATION 


225 Vine Street / Scranton, Pennsylvania 





TVNOLLVNUGINI VICIdOTOAING 





...recommended for schools and 
libraries all over the country — 


in just a few months! 


How long does it take for a major, wholly new general encyclopedia to be 
recognized as an indispensable standard reference work? 

Just a matter of months, if the encyclopedia is the new INTERNATIONAL, 

It was in August 1964 that the final (Index) volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
INTERNATIONAL was printed and distributed. Since then, leading school 
and library officials have placed it on their recommended lists. School 
systems in the nation’s large cities have given it their approval. Important 
school and library journals—and general publications—have reviewed and 
recommended it. 

Another measurement of the wide acceptance of the INTERNATIONAL is 
the number of actual sales to thousands and thousands of schools and 
libraries in just a few short months. 

An extraordinary achievement? 

An extraordinary encyclopedia, the INTERNATIONAL: comprehensive, 
thorough, scholarly. Written and edited by the world’s leading authorities, 

Yet, extraordinarily readable, attractive, appealing to modern readers, 
from upper elementary school students to adults. And it is completely new 
and up-to-date, conceived and published from the perspective of the nuclear 
age in which we live. 

If you have not yet evaluated the new INTERNATIONAL, we invite your 
inspection. We look forward to adding your personal recommendation to 
those of your colleagues. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA, INTERNATIONAL 


A Publication of Grolier 
INCORPORATED 
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e an important 
religious reference 


e a guide to 
Christian literature 


Now Serving 

Over 250,000 e a stimulant to intellectual 
deai curiosity about moral 
and spiritual trends 

of our time 


Lay Leaders 


.. . just a few compelling reasons why CHRISTIANITY TODAY belongs 
in your library. 

With each bi-weekly issue, CHRISTIANITY TODAY becomes more 
valuable to American libraries. Its growing influence makes it one of the 
most widely quoted, widely read publications in the mainstream of current 
Christian thought. 


Two of the nation’s leading religious writers, Dr. Carl F. H. Henry, as 
editor, and Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein, as co-editor, head up a 7-man inter- 
denominational staff, supported by an additional 51 contributing editors 
around the globe. Nearly 200 book reviews a year quicken the literary 
interests of thousands ... and its treatment of subjects that have a pene- 
trating interest and lasting import, makes CHRISTIANITY TODAY a 
valuable reference in every library’s periodical file. 


VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. 1240 AT THE AMERICAN LIBRARY CONVENTION 


Take the opportunity to sign up for a FREE 3-month trial subscrip- 
tion for your library. As an extra personal gift, obtain a special long- 
playing record produced by CHRISTIANITY TODAY. It features 
beautiful choral renditions of four famous American Christmas 
hymns, along with the story of how each originated. 


CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY Westngen 10200 
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books that just won’t “stay put”! 


LIFE WORLD LIBRARY 


LIFE NATURE LIBRARY 


LIFE SCIENCE LIBRARY 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


GREAT AGES OF MAN 


THE WORLD CHILDREN LIVE IN 


Born to move about, the books in these outstanding series will 
never be caught napping on your library bookshelves. Their 
cool good looks invite inspection. Their worthwhile content 


wins quick approval. And they have a reputation for excellence. 


People already know about the five superb LIFE series— 
including the new GREAT AGES OF MAN—through national 
advertising and by word of mouth, They will continue to call 
for their old friends among the LIFE books, and they 


are eager to make new friends among the recent additions. 


Silver Burdett’s THE WORLD CHILDREN LIVE IN has long been a 
favorite with the younger set. Now sporting handsome new covers 
and many new pictures, these books in revised editions will 


have even greater appeal for young children of primary age. 
All books listed are eligible for purchase under NDEA Title III. 


See these and other books suitable for libraries at Booth No. 1026. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


the educational publishing subsidiary of Time Inc. 


Morristown, New Jersey « Park Ridge, Illinois * Palo Alto » Dallas « Atlanta 
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CHURC 


yun Lape IR 


HILL 


From Anthropology to Zoology... 


ae 


... There's exciting 
Golden Press material 
for almost every 

high school subject! 


Books from Golden Press make subject 
matter more interesting and easier to learn, 
because they make the subjects come to 
life. Now there are more than 100 exciting 
Golden Press titles available for junior and 
senior high school students in all subject 
areas. Each book is clearly and authorita- 
tively written and imaginatively illustrated 
in full color. Here are a few sample titles: 


Churchill: The Life Triumphant, as told by Henry 
Anatole Grunwald, Senior Editor of Time Magazine. 
Indexed. (Goldencraft net $3.99) 


The Science of Man (An Introduction to Anthropology), by 
Ashley Montagu. (Goldencraft net $3.78) 

The Moon, by Virgilio Brenna. (Goldencraft net $3.99) 

The Book of The Dance, by Agnes DeMille. (Goldencraft 
net $10.98) 

Mathematics, by Irving Adler. (Goldencraft net $3.99) 

The Renaissance, by Irwin Shapiro. (Goldencraft net $4.99) 

The Story of Geology: Our Changing Earth Through the 
Ages, by Jerome Wyckoff. (Goldencraft net $4.99) 

Lost Worlds (Great Civilizations of the Past), by Janet 
Chenery. (Goldencraft net $4.99) 

The Wonders Of Life On Earth, Special Edition by Life. 
(Goldencraft net $4.99) 

Coins and Coin Collecting, by Seymour Reit. (Goldencraft 
net $2.99) 

Butterflies and Moths, edited by Herbert S. Zim. The latest 
volume in the Famous Golden Nature Guides, the most 
widely used science guides in schools and libraries. 16 
volumes now in the series, each 5x712”, 160 pp. ($2.99 
Goldencraft net) 


For a complete description of these and many other Golden Press 
books for junior and senior high school, write for our free catalogue. 


Library Journal Processing Kits available for ali Goldencraftt titles from 
Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 27, Cooper Station Post Office, N.Y. 10003 


Se. GOLDEN PRESS, INC. 


Educational Division 
“er e® 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Supporting the Library 
Bill of Rights 


Proceedings of a Conference Sponsored by 
the Intellectual Freedom Committee 
in Washington, D.C., January 23—24, 1965 


CONFERENCE BACKGROUND 


by Archie McNeal, 
past chairman, 
Intellectual Freedom 
Committee 


The American Library Association has long 
been concerned with problems of intellectual 
freedom and the right of the individual to 
choose what he shall read. Since 1940, the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom has car- 
ried the responsibility for the Association in 
this field. 

The Library Bill of Rights states certain 
principles to which ALA subscribes with re- 
gard to censorship and to the rights of in- 
dividuals to use libraries. Among the state- 
ments is the following: 

“Libraries should enlist the cooperation 
of allied groups in the fields of science, of 
education, and of book publishing in resist- 
ing all abridgment of the free access to ideas 
and full freedom of expression that are the 
tradition and heritage of Americans.” [The 
complete text of the Library Bill of Rights 
will be found on page 533.] This conference 
is such an effort. 





During the period 1959-64 the committee 
faced many problems. The attempts at cen- 
sorship varied from concern over black and 
white rabbits to Tropic of Cancer. In the civil 
rights struggle, the library in some communi- 
ties became a focal point. 

The addition of a strong statement on the 
rights of an individual to use libraries with- 
out regard to race, religion, or political views 
in 1961 gave unequivocal evidence in sup- 
port of civil rights. 

The decision to further this purpose re- 
sulted in a study of access to libraries 
throughout the U.S. with a fund of $35.000 
raised for the task. The published results, 
while the subject of some controversy, did 
much to record accomplishments in desezre- 
gation and point the way for other effective 
efforts. 

Another tangible support of principle is 
apparent in the appearance of the ALA as 
amicus curiae in the Tropic of Cancer case 
(ALA Bulletin, April 1964). The statements 
in this brief clearly affirm the position of the 
Association on censorship. 

Along with these statements and actiom has 
developed a feeling of the need to do more 
and to be of greater assistance at the time of 
need when these problems arise. It is out of 
this feeling that a proposal was submitted 
which resulted in this conference. 

This proposal set forth the following facts: 


The Committee on Intellectual Freedom of the 
American Library Association has long felt the 
need for more direct and practical assistance to 
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librarians and libraries in cases where abridg- 
ment is threatened to those principles set forth 
in the Library Bill of Rights. The ability of the 
Committee to render assistance is at present 
very limited. While modest assistance from the 
Association might be expected in cases of 
abridgment on an individual basis, where re- 
quested, there is no policy, no practical proce- 
dure and no fund set aside to make such assis- 
tance immediately helpful and meaningful. 

In order to discuss ways and means of imple- 
menting the Library Bill of Rights, and to ex- 
plore possible courses of action open to the 
Amercan Library Association, it is proposed to 
conveae the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
et Washington on January 23 and 24, 1965, just 
preceding the Midwinter Conference. To this 
meetimg, we propose to invite persons interested 
in the problem from other organizations with 
simila- purposes. 

We would expect the session to culminate in 
some specific proposals for a program of action 
on the part of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and for a delineation of steps necessary to 
implementation of active support of the Library 


Bill of Rights. 


The J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclo- 
pedia-ALA Goals Award jury announced at 
the ALA conference in St. Louis the alloca- 
tion of $7000 for the purpose of a precon- 
ference session during the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting in Washington. This has provided 
the support necessary to bring this confer- 
ence into being. 


THE SITUATION WE FACE 





by Martha Boaz, 
chairman, 
Intellectual Freedom 
Committee, organizer 
of the conference 


There is evidence that attacks on schools, 
libraries, and books are on the increase; that 
the authority of libraries and boards of li- 
brary trustees is being threatened by in- 
dividual or community pressure groups who 
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are trying to remove books from libraries, 
prevent their acquisition by libraries, or, in 
other cases, force libraries to stock specific 
titles. 

A number of censorship attempts have been 
widely publicized, but even more serious are 
those which never come to the light ef day. 
I am speaking of librarians who anticipate 
trouble, and, fearful, frightened, weak, re- 
move books from their shelves and hide them 
before the censor comes. 

Booksellers in many states have com- 
plained of intimidation by police, who, be- 
ing directed by self-appointed advocates of 
so-called “clean” literature, threaten police 
action unless certain titles are removed from 
the booksellers’ shelves. Citizens’ committees, 
with vigilante attitudes, are numerous. 

Intensive campaigns have been waged by 
private pressure groups against books in 
school libraries. Parents of high school stu- 
dents have objected to such “obscene” books 
as Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, Pearl 
Buck’s The Good Earth, and J. D. Salinger’s 
The Catcher in the Rye. In one city Edgar Rice 
Burrough’s “Tarzan” books were removed on 
the ground that Tarzan and his mate, Jane, 
had never married. 

Textbooks have come under fire in almost 
a third of the state legislatures. Right-wing 
“pro-America” groups have been extremely 
energetic in attempting to screen textbooks 
or any other books they consider favorable 
to communism. Other extremist groups, prob- 
ing for books which they consider to be 
obscene, claim that obscenity is part of a 
general attempt to destroy American moral 
fibre. 

Organizations screening textbooks have 
included such influential groups as the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, who in a 
recent examination of 214 volumes found 
only fifty of which they approved. 

In Texas, Virginia, and other states. official 
pressures have been brought on publishers 
requesting them to make changes in certain 
textbooks. 

Pressure groups in the field of censorship 
take many forms. For the sake of brevity. 
however, they may be classified in four gen- 
eral categories: censorship dealing with so- . 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Censorship and Obscenity 


by Dan Lacy 


In most forms of censorship, society attempts 
to control the word because it is part of an 
act or may lead to an act. The seditious 
pamphlet is suppressed because it aims at 
the overthrow of government; the heretic is 
silenced lest he diminish the church’s effec- 
tiveness. But blasphemy and obscenity are 
exceptions; they are thought to be offenses in 
themselves. It is true that one of the reasons 
put forth for silencing speech about sex is 
that it is said to stimulate immoral behavior, 
but in fact censors attack a great deal of 
speech and writing that could not conceiv- 
ably have such an effect. “Obscene” words or 
pictures, like oaths, themselves become acts 
in the minds of censors, and their mere ut- 
terance an offense to be prevented or pun- 
ished. One may describe a murder or a kid- 
napping or a burglary or a lynching in the 
most minute and vivid detail or depict it 
explicitly in painting or photography without 
partaking of the crime. But so to describe 
or depict a sexual act, however innocent of 
crime the act itself may be, or even to depict 
the unclothed body of a human, however 
beautiful, may be to become a criminal and 
undergo quite rigorous penalties of law. 

This is a curious attitude of society, that 
may send a man to prison for years for hav- 
ing printed a mere description of an act, 
when the act itself might be considered no 
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offense or but a venial one. Why is it that 
society is so tense about verbal or pictorial 
reference to sex? Everyone recognizes the 
common terms, so often four-lettered, for se» 
ual organs and acts that are known to every- 
one in our society and are used from time 
to time in appropriate contexts by most of 
us. Their meaning is no different from that 
of their multiliteral synonyms which are used 
without embarrassment. Custom in these 
matters has no logic, and it is no doubt rea- 
sonable for the state to stop a man from 
shouting bawdy words into the ears of those 
they may offend. But why, when one may 
say “copulate” to the parson without blush- 
ing, should a man be jailed for using its 
quadriliteral equivalent in tacit print where it 
will be seen only by willing eyes? The human 
body is, or surely ought to be, a mystery to 
no one, and the schoolmarm may take her 
tender charges to the art gallery where they 
are taught to view the glowing flesh created 
by Goya or Rubens or Gauguin as part of 
their education. But their schoolmate who 
furthers his learning with independent read- 
ing in Playboy may be sent to the principal, 
and in an earlier day a publisher of nudes 
not certified as art risked a far graver pun- 
ishment. 

I suppose it is because in no other area of 
human life does society attempt to exercise 
a control so rigorous over an appetite so im- 
perative. Since sexual acts are by their nature 
private, society can hope to control them orly 
by “internalizing” its rules so that members 
of society discipline themselves. Hence frem 
earliest childhood, by all manner of subtle 
and constant pressures, we are taught modesty 
and sexual self-control. Even the fundamental 
words—‘‘virtue,” “moral,” and the 
like—take on a sexual connotation. When we 


“sin,” 
say a woman is “immoral,” we rarely mean 
that she is careless of her children or unkind 


to her husband or malicious to her neighbors, 
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but that she has had sexual intercourse with 
one to whom she is not married. And when 
we speak of a man’s “sin,” we do not refer 
to his income-tax frauds or his abuses of his 
employees, but his lapses from chastity. And 
we all know how Adam fell. 

But this discipline so built into us is warred 





Regarding the $2 billion figure frequently quoted 
as the size of the “pornography racket,” Mr. 
Lacy writes: 


The “two billion” reference, which is, of course, 
manifestly preposterous, is so regularly used by 
the Citizens for Decent Literature and similar 
groups that I have made some effort to deter- 
mine its origin. As nearly as I can discover, it 
goes back to testimony of a witness before the 
Subcemmittee on Juvenile Delinquency of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee about 1956. Asked 
to estimate the size of the “obscenity” industry, 
he said there were no figures, but when pressed 
guessed that perhaps it might be as much as 
$500 million. Speechwriters for the then post- 
master general, Arthur Summerfield, began to 
insert this guess into his speeches as a fact. The 
CDL, assuming the postmaster general was 
speaking only of materials that passed through 
the mail, doubled the figure to allow for un- 
mailed material and inflation and began using 
$1 billion. Mr. Summerfield’s writers boldly met 
the challenge and had their man say $1 billion 
as well, quoting the CDL as the authority. I 
don’t know how the second billion got in, but I 
would guess the CDL, seeing that the post office 
had doubled its figure, felt justified in doubling 
theirs. The Post Office Department, under Sum- 
merfield’s successors, has stopped creating sta- 
tistics. Otherwise, this could have gone on for 
seme time, as there is no visible limit to human 
credulity in such an area. However, for compari- 
scn, the whole book business—trade books, text- 
beoks, book clubs, encyclopedias, paperbounds, 
Bibles. cookbooks, and all—isn’t a $2 billion 
business. Neither, measured by sale of their 
products, is the magazine business or the news- 
paper business or the movie business. All the 
libraries in the country aren’t half that big an 
enterprise. If the $2 billion figure were true, 
every family in America, as an average, would 
heve te spend $50 a year buying pornography. 
Nobody knows an accurate figure, of course, 
pertly because nobody knows what CDL means 
to include in its notion of pornography, but a 
reasonable figure for the broadest definition 
weuld perhaps be on the order of $25 million. 
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against by every pulse of our hormones 
and uneasily maintains its hold. Even a slight 
temptation may be frightening to the virtu- 
ous man. And when that temptation takes a 
form that suggests that society itself toler- 
ates sexual license, it can bring panic. When 
boys tell dirty jokes or scrawl obscenities, 
the virtuous man’s defenses are not threatened 
because he knows that boys are vulgar. But 
print is a respectable medium, and when the 
same crude words appear in books that are 
reviewed in the New York Times and bought 
by libraries, or when a magazine by de- 
scribing the innocent daily life of its play- 
mates suggests that quite nice girls like the 
one next door pose nude for its phetogra- 
phers, every basis of his tense self-discipline is 
undermined and a note of panic enters his pro- 
tests. It is perhaps not so much sex itself 
that alarms the censor as it is the tacit social 
sanction suggested by permitting its open 
discussion. If there were like social pres- 
sures against eating any but chaste, permitted 
foods, a gourmet cookbook might be similarly 
alarming. 


Feelings are intense 


Whatever the internal motivation, the re- 
action of the censorious against the verbal 
or pictorial representation of sex has a fervid 
intensity that we see paralleled only in re- 
actions against communism or racial inte- 
gration (not surprisingly, the other twe foci 
of censorship). All three of these reactions 
are characterized by a strikingly similar illu- 
sion of being overwhelmed by a tide. The 
squalid little pornography racket beeomes 
a “two-billion-dollar industry” in the same 
way that the poor, patient, less-than-10 per 
cent of the population who make up the 
Negro race, so rarely other than docile under 
abuse, becomes a dark and rising menace to 
white womanhood, property values, and racial 
purity, and the bankrupt handful of Ameri- 
can Communists, surely the most powerless, 
out-at-elbows aggregation that ever passed for 
a political party, becomes a Red tide against 
which we must protect ourselves by Birch 
societies or Minute Men. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the Ku Klux Klan shivers under 
its hood, back to the wall, defending itself at 
once against the tides of sex and communism 
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and Negroes—a sort of generalized, inter- 
ehangeable menace. 


Waves of censorship 


In the midst of this unreason, it is per- 
haps to be expected that society has had great 
difficulty evolving a rational pattern of social 
control of speech and writing relating to sex. 
In general, waves of censorship have come 
when a new technological development has 
made it possible to disseminate some aspect 
of literature to a suddenly broadened audi- 
ence. One such came in the quarter-century 
after 1860, when steam-powered rotary 
presses, machine-produced pulp paper, rail- 
roads, and nearly universal literacy com- 
bined to make mass-produced and distributed 
literature possible for the first time. A second 
followed the advent of the movies, bringing 
drama from Broadway to everybody. A third 
came when mass-marketed paperbound books 
brought the modern novel from the city 
bookstore to the village newsstand. Nudity 
in magazines may be bringing us a fourth. 

Indeed, before the 1870's, there could 
hardly be said to be a policy toward ob- 
seenity in this country, though writers at 
least from Ben Franklin on were producing 
it. In 1873 came the passage of federal legis- 
lation prohibiting the importation or the 
carriage through the mails of obscene matter. 
These acts were paralleled by state laws mak- 
ing the publication or sale of such materials 
an offense. All were based in large part on 
a British act of 1857. Both British and Amer- 
ican courts accepted a definition of obscenity 
laid down in the British case of the Queen 
v. Hicklin, decided under that act in 1868. 
This defined as “obscene” material whose 
tendency is “to deprave and corrupt those 
whose minds are open to such immoral in- 
fluences, and into whose hands a publication 
of this sort may fall.” Since almost any work 
might be convicted under such a definition, 
the protection of the courts was meaningless 
and for decades censorship was left to the 
untrammeled discretion of the police and the 
customs officers. Their practice varied. Nud- 
ity, unless unmistakeably “art,” and vulgar 
words were almost always a cause of sup- 
pression, but even such references to sex as 
occurred in the writings of Rousseau, Vol- 


taire, Joyce, and other masters barred them 
as well. 

In a 1933 case originating in Customs and 
dealing with Joyce’s Ulysses, Judge Woolsey 
of the Federal District Court placed the firat 
judicial limits on censorship, holding that the 
intent and character of the work as a whole 
must be considered, rather than isolated 
words or episodes, and that the court mast 
also consider the probable effect of the work 
on a normal person rather than on one “open 
to such influences.” This decision was net 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court, and that 
august body did not confront the constit- 
tional issues until 1949, In that year, a New 
York court’s holding that Edmund Wilson's 
Memoirs of Hecate County was obscene 
reached the Supreme Court on appeal. It was 
argued by Doubleday, the book’s publishers, 
and by a number of amici that no banning 
of “obscenity” as such was constitutional was 
der the First Amendment, and that only those 
writings could be suppressed that were so 
brigaded with action as to present a “clear 
and present danger” of leading to unlawful 
acts. The court divided four-to-four with 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter abstaining and, henwe, 
expressed no opinion. 


Attempt to define “obscenity” 


This same argument was again presented 
to the court in 1957 in the appeal of Samuel 
Roth, convicted of publishing a magazine 
called American Aphrodite. This time the 
court rejected the contention that the publiea- 
tion of obscene works enjoys the protection 
of the Constitution. [t did hold, however, that 
a defendant charged with publishing an eb- 
scene work was constitutionally entitled to a 
judicial determination, including if necessary 
an appellate determination, as to whether the 
work was in fact obscene. And the court m- 
dertook for the first time to define “obseen- 
ity.” The dominant theme of the work, it 
said, must be an appeal to prurient interest, 
and the work must exceed the community’s 
bounds of permitted candor. Later it adeed 
that it must be patently offensive. But ‘he 
most confusing element in the opinion was a 
statement that the reason obscenity did aot 
enjoy constitutional protection was that it 
lacked all redeeming social value, This made 
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it clear that obscenity and social value could 
not coexist, but did it mean that obscenity 
robbed a work of any social value it might 
otherwise have, or that the presence of social 
value cleansed a work of obscenity? Alto- 
gether, it was an exceptionally murky opinion. 

Its meaning became somewhat clearer as 
the court, usually without a written opinion, 
applied the new standards to a number of 
individual works. Neither nudity, nor “im- 
morzlity,” nor vulgar words in themselves, it 
was apparent, could now render a work ob- 
scene. Indeed it seemed increasingly evident 
that the court was thinking of “obscenity” 
as embracing only “hard-core pornography” 
—furtively sold pictures of sexual acts and 
their verbal equivalents. 

Meanwhile other decisions had reinforced 
‘he procedural rights of defendants. It had 
been held, for example, that a public official 
eoule not threateningly circulate a list of 
works to whose sale he objected, and that a 
bookseller could not be convicted of selling 
an obscene work unless it could be proved 
that he actually knew it to be obscene. 

Finally, in the summer of 1964, the court 
wrote an opinion to clarify the 1957 Roth 
opinion, This was in the so-called Jacobellis 
case, involving an appeal from an Ohio deci- 
sion that a film, The Lovers, was obscene. In 
reversing this decision, the court, through Mr. 
Justiee Brennan, who had written the Roth 
Gpinion, made two important statements. One 
was that the “community” whose standards are 
to be applied is the nation. The other is that 
“secial value” is to be judged first. It in- 
cludes advocacy of issues and literary, artistic, 
or similar merit. If such social value is found, 
the constitutional protection is absolute, no 
matter how sexually explicit the work. The 
various tests of obscenity are to be applied 
only when a work is found to lack such 
values. 

This is clear indeed, but unfortunately the 
oomicn was joined in only by Mr. Justice 
Goldberg, though no doubt it would have the 
support of Justices Black and Douglas, who 
submitted a separate opinion holding all cen- 
sership unconstitutional. Mr. Justice Stewart 
uphele the decision, but on somewhat dif- 
ferent grounds; and three justices dissented, 
thoug: not necessarily disagreeing with all of 
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the Brennan opinion. Hence we still cannot 
confidently say what the court’s final inter- 
pretation of the Roth opinion will be. 


The Jacobellis case 


Nevertheless, I believe the Jacobellis case 
points out the way the law will develep. This 
should be highly gratifying to librarians as 
it would be to responsible authors aed pub- 
lishers. No responsible librarian woald ac- 


write or publisher issue, a work lacking in 
all social values, whether of advocacy or of 
artistic merit. Indeed, I believe the very fact 
that a professional librarian has chasen to 
expend public funds for the purchase of a 
book would normally be accepted by a court 
as persuasive expert evidence of its having 
such social value as to give it full censtitu- 
tional protection. A librarian hence should 
no longer need to be concerned abcut the 
police or the public prosecutor. 

This, however, by no means ends the mat- 
ter. A librarian may be now legally free to 
buy and circulate any work in which his 
professional judgment may see social values, 
just as a publisher may be legally free to 
publish any work in which such valves in- 
here. But society’s policies may be brought to 
bear on the library not only by the police 
and the courts, but by public opinien and 
pressure and by the library’s trustees as well 
as by the librarian’s own professional judg- 
ment. That professional judgment will, in any 
case, normally forego the use of limited ac- 
quisitions funds for the purchase of works 
of marginal taste. But beyond this, public 
pressures may seek to force the removal from 
the library of books of unquestioned value. 
Particularly is this likely to happen im con- 
nection with the high school library and with 
the assignment of paperbound books for in- 
dependent reading by high school students. 

So widespread is this type of pressure, and 
so much wider spread the cautious efforts 
of teachers and librarians to avoid it, that 
I believe it can be said to have had seriously 
harmful effect on the teaching of literature in 
many school systems. One of the findings 
regularly made in studies of the reading hab- 
its of young people is that there is a distinc 
falling off in reading in adolescence. Youths 
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“who have been avid readers as children may 
have become very infrequent readers indeed 
by their late teens. What seems to happen is 
that they outgrow juvenile books and never 
make the transition to adult books. One rea- 
son is that too often nothing happens in the 
high school English class to introduce the 
teenager to adult books. He does not have an 
opportunity to read books that honestly come 
to grips with life as he knows it to be, be- 
cause his school may be afraid to use the 
works of Hemingway or Faulkner or O'Hara 
or Steinbeck or Baldwin. Teachers of English 
and high school librarians alike all over the 
country find themselves harassed by pres- 
sures that would seal off students in the class- 
room from the very books available on the 
newsstand and in the public library and 
praised in the literary reviews. 

A similar wave of pressure, though usually 
aimed at a different level of material, strikes 
out against the bookstore and the newsstand. 
Sometimes it takes the form of actual arrests, 
as recently of employees of highly respected 
bookstores in Chicago and New Orleans for 
selling such works as those of James Baldwin 
and Henry Miller. But as the courts define 
the area of police discretion more narrowly, 
these pressures are increasingly extralegal, in 
the form of boycotts and harassments. Some- 
times they are addressed only against mag- 
azines with photographs of nudes, sometimes 
against paperbound editions of works the 
librarian would be proud to have in his col- 
lections. 

Hence it seems to me that the librarian, 
however secure legally, has two problems with 
which to deal. One is defending from extra- 
legal pressures his own professional freedom 
to acquire and circulate materials. The other 
is discharging whatever responsibilities in- 
here in him as a community leader to help in 
preventing improper censorship activities 
even though they may not be aimed at his 
own institution. Successful solution of each 
of these problems depends on creating a wise 
and temperate public understanding of the 
issues. 

Why, many, including many librarians, 
may ask, should responsible people any longer 
actively concern themselves with the prob- 
lem, now that the courts have clearly pro- 


tected the rights of serious works to be free 
of official censorship? Are not most censer- 
ship efforts now directed at trash of so little 
importance as hardly to warrant defense, even 
if it not be actually obscene? And in any 
event, is the issue of censorship versus free- 
dom in the area of sex at all comparable to 
the same issue in connection with polities 
and economics? Why should we really care? 


Some reasons why 


There are a number of reasons why. One 
is that, as we have pointed out, the con- 
stitutional guarantees of a freedom to write 
and to publish by no means automatically 
guarantee the freedom of a teacher or librar- 
ian to exercise a free professional choice 
among available materials. 

Another is that the methods and instru- 
ments of censorship remain the same, what- 
ever its goals: and, indeed, alleged *ob- 
scenily” is not infrequently put forward as a 
mask for political and racial censorship. Who 
can believe that it was really a concern for 
“obscenity” that led to the arrest in New 
Orleans of the bookseller handling the works 
of James Baldwin or that caused the sup- 
pression of Lillian Smith's Strange Fruit’ 
When fanatics have attacked school libraries, 
the writings of Eleanor Roosevelt and Archi- 
bald MacLeish are among those they have 
labeled “obscene.” It is no accident that. the 
countries most rigid and narrow in their sup- 
pression of discussion of sex-—-such as Spain, 
South Africa, Russia, and Communist China 
— are also those that practice the most com- 
plete political censorship. Censorship is iv 
divisible. 

So, too, is freedom. The same guarantees 
of due process of law that protect the news 
vendor protect us all. To lock away when 
the police harass newsstands by intimidation 
and by arrests with no serious intention to 
prosecute is to invite harassment of ourselves. 
To suppose that we can ignore a vigilante 
group that boycotts a drugstore to enforce 
its views as to what magazines it should sell 
is to invite the community to ignore pres- 
sures from the same kinds of groups to en- 
force on the library their views as to book se- 
lection. Censorship is censorship and freedom 
is freedom, 








Finally, let us not be too ready to join 
those who view today’s greater candor in de- 
picting and discussing sex as a wholly un- 
ferturate byproduct of freedom from censor- 
ship. It is true that when the courts freed 
James Joyce and D. H. Lawrence they also 
freed the purveyors of a considerable amount 
of trash; and many newsstands today display 
a tiresome and leering collection of undis- 
tinguished nude photography, just as many 
nevels display a repetitious and tiresome 
parade of quadriliteralism. It would be easy 
to conslude that an era of stricter censorship 
may have had its advantages. 

But it is worth remembering that the years 
when Dreiser’s Sister Carrie was banned and 
Shaws Mrs. Warren’s Profession could not 
be periormed were also the years when large- 
scale, organized, officially tolerated prostitu- 
tien most abundantly flourished and annually 
demanded the sacrifice of the lives and hopes 
of tens of thousands of young girls. Precisely 
in the years when “syphilis” was an un- 
spoke word, its ravages of human life were 
mest brutal and most appallingly large. We 
can guess at a measure of the toll of prostitu- 
tion ard venereal disease. There is no way 
even to guess at the cost of sexual ignorance 
in terres of individual human misery, but we 
know that it is past calculation. There is 
little credible evidence that a free discussion 
of sex, or even that actual pornography, does 
any real social damage. But there is over- 
whelming evidence of the tragic consequences 
of the aushing of references to sex. None of 
the sexual problems with which we are con- 
fronted, whether social or personal, can be 
solved unless they can be openly faced. And 
this means faced not only in medical and 
sociological treatises, but also in novels and 
stories and poems and plays that can give 
us, eack otherwise prisoned in his own limited 
experience, some inward sense of the range 
and nature of man’s sexual life. This great, 
overflowing source of so much of life’s mean- 
ing anc passion and ecstacy and tragedy can- 
not be closed to the fullest human examina- 
tion. Indeed, that puerile preoccupation with 
salacity that we deplore is itself the product 
of the kind of censorious attitude that makes 
of the tense majesty of sex a mere matter of 
furtive «niggers. 
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The problem of the orderly control of 
man’s sexual life—that most personal of all 
his acts, but clothed with the most responsible 
of all social consequences—is as old as soci- 
ety. It has not been solved; it will never be 
truly solved, any more than the other great 
problems of life will be solved. We can only 
endeavor to make our efforts at solution with 
rationality, with a sense of humor, and with 
a generous and tolerant appreciation of the 
deeply human character of our own natures. 

eee 
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called immoral and indecent subjects, cen- 
sorship in the public schools, censorship in 
relation to religious problems or blasphemy, 
and censorship in relation to racial probiems. 

One of the basic tenets of the Library Bill 
of Rights is free access to ideas and full 
freedom of expression of ideas. This and the 
plan for representation of all points of view 
are merely extensions of the first and four- 
teenth amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Our generation has been offered the dread- 
ful burden of choice. In the market place of 
ideas, we stand both united and divided. 
Caste and class, pride and prejudice, intoler- 
ance and bigotry—these are our bonds and 
our chains. What is free choice to one is 
oppression to another; what is a beautiful 
picture to one is a dirty canvas to another. 
Our knowledge separates as well as unites; 
our arts bring us together and set us apart. 
An artist’s or author’s collective works and 
a reader’s philosophy cannot rise to a higher 
level than his personal scale of values. Every 
person must assume the responsibility of 
setting his goals high. In no other way can 
he measure what must be rejected and set a 
goal for what must be achieved. 

To take a stand against pressure groups re- 
quires courage, fortitude, and a willingness to 
sacrifice personal security. But as Elmer Davis 
said, “This nation was not built by cowards. 
It will not be preserved by cowards.” If 
freedom of the mind continues to exist, it will 
require outspoken sponsors who make free 


inguiry and free expression their crusade. 
see 
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The Freedom to Read 


and Religious Problems 


by Theodore Gill 


Alas, the topic assigned, taken in the context 
of this whole conference, asks us to consider 
the problems religion puts in the way of free- 
dom to read. The little literary sob at the 
start is not just one religionist’s rueful ad- 
mission that religion has indeed sometimes 
made itself a foe of that freedom. Nor is the 
“alas” a kind of half-swallowed confession that 
the topic so construed does not land spang 
in the center of my own competence (on so 
small a field, few do). 

Instead, the stylized grief bespeaks regret 
that, interpreting the assignment so, quite 
another interpretation of the topic must be 
eschewed. For the “freedom to read and 
religious problems” could also mean, you 
see, a study of the ways in which freedom 
to read might resolve some of religion’s own 
problems. That sounds like something more 
worth our time—a good deal less dog-eared, 
fly-specked, and jelly-stuck a subject than the 
old religion—censorship business. Not that this 
alternative reading of the topic comes any- 
where nearer my field than the other does; 
the alternative is simply itself a field Pd 
rather run around in. 

In this case, though, we must begin, at 
least, with the problems raised by religion 
for the freedom to read. Fortunately, we need 
not ransack history to prove that we are talk- 
ing now about something real. That there is 
a religion-censorship problem is known in 
the flesh by every local librarian. He has met 
this issue face-to-face, on the hoof, or, more 
usually, on her broom. In hot letter or tense 
interview, someone in the community de- 
mands that some reading list be revised or 
some new book be locked up. More often than 
not, religious motivations are claimed for this 
cry for repression, theological sanctions are 
invoked for the desired coercion. And, of 
course, there is a sense in which every con- 





cern for what is right and what is good is 
ultimately religious. But so is every concern 
for what is true. So I ask you religiously to be 
fair, to be honest about many if not most of the 
free-hand censors who advance on your stacks 
ready to seal them with godly planks pounded 
with Christian nails. 

They may be religionists, their labels may 
be churchly, but the real source of their pro- 
test is neither theological nor ecclesiastical. 
Sometimes it is medical. Many of them are 
just not very well—not just in their heads, 
not just in their bodies, in their lives. Sick- 
ness is always wrapping itself in religion. 
Hysteria was long mistaken for sanctity. 

Political zealots who would decide them- 
selves what it is safe for anyone to read claim 
to be acting religiously, and indeed they are. 
Insofar as absolute dedication to a party or 
to a system is involved, that is their religion, 
in obedience to which not just publishers and 
librarians but God Almighty himself must 
march. These religionists do not just visit 
your offices with demands; they are all through 
the churches today too, insisting that the 
scripture be made to say what confirms their 
particular politics, demanding that preaching 
come out in political agreement with them, 
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requi-ing that church policy track with party 
policy—or they quit. Such stalwarts are in- 
deed religious, but it is transparently clear 
that their religion is politics, that their uli- 
mate allegiance is to a party, and that their ba- 
sic loyalty is to a system. What else can this be 
but sech a man’s real religion, when every- 
thing else including his professed religion 
must be wrenched and remolded to conform- 
ity wih his political identification? 

So such will continue to vex you in the 
name of religion. But that religion is not the 
religion of church and synagogue, the religion 
of responsible reflection within ancient tra- 
dition. which we usually mean by religion in 
such ciscussions as this one. Not just school 
and library, but church and synagogue, too, 
are vexed by this bastard Shinto. It is part 
of a problem American religion shares with 
you, rot the problem traditional American 
religion makes for you. 

That is how it is with the sex-obsessed, too. 
Seeing the world with sick eyes, they see a 
sick world. Unhealed physicians, they write 
their bitter, dangerous prescriptions for us 
all. You get the bad word in the libraries, 
and we get it in the churches. These are not 
our emissaries to you; they are part of a 
problem we share with you. Bad religion 
probably had a good deal to do with the form 
this particular sickness took, but so too may 
some unfortunate reading, and the resultant 
affliction is gnawing in both our guts. Those 
who weuld purge it by limiting reading must, 
if consstent, close churches too. 

Church, synagogue, school, and library are 
common targets for the nostalgic as well. 
These zre those who yearn for the supposed 
simplicities of once-upon-a-time, who have an 
aching ven for the seeming stabilities of way- 
back-wken. They are not always lavender-and- 
old-lace types. Sometimes they are fierce, 
scrabbling frantically at the historical blasts 
that sweep us into novelty, screaming into 
the winds of modernity. But their motivation 
is nosta gia. Not just in the writing and read- 
ing of your books, but in the thinking and 
preaching and teaching of our churches. Turn 
off, tighten up, batten down, rope in is the 
counsel. Don’t let what was so good get away. 
Grab the past, arrest history, hold every- 
thing! 
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Now because religion has to do with reve- 
lations running back into unbelievable antiqui- 
ties and millenniums-long traditions and awe- 
somely old institutions, it takes no great 
stretch to associate this retrogressive anxiety 
with religion. Even so, that little stretch must 
not be taken. The kind of religion with which 
bookmen should be discussing their problems 
and to whom they should be looking for com- 
mon cause are precisely the churchmen who 
are trying hardest to disassociate religion 
from such clinging, cloying misidentifieation 
with nostalgia. Revelations, traditions, institu- 
tions we do have, and they admittedly come up 
from the past. But they are about now, and 
they are for the future. Anyone who in the 
name of religion seeks to return a library or 
a school or a society to an earlier taste or 
standard simply because it is earlier is un- 
doubtedly doing the same thing in the church. 
He is as much a foe of true religion as he is 
of true culture. He is not just a religious 
problem for proponents of the freedom to 
read. He is a problem to religion which is, if 
anything, more threatened by him than you 
are. 

It is a single point which I have been mak- 
ing variously. Much of what strikes you as 
“religious problem” in your day-by-day effort 
to safeguard the freedom to read is a problem 
to religion just as much as it is religion mak- 
ing itself problematic to you. The demagogue, 
the self-server, the sex-sick, the super patriot, 
the crinoline crusader, all these are tangents 
to the mainline of religious development in 
our day. Please don’t dignify their motiva- 
tions of pride, ambition, and terror as reli- 
gious. Your busybodies are our busybodies too. 

Meanwhile, the centers of religious reflec- 
tion, the responsible spokesmen for religion 
relate themselves quite differently to our sub- 
ject. Their address to the issue of freedom 
to read will be grave, reticent, careful. And 
this, not just because they are aware of the 
sensitivities and difficulties in the issue, but 
because they are aware of the uncertainties 
and irresolutions in themselves. For an enor- 
mous reworking is going on in the teaching 
centers of America’s majority religions, a 
reconceptualizing that will have everything 
to do with how the churches confront all 
public issues. 
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Į am not a Roman Catholic so Į cannot 
tell you all that is up in that grand and fas- 
cinating institution. But I can read and so I 
cannot help knowing that a lot is going on in 
there. It doesn’t even take heavy reading to 
clue you in on that; newspapers over the last 
two or three years will do. Unfortunately, 
the work of the Second Vatican Council on 
press, studio, and station was traditional and 
more simply repetitious of the past than most 
of the schemes considered. And so far we do 
not have a final and accepted scheme on other 
freedoms. Even so, three years of very public 
debate and highly publicized agonizing tells 
us what we could not be so sure of before: 
that this great church, however firmly it will 
finally speak with single voice, is full of 
voices. Even if an Index should remain, draw- 
ing its sharp, helpless line around the free- 
dom to read, the whole civic community now 
knows that all through that church are dis- 
tinguished scholars and powerful prelates who 
not only challenge the Index but abhor the 
version of decine that even suggests such 
strategy. The knowledge of that debate within 
Catholicism inevitably alters the weight of 
that church’s witness in any public debate on 
the freedom to read. Where this comes to 
issue in our towns from now on, Catholic 
opinion can less than ever be thrown as one 
massive lump onto one side of the scale. 
Catholic opinion is suddenly a clamor. Plenty 
of heavyweight comment in the direction of 
widest freedom to read is now on record in- 
side the Roman Catholic church, and though 
that attitude might not finally prevail there, 
it cannot but complicate any simple negativi- 
ties should they ever again be forthcoming 
as the official view. One great fact is irre- 
versibly accomplished. The civil community 
now knows enough about the varieties of 
counsel in the Roman council so all conclu- 
sions will be interpreted, weighted, pene- 
trated by those outside. This cannot but make 
a difference in the development of censorship 
issues in American communities. In the de- 
bate, one great religious unit will be taken as 
seriously as ever, but its role and its word will 
have to be analyzed more subtly than ever. 

About Protestantism there is more to say, 
partly because I suspect more challenges to 
the freedom to read come from Protestant- 


oriented areas, and partly because | know at 
better. Since Protestants have featured their 
clamor for centuries now, it is harder io 
generalize about them. Even so, among those 
to whom public agencies might look for m- 
flected contribution to community issues, cer- 
tain directions (if not consensus) begin to 
come clear. There are massive developments 

process right now in theology and ett 
and in the whole attitude toward the word 
and its culture which cannot but have easly 
effect on church participation in community 


debate. 





Changing theology 


In theology, for instance, Protestant thought 
is shifting from what | would call a content 
Christianity to a context Christianity. That 
is, we are swinging from a conception of 
Christian teaching which is packed full -of 
authoritative, necessary, and definitive um- 
swers to all possible questions (content the- 
ology) to a conception of Christian teaching 
which speaks absolutely only about that sn- 
veloping reality within which we work out «ur 
provisional answers to such questions as are 
affected by the existence of God (context 
theology). 

You know what content Christianity is. 
Most of us grew up in it. It was a reli 
which trafficked in details, in specifics. 
dinarily it was built upon an idea of revelation 
which had a very verbal God addressing him- 
self directly to every conceivable human issue, 
whose flat and inescapable answers were made 
scripturally indelible so that from them could 
be teased or tortured equally absolute ar 
to any questions not covered in the 













sible 
itself. Content Christianity is a religion eon- 
cerned to cover eyerything with the incom 
trovertible, ineluctable, once-and-for-all Chris- 
tian answer. From the farthest-out que 








losest- 
in questions about earth science, from the 
questions of broadest ethical principle to the 


about the structures of divinity to the € 


most picayune moral query, content Chris- 
tianity had the baptized bidding, and it was 
for everybody, and it was for always. 
Context Christianity, on the other hand, 
understands God’s revelation as being God's 
disclosing himself, delivering himself, get 
himself across. He is not a self- -flipping ene 





cyclopedia. He is God—the realest real, the 
croumd of being, the outermost context of 
existence—He is God. In this reading God 
discleses himself and nothing else. What more 
could there be? He leaves it to us to work out 
a knewledge and a behavior for immediate 
history appropriate to and consonant with 
what ‘God has shown us is the character of 
ultimate reality. God is the answer. He is not 
the acswer-man. That is, God is the answer 
te any question for which the existence of an 
adirmmg, sustaining (i.e, loving) God has 
significance. He is not a handy answering 
service. 

Comext theology says God is the only ab- 
sclute and is very reticent about psychoanalyz- 
ing Him. Context Christianity says it is up 
to us in every new situation, in every new 
dey, te work out a Christian attitude on the 
question before us which will represent the 
wisest, fairest dealing with the public facts 
pessibie within our particular religious con- 
text. Ehe answer, so arrived at, will be pro- 
visional, however. It will stand while the 
prompting facts stand, while the precipitat- 
ing situation holds, and no longer. And the 
answers of one generation will never excuse 
another generation from casting up the facts 
and seeing where faithful reflection (in the 
same ultimate context, but with a different 
present, perhaps) comes out in its new day. 

It mast be clear how a wide acceptance of 
such teaching in Protestant circles would 
affect their participation in community de- 
bate on public issues. In the old content 
theology, the whole body of a Christian’s 
knowledge was fixed, static. Not just theo- 
logical and ethical, but sociological, political, 
economic, aesthetic questions, too, had their 
single, simple, inescapable, unassailable Chris- 
tian answers. Protestants advanced to public 
discussion with this whole clanking, metallic 
armor binged on them, making their approach 
stiff, jerky, and very, very noisy. Whatever 
opinion or attitude or suggestion or program 
collided with one of these brazen specifics was 
deflected. Principles were not even to be 
dented, for after all, in this way of looking 
at things, all traditional, familiar, churchly 
opinions were revealed, carried God’s own 
authority. To challenge them was to challenge 
Ged, amd Christians are not in that business. 
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Thus, to be specific, when the question of 
obscenity in literature came up, content Chris- 
tians clanked to the rumble. They knew what 
had been, was, and always would be obscene. 
First, since Christians seemingly had always 
been suspicious of “the world” and nervous 
about sex, obscenity generally would be in 
the sexual area and Christians would be 
against it. Second, because of the wordy fixa- 
tion of Protestants, obscenity would have to 
do more with uttered words than with con- 
textual attitudes. And third, since long usage 
is always confused with necessity by tradi- 
tionalists and etiquette is always mistaken 
for ethics by them, certain words will always 
spell obscenity, So the issue was oper and 
shut. Spot the words, assess the sexual tem- 
perature, and ban the book. Get a law written 
with pejorative reference to prurience and 
perversion, and that is that. And if, indeed, 
obscenity is just a matter of words, that is 
that. 

Context Christians, on the other hand, come 
to the discussion only with a conviction of 
the love of God, not just for themselves. but 
for his whole creation and all who are in it; 
a determination to do what can be done to 
sustain men and enhance the world and aflirm 
life in this situation; and a galloping curiosity 
about the facts and possibilities in the issue. 
They have no special brief for vulgarity. but 
they are not panicked by a vulgarism, and 
they are interested in its reason for being 
where it is. If, for instance, the tough word 
stands where it does because it is true te the 
incident, then of course we are impressed, 
It will be a dangerous day when Christians 
think they can pick and choose which truth 
or what kind of truth to be impressed by. 
And if the rude word is meant to Plast, 
then our attention will be more on what is 
being blasted and why than on the reugh 
syllables or four letters themselves. In this 
way of looking at things, good manners. are 
not necessarily good morals. In literature as 
in life, being nice and being unexceptionable 
is not necessarily being holy or being Chris- 
tion. In the civil rights agitation (which came 
along just in time to give the church a chance 
to redeem itself—to find its soul), it is clearly 
Christian not to be what large parts of the 
community would call nice; it is moral te be 
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obnoxious. Context Christianity says that the 
meaning of any act or any word is deter- 
mined not by traditions about their use but by 
the context in which they occur this time. 
So no word, no situation, no narrative plot, 
no action turns us off. All the more electric 
ones startle us, as they should, into attention 
to what is going on and why and to what 
end. Our judgment on that will then be made 
from our particular context, when we deter- 
mine as best we can how that writing or 
teaching comports with what we understand 
to be God’s re-creating will for the world. 
And then we shall push the book in question 
or argue with it, but we cannot for any verbal 
or political reason deny it the hearing we 
will claim for our utterance. That is not noble 
magnanimity either; we simply know that 
the abridgers of anyone’s freedom could 
abridge ours. In our day of religious dis- 
establishment and the flowering of American 
pluralism and uncertainty about who will be 
calling the shots next, extreme liberality on 
all the constitutional freedoms is very en- 
lightened self-interest for all religionists, 


The real obscenity 


It is a hard thing to learn, but I think we 
are learning it. A few years ago, when a pro- 
fessional theater company settled down on 
our seminary campus to produce full seasons 
of old and new plays, we in San Anselmo got 
into practice. When Edward Albee’s The Zoo 
Story was played along with Samuel Beckett’s 
Krapp’s Last Tape, protests came about the 
language. In response we, of course, had to 
protest the prunes-and-prisms prissiness which 
had betrayed those observers, blinded the 
vocationally concerned (ours are ministerial 
students) to the gasping pathos in the plays, 
made their supposedly compassionate Christian 
ears deaf to the yearning tenderness in each. 
Just last year when our players did Lillian 
Hellman’s Toys In the Attic, the by now pre- 
dictable protests came again (but fewer and 
from off campus) against certain of the gamier 
lines. But by now the response was predictable 
too: If a character’s colorful statement was ob- 
viously true, then while noting its literary deft- 
ness and its narrative devastation, we must also 
appreciate its precision, honor its truth how- 
ever chromatic its verbalization. Christians 


worship the God of all truth; we do net pick 
and choose among truths the way we rummage 
through a store’s lettuce bin, looking for a 
nice head even if we surreptitiously have to 
strip off the dirty leaves we don’t want to pay 
for. But what bothered most was that the plain- 
tiffs in this case had not even noticed the ter- 
rible, embarrassing obscenity there was in taat 
play, that miserable moment when one chayac- 
ter looks at the dignified Negro gentleman and 
spits “Nigger” at him. 

Which brings me to a New York Times 
report from the January 17, 1965, issue: 


A Baptist Defines “True Obscenity”: New York 
—-Vulgar speech and oft-spoken but selvom 
printed four-letter words are not blasphersous 
or immoral, according to a New York Baptist 
minister writing in the January 25 issue of 
Christianity and Crisis, Protestant bi weekte 

The dirtiest word in the English language, 
writes the Rev. Howard Moody, is “Nigger, 
uttered from the “sneering lips of a Bull Com 
nor.” 

Eugene T. (Bull) Connor is the former pelive 
commissioner of Birmingham, Ala. 

Moody, minister since 1956 of the Judson 
Memorial Church, maintains that vulgar and 
bawdy language may well be objected to om the 
basis of esthetics and social manners, buy “A 
is hardly justifiable to make a moral or ‘heo- 
logical case against raw language as the church 
has tended to do.” 

Editorial board chairmen of Christianity and 
Crisis are theologians Reinhold Niebuhr and 
John C. Bennett. 

Moody’s article, entitled “Toward a New 
Definition of Obscenity,” points out that fromm 
a theological or ethical perspective “dirty words” 
are a “terribly inadequate” base from which to 
write definition. 

“For Christians,” he observes, “the truly ob- 
scene ought not to be slick-paper nudity, nor the 
vulgarities of dirty old or young literati, nor 
even ‘weirdo’ films showing transvestite ergies 
or male genitalia, What is obscene is that pa 
terial, whether sexual or not, that has se its 
basic motivation and purpose the degradation, 
debasement and dehumanizing of persons. 

“Should we not as Christians raise a new 
standard of ‘obscenity’ not obsessed with sex 
and vulgar language, but defined rather as that 
material which has as its dominant theme and 
purpose the debasement and depreciation of 
human beings—their worth and their dignity? 

“Such a definition might include materia’ de 
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ing weh sex, but this would be a minor aspect 
ob pomography. The ‘words’ that would offend 
us and from which we want our young pro- 
tected would not be ‘Anglo-Saxon’ but English, 
French, German, which carried within their 
etymology and meanings outrages against hu- 
man irlividuals and groups. 

“The pornographic pictures would be those 
that skowed humans being violated, destroyed, 
pkysically beaten. The prize obscene film might 
be a three-minute documentary of a fully clothed 
man twitching and writhing as the shock of 
electricty applied by our state prison officials 
burns through his body.” 





The development I have been describing 
is not focal. It is coast to coast, and it is on 
the meve. It will not go unresisted. As a 
matter of fact, there will probably be not too 
far ahead one last wild resistance to the de- 
velopment in question, one massive uprising 
by the “unco guid,” led by those who know 
the reform described comes too late to re- 
animate their lost years and whose resent- 
ment would, therefore, deny such imaginative 
freedore to all to come. But such neo-Puritan- 
ism will be compounded of despair and deceit. 
Its phoniness will be its end. It cannot be 
long sustained when its leaders, whatever they 
will say. know better. 

Meanwhile, and thereafter, I have hopes 
tha: charchmen may even get ahead of the 
crowd on some remnant issues in the field of 
legal freedoms. That is an old dream, that 
the church should somehow take the lead on 
somethiag. be beforehand just once again as 
it was, we believe, in the long gone days when 
it made its first i impression. We weren't ahead 
in civil rights, however hard we try to lead 
now, The desegregated arts beat us to it, and 
athletics. and at the present rate even the 
drugstore counters will beat the pews some 
places. The United Presbyterians were ahead 
for awhile with their recent statement on 
church-state relations, but we couldn’t quite 
take it the year it was offered. We asked an- 
other year to study it, during which the Su- 
preme Gourt scooped us in its school prayer 
ruliag, and by the time we acted we were con- 
firmang instead of initiating, as usual. Cow’s- 
tail Christianity again. 

Bat what about sex ethics and attitudes, 
so wildly wide open at the moment and so 
much involved, too, in the determination of 
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the freedom to read and the confusion around 
censorship. Court judgments continue to in- 
voke “prurience” in their decisions. They are 
evidently still against it. But what is it? 
There vagueness sets in, and it may be partly 
because the good justices honor religious ret- 
icence at this point. If so, why not relieve 
them of that gentility and get on to a clarifi- 
cation that could be important to the free- 
dom to read. 

Prurience depends upon the context of 
sexual opinion within which it is defined. and 
sexual opinion obviously depends upon the 
sociological facts within which it is reached. 
Prarienes meant one thing when sex itself 
was made heavy and dark under the triple 
threat which shadowed it always till now— 
the fear of infection, conception, and/or de- 
tection. As technology progressively removes 
those threats (another instance where the 
church follows the drugstore), what of sex? 
Is it still so heavy sad dark? Is it anxious 
or might it be antic in its essence? Is pon- 
derous gravity the only responsible mood in 
which to approach it? Is it only matter for 
regret and terror that we may be coming to 
a day when sex will be valued above al as 
an ornament, an excitement, a decoration on 
life to which humor will be as appropriate 
as awe, and when laughter and frolic wil! be 
part of the reason for its high human and 
public valuation? If that should be upon us, 
what then of prurience? 

And while scouting out forbidden areas, 
why shouldn’t the church reconnoitre what 
we still call perversions and demand more 
careful definitive legal work there? The issue 
is involved in some censorship battles and 
seems lately to complicate most police charges 
of sexual criminality. But what is perverse? 
Apparently on the police blotter everything 
is perversion except what amused South Sea 
island people used to call “the missionary 
position.” But how quaint. Serious churchmen 
are way ahead of the law on this and maybe 
even outside the law. High time they took the 
lead in squaring the law with their own 
necessary action. Christian doctors, counsel- 
ors, ministers regularly use marriage manuals 
and give premarital advice that encourazes 
everything but the missionary position, insist- 
ing that the whole body is the sexual organ, 
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exhorting imagination and innovation and 
acrobatic extemporization on all who would 
use to the fullest God’s surprising, exhaust- 
ing, inexhaustable gift of sex. If that be per- 
version, we are condemned. Once again, it is 
in the church’s own interest to take the lead 
in a job that must soon be done for far more 
than the church. 


Ethies to aesthetics 


One more verse in a song which I am sure 
has more vocational interest to me than im- 
portance to you. And this a brief one, not 
just because my time and your patience are 
up, but because there is little yet to be said 
on. the point. I, at least, do not know of any- 
where to find a description of the develop- 
ment I would indicate. But concommitant 
with and growing right out of the develop- 
ment of contextual theology is a revision of 
ethics, too. Ethics is turning into aesthetics. 
That is, the Christian ethics appropriate to 
a content theology, a theology of revealed rules 
and regulations and codes and command- 
ments, was inevitably a juridical ethics, a 
legalism. It made taut an order braced on 
the detailed, fixed ribwork of thousands of 
eternal laws, But an ethic appropriate to a 
context theology proceeds from only one ab- 
solute-—to love—that being derived from 
what we know of God in his self-disclosure. 
Christian action is our appropriate reaction 
to God’s action toward us——and He loves. 
So appropriateness becomes a key word in 
this ethic, and balance and order and pro- 
portion and taste and tone. And all of these 
are aesthetic categories. They turn ethics from 
a legalism or a science into an art. 

It is a portentious change, full of sugges- 
tion for our present preoccupation. A jurid- 
ical ethic limits action; an aesthetic ethic 
expands action. A juridical ethic rewards con- 
formity; an aesthetic ethic consists in novelty. 
A juridical ethic is rigid; an aesthetic ethic 
is flexible, plastic. A juridical ethic thinks 
first of the steady standard; an aesthetic ethic 
thinks first of the fugitive particular. 

How far this will all go cannot be fore- 
seen, nor what it will mean in application 
to specifics. But [ would say that the future 
„is with it. I wonder whether it is involved in 
the difference between censorship in the home 


in which I was a happy, peor, privileged 
child and the home in which I am the loving, 
absent father. I remember having my Malin- 
ovsky Sex Life of Savages (pendulously illas- 
trated) disappear along with Studs Lonigen 
and U.S.A, when I returned to Plover from 
my first year at the University of Wisconsin. 
I was fifteen and my mother (my very bright, 
breezy. contemporary mother) evidently 
thought there were words and pictures there 
that were clearly bad—-not just bad for me 
then but bad in themselves, for the books were 
not later forthcoming. My younger sisters 
looked for them for years. 

In our house in San Anselmo the closest 
thing we’ve had to a censorship crisis came 
when I asked my eleven-year-old Theodore 
not to read Catcher in the Rye just yet, But 
my reason had nothing to do with vocabulary 
or incident in the book. It had to do only 
with my enormous appreciation of the hook 
and my hope that Theodore could read it for 
the first time when he had the experience and 
the insight to get it, really get it, ery with i 
as well as gigele at it, love it not just like it. 
To read it too early, it seemed to me, was 
simply to forbid that later joy. My problem, 
I guess, had not so much to do with the free- 
dom part of freedom to read (that is where 
juridical ethics would place it: freedom either 
is or isnt—you can make a clear law about 
it) as it had to do with the reading part of 
freedom to read (and that is the sort of issue 
aesthetic ethics asks you to join: What is 
reading, really reading? Eyeing the words? 
Or getting them, gathering them in context, 
pulling them in with everything that clings 
to them, that has no spelling but makes all 
the difference, deep calling unto deep? ). 

Well, Theodore read the book when he 
turned twelve—he didn’t ask that time-—-and 
loved it. Now I wonder what we'll do about 
Candy—if he hasn’t already read it. It is cer- 
tainly obvious enough on our shelves. Herb 
Caen says about Candy, “Anybody who thinks 
this is a sophisticated spoof doesn’t know a 
really dirty book when he reads one.” So we'll 
see. 

My point, in sum, is simple. Don't blame 
religion for all the problems raised in its 
name. And don’t give up on religion. H is not 
what it was, and more is yet to þe. aoe 
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The Freedom to Read 


and Racial Problems 


by Charles Morgan, Jr. 


A finely honed racism cuts across the South, 
separating its people from themselves and the 
South trom the nation and the world. But the 
racism of the South did not take root in the 
nation’s only fertile soil. Instead, it grew wild 
like weeds, spreading in national complacency 
and <n affirmatively discriminatory national 
policy. The United States, its Supreme Court, 
Congress, and Executive nurtured it while pro- 
fessin equal protection of the law. 
In the South, racism was, and is, used as 
a scalpel, deftly and quickly cutting the dis- 
senter apart from the society, and, more often, 
as a bludgeon, crushing him. Systematized 
racism has been the structure of southern life. 
To rationalize this harsh fact, to create and 
re-create the southern mystique, is a self-de- 
ception this nation can no longer afford. 
Caught in a web of lies woven for centuries, 
Americans now strive to free themselves from 
their past. Their only guide is truth. 
Negroes have not merely been excluded 
from many aspects of the American present 
but also from accounts of the American past. 
History, school texts, and American literature 
have ignored the Negro’s presence or locked 
him t the meaningless roles that are the 
vestiges of slavery. Writers and publishers, 
with few exceptions, made “common-sense de- 
cisions,” if not about book burning, about 
truth and their society. And when truth is 
ignored there is little need to burn a book. 
The mass of Negro Americans has not long 
been readers or writers. Their education has 
come late and hard. Their spokesmen were 
unheard or ignored or otherwise defeated by 
insurmountable obstacles deliberately imposed 
and belstered by their inaction and society’s. 
But there is no way to draw a Mason-Dixon 
line ta contain bigotry and prejudice. Neither 
barbed-wire fences at Auschwitz nor city limits 
at Phiiadelphia, Mississippi, contain the guilt 
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of societies which tolerate the enslavement of 
a people because of their race or their re- 
ligion. 

Who knows how many Negroes preceded 
Emmett Till or Charles Mack Parker or Med- 
gar Evers or Lemuel Penn or James Chaney or 
those four little girls from Birmingham whose 
names nobody knows? Who knows how many 
souls are awash in the creeks and bayous and 
swamps of the Deep South, a land of lynching 
and old lace? Until this generation of Ameri- 
cans, who really cared? After slavery Negroes 
in America retained their utility value. They 
were cooks and maids and personal servants, 
performers of the menial, dirty tasks. For 
years their safety as a people lay in their 
places in the order of the South. They were 
oppressed but useful, segregated but alive. 

But today, Negro Americans are waging a 
revolution protected by the Constitution of 
the United States. In 1954, the Supreme Court 
of the United States moved ahead of Ameri- 
can society. The court was eagerly followed 
by Negro citizens and belatedly followed by 
the executive and legislative branches cf our 
government. For ten years the Negro revolu- 
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tion has marched and sung and has been 
jailed, beaten, tortured, and killed, but it has 
come. And it keeps on coming. It has begun 
to reach “important” aspects of American life. 
For today’s Negroes do not merely seek to ex- 
school racially segregated by law for a school 
racially segregated by realtors. The leaders of 
the Negro movement seek integration, mean- 
ingful integration: contact in every economic, 
moral, political, and social sense. For with- 
out meaningful integration Negroes may al- 
ways stand apart, an identifiable caste wearing 
facial armbands, ghettoed in body and mind, 
waiting for the next attack by the white ma- 
jority. 
From the Negro revolution has come a 
new literature and new expressions of old 
sensitivity. Public school curricula come under 
attack; books are viewed for their racelessness 
or for their dedication to southern ways; and 
sex and race combine to arouse the ire of the 
censors, 

Who are the book burners? They are not 
always the members of the DAR or John 
Birch Society; they do not always possess the 
power or the brilliance of a Dr. Goebbels. 
They may be rabbis offended by The Mer- 
chant of Venice or The Thunderbolt or other 
literature viewed as anti-Semitic. Often the 
book burner is simply an offended human 
being. Often he should be offended: He may 
remember loved ones and Auschwitz and 
Buchenwald. 

Or the book burner may be a Negro father 
in the North, residing in a small town where 
neither he nor his child noticed that there was 
a difference, who worries over the tensions 
created by The Movement, the new difficulties 
and challenges he and his child must face and 
the now noticed dialect and references to 
Negroes in The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. He may see white when he reads an 
echo of the word “Sambo” as it was used in 
Mississippi in the days of slavery. Indeed, the 
censor may simply be the “liberal-minded” 
person broadly disposed to tolerance who be- 
leves there are valid exceptions to the right 
of free expression. 

There are other censurs who are not search- 

„ing for a new life but are grasping at rem- 
nants of a yesterday which never was. They 


may be madmen pure and simple, or they may 
be the white southerner frantically clinging te 
the last straws of his youth. 

The South was long covered by a cotton net- 
ting. Through it the world was seen and 
heard, but the vision was blurred, the sound 
muted. The white, agrarian, Protestant, Demo- 
cratic, Anglo-Saxon South existed in a loval 
unanimity, not a national pluralism. And it 
had but one way to cling to its sick tradition. 
To guarantee its antiseptic racial mores the 
South shuttered itself against outside agitaters 
and their propaganda, the ideas of freedwm 
that create that greatest danger--the inside 
agitator. Even now it often futilely seeks to 
stamp out dissent effectively as does any total- 
jtarian society. But while the South consumed 
its bright young minds, viewing the world oe- 
yond the curtain with suspicion and fear aul 
hatred and the certain knowledge that change 
would never come, the cotton curtain became 
a shroud. 

Many of the countless reports which made 
others aware of the nation’s central problem 
(NBC’s White Paper on the sit-ins, CES’s 
Who Speaks for the South, ABC’s Walk: in 
My Shoes) were not seen in much of the 
South. Harry Ashmore’s articles on the Negro 
in the North might be serialized, but not ‘his 
articles on the Negro in the South. The spoles- 
men of the South became newspapers in Rich- 
mond, Charleston, Birmingham, and Jacksen; 
the oracles became David Lawrence and Heary 
J. Taylor as the Walter Lippmanns dropped 
from view. Political campaigns degenerated 
in diatribe, “not now” merely became “never.” 
Faubus and Wallace, Barnett and Conner 
joined the lexicon of household language and 
were indelibly footnoted in American histery. 
Congressmen and senators and governors ame 
nounced their opposition to law, their defense 
of the order. 

The dark sides of men are released by ‘the 
one-way society, the social order that tolerates 
no opposing point of view. The ultimate 
spokesmen of the one-way society are its 
killers, the hooded men in the night, tbe 
bombers of homes and churches, the assassin. 
They are its men of action, the enforcers, 
whose stacatto has often broken the stillaes« 
since Appomattox. They have operated with 
impunity and have seen themselves as the 





Patrik Henrys of the South. And they know 
that only like-minded and like-skinned men 
vole, serve on juries, make arrests, and write 
and rationalize their deeds. Today the killers 
of the night hear voices from another cen- 
tury. They echo in a new America but the 
subject remains the same~-the Negro and his 
place in the American dream. But, perhaps 
fortunately, today’s spokesmen seem mere 
caricatures of their ideological ancestors when 
the suòject involves race and the very right of 
disserc—the right to speak, to assemble, to 
petition, to write and publish, and the right 
to read. 

Yesterday, John C. Calhoun demanded that 
the North stop its agitation. The slave states 
banned books, magazines, and newspapers 
which argued for emancipation. Mere pos- 
sessiox of Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
was uathinkable. 

One hundred years later The Rabbits’ Wed- 
ding, by Garth Williams, was attacked by 
heppimg mad Alabama politicians and di- 
vercec from general state circulation. But the 
miscegenated rabbits did survive an Orlando, 
Florida, assault where the story was termed 
“an amazing example of brain washing.” Al- 
though “an amazing example” in Orlando, it 
was merely a mediocre effort to the literary 
critic ef the Alabama Klan, its Grand Dragon, 
who termed Two Is a Team by Lorraine and 
Jerold Bein “a lot worse than The Rabbits’ 
Weddiag.” 

Ever the Three Little Pigs, one black, one 
white, one some of both, ran into a huffing, 
puffing segregationist in Miami, who attempted 
but failed to roast the book. 

In Eaton Rouge, Louisiana, the Scottsboro 
Bey, The Ugly American, and Fight Men 
were attacked by police as “contrary to Loui- 
siana’s policy of segregation.” 

Life. Time, and Look were ordered off the 
library shelves of two parish school systems 
in Louisiana and school systems in Missis- 
sippi. in Tennessee, a school librarian sensi- 
bly retained those left-wing anti-South publi- 
cations: Refusing to remove them, she merely 
toek the censor’s weapon, a pair of scissors, 
and denuded them of “pro-integration” and 
“anti-Seuth” articles, 

But book burning is not new in the twen- 
lieth-ceatury South. In 1041, when young 
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Americans were marching to defend the world 
against Hitler’s Aryanism, they trained in 
Georgia. That same year, Governor Eugene 
Talmadge forced two leading educaters to 
leave the state because of library retention of 
books and pamphlets favoring racial coopera- 
tion. “Burn the books!” was the cry. Indeed, 
the rewriter of a songbook deleted the word 
“darkies” from “Swanee River” and said in- 
stead “Oh, ‘Brother,’ how my heart grows 
weary... .” Governor Talmadge compounded 
the felony by banning the book. 

In Savannah, more than fifteen years later, 
Laughing Boy by Oliver LaFarge (Pulitzer 
Prize-winner in 1930), The Walls Came 
Tumbling Down by Henrietta Rosenburg, and 
Color Blind by Margaret Halsey were removed 
from school libraries by the superintendent. 
He had not read them. His pithy comment, 
“It’s unfortunate that all this fuss had to be 
raised,” indicated, at least, a certain medesty 
as to the nature of the act. 

In New Orleans, sales of Another Country 
by James Baldwin resulted in the arrest of 
Doubleday and Company employees. This ac- 
tion followed pressure on local bookstores and 
public libraries by White Citizens Council 
literary critics. 

Censorship of books in the racial fields was 
not confined to the South a century ago, nor 
is it now. Then perhaps the most dramatic 
disagreement with the written word was that 
of Massachusetts’ William Lloyd Garrison who 
branded the Constitution itself “a covenant 
with death and an agreement with Hell.” Since 
the Constitution recognized slavery, Mr. Gar- 
rison burned it. 

Today’s Negroes have not delegated their 
fight for liberty to white abolitionists. They 
are winning their own freedom with, in some 
places and at some times, white help. Many 
mentally emancipated Negro citizens have no 
desire to expose their children to the remind- 
ers of slavery, The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn and Little Black Sambo. Replaced by an 
“adapted version” in Philadelphia’s school 
curriculum (the violence, dialect, and deroga- 
tory references to Negroes have been toned 
down), Mark Twain’s book is under attack 
from New York to California. Little Black 
Sambo has churned controversy from East 
Greenbush, New York, to Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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= It is execoriated as far south as Winston- 
_ Salem, North Carolina. 

In New York the list of books under attack 
grows. Jeremiah’s Black Lamb, America’s 
Own Story, Working Together, Climbing 
Higher, Big City Series, and Here ls New 
York City are currently being attacked. 

In the North, The Movement attempts to 
wipe clean the slate of literature. In the South 
an old order attempts to cling to the worst of 
its past. That books in the racial field are 
under attack should come to us as no surprise. 
Books are more than words and pages and 
royalties and profits. They are companions 
and old loves, dreams or harsh reality. They 
record knowledge, ignorance, and the past. 
They move men to action and they are sym- 
bols. They have led to wars and death and, 
hopefully, to new understandings and peace. 
Men have killed for their ideals. Can it be 
doubted they will do so again? The librarian 
is the keeper of man’s storehouse of ideas. He 
is not an innocent bystander aloof from war- 
ring men. He should not expect to be. For the 
library is a major battlefield, its books most 
important weapons. 

The First Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States forbids governmental 
censorship. But the road from the Supreme 
Court of the United States to the public li- 
brary in a small town in south Alabama is 
long and tortuous and rarely traveled. The 
freedom to read is not automatically ours be- 
cause our libertarian fathers won it for us. 
Compliance with the Constitution is not auto- 
matic. Men delay, disobey, defy, and ration- 
alize. They pray in schools and bomb churches 
and do both to defy the law of the land. And 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
been under constant attack. For it is the ef- 
fective instrumentality of government in the 
struggle to preserve our civil liberties. 

But as effective as the court may be there 
is a censorship problem which strikes at the 
heart of freedom and does so beyond the 
point of technical governmental action. So- 
cieties have traditionally struck out at those 
who attack their roots rather than their limbs. 
In the South the democratic society of white 
men and their government overwhelmingly 
agree. Not merely a minority of white citizens 
favors an Aryan racial policy. The majority 


does and contrary positions are taboo. 

Trotskyites in China and Russia, Nazis ia 
the “new” and democrats in the “old” Gem 
many, Communists in the United States, aml 
integrationists in the South are effectively 
silenced. When the government under the 
strictures of the Constitution cannot silence 
the dissenter, other social forces come into 
play. The government sits by in silence and 
acquiescence while social ostracism, economie 
pressure, and threats in the night still the dis- 
senter. Organized society demands conformity 
on the basics of its existence. In this demat 
southern censorship finds root soil. 

But the ordinary, everyday weapon of thie 
censor is not the booted tyranny of troopers, 
storm or state. There are no torchlight pa- 
rades and bonfires. Books are burned each 
day in America but there are no flames er 
ashes, no telltale evidence remains, Fres 
dom’s problem is not alone the book burner. 
It may also be the book buyer. 

Freedom to read may be lost in the mind 
of an editor in a publishing house in New 
York or a librarian’s refusal to purchase in 
Amarillo, Texas. The First Amendment may 
die quietly in the mind of an author who 
knows “what gets textbooks in trouble.” The 
little decisions rationalized by the editors of 
newspapers and magazines are as undramatic 
as a slow-moving freight train to Dachau or 
the word “Denied” stamped on the visa ap- 
plication of a girl from East Berlin. 

Item: A Florida librarian vetoes a set of 
books because they are “untrue to life . . 
consequently unwholesome for children.” 

Item: A Colorado librarian refuses to pur- 
chase controversial books. She does “not lixe 
to put on our shelves anything that may cause 
the unsuspecting to be shocked or made wa- 
happy.” 

ltem: A New York publishing company 
spokesman is “reluctant to rush into publisn- 
ing pictures showing Negroes and whites mix- 
ing socially, because I know to begin with 
they will not sell in southern states.” 

Item: In a survey of 90 libraries and 204 
librarians in 26 California communities, beo- 
thirds of the respondents reported refusals to 
purchase based on the controversial nature of 
a book or its author, One-third reported the 
permanent removal of some controversial na- 





terials from libraries. One-fifth reported an 
habatual avoidance of all controversial ma- 
terials. Only eight examples of sustained and 
organized censorship drives were reported in 
the survey, but one of them occurring in the 
preeeding four years. 

A refusal to purchase, a premature retire- 
men? to the librarian’s office or to a shelf un- 
der or behind the front desk or a locked room 
or coset, and limiting the number of copies 
purenased are the common techniques of 
quiet censorship. 

Ome librarian was unwilling to place her 
library in jeopardy for one book and sub- 
scribed to libertarian book selection princi- 
ples. She is reported to have protected her li- 
brary at the cost of 2000 locked-up volumes. 

A recent study indicates that selection prac- 
cices in the periodicals field are geared to de- 
mand and the availability of indexing. Thus 
che public library, like the suburban super- 
market, seems to deal in turnover and brand 
names. 

Supermarket librarianship is, no doubt, 
valid when library programs are geared to 
maimstream America. But the mainstream, 
‘ike the main street, of American life offers 
soo little in fields of intellectual challenge, too 
much in the field of simple traffic manage- 
ment. The risks of an America malnourished 
by an intellectually bland diet are greater 
than the risks of an America in controversy. 
I am more fearful of an America geared to 
the supermarket than I am of the chances and 
dangers involved in an America accepting 
free debate. 

There are differences of library purpose. 
Libraries do and should have personalities. 
Grammar school libraries should differ in 
eontent from those in high schools. And 
acither college and university nor public li- 
braries should be substantially governed by 
the rales applicable to those of children. Even 
though children often do seem more rational 
than adults it may be that they are not capa- 
ble of absorbing a radical literary content. 

Perhaps Huck Finn should be a curriculum 
casualty of the twentieth century, a sort of 
literacy high school drop-out. I question that, 
but school curricula are for local school sys- 
tem determination. If Huck continues to go 


to school, I doubt that the book should be re- 
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written nor should any other author be sub- 
jected to an Orwellian rewrite of history. I 
believe that our children are capable of grasp- 
ing the meaning of life and are not subject 
to traumatic consequences when taugbt about 
America’s past. But, regardless of scheol cur- 
ricula, I am certain that to the exact degree 
that our public libraries and the libraries of 
our colleges and universities turn to super- 
marketism or surrender their freedom to the 
whims of the majority they fail in their most 
important mission. Government by eommu- 
nity taste and sensibility is a tyranny too of- 
ten allowed. A conformist society surrenders 
the market place of ideas for the monotony 
of social savings stamps. This is a nation 
which has grown in controversy and thrived 
in dissent. 

If public libraries are to stand against com- 
munity critics their book selection policies are 
all important. They should not only serve as 
guides for the librarian and as standards for 
public response but also as protectors for the 
more timid who desire protection from con- 
troversy. Unfortunately, some militate against 
the selection of the more controversial, often 
more important, works. 

The selection policy of a very large public 
library in a very large southern city states, 
“In buying religious films, an attempt is made 
to avoid controversial issues, and to add only 
those films which are of interest to a broad 
group of viewers.” This library purchases no 
religious books which “show partisanship or 
are destructively critical of another faith,” 
and, “selection should be broadly tolerant. 
. . .” Books selected “are affirmative ia their 
approach,” they are “inspirational books 
without a narrowly sectarian bias.” 

In one of America’s outstanding public li- 

braries, non-Deep South, the policy statement 
says: 
An attempt is made to provide books that give 
evidence of a sincere desire to get at the facts, 
and seem to be written in a reasonable fashion, 
and as a result of careful study. The library 
may, on the other hand, decide to exclude sen- 
sational, violent, or inflammatory books, and 
those that contain demonstrably false statements 
and undocumented accusations. For exceptions 
see the paragraph below. 

The library may exclude from its collection a 
majority of the books presenting views that are 
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regarded by a consensus of responsible opinion— 
elvie, scientific, religious, and educational—as 
‘unsound, and have been so regarded over a 
period of years. For the use of students and 
scholars, however, the library collection may 
include a few representative and prominent 
books which, when published, favored practices 
which have since come to be regarded as either 
anti-social or positively illegal, e.g., it possesses 
a number of antebellum works in favor of slavery. 
which are of great value to students of the period. 

. The Library recognizes its obligation. to 
future scholarship to include a very few promi- 
nent examples of current materials of an anti- 
social nature. These are usually kept for refer- 
ence use only. 


Under this standard it is doubtful that the 
library could have withstood the assault 
against Tom Paine’s writing unless, of course, 
“he had written in a more “reasonable fashion, 

and. as a result of careful study” instead of 
in a “sensational, violent, or inflammatory” 
manner. 

Į ean read it now: 


Although these are the times that try the souls of 
a large number of men, a recent survey con- 

~dueted by King’s Research Associates demon- 
strates clearly that not more than 68.6 percent 
of men. believe that they have souls. Of these 
mén who believe they have souls, only 34.3 per- 
cent of them believe that their souls are being 
presently tried. Those who believe their souls 
are being presently tried fall into two distinct 
groups according to studies recently completed 
in upstate New York. King’s Research Associates 
also indicates that Valley Forge is not in fact a 
place from which only summer soldiers and sun- 
shine patriots flee. A number of others have left 
perhaps because this has been, in fact, the cold- 
est winter with the heaviest snowfall recorded in 
34 years. Indeed, General Washington himself 
hoped for a little sunshine. The previous record 
low for Valley Forge was... 


Tom Paine did not write that way. Neither 
did Thoreau nor Harriet Beecher Stowe nor 
James Baldwin nor Karl Marx nor Thomas 
Jefferson nor Barry Goldwater nor John 
Stormer nor St. Paul nor anyone who moved 
or sought to move men to action. 

Censorship cloaks itself in many words. 
“Scholarship,” “controversial,” “tolerance,” 
and “bigotry” are but a few of them. It is 
bere that the attacks on Huckleberry Finn and 
Little Black Sambo center. And the books are 


rewritten much as the kind censors rewrote in 
the Middle Ages or in New York where a Post 
Authority spokesman struck from Emma Las- 
arus’ poem (inscribed at the then Idlewile. 
now Kennedy, International Airport) “the 
wretched refuse of your teeming shore,” be- 
cause, as he put it, “[those words] might be 
offensive to the fine people of Europe” enter- 
ing this nation. 

We have relearned from the racial revole- 
tion in America that men move to make ss- 
cial change and to accommodate after change 
is forcefully demanded of them. The Bill ef 
Rights protects America’s free expression, Hs 
right to demonstrate, to speak and write, 3 
petition and assemble, to think, and to do es 
in radically new and different ways. The 
racial struggle is not one for law and oč 
der. It is the contest of law, new law, against 
the order, an old order as harsh and cruel ss 
man has known. A radically new and different 
kind of revolution is under way--a lawfal 
one. We need not lose because of it the very 
freedom in which it has grown. 

We have also learned that racism is a dis 
ease, easily contracted, not easily cured. It is 
neither quarantined in the South nor confined 
to the continental limits of the United States. 
It is not to be soon stamped out. Chinese gt- 
tack Russians, Africans attack Americans, 
Englishmen attack Englishmen, and often rave 
is the bludgeon or the scalpel used. 

Race is the simplest divider of men. Race is 
readily discernible. Neither the divisions sf 
nationality nor those of religion are as visual- 
ly apparent. We must conquer the disease here 
in America to lead a world away from it. This 
is one of the great tasks of the last half of 
our present century on earth. The rising per 
ples in their poverty grasp for new ways, 
reach out for meaningful life. And as the pop- 
ulation of the world grows restive so grows 
the problem of race. 

In Nazi Germany the answers were rather 
simple. Editors were politically and racially 
clean. All survivors were. At midnight in Ber- 
lin thousands of young people marched and 
sang; it was May 10, 1933. The forms of a 
nation’s youth danced grotesquely on nearby 
walls in shadows cast by torchlight. They 
burned books there that night—thousands of 
them—in a public square. That night in fize- 
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light the Nazis broadcast to Germany the 
names of undesirable authors and bocks. 

In America, I fear, there often need be no 
burning fires to broadcast the undesirable, 
Controversy does it for us. The defencers of 
liberty may then lower their torches and their 
convictions. When they do, another book is 
burned. When they do not, the spirit of free- 
dom is reborn. 

You are the guardians of a battlefield of 
mankind, the library. No written policy of 
book selection, no lawyer and no law, mo con- 
stitution can protect the freedom to read. For 
none of these are of value without yeu. As 
Mr. Justice Black has said: “This country was 
not built by men who were afraid and it can- 
not be preserved by such men.” 

You don’t make “common-sense” decisions 
about book burning. The decisions to risk a 
job, to live a little dangerously, to risk move- 
ment into a field of controversy—-these are 
yours alone. Without these risks we would not 
dream of freedom as we know it. With men 
who take these risks we need not fear the 
book burners, the censors, the spiked beots of 
totalitarian thought. eee 
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Censorship and the Public Schools 


by Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


I am glad to have the opportunity to discuss a 
subject of increasing concern to teachers. 
While objective evidence is lacking, it seems 
to teachers that the pressure of censorship is a 
growing part of school life today. If articles 
on censorship in education journals constitute 
a reliable index, teachers are much more con- 
cerned today than thirty years ago. When Edu- 
cation Index commenced publication in 1929, 
one article a year on censorship was pub- 
lished. In the most recent issues of Education 
Index, there are lengthy bibliographies on 
censorship. While to some degree, no doubt, 
this increased attention by teachers is the re- 
sult of professional hubris at having their 
judgment questioned, there are substantial 
grounds for their fear that the curriculum 
may be weakened by the increasing censor- 
ship pressures.’ 

A brief look at the schools from a historical 
perspective may aid in understanding the re- 
cent increase in censorship. 

The public schools have undergone much 
change in the last 65 years. Prior to 1900, it 
was not uncommon for secondary school- 
teachers to engage in creative scholarly work. 
It is not unusual to find, if you study the local 
history of a given region, that the first collec- 
tion of the flora and fauna or the geology of 
that area was made by a professor in the 
local academy. While much of this work was 
amateurish, no doubt, it was inspired by genu- 
ine intellectual curiosity and considerable 
breadth of vision. 

With the rapid rise of high school popula- 
tions in this century, the pressing need to find 
staff brought into the schools teachers who fre- 
quently had neither the inclination nor the 
time to pursue intellectual concerns. The 


*See the following study for a report on the inter- 
relationships of literature, censorship, and the school 
curriculum in Ireland: Marion Witt, “Great Art 

+ Beaten Down: William Butler Yeats on Censorship,” 
College English, XIII (February 1952), p. 248-58. 





buildings were not equipped with laboratories 
or libraries that might facilitate an atmos- 
phere of intellectual pursuit. The small Kan- 
sas high school from which I was graduated 
in the mid-thirties had a few dusty volumes in 
the back of the study hall. Few students and 
instructors paid more than casual attention to 
the books there. The principal science was 
biology, taught by the football coach, who did 
little more than take his students through the 
text. 

Let me not overemphasize the negative fea- 
tures of American secondary education. Cen- 
sidering the limited funds, the rapid rise in 
student population, and the continually over- 
worked staffs, the idealistic faith of countless 
teachers in the possibilities of education 
doubtless accomplished many miracles. There 
was, however, great need to do more than 
provide buildings and teachers of any kiad 
for the great mass of secondary school stu- 
dents, and we have, in fact, made much proz- 
ress in elevating the intellectual level of the 
public schools. 

One by one, most of the states have come to 
the requirement of a four-year college degree 
for all teachers, which in itself has begun ‘o 
change the characteristics of the school staff. 
Tenure in many school systems has been a 
factor in permitting the development of a 
more independent school staff. 


è Professor Burress 
is chairman of the 
English Department, 
Wisconsin State Uni- 
versity, Stevens Point. 
He is active in the 
National Council of 
Teachers of English. 
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rities such as Professor Arthur Bestor, 
Admiral Hyman Rickover, and James Bryant 
Conant have focused attention on the schools 
in wtimately helpful ways. Federal legislation, 
suck av the Smith-Hughes Act of the 1920’s 
and the NDEA of the 1950's, has helped 
raise standards for the teaching staff and has 
significantly improved instruction. 

It is. I believe, the improvement in instruc- 
ticn which has made censorship perhaps more 
of a problem in recent years than it may have 
been ix the past. While censorship has always 
been a problem and no doubt will continue to 
be one until we have a more enlightened so- 
ciety than I foresee in the near future, a good 
school system in our present society probably 
might expect to have more trouble than a 
peor ane. 

Qne of the instructional improvements of 
immediate concern to censorship is in the use 
of boeks other than texts. A text is essential 
fer a poorly prepared teacher, who would not 
knew otherwise what to teach. If you put a 
tex: in his hand, he knows what to do. But the 
well-prepared teacher does not need to rely on 
the text. It has been a natural accompaniment 
of the rise of teacher preparation that much 
more use has been made in the schools of 
nonteztbooks. It seems probable to me, in 
shert, that the improvement in preparation 
and the great increase in the use of genuine 
books, instead of the artificial, predigested, 
intellectual sawdust which passes for texts in 
so many subjects, account in part for the rise 
in cersorship. There was nothing to censor in 
my small Kansas high school library. In fact, 
there was little to read. 

Another factor accounting in part for the 
rise in censorship is the increasing militancy 
ef teachers. While their militancy is for the 
mostpart, and legitimately so, over matters of 
wages and working conditions, it tends also to 
express itself, I am glad to see, in matters of 
curricular import and book use. Not long ago, 
“or example, a Wisconsin school board mem- 
ber who belonged to a radical right-wing or- 
ganization objected to the use of the New 
York Times Book Review magazine in the 
schoal. One young teacher wrote a letter to 
the local paper protesting vigorously against 
this attempted censorship. The teacher won 
cemmunity support, and the matter was 
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dropped. I was impressed by the willingness 
of the teacher to protest in this vigorous, and 
public, way. Such actions are not yet as fre- 
quent as I would wish, but I think they may 
be more likely today than they were some 
years ago. 

The militancy of the teachers may also be 
seen in greater use of contemporary and -con- 
troversial books than was true in the past. It 
is easy to be overimpressed with one’s own 
times, and I don’t know what yardsticks you 
can use in these matters. But in any case, cen- 
sorship studies in Wisconsin suggest, and in- 
dividual reports from across the country 
confirm, that teachers are aware of and are 
inclined to use much contemporary and fre- 
quently controversial literature. Representa- 
tive samples from Wisconsin include James 
Jones’s The Thin Red Line, Golding’s Lerd of 
the Flies, James Baldwin’s The Fire Next 
Time, and Remarque’s A Time to Love end a 
Time to Die. 

Whether these speculations have some mea- 
sure of validity, I leave for you to decide, but 
it seems possible that the improvement in 
teacher preparation and in the status and 
working conditions of the profession and the 
generally higher level of intellectual achieve- 
ment in the schools may account to some de- 
gree for an increased incidence of censorship.” 


A study in Wisconsin 


That the pressure of censorship is a prom- 
inent part of school life today seemed dearly 
indicated by a recent study of censorship in 
Wisconsin.* The Wisconsin Council of Teach- 
ers of English sent 1640 questionnaires to 
Wisconsin administrators and teachers. 
Slightly over 600 were returned. Of these, 
about one-third contained evidence which led 
to the major conclusion of the study, that a 
substantial proportion of the teachers of Wis- 


? Other reasons are offered by Fred Millett in “The 
Vigilantes,” Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors, XI (March 1954), p. 47-60. 
These include mass education, only half-suecessful, 
and cold war fears. David Riesman suggests the class 
conflicts as a cause in “Some Observations on intellec- 
tual Freedom,” The American Scholar, XXIN (Win- 
ter 1953-54), p. 15f. 

Lee A. Burress, Jr, “How Censorship Affects the 
Schools,” Wisconsin English Journal, VI October 
1963), p. 6-28. 
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- consin feel the continuing presence of censor- 


ship pressures and have experienced, or ex- 


pect to experience, an overt expression of that 
pressure. 

An interesting feature of the study was the 

widely different reactions of teachers to the 
pressure of censorship. I spoke earlier of the 
militaney of teachers. Not all teachers are 
militant, by any means. Many are unbelieva- 
bly intimidated. Their timidity causes them to 
anticipate every possible objection and to at- 
tempt to insure that no one will ever have the 
slightest grounds to object to anything they 
do, nor has it occurred to them that there is 
anything wrong with this attitude. 
One teacher wrote, “We older, experienced 
teachers are well aware of community stan- 
dards, tastes, and limits of acceptance, and 
therefore we successfully steer our course. 
Younger teachers are guided by the principal 
and librarian.” The younger teachers in some 
cases gratefully accept such guidance, as did 
one who wrote concerning The Catcher in the 
Rye, “It was a librarian who warned me 
about the above book.” Other teachers, how- 
ever, are not happy about such compromises. 
One of them wrote: “The community objects 
to what teachers consider mature literature. 
The administration and other teachers know 
that the objection exists. Since we do not get 
fully backed in other areas, and since we are 
told to be careful how we express ourselves-—~ 
we must not sound like complainers—I as- 
sume that I should tread lightly in this area 
also. If the administration openly defended a 
teacher’s choices, and if they let the new 
teacher know that she need not fear for her 
job in case of trouble over chosen books, I 
would be braver.” 

There are braver teachers, and these fre- 
quently speak up, either to their administra- 
tors or to their school boards. During the pe- 
riod of time covered by the Wisconsin study, 
so far as I know, every teacher in Wisconsin 
who made an effort to defend his book 
choices was able to maintain the right. This is 
not invariably the case, and teachers have 
sometimes paid rather severe prices for insist- 
ing upon intellectual freedom in the schools. 
Their willingness to do so is a hopeful sign 


* Ibid. 


both for the schools and the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

Why some teachers are self-reliant and mib 
itantly insist upon professionally acceptable 
working conditions and other teachers do not 
is a puzzling question. There is need for much 
study of the conditions that develop self-reli- 
ance in making informed professional judg- 
ments, Little attention is paid in such matters 
in present curricula devoted to teacher train- 
ing. In fact, teacher-training programs are 
more likely to emphasize the importance of 
public relations and conformity to the best 
interests of the school as an institution thar 
the development of professionally competent 
and independent personalities. In spite of this 
lack, a fair share of present teachers are in- 
creasingly insistent upon exercising their best 
professional judgments in selecting and using 
books. 

The Wisconsin study suggested that publi- 
city is a useful weapon for protecting intellec- 
tual freedom in the public schools. Much cen- 
sorship is done very quietly; in fact, the word 
“quiet” showed up frequently in the returns, 
along with such phrases as “cautious,” “rea- 
sonable discretion,” “given out judiciously,” 
“nothing is said openly about such a policy,” 
“to suggest that teachers be a bit careful.”® 

But where teachers asked why, or insisted 
that public explanations be given for the: re- 
moval of a book, then the book was much less 
likely to be removed. The Wisconsin study 
itself I think may be helpful, for it aroused 
some publicity in Wisconsin and focused at 
tention on the problem. 

There ought to be more studies of this sort, 
even if they repeat previous work. For one 
thing, it may be possible to establish guide- 
lines, to learn something about varying de- 
grees of incidence of censorship, and to sug- 
gest better methods of preparing teachers for 
dealing with censorship. 

Such studies also show the capricious and 
ridiculous nature of censorship. Examples 
from Wisconsin are such objections ag the 
foliowing: 


Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion was objected 
to because, asserted a Wisconsin clergy- 
man, Shaw was an atheist. 


* Ibid. 


ao 





A Fell for Adano was objected to because it 
was alleged that it had a Russian author. 

Criae and Punishment was objected to be- 
cause it allegedly had too much profani- 
tr. 

Faiisafe was objected to for fear that it 
might undermine confidence in Ameri- 
ca’s defense system. 

Gore with the Wind was objected to be- 
cause of Scarlett’s immorality. 

Chekhov's Lady with the Dog was objected 
te because it had a Russian author. 

The Ox-Bow Incident was objected to be- 
cause of its language. 

Costain’s The Silver Chalice was objected 
to because of the description of the char- 
aeter Helena in the novel. 

The Atlantic Monthly was objected to be- 
cause it allegedly had crude and sensa- 
tienal articles. The New York Times 
Book Review magazine was objected to 
because it allegedly contained obscenity. 

Today’s Health was objected to because 
it dealt with the birth of a baby. 

In another case in Wisconsin, a teacher was 
prevented from using T'o Kill a Mocking- 
bird because it wasn’t a classic.® 


To publish this kind of information seems 
a good way of using what Mark Twain called 
the human race’s best weapon—laughter. 

In addition to making studies and getting 
as much publicity as possible for attempted 
censorship actions, considerably more inter- 
disciplinary cooperation is needed. The 
stucies might well be cosponsored by various 
groups working together. A joint committee 
of she American Association of School Li- 
brariazs and the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English is, in fact, currently consid- 
ering a national study of censorship in the 
public schools. Hopefully, such studies might 
leac te action programs of various kinds. 

For sxample, some educational groups have 
already considered the possibility of sanctions 
agains: school systems that fail to maintain 
satisfactory working conditions. The defi- 
nition of satisfactory working conditions 
cugat to be broadened to include intellectual 
freedom with special reference to book selec- 





§ Jaid.. 
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tion and book use. Lf such sanctions are im- 


posed by interdisciplinary groups, they would 
be more effective than if by one group: For 
example, the English teachers find it hard to 
make official objections if a psychology teach- 
er is fired for using a book objected to by the 
administration as did happen in Wisconsin. Of 
course, if there is no freedom for psychology 
teachers, there is not likely to be freedom for 
English teachers. But interdisciplinary action 
requires interdisciplinary cooperation. 

There ought to be summer workshops on 
intellectual freedom, jointly sponsored by 
cooperating educational organizations, se that 
representative groups might work together. 
Rarely are public school teachers told in so 
many words that they have an obligation to 
work for intellectual freedom in the public 
schools. Such workshops would afford the op- 
portunity to do just that. A workshop in Book 
Choice and Intellectual Freedom will be: held 
at Wisconsin State University, Stevens Foint, 
in July 1965. 


Conflicts in the school 


After discussing our posture, as it were, 
when facing the pressures of censorship from 
the outer world, let me turn your attention to 
problems that arise from conflicts within the 
institution of the school. 

I was unhappily surprised to discover that 
a fair share of the problems that librarians 
have with censorship comes from teachers, 
who rather frequently disapproved of such 
books as The Catcher in the Rye, Children of 
Sanchez, a book on juvenile delinquency 
called Delinquency: Sickness or Sin, Heming- 
way’s A Farewell to Arms, Ayn Rand's The 
Fountainhead, Michener’s Hawaii, Huago’s 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame and Les Mi- 
serables, Golding’s Lord of the Flies, Orwell’s 
1984, Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men and The 
Pearl, Lee’s To Kill a Mockingbird, Henry G. 
Felsen’s Two and the Town, the magazine 
America, the magazine Ebony (probably for 
racial reasons), some issues of Life magazine, 
and some issues of the Wisconsin Engineer 
(because of its rather broad jokes, which 
were torn out before the magazine was made 
available) .’ 


"Ibid. 
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Incidentally, since the publication of the 
report I have had two or three oral reports of 
teachers stealing an allegedly immoral book 
to keep it from circulation, in one case steal- 
ing the book two or three times as the librari- 
an bought additional copies to replace the sto- 
len one. 

On the other hand, a different group of 
teachers have had censorship troubles with no 
doubt different librarians who either refused 
to buy or removed from circulation such 
books as the Bible, Brave New World, The 
Catcher in the Rye, Uris’ Exodus, Warren 
Beck’s The Final Score, Steinbeck’s The 
Grapes of Wrath, Hardy’s Jude the Obscure, 
Jon: Rose’s Peppercorn Days, Ruark’s Some- 
thing of Value, Conrad Richter’s The Town, 
Felsen’s Two and the Town, and such period- 
iċals as The Christian Science Monitor, Life, 
Photography, and Theatre Arts.“ One Wis- 
consin director of school library services re- 
fuses to buy any book which deals with war 
or has the word “war” in the title, 

While censorship pressures from these 
sources were relatively less severe than from 
sources outside the school, they compel our 
attention and force us to raise questions about 
our professional training and the degree to 
which we have established professional proce- 
dures for working together in the schools. 

I believe that the problem posed here is 
partly a product of traditional methods of 
teaching literature. Censorship, both from 
without and from within the school. has as 
part of its ultimate source certain unexamined 
implications of the traditional approaches to 
literature. These approaches tend to objectify 
literature, to see it as an existent body of ma- 
terial classified by literary periods and na- 
tionality groups. The student’s task is to learn 
as much as possible about this corpus, begin- 
ning perhaps with Homer’s Iliad and ending 
practically with the established figures of the 
twentieth century. This is an impossible as- 
signment, even for doctoral candidates; but at 
every level where literature is taught, the no- 
tion of covering the assigned body of material 
tends to govern the work of teaching. 

This approach leads to the notion of an es- 
tablished canon, without which, it is believed, 


* [bid. 


no one can be educated or literate. In fact, no 
one, or few persons, knows all the works in the 
canon, but each person compliments bimvelf 
on what he knows and condemns those who 
do not know the works he knows. The cover- 
age doctrine ignores the fact that no book is 
indispensable. 

The notion of the indispensable book leads 
to the aesthetic heresy that to know about a` 
book is as good as to know the book. The im- 
possible teaching situations we create lead 
students and teachers to seek means of knew- 
ing about books without knowing books. Pab- 
lishers meet this need with masterplots, sob 
lege outline series, and periodicals devoted to 
the explication of various works, In response 
to student needs, the libraries stock such 
works. 

With a series of outlines and notes, the stu- 
dent can learn the canon of the Romantic pe- 
riod or the seventeenth century; he can be 
supplied with the received opinion of the 
fashionable literary critics concerning the vex- 
plication of the works under study. He may 
quite possibly earn a respectable grade from 
the course and yet read few or none of the 
works under study, 

Professor Robert E. Spiller, one of our 
great contemporary literary historians, has 
recently written a regretful apologia for liter- 
ary history, which might be consulted fer a 
corrective to my no doubt biased views." 
There is, however, sufficient truth in these 
charges to explain why many students are 
graduated from our colleges quite unable to 
read in any meaningful sense of the word. | 
don’t mean they are illiterate; they are, as 
David Riesman said, “half-educated.”*" They 
cannot take a contemporary novel or pem 
and read it with a satisfactory understanding 
of the work’s basic attitudes and implications. 
They may not, in fact, even he able to make 
accurate statements about the book's plot. let 
alone its themes. There is much complaint 
today about students’ inability to write, A far 
more serious deficiency is their inability to 
read; ultimately, this deficiency is much mere 
dangerous to literature, and to the Republic, 





°“Ts Literary History Obsolete?” College English, 
XXIV (February 1963), p. 345-51. 
* See footnote 2. 
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than inability to write. 

A sarprising number of the objectors to 
various works used in Wisconsin schools 
cleimeé to have read the works; if true, this 
contradicts our usual assumption that would- 
be censors do not read the books to which 
they object. But in fact these objectors have 
not reaily read the works in the sense of hav- 
ing some reasonable degree of understanding 
of the work’s basic purpose, though they may 
in fact have looked at most or all of the words 
in the book. Moreover, many of them are pre- 
sumably educated persons—college graduates 
and professional people. Clearly the many 
years «f English every educated person re- 
cewes failed for those people in the most ele- 
mentar fashion. It did not teach them to 
read.” 

The librarian and English teacher also 
suffer from our present distorted methods of 
teaching literature. If the task of the literary 
person is to know about a received canon of 
literary works, then these are the works that 
should be in the library and that should be 
taught. If a book is not in the canon, it 
should not be in the library nor should it be 
reed. Thus, The Wizard of Oz is not in the 
canon, so the student has no chance to exam- 
ine it. It is simply excluded? But as Nor- 
throp Erye points out, “The belief that good 
and bad can be determined as inherent quali- 
ties is the belief that inspires censorship, and 
the attempt to establish grades and hierar- 
chies ir literature itself, to distinguish what is 
canonical from what is apocryphal, is really an 
‘aesthetic’ form of censorship.” 


“For a good illustration of a reading approach to 
The Catcher in the Rye as a preventative to censor- 
ship see W, C. Booth, “Censorship and the Values of 
Fiction,” English Journal, LITE (March 1964), p. 155- 
64. 


"The Wizard of Oz is not indexed in the follow- 
ing standard works of children’s literature: 

May Hill Arbuthnot, Children and Books (Chi- 
cago: Sætt, Foresman and Co., 1957). 

Charlete S. Huck and Doris A. Young, Children’s 
Literature in the Elementary School (New York: 
Hok, Ricehart & Winston, 1961). 

Cornea Meigs, Anne Eaton, Elizabeth Nesbitt, 
and Rutz Hill Viguers, A Critical History of Chil- 
drea’s Literature (New York: Macmillan, 1953). 

*Nortarop Frye, “Criticism, Visible and Invisible,” 
Colweze English, XXVI (October 1964), p. 3-12. 
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Not a new idea 


This is not a new idea. As Frye emphasizes, 
Milton in the Areopagitica insisted that the 
value of a work depended on the way it was 
used, not the work itself. “Milton remarked in 
Areopagitica that a wise man would make a 
better use of an idle pamphlet than a fool 
would of Holy Seripture, and this, I take it, is 
an application of the gospel principle that 
man is defiled not by what goes into him but 
by what comes out of him. The question of 
censorship is apparently based on an analogy 
between mental and physical nourishment, 
what is censorable being inherently poi- 
sonous.”!4 

The notion that the censorable is poisonous 
is deeply imbedded in our society. While col- 
lecting Wisconsin proverbs, I found this say- 
ing, given to me by an elderly woman who 
said she had got it from a book more than 
sixty years ago. The proverb is this: “A poor 
book had best be burned to give place to a 
better or even to an empty shelf, for the: fire 
destroys the poison and puts it out of the way 
of doing harm.” 

Many teachers and librarians accept this 
proverb as their working basis and attempt to 
teach or shelve only “good” books. Much 
question-begging goes on in this regard. Good 
books are those listed in the canon. The end 
of literary criticism is to determine whether a 
book is good or bad. After the critics have 
determined what classification to give a book, 
it may then be safely forgotten; whether it’s 
on or off the shelf doesn’t really matter, since 
it has been permanently labelled. 

If we are to break into this unexamined 
circle of assumptions, a radically different ap- 
proach to the teaching of English is neces- 
sary. The outline of such an approach is be- 
ginning to be visible in contemporary literary 
criticism, although I know as yet of no sys- 
tematic or complete description. Some of the 
basic elements were described some years ago 
in Albert Guerard’s Preface to World Lisera- 
ture. While the new curriculum in literature 
will certainly transcend the so-called “new 
critics,” their contributions are an important 
source of the new curriculum. The fullest 


“Ibid. 
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effort to describe the curricular implications 
of the new approaches is currently being 
made by Northrop Frye. A conference re- 
cently held at Trinity College produced some 
of the most forward-looking thinking on the 
English curriculum now available. Several of 
the addresses may be read in College English, 
October 1964. 

Though it is dangerous to attempt to sum- 
marize too precisely the outlines of a new cur- 
riculum, the principles of organization proba- 
bly will not be historic or geographic, as is 
frequently true in literature study today, but 
will be based on the structures of literature 
itself, so that to teach the curriculum will be 

¿to teach the essential elements of literature 
and not of literary history, or a given culture, 
or history of ideas, or other important, but 
peripheral, subjects—peripheral, that is, to 
the central elements of literature, those struc- 
tures by which the reader enters the imagina- 
tive world of the work of art. 

An effort to embody the new approaches 
was made in the literature syllabus of the 
twenty institutes in English held at various 
American universities in the summer of 1962 
under sponsorship of the College Entrance 

Examination Board. That syllabus, drawn up 
by a representative group of English teachers 
from across the country, was prefaced by this 
statement of purpose, written by Professor 
Helen White of the University of Wisconsin: 


The purpose of teaching literature in schools and 
colleges is to make the student aware of the power 
of great literature to illuminate human experi- 
ence, and to give inexhaustible pleasure. 

The literary work is an ordered world, orga- 
nized out of experience by the vision and disci- 
pline of the writer. To enter that world the. stu- 
dent must be trained in thoughtful and sensitive 
reading, supported by essential knowledge of the 
cultural context and guided by each teacher’s 
understanding of his class. The student must be 
put in possession of such indispensable tools of 
literary study as analysis of image, metaphor, 
and symbol, awareness of point of view, analysis 
of stricture, and semantic examination of mean- 


“Tn such articles as “Elementary Teaching and 
Elemental Scholarship,” PMLA, LXXIX (May 
1964), p 11-18, and in his previously cited article 
on criticism, as well as generally in his works of 
literary criticism. 


ing and tone. 


That description makes clear that the pur- 
pose of literary study ought to be not knowl- 
edge about literature, but the possession of 
literature as a power to be used. 

If the student is put in possession of the 
“indispensable tools of literary study,” then 
he is able to discover for himself what he 
seeks in literature and is freed from the 
tyranny of the classroom, the lecture, the 
guides, and the established explications, 

Such a program would minimize common 
reading assignments and would call for much 
more freedom of choice for the student, It 
would need much wider ranges of material, so 
that every student could find for himself the 
books suitable to his needs and tastes. More- 
over, there is considerable evidence, as Pro- 
fessor G. Robert Carlsen, Lou LaBrant;"" and 
others have pointed out, that such a program 
would come closer to making lifetime readers 
of our students than is presently the case. 


Faith in freedom and literature 


I hope I have not seemed to digress too far 
from our subject. If methods of teaching lit: 
erature are related to the frequency with 
which educated people wish to censor litera- 
ture, then the method of teaching may be 
worthy of notice in a discussion of censor- 
ship. But beyond this there is another issue, 
and that is the question of faith in freedom 
and in literature. If we could successfully 
make reasonably competent readers of most 
of our students, should we risk turning them 
loose to discover for themselves what the lit- 
erary world has for them? 

Many voices say no, There is a prosecuting 
attorney in Milwaukee who has made a politi- 
cal career by using legal means to attack what 
he regards as obscene literature. Examples 
might be multiplied; they include state su- 
preme court justices running for office in 


“Reprinted by permission of Modern Language 
Association from The Commission on English 1962 
Summer Institutes for English Teachers (New York: 
Modern Language Association, 4 Washington Place, 
1964), p. 40. 

“Lou LaBrant, “The Use of Communication 
Media,” Chapter VIII in Margaret Willis, The Guinea 
Pigs After Twenty Years (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1961). 
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' Wisconsin and elsewhere, policemen in De- 
troit, clergymen everywhere, large numbers of 
ordinary citizens, and many teachers and li- 
brarian:. As did Plato, these people believe in 
varying degrees that the artist may disturb 
ang upset society and should be controlled. 

Other voices say yes, in freedom is our 
greatest safety. This was Milton’s meaning in 
the Arespagitica when he said, “I care not for 
a cloistered virtue.” Time shows us regularly 
that Miton was right. 

A Wisconsin father wrote me that he ob- 
jected t the bad books being read in the high 
schools. There are enough taverns around, he 
said; my children don’t have to learn about 
evi from books. But a Wisconsin mother was 
far wiser, I think, when she thanked a Wis- 
consin teacher for recommending Nelson Al- 
gren’s books to her son, for they caused him 
to lose: his interest in taverns and striptease 
joinis by revealing the tawdriness and life-de- 
stroying traps behind the sleazy, neon-lighted 
frents. 

That such an effect would always occur, we 
cannot know; but if Milton is right, it is bet- 
ter for young people to have the veil stripped 
off evil by such books than to meet evil, as 
most mevitably do, in its four-dimensional 
realities without the preparation that books 
can give them. 

Mark Twain makes exactly the same point 
in his great short story, “The Man That Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg.” Twain tells us of a 
cemmeunity that prided itself on its honesty 
and so removed all temptations to dishonesty 
form its children. As Twain tells the story, 
inevitably temptation occurred, and, never 
having met it, most of the leading citizens fell 
in a humiliating way. The same theme ap- 
pears in a short story by Graham Greene, 
“The Hint of an Explanation,” in which a 
Romaa Catholic priest explains that he found 
his. vezation because, as a child, he had been 
tempted to disloyalty toward his faith. Both 
of these stories agree with Milton that free- 
dom is necessary for meaningfully virtuous 
life. 

Moreover, we must not forget that faith in 
literature contradicts faith in censorship. Lit- 
erary art contains its own energies for elevat- 
ing the taste of the reader. If the imaginative 
power of literature does not compel the atten- 





tion of the reader, nothing from outside will 
cause this compulsion. If the compulsion oc- 
curs, the energies resulting will lead the read- 
er on from work to work, dissatisfied with 
anvthing less than the excitement that engage- 
ment with the literary work brings him. 

A student writing of his first acquaintance 
with Mark Twain tells of his discovery of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. He stood 
at the librarian’s desk reading Tom Sawyer, 
read it walking up the street to take the bus, 
read the book while riding the bus heme, 
read, completely ignoring his mother’s pro- 
tests, all through the evening meal, and 
finished the book at last under the bedcevers 
with a flashlight. The energies released by the 
imaginative work created by Mark Twain 
took that student through every work of 
Twain’s he could find in his local library and, 
we may guess, will take that student threugh 
many other books in the course of his life. 

The story could be repeated again and 
again, Whittaker Chambers in Witness tells of 
the effect upon him of Victor Hugo’s Les Mi- 
serables. 


How can anyone take seriously a man who says 
flatly that his life has been influenced by Victor 
Hugo’s Les Miserables? 1 understand. I car only 
answer that, behind its colossal failings, its melo- 
drama, its windy philosophizing, its clots o! use- 
less knowledge, its overblown rhetoric and re- 
pellent posturings, which offend me, like every- 
body else, on almost every page, Les Miserables 
is a great act of the human spirit. And it is a fact 
that books which fall short of greatness some- 
times have a power to move us greatly, especially 
in childhood when we are least critical and most 
forgiving, for their very failures confess their 
humanity.*8 


Whittaker Chambers is not the only witness 
to the ultimately elevating effect of ever poor 
literature on the human spirit. Guerard. illus- 
trates the principle by referring to the young 
person who has access only to the cheap ro- 
mantic novels of Ouida and Corelli. 


He will take delight in them; to him, they will 
be “art” and “literature”’--an escape fram the 
humdrum, a widening of experience, a field for 


* Whittaker Chambers, Witness (New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1952), p. 134. Reprinted by permission 
of the copyright holder, Random House, Inc. 
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_ Imagination. Even in their second-rate technique, 

-he-will find a fairly successful attempt to tell a 
connected, exciting story, to create characters, to 
use language with some effectiveness. These 
books, which we affect to despise, will come to 
him as a revelation of the magic land, with a 
force that even Shakespeare has lost for most of 
us, His misplaced enthusiasm would be proof of 
his taste for literature, since he could extract de- 
light even out of such tawdry stuff. It would not 
be evidence of poor taste in literature, since, in 
our hypothesis, he had no access to anything 
better. In the same way, the first automobile 
brought into a backward country will be hailed 
as a wonder, however antiquated it may be. Be 
sure the purchaser will not cherish it because it 
is rattling and wheezy; he will overlook these 
blemishes, in the exhilaration of the added power 
cand freedom that the new invention is bringing 
to him, In these cases, it is not taste that is de- 
ficient, but experience. t? 


Many a teacher has seen this process at 
work, slowly in some students, who may be 
detained by prolonged interest in one corridor 
of literature, more rapidly in others, who are 
driven on to find again the excitement they 
discovered earlier in works of literature that 
now seem immature. If the student has 
learned the most important fact of all, the ex- 
citing power that books contain, he will be 
driven by desire to find that excitement in 
books appropriate to his continuing years of 
growth and change. Emerson, in fact, true to 
his Augustinian heritage, saw it as a perma- 
nent principle of life that men are driven by a 
restless search for nothing less than the best 
and wrote in his poem “The Sphinx”: 


The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best.?° 


The nature of imagination and of literature 
is such that we need not fear the results of 
free access to books. Let us teach our students 
to read, in the largest sense of the word, and 
let us fill our libraries with all the books we 
can, and let us then absent ourselves, tiptoe- 
ing as it were discreetly away. 


* Albert Guerard, Preface to World Literature 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co,, 1940), p. 92. Re- 
printed by permission of the copyright holder, Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 

* ® Ralph Waldo Emerson, Poems (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co., 1884), p. 1L 
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The Freedom to Read 
and the Political Problem 


by Wesley McCune 


‘The “political problem” in the subject as- 
signed me is not one of Democratic or Repub- 
licam these days so much as it is one of ex- 
tremism versus moderation. To be more exact, 
mack of the political debate of the past few 
months has involved the right wing or radical 
right in American politics, and I have been 
specializing the past three years on this as- 
pect of public affairs, 

I zome before you librarians as a satisfied 
consumer of your services who also happens 
te ave written several books for several 
publishers and who has worked as a Wash- 
imgten reporter of pressure groups and lob- 
bies of various kinds. I am not going to tell 
you that librarians have problems, for you 
know those problems better than I ever will. I 
do ‘eel, however, that the real damage from 
rigkc-wing extremists is in local communities, 
from neighborhood divisiveness, threats, 
charges of disloyalty, and other harassment. 
My vantage point these days happens to be 
rational, although I have been active locally 
in the past, and I must therefore generalize 
more than I like to. I am essentially a fact 
finder, but my dedication to intellectual free- 
dom will generate a few opinions as we go 
along. I hope they will be constructive—and 
based on facts. 

My studies of groups seeking to affect pub- 
lic issues have led to several conclusions, 
chiefly that the right wing of American poli- 
tice and economics has grown stronger and/or 
more effective in every measurable way. I 
will mention briefly eight such measures, 
betore discussing problems of more special 
interest to librarians. 

Membership. This is probably the least re- 
liable measure. I say least reliable because 
there are fewer facts available on this score 
am] because, even if we had cold facts, one 
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really good member of any group is more ef- 
fective than many nominal members. The day 
of card-carrying members is apparently gone, 
although the John Birch Society maintains 
formal membership status (in secret), and it 
would be nice to know the memberships of all 
organizations, good and bad. The typical right- 
wing group merely asks for a few doliars by 
way of expressing sympathy and negotiable 
support, rather than a written pledge of undy- 
ing loyalty. This makes it almost impossible to 
measure actual membership, but we do think 
that the right wing has gained in membership, 
and we know that the organizations involved 
have shown more afiluence in recent years. 

Geographical spread. We also know that the 
right wing has spread itself more evenly 
across the United States, although it naturally 
still varies from place to place in intensity. 
Don’t be misled into thinking that ali of the 
right wingers are out in Wyoming or some 
government reserve in the far west. It is not 
true. A map of the right wing, if it could be 
made, would look like measles on the face of 
the United States. If one were to put pins 
in the map for headquarters of right-wing 
groups, the nation’s capital would lead all the 
rest and pins would be scattered fram coast 
to coast. 

Leadership. The right wing has sacceeded 
in the past few years in obtaining much more 
“respectable” leadership. These are not all 
kooks or nuts by any means, and we have 
yet to find a right winger wearing tennis 


o Mr. McCune is director, Group Reseerch, Ine. 
Washington, D.C. He began assembling materials 
on rightist organizations while a newsnaperman 
and finally decided that his files ané services, 
should be expanded and made available to others. 
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shoes. I am thinking of leaders acquired re- 

cently like Ezra Taft Benson, who was in 
President Eisenhower’s cabinet for eight 
years, and his son Reed, who is now a full- 
time employee of the John Birch Society: in 
Washington. There is former Congressman 
John Rousselot (R., Calif.}, who is now di- 
rector of public relations for the John Birch 
Society, or Joseph Mitchell, the former city 
manager of Newburgh, New York, who be- 
came famous for his harsh approach to wel- 
fare and is now in Washington organizing for 
the White Citizens Council. Then we might 
mention the former dean of the Notre Dame 
law school, Clarence Manion, or the former 
commissioner of internal revenue under Eisen- 
hower, T. Coleman Andrews, or Senator 
George Murphy (R., Calif.), or actor Ronald 
Reagan. Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, hero of 
two world wars and retired chairman of the 
board of Eastern Airlines, is very big on the 
lecture circuit with a speech containing two 
basic points: Get out of the United Nations 
and-abolish the income tax. 

And primarily I am thinking of former Sena- 
tor Barry Goldwater. It was probably more 
than the right wing could honestly have 
dreamed to have a highly respected, conserva- 
tive, authentic leader in one of the political 
parties to be nominated for President of the 
United States. This may not happen again in a 
blue moon, but the merger of the right wingers 
who worship Goldwater as a hero and the poli- 
ticians who wanted to put him in the White 
House was a glorious thing for the right wing. 
And even though Goldwater lost in the land- 
slide, the fact that 26 or 27 million Americans 
voted for him represents a high-water mark for 
the right wing in American politics. Even 
though you may say it was not very high, it 
was the highest point yet. 

Public relations. This is a general category 
into which I would put such things as the 
John Birch Society’s coming out of its shell 
somewhat and inviting reporters and anyone 
else to come to its meetings in an effort to 
overcome its “secrecy” image. Robert Welch, 
its founder, will now grant occasional inter- 
views to reporters instead of pushing them 
around, The John Birch Society last fall ran 

, 2 most attractive sixteen-page tabloid in the 
form of Sunday supplements in newspapers 


having well over two million circulation. 
These were very professionally done. The 
general trend is not to be so strident but te 
run a full-page, public ad explaining a group’s 
position with some fairly respected names at- 
tached. I believe that the radical right and 
the conservative right have become image- 
conscious and are doing a good job of chang- 
ing. 

Use of radio. This major technique has 
really boomed in the past few years. The use 
of radio tapes by preachers and others of the 
right wing has made the U.S. mail and many 
radio stations of this country an effective 
network for right-wing propaganda, Seven 
of the right-wing organizations of national 
stature which have regular radio or television 
programs produce more than 7000 radio pro- 
grams each week, averaging about fifteen 
minutes each. There are many others, but. 
this illustrates the point conservatively. 

Political activity. The right wing has begun: 
to take a leaf from the liberals—-or the left 
wing, if you please—after many years of pø 
litical naivete in the first place, it has actually 
become politically identified, getting into overt 
political work. For example, the Americans 
for Constitutional Action was organized in 
1958 to rate congressmen by a conservative 
index, supporting those who got 100 per cent 
and trying to defeat those down the scale 
towards zero. This group, headed by retired 
Admiral Ben Moreell, has become quite effec- 
tive in handing out awards to the most re- 
actionary congressmen and making them ap- 
pear to be the only ones interested in pre- 
serving the Constitution, home, and mother. 
hood. Then there is the Young Americans for 
Freedom (YAF), organized in 1960 to put 
Barry Goldwater in the White House. YAP 
supplied the muscle, the noise, the picket 
signs, and some of the intellect in the drive 
which resulted in the GOP nomination of 
right-wing hero Barry Goldwater. 

Second, the right wing creates a general 
climate for bending politics in its direction, 
the very conservative direction. It maintains 
a constant din against big government, 
against the welfare state, against Lyndon 
Johnson, against Hubert Humphrey, against 
the Supreme Court, against the “eastern lib- 
eral press,” against liberal book reviewers, 
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and against the United Nations. The impact is 
impossible to measure, but there is every 
reason to believe that the repetition of these 
things has been heard in the halls of Congress 
and im the state legislatures, at least to the 
point of blunting the cutting-edge of legisla- 
tive progress. 

Then there is that category of political 
activity which is the old-fashioned lobby. The 
best example of this was the formation last 
year of the Coordinating Committee for Fun- 
camental American Freedoms, which set up 
keadeuarters across the street from the Senate 
Office Building and became the spearhead 
egainst proposed civil rights legislation. It 
was staffed by a professional who is a veteran 
ef right-wing operations. It had only three 
names on its letterhead, but it succeeded 
in spending a quarter of a million dollars 
in three months to smear the pending bill. 
Ever though the bill passed, I think we will 
see more of this technique. 

Fiazancial support. Group Research, Inc., 
recently completed more than two years of 
intersive work on the financing of the right 
wing. This is a difficult study because the 
zroups make it as hard as possible to find 
their basic sources, but most of them have to 
report something to an official agency. We 
fourd that thirty major groups in the right- 
wing complex spent a little over $14 million 
in 1963, and we estimate very conservatively 
that other groups who should be in that list 
but don’t have available figures account for 
about the same amount of money—making a 
tetal of about $30 million a year spent by 
the right wing. 

Publications. This category has deliberately 
beem left for last because it probably affects 
librarians more closely than the others. I am 
sure you realize that the radical right and 
the conservative right no longer go in for 
smudged old mimeographed publications; 
ther put out slick magazines and they put them 
out regularly, Their publications are profes- 
siowally edited, for the most part; they are 
thick, they have content, and they are attrac- 
tively presented. For example. The Cross and 
the Flag, published by Gerald L. K. Smith, a 
long-time hatemonger, comes out monthly in 
32 pages, usually with a color. We know that 


Mr. Smith takes in about $225,000 a year for 
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this operation. Publications of the young con- 
servatives like YAF and the Intercollegiate So- 
ciety of Individualists are extremely well done, 
particularly those of the latter. A tabloid called 
Christian Economics is laid out in dignified for- 
mat and sent to all Protestant clergymen, cour- 
tesy of J. Howard Pew and other right-wing 
contributors. The John Birch Society publica- 
tion is very hard to match for format ard pre- 
sentability. 


The portent for librarians 


These major observations add up to a con- 
clusion that librarians will be getting a flood 
of right-wing material, if it has not already. 
been received. It may mean that the impact of 
the right wing in your areas will not be so 
much incidents of harassment of librarians 
as an attempt to inundate you with what we 
will loosely call “literature.” I am in favor of 
having right- and left-wing literature on li- 
brary shelves, and I believe in presenting a 
balance, but the point is that a larger bill of 
fare is being offered by the right wing and it 
will be pressed upon you with more enthu- 
siasm, if not with outright fanaticism, from 
time to time. 

I am sure that this means that librarians 
will want to be able to identify and distin- 
guish the right-wing material; this will not 
always be easy, because the material will not 
always be marked. It will become mere and 
more important to know the organization put- 
ting out a pamphlet or a book, It will be 
much more important to know who the au- 
thors of books are and what cause they are 
selling. For example, I have already men- 
tioned the Americans for Constitutional 
Action and the index they publish on conser- 
vative and liberal issues. This organization 
also collects and spends money in political 
campaigns, usually in the form of putting a 
man in the field to help write advertising 
copy, radio programs, or speech scripts. 

What is not so well known about ACA is 
that it is interlocked substantially with the 
John Birch Society. Admiral Moreell is not 
a Bircher himself, but two of his tep three 
other officers are identified as leaders of the 
John Birch Society and at least one trustee of 
ACA has been active in the John Birch So- 
ciety. In addition, we have studied the finan- : 
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ial support of both groups and find that at 


Teast one-fifth of the contributions to ACA 


come from easily recognized John Birch sup- 


porters. It is therefore important for a li- 


brarian to know, if he uses the ACA index, 
that this is not merely the operation of a 
retired admiral interested in the Constitution 
but is Birch-like in its nature and has connec- 
tions of that kind, 

Perhaps my most helpful contribution to 
this important meeting will be to lay out a 
few subpoints of this proposition that may 
help a librarian working his way through 
the right-wing material. My subpoints will 
deal particularly with the last three observa- 
tions on right-wing activity that I have men- 
‘tioned-political activity, financial support, 
cand publications. 

The ‘first observation for librarians, in the 
aréa of publications, is that established right- 
wing publishers have stepped up their ac- 
tivities and improved the appearance of their 
publications, as well as their services, (We 
all know that a publisher may have many 
kinds of books in his line, right-wing and 
left-wing, but I am generalizing for the mo- 
ment.) For example, Henry Regnery of Chi- 
cago has added substantially to its line of 
right-wing books and is doing a better and 
better job of presenting new products. The 
Bookmailer, which is a distributor and pub- 
lisher, has made it easy for right wingers, 
as well as other booklovers, to get the prod- 
ucts of the intellectual right wing. It is im- 
portant to know, if you don’t, that The Book- 
mailer is the operation of Lyle Munson, whom 
Robert Welch has described publicly as his 
good friend who has published all of the 100 
books on the John Birch Society recom- 
mended list. 

The John Birch Society has set up a sub- 
sidiary publishing house called Western Is- 
lands which has published such distinguished 
authors as Holmes Alexander, syndicated for 
years by McNaught. Nowhere on their books 
is the identification of the John Birch Society 
even hinted at, but the corporate connection 
is not hard to find. 

The Conservative Book Club has recently 
been organized by a professional book man 
at the address of America’s Future, Inc., 
which runs something called “Operation Text- 


book,” a critical review of textbooks having 
too many “liberal” messages hidden among 
their lines. The opening promotions of the 
Conservative Book Club featured an author 
named Victor Lasky, who is best known for 
his thick political biography and/or hatchet 
job on John F. Kennedy. The club is spom- 
sored by most of the editors of National Re- 
view, as well as James Jackson Kilpatrick, 
editor of the Richmond News-Leader and one 
of the organizers of the anticivil rights lobby ; 
retired Admiral Radford; Howard Kershner, 
editor of Christian Economics; and four con: 
servative congressmen. The material it sends 
out each month to promote its books is among 
the most attractive | have seen in any field. 

Second, the right wing is supplying more 
of its own book reviews. In the December 26, 
1964, issue of Human Events, an excellent 
right-wing publication, John Chamberlain, a 
veteran reviewer of books, said in his syndi- 
cated column that a recent addition to the 
literature of the right wing written by Henry 
Hazlitt “ought to be a big seller, but since 
the reviewing world is infested with the fash» 
ionable enemies of the Hazlitt view of things, 
it probably won't get the notice it deserves.” 
That has been the right-wing attitude for a 
long time and perhaps should be put down 
to demonology or the conspiracy theory 
rather than to literary criticism, but the right- 
wing reviewers are working harder these days 
than ever. America’s Future, mentioned 
above, publishes a little pamphlet regularly 
with its review of books, and its commenta- 
tor, R. K. Scott, is on the radio daily over 
several hundred stations with a general con- 
servative line of comment. 

The Educational Reviewer, run by Russell 
Kirk, is another example of increasingly 
greater promotion of right-wing views in 
book review form, This enterprise was orga- 
nized by a group ealled CASBO (Conference 
of American Small Business Organizations} 
as a way of showing to the American people 
the story of free enterprise. A congressional 
investigating committee, the Buchanan Com- 
mittee, found that the Educational Reviewer 
was an “ingenious contribution to the en- 
cyclopedia of pressure tactics.” It concluded: 
“The long-run aim of this program is obvious 
and this is nothing less than the establish- 
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ment cf CASBO's philosophy as the standard 
of educational orthodoxy in the schools of the 
Nation. We all agree, of course, that our text- 
books should be American, that they should 
not be the vehicle for the propagation of ob- 
noxious doctrines. Yet the review of textbooks 
by self-appointed experts . . . smacks too much 
of the ‘book-burning orgies of Nuremberg to 
be accepted by thoughtful Americans without 
forebowing and alarm.” 

The Educational Reviewer publishes a quar- 
terly called The University Bookman and also 
run by Russell Kirk, a leading intellectual of 
the comservative movement. Other regular, 
right-wing publications carry hard-hitting 
book review sections. The prime example of 
this is Professor Revilo P. Oliver’s contribu- 
tion to the monthly John Birch Society pub- 
lication, American Opinion. Book reviews 
consistently get good space also in National 
Review. 


“Nonbooks” appear 


Third, the “nonbooks” are coming on 
stronger. I call them nonbooks, because they 
are essentially overdrawn pamphlets, but also 
because most of them have “nonpublishers.” 
By this I mean that they have no established 
publishers. I do not mean to criticize the 
sudden, entry into the publishing business of 
any new enterpriser at any time. The point 
is that these “books” just appear from some- 
one’s living room or even some less identi- 
fiable place. 

For example, during the campaign of 1964 
the boek by John Stormer, None Dare Call 
It Treason, reached about 8 million overnight 
and was published by something called the 
Liberty Bell Press. When reporters went look- 
ing for the Liberty Bell Press, they had 
treuble finding it. It was finally discovered 
at the address of a beauty parlor around the 
corner from the author’s home in Missouri. 
Okviously, these nonbooks are being stimu- 
lated aad are not being published in the usual 
sense of a publisher engaging in a business to 
see if enough people will buy a new product 
to make it worthwhile for him to put it on 
the press and to stand behind it. These are 
being created as a propaganda instrument 
and then called books as a way of insinuating 
them isto the main stream of our literature. 
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Examples in addition to Stormer include 
A Choice Not An Echo, by Phyllis Schiafly, 
which was designed to influence the Republi- 
can convention at San Francisco to choose 
Barry Goldwater over Nelson Rockefeller, and 
A Texan Looks at Lyndon, by J. Evetts Haley, 
a long-time member of the radical right in 
Texas. We should also mention that R. L. 
Hunt, the Texas oil billionaire and operator 
of a right-wing program called Life Line, 
privately has published three thin paperbacks 
and that a man named Frank Kluckhohn, who 
has credentials in the writing game, has 
turned out a number of campaign-time biog- 
raphies of this same general sort. 

Barry Goldwater’s first book, Conscience 
of a Conservative, which helped to make him 
famous, was the brainchild of a right winger 
who works with Clarence Manion in Indiana 
and formerly worked with Father Coughlin 
in Detroit. He suggested that a collection of 
the senator’s positions would be a good idea 
and put the imprint of the Victor Publishing 
Company on it. This turns out to be a print- 
ing plant run by the man who suggested the 
book. After runaway sales were indicated, the 
imprint was transferred to a more established 
book publisher. 

There is little doubt that we are in for 
more of this type of publishing, rather than 
for less. For example, an organization called 
The Spirit of °76 House at Holliston, Massa- 
chusetts, has announced that it is bringing out 
a book on Vice-President Hubert Humphrey. 
All indications are that it will be written by 
the same man who had an article in the John 
Birch Society magazine during the campaign 
comparing Mr. Humphrey with Benito Mus- 
solini. 

Fourth, librarians will have a more difficult 
time in classifying pamphlets and flyers, just 
as it is more difficult these days to tell what 
a book is. There is a tremendous stream of 
miscellaneous material coming from the right 
wing. For example, H. L. Hunt’s Life Line 
turns out a four-page publication every other 
day in addition to its daily radio broadeasts 
and transcripts. Billy James Hargis, who runs 
the Christian Crusade in Tulsa, Oklahoma, is 
a very prolific pamphleteer. He attacks every- 
body from Drew Pearson to Martin Luther 
King and includes Group Research, Inc. In 
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addition, he turns out many long-playing rec- 


--erds, religious items, and even litter bags. 


The total is quite a mish-mash of propa- 
ganda and misinformation. There is Liberty 
Lobby, a Washington-based group which got 
into the publishing business with a campaign 
tabloid attacking President Johnson, but has 
also done a pamphlet sharply criticizing the 
former Republican leaders in the Congress 
and their “Ev and Charlie show.” In addition 
there are numerous regular newsletters such 
as Tactics, Heads Up, American Security 
Council Washington Report, and dozens of 
casual mimeographs addressed to “Dear 
Friends” from such people as Rev. Carl Me- 

_Intire, Dr. Fred Schwarz, Gerald L. K. Smith, 
and others who keep the contributions com- 
ing in. The point is that these may be hard 
to classify but they are an important and 
significant part of right-wing literature. In 
fact, the casual letters are sometimes more 
revealing than the publications which have 
second-class privileges and the general ap- 
pearance of a periodical 

Fifth, radio tapes, films, and recordings 
are coming in larger quantity. This probably 
adds no new problems to the librarian be- 
cause other groups use similar techniques, but 
do not overlook the tapes and films as a 
source of the history of the right wing. 

Sixth, the regular publications of the right 
wing are almost too numerous to mention. 
We have said that they are quite good in 
appearance, leaving out contents at the mo- 
ment, but we ought to mention a few to give 
an example of publications which a librarian 
might want, or be called upon to furnish. 
The White Citizens Councils publish an at- 
tractive magazine called The Citizen. On the 
other hand, an extremist group called the 
National States Rights Party issues a wild 
tabloid called The Thunderbolt. In between 
you have a regular weekly tabloid called 
Human Events which reports from Washing- 
ton and picks up most of the conservative 
columnists, nearly a score of them. Then 
there is National Review, a slick-paper, high- 
level intellectual publication of the Buckley 
family: and there are other intellectual right- 
wing publications such as Western Destiny 
or The Intercollegiate Review, published by 
the Intercollegiate Society of Individualists. 


In addition, there are regular publications of 
conservative groups such as the Foundation 
for Economic Education, at Irvington-on- he- 
Hudson; the American Enterprise Institate, 
at Washington; and the American Economie 
Foundation, in New York. 

Seventh, there is an increasing number of 
awards, scholarships, and subsidies from the 
right wing. For example, you may find that 
some publication said it won an award irom 
the Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
and you might need to know something abst 
this organization. It is a super-patriotic group 
which hands out a thousand awards a year, 
including some to very active right wingers 
but also some to nondescript schoolteachers, 
students, and editorial writers. 

The subsidies are a little harder to poot 
out. Sometimes they are not mentioned) in 
the introduction of a book, but when they ae, 
it will be important to know something al it 
the organization putting up the money. or 
example, we found that an Indiana grup 
called the National Foundation for Educa- 
tion in American Citizenship had been send- 
ing $40,000 a year to Human Events, a hard- 
hitting exponent of conservatism or reaction. 
In fact, the Internal Revenue Service can: 
celled this group’s tax exemption, presumably 
because it was not sticking to education A 
newer group in Indiana, headquartered) at 
Wabash College and called Principles of 
Freedom, is an open subsidy for textbooks 
and other books. It states that it plang ty 
order 5000 books from prospective publishers 
as a way of getting the books off the ground, 
and it has a budget of $50,000 a year. The 
key man in this planned operation is Dean 
Benjamin Rogge, who is also chairman. of 
the board of the Foundation of Economic 
Education and has been a lecturer for the 
Intercollegiate Society of Individualists. 

There are many cther foundations which 
give stipends to authors for learned boeks. 
Among these, the Lilly Foundation has beer 
quite active. The Volker Fund has stimulated 
many conservative authors on many campuses 
to write books which they may or may not 
have had in mind otherwise. 

Eighth, there is a rash of strange scheols 
and institutions. Among the strangest are the 
Freedom School and Rampart College near 
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Colorado Springs. Both might be ignored 
except that some quite high-ranking scholars 
have journeyed there to lecture, including 
several members of the Goldwater braintrust 
in the last campaign. Then there is Carl Mc- 
Intire’s summer school at the Christian Ad- 
miral Hotel on Cape May, New Jersey, and 
Billy james Hargis’ school at the Summit 
Hotel .n Colorado Springs. In addition, we 
have MacArthur Academy in Texas and Bob 
Jones University in South Carolina. The 
granddaddy of them all is probably Harding 
Celiege, which has been called the West Point 
of the right wing and is known for a steady 
stream of ultraconservative literature and 
speakers. Also, Harding College has semi- 
formal arrangements with Oklahoma Chris- 
tien Callege, Pepperdine College, and King’s 
College. 

An example of the sprouting of the new 
type of school has occurred at Brookfield, 
Wiscorsin, where the loser of the battle to 
put MeGuffey readers back in the public 
scheols set up a new institution called the 
Academy of Basic Education. The head of 
this school, William B. Smeeth, is also active 
in the Freedom School at Colorado Springs 
and is a “graduate” of it. 

Ninta, there has been an increase in the 
number of free books offered librarians and 
private citizens. The mail frequently brings 
a sleneer volume or nonbook with the com- 
pimens of some right-wing businessman who 
urges is to pass it along to someone else. 
H. L. Hunt has been known to send 100 
copies of his basic book, Alpaca, to small 
scneols without even letting them know it 
was ceming. Retired General A. C. Wede- 
meyer, for instance, sent out right-wing books 
during last fall’s campaign. A librarian, I 
should think, would have to decide what to do 
with these gifts and would certainly want to 
be able to identify them quite accurately, 
whether he accepts them or not. 

In addition to these points, you will al- 
ways have self-appointed critics, professional 
or amateurs. These will include demagogic 
peliticians; these will include people like 
E. Merrill Root, a professor and Birch faith- 
ful who writes about alleged subversion on 
the campus; these will include newspaper 
publishers like the Hoiles; and they will in- 
clace self-appointed critics like J. Evetts 
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Haley, who a few years ago favored hanging 
Chief Justice Earl Warren, rather than im- 
peaching him. 

I sincerely hope that you will help all of 
us thread our ways through propagenda, 
opinion, and fact to increase our level of 
understanding, and that you are not hust for 
your efforts. To the extent that you fail, we 
will have stultification, intellectual con- 
formity, ignorance, unheard ideas, and un- 
read books. These are the marks of extrem- 
ism, not of the democratic process. eee 
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: Defending the Freedom to Read 


in the Courts 


by Edward 


Librarians are not blanks. Libraries are not 
town and county suggestion boxes. There are 
professional and personal values which li- 
-brarians, of course, believe in, and need to 
uphold; these bear importantly, even deci- 
sively, on whether our libraries can be free. 
One. basic value which must be personally felt 
is that the librarian is better qualified than 
the local Citizens for Decent Literature mem- 
ber, public prosecutor, Negro leader, church 
leader, John Bircher, Mother for a Moral 
America, American Legionnaire, or what have 
you to decide what books should be made 
available in the library. Without that basic 
value and the will to defend it, if necessary 
in court, why have a Library Bill of Rights 
and search for funds and legal means to back- 
stop it? 

As a lawyer, | have been asked to defend 
or help defend from censorship a great work 
like Lysistrata, important works like Tropic 
of Cancer and Naked Lunch, possibly less 
important works like Playboy and Eros, not 
really unimportant works like Sunshine and 
Health and The Housewifes Handbook on 
Selective Promiscuity, but even a motion-pic- 
ture film called Revenge at Daybreak which I 
had never heard of and still have never seen. 
Some of these materials are before the U.S. 
Supreme Court now. I admit the passion of 
my defensive efforts does have a tendency to 
rise in proportion to my affection for the 
work involved, but I have been surprised 
time and time again to see how passionate | 
can get even over a work which has, for my 
taste, almost, but not quite, “no redeeming 
social importance.” For as “eggheaded” as I 
often seem to myself to be, I find it very hard 
to disagree with what the U.S. Supreme Court 
said a long time ago, before the Roth case: 





de Grazia 


The line between the informing and the enter- 
taining is too elusive for the protection of that 
basic right [the freedom of press]... . What is 
one man’s amusement, teaches another's doc 
trine, though we can see nothing of possible 
value to society in these magazines, they are až 
much entitled to the protection of free speech: 
as the best of literature, (Winters v, United 
States, 1948) 


Or what my dedicated, brilliant colleague, 
Stanley Fleischman, said a short while ago, in 
California, when he spoke of the “flimsy — 
paperback,” the “friendless book” which he 
urged it to be the duty of the librarians to 
defend, because freedom is indivisible and 
obscenity may be a sin but not a crime. 

I think what is behind all this, behind our 
belief in intellectual freedom too, is that every 
event of attempted censorship involves a great 
deal of social importance. How can a request 
or demand of a librarian that he remove or 
decline to select a book, even if it is Tarzan 
of the Apes, ever be a matter of unimpor- 
è Mr. de Grazia is 
active in legal cases 
involving constitu. 
tional guarantees of 
free expression. He 
represented Grove 
Press in the Florida 
Tropic of Cancer case 
before the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. The 
high court's decision 
in a recent movie cen- 
sorship case, Freed- 
man v. Maryland, was responsive to the line of 
reasoning advanced in a brief prepared by Mr. de 
Grazia and submitted for the ACLU as amicus 
curiae. 
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ance? And if compliance by the librarian 
with the wishes, the sexual psychosis of the 
restvaining ethic, is obtained without a spe- 
cific request or demand even needing to be 
mace from outside—there, yes, is perfect li- 
brary censorship, which defeats because it ig- 
nores your Bill of Rights out of existence. 


On the offensive 


I believe more and more librarians know 
what to do when their buzzer rings or their 
mak is opened or their phone is picked up, 
and someone says, “Please get rid of that 
boox!” There are forms to put the requester 
where he belongs—on the defensive. There 
are means, like those reported on by Orrin 
Dow, to wage battle full tilt; Friends of the 
Library and Freedom to Read Committees 
versus John Birchers, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, or the American 
Legion. There is likely also to be willing and 
able support available from the nearest 
ACLU.affiliated group, if solicited. I think it 
likely that most incidents involving most 
books, if boldly and firmly faced, will end up 
fineing the librarian still loaning out his book, 
when the dust clears away. 

Eut some will not. Some incidents will be 
accompanied or precipitated by official or 
legal action of a type which forcefully ties the 
librarian’s hands or twists his arm. Emerson 
Greenaway and others have been involved in 
such situations. In these, I should say, as well 
as in any of those which, although unaccom- 
pawied by legal action, nevertheless involve 
some social or political or religious contro- 
versy, there is nothing like having a good 
lawyer around, especially one who knows 
something about constitutional law and yet 
comes free or cheap. 

‘The legal advice needed by a librarian cen- 
soved or threatened to be censored must draw 
on constitutional considerations as these ap- 
ply to the somewhat special kinds of situa- 
tieas arising in library cases. A librarian is 
not a book publisher or a bookseller; he is 
noi a reader; he is not an author. He is not 
ony a private citizen; he is sometimes a 
private official but more often a public ser- 
vaat. These facts help explain why the en- 
forcement of the librarian’s rights—or of the 
Library Bill of Rights—is neither a simple 
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nor a precedented matter. Librarians will 
probably have to solve their own problems 
largely the hard way, as publishers and book- 
sellers are still working to solve theirs. But 
consider the problems facing a boek pub- 
lisher who wishes to launch a sexually shock- 
ing book, knowing that countless federal, state, 
county, and city officials may get it put into 
their heads that the book is obscene and take 
it upon themselves to arrest dealers for sell- 
ing the book, intimidate librarians for not 
hiding or destroying the book, and enjoin 
under threats of judicial contempt anyone 
else who might think to circulate the book. 
As you know, some years ago Growe Press 
essayed to defend, at their own expense, coast 
to coast, anyone prepared to handle Tropic of 
Cancer, with results which I am told almost 
bankrupted the company. Putnam’s appears 
to be proceeding a bit more cagily with 
Fanny Hill, profiting perhaps from Grove’s 
experience. I hope it is not improper for me 
to suggest that without the interest, aid, and 
comfort consistently afforded by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) and its 
affiliated local volunteer lawyers across the 
country, such situations might draw to much 
less satisfying conclusions for authors, pub- 
lishers, and everyone else concerned, and, 
most of all, we believe, for the public. Few 
book publishers can afford to underwrite 
scores of cases across the nation; not all 
bookstores can afford to defend ever one. 

As the difficulty, perhaps impossibility of 
distinguishing literature concerning sex from 
literature legally obscene must increasingly 
be faced,’ so too groups like the ACLU and 
ALA become more and more willing to assist 
in or assume the defense of persons or publi- 
cations on the short end of a prosecator’s or 
policeman’s stick. A Long Island bbrarian, 
Joseph Covino, did this recently (and suc- 
cessfully) for a supressed edition of Evergreen 
Review. 

The feasibility and desirability of achieving 
some form of confederation for mutual self- 
help in the defense of librarians, as in the de- 


*T don’t think the Roth case helped much here 
when the court said: “Sex and obscenity are not 
synonymous. Obscene material is material which 
deals with sex in a manner appealing ts prurient 
interest.” 
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Tense of booksellers and publishers (and 
sometimes, as also in the offense of readers), 
among and between the American Library 
Association and its affiliated associated groups 
or the American Civil Liberties Union and its 
affiliated groups or the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council and its associated groups, 
ought not be minimized. The Freedom to 
Read statement issued jointly in 1953 by ALA 
and ABPC is a good example of what can be 
done conceptionally (although the statement, 
in my opinion, needs at least one significant 
revision”), but of course any major program 
of joint action will be harder to come by. My 
personal, though quite incomplete, knowledge 
of the nature and extent of the operations of 
these three groups suggests that considerable 
information and much strength could be 
gained by librarian groups wishing to defend 
or implement their rights, through augment- 
ing their relations with them, perhaps es- 
pecially with the local civil liberties unions, 
if only because of their geographical ramifi- 
„cations. As you must know, the unions typi- 
cally avail themselves and their client-litigants 
of legal advice and assistance through volun- 
teer services. And not more than a few weeks 
ago, perhaps as a harbinger of some things to 
come, the head of a local civil liberties union 
offered to provide a neophyte Intellectual 
Freedom Committee representative newly con- 
cerned over the same cases involving local 
booksellers with its own volunteer lawyer. 

Broadly speaking, any adequate solution 
for affording means to librarians to defend 
themselves in specific cases should not fail to 
permit the beleaguered librarian to partici- 
pate in the selection of his own lawyer and, 
through him, to conduct his own case. This 
may not always be possible if lawyers associ- 
ated with sympathetic but not officially con- 
nected organizations are used. 


*The language in the statement reading “The 
present laws dealing with obscenity should be vigor- 
ously enforced” should go, it seems to me. The mo- 
tion seems repugnant to the spirit of the Library 
Bill of Rights for the enforcement of these laws 
seem so often to arise from those very pressure 
groups which it is the purpose of the statement to 
combat. This motion, moreover, seems contrary to 
the official anticensorship approach of the ACLU 

*which holds that “limitations of expression on the 
grounds of obscenity are unconstitutional.” 


On the other hand, a group thinking te 
fund directly the legal expenses of its mem» 
bers will need to develop a method to exer: 
cise some control over the selection, conduct: 
and remuneration of lawyers employed. We 
all know enough of the marvelous variety o 
the world in which we live not to be surprises 
to discover equivalent variety existing wit! 
respect to the ability and expected pay ¢ 
lawyers willing to be called in to advise anv 
defend library liberties cases. Moreover, prof 
fered funds themselves sometimes seem to 
possess the power to generate civil and even 
criminal cases; lest the association would 
want to encourage widespread litigation, 
more-or-less closely held strings would, for 
this reason also, need to be attached tos 
librarian defense fund. But these are matters 
which I do not wish to overemphasize for 
they are readily dealt with by common-sense 
administration. 





Lawyer-trustee plan 


A defense method aiming to afford librar- 
ans legal services when needed from among 
talent disposable on their own boards ef 
trustees was proposed some time ago hy 
Martha Boaz, Archie McNeal, and Ervin 
Gaines, and has evident virtue. Several prob- 
lems are evident: 1) to locate existing, or 
place nonexisting, able, ready, and willing 
lawyers among key boards of trustees, surely 
at least one in every state; 2) to rely en 
securing from a lawyer so situated prompt at- 
vice and forceful assistance in cases, wher- 
ever arising in the state; and 3) when a case 
arises in the same state, city, and library în 
which the lawyer—trustee sits, to secure the 
quality of assistance needed, especially where 
the position of the board of trustees itself mey 
be unclear, conciliatory, or even different from 
the position of the librarian involved. In al- 
dition, will the trustee be entirely free of the 
librarian’s special problem vis-a-vis his errant 
fellow public servant, the local mayor or dis- 
trict attorney or chief of police who has eria- 
cized or condemned the book? If a librarian 
can be “instructed” or ordered to act in coa- 
formity with the opinion of the mayor or city 
solicitor or district attorney that the book is oD- 
scene, could a lawyer—trustee readily give the 
librarian contrary advice? Could the librarian 
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follow it and ignore the competing advice? 

Despite such questions, soluble perhaps in 
any event only by litigation, the possibility 
af discovering or placing ready and able legal 
talent upon boards of trustees throughout the 
eouniry——in the service, as it were, of all asso- 
eiated librarians—would seem well worth pur- 
suing. If such a framework were adopted, 
such lawyer—trustees should, I would suggest, 
need to keep in touch with a central office 
and ‘egal adviser, overseeing the national sit- 
aation. Equally important, they would need 
themselves to locate or devise the means to 
locate almost anywhere in the state other local 
lawyers who would be available whenever 
needed. A lawyer—trustee in Manhattan, unless 
he has unlimited time on his hands, cannot 
readily be expected to deal forcefully, care- 
fully, and effectively alone with cases arising 
in Easthampton or Albany or both. A possible 
solution could be to make some funds of the 
type discussed earlier available to such key 
state lawyer-trustees for the hiring of local 
lawyers needed elsewhere in the states. Again, 
such lawyers need to be located to some ex- 
tent im advance. 

Alternative possibilities can readily be en- 
visioved for discovering or placing lawyers on 
the lozal Intellectual Freedom Committees. One 
advartage of such an arrangement could be 
in a possibly greater dedication of the mem- 
bers of such groups to the ideals and con- 
* cerns of libraries as institutions needing free- 
dom. Another virtue should be the expected 
strengthening of the hands of these groups 
es well as those of the librarian himself. 

Another possibility would encourage the 
formation of new local Friends of the Library 
and/#r Freedom to Read groups, composed of 
private citizens, unencumbered by any official 
effilizion with library or local government 
system, and oriented as a community group 
expressing community welfare concerns. Apart 
from the organizational problems involved, a 
potersial weakness in connection with the 
use of such groups might be a tendency to 
cissolve when local censorship business is 
slow. However, experience shows they can 
be reactivated. 

Of course, the basic task of locating the 
legal talent needed in states and cities to sup- 
port the local librarian everywhere will prove, 
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under any imaginable solution, not the least 
of the problems. Organizations like the ACLU 
and CORE might be looked into, specifically, 
here. One approach might be for an ALA ad- 
ministrator—lawyer team, selected perhaps by 
the ALA’s trustee division or the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, to visit each state and 
seek to identify the needed local lawyers in 
consultation and collaboration with local In- 
tellectual Freedom Committees, boards of 
trustees, as well perhaps as local affiliates of 
the ACLU, Friends of the Library, Freedom 
to Read groups, ete. 


The law before the Roth case 


There was a time, not so many years ago— 
indeed, less than ten—when I might have 
described the American law of obscenity cen- 
sorship for you in a few sentences. It was that 
static. And nearly dumb. The law was that a 
publication was obscene if its “tendency” was 
to “deprave” or “corrupt” those whose minds 
were “open” to such “immoral influences” 
and into those hands such a publication 
“might fall.” This formula, which seems to 
have reigned for almost a century in America, 
as in England, had three critical subsidiary 
points. 

First, the looked-for effect of “to corrupt” 
or “deprave” lay in the likelihood that the 
material would “arouse lust” or “impure and 
libidinous thoughts.” This point was deflated, 
one would have thought forever after, by 
Judge Jerome Frank when, in Roth v. Gold- 
man (1948), he observed: “I think no sane 
person can believe it socially harmful if sexual 
desires lead to normal sexual behavior since 
without such behavicr the human race would 
soon disappear.” 

The second point was that the effect could 
evidently be ferreted out among “the most 
susceptible,” the weakest or youngest mem- 
bers of society. This point had been routed 
by Judge Learned Hand when, in United 
States v. Kennerley (1913), he said: 


Indeed, it seems hardly likely that we are even 
today so lukewarm in our interest in letters or 
serious discussion as to be content to reduce our 
treatment of sex to the standard of a chifd’s li- 
brary in the supposed interest of a salacious 
few, or that shame will for long prevent ws from z 
adequate portrayal of some of the most serious 
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and beautiful sides of human nature... . 


The third point was that the work could be 
judged by isolated passages, taken out of con- 
text. This one had been condemned by Judge 
Augustus Hand in the Ulysses case: 


While any construction of the statute that will 
fit all cases is difficult, we believe that the 
proper test of whether a given book is obscene 
is its deminant effect. In applying this test, 
relevancy of the objectionable parts to the 
theme, the established reputation of the work in 
the estimation of approved critics, if the book 
is modern, and the verdict of the past, if it is 
ancient, are persuasive pieces of evidence; for 
works of art are not likely to sustain a high posi- 
tion with no better warrant for their existence 
than their obscene content. 


It was not until the U.S. Supreme Court 
took a hard look at the obscenity field and 
handed down its opinion in the Roth case 
that the American law as a whole can be said 
significantly to have begun to change. One of 

- the interesting characteristics of our state and 
federal system is this prerogative of courts 
sitting in different states to decide most mat- 
ters of substantive law more or less the way 
their states please, with little more than polite 
regard demanded toward the declarations and 
holdings of sister courts in sister states. And 
sometimes even declarations by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court may be considered inapplicable 
to state or local situations, 


The Roth opinion 


But the Roth opinion by the Supreme Court 
did come to be viewed as the law of the land, 
controlling upon the deliberations of both state 
and federal courts, in whatever the state situ- 
ated. And the Roth case amended the law of 
obscenity censorship to read about like this: 

A publication is obscene if its “dominant” 
appeal is to the “prurient interests” of the 
“average person”—applying “contemporary 
community” standards. If you study this for- 
mula, it may be seen that the victories won 
by Learned and Augustus Hand were fairly 
well codified by the Supreme Court. But 
Jerome Frank’s penetrating insight was largely 
ignored. So was the wise approach tendered 
by Judge Curtis Bok who, after much reflec- 
tion, had declared that: 


A book might constitutionally be condemned as 
obscene only where there is a reasonable and 
demonstrable cause to believe that a erime or 
misdemeanor has been committed, or is about to 
be committed as the perceptible result of the 
publication and distribution of the writing in 
question” 


In place of the old tendency to “corrupt,” 
“debase,” arouse “impure and libidinous” 
thoughts, or “lust,” the high court offered an 
“appeal to prurient interests” as the evil as- 
pect of obscenity. Who cared to know better 
what those interests might be like was directed 
by the court to Webster’s New International 
Dictionary: “. . . Itching, longing; uneasy 
with desire or longing; of persons, having 
itching, morbid, or lascivious longings; of 
desire, curiosity, or propensity, lewd. . . .” 

I think it only fair to point out that if the 
Supreme Court had adopted Jerome Frank's 
“revolutionary” idea—viz,, that the arousal of 
erotic feeling was a good, not a bad-—or Judge 
Bok’s (presently Justice Black’s) classic ap- 
proach, the law of obscenity would have 
withered away overnight. Although the court, 
when it decided Roth v. United States, did not 
follow Frank and do away with our national 
sense of sex shame in one fell swoop, nor 
follow Bok and tie us to whatever joy and 
despair complete freedom bears, it did take 
some pains to say something encouraging: 


Sex, a great and mysterious motive force in hu- 
man life, has indisputably been a subject of 
absorbing interest to mankind through the ages; 
it is one of the vital problems of human interest 
and public concern. As to all such problems, 
this Court said in Thornhill v. Alabama, 310 U.S. 
88, 101-102: “The freedom of speech and of the 
press guaranteed by the Constitution embraces 
at the least the liberty to discuss publicly and 
truthfully all matters of public concern without 
previous restraint or fear of subsequent punish- 
ment.” 


It also said that any work conveying “ideas 


ë This approach by Judge Bok was soon seconded 
by Jerome Frank and today finds its purest expres- 
sion in the obscenity censorship position of the 
ACLU, which holds: “limitations of expression on 
the ground of obscenity are unconstitutional” in the 
absence of clear proof that the material would cause 
“in a normal adult, behavior which has validly been 
made criminal by statute.” 
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kaving even the slightest redeeming social im- 
portance—unorthodox ideas, controversial 
ideas, even ideas hateful to the prevailing cli- 
mate of opinion—have the full protection of 
the guaranties.” 

A few years ago, in a case involving maga- 
zines evidently designed to appeal to the “pru- 
rient interests” of homosexuals (Manual En- 
terprises v. Day), the Supreme Court said 
that. on second thought, “to arouse prurient 
interests” was really not enough; the ma- 
teria challenged as obscene had also to be 
“oatently offensive” and substantially “beyond 
the pale of contemporary notions of rudi- 
mentary decency,” and broadly hinted that 
maybe only “hard-core pornography” could 
be feund “patently offensive” and indecent. 


Smith v. California 


Ore other important decision, following 
Roti. which I feel a need to mention to you 
here for its likely bearing on the practices of 
librarians and their vulnerability to suits and 
threats of pressure and prosecution, was Smith 
v. Celifornia, decided in 1959. There the court 
annoanced that no conviction for selling an 
allegedly obscene book would be upheld with- 
out proof of scienter, proof that the bookseller 
had “guilty knowledge” of the contents of the 
book. that he knew it was obscene. In laying 
dowr this rule, the court took the oppor- 
tunity to say that obscenity laws should and 
coulc not be enforced in such a way as to 
encourage or require booksellers to screen 
and censor books. The U.S. Supreme Court’s 
view is so trenchant and as pertinent to the 
role of librarians as to booksellers that Pd 
like tə quote it a bit at length: 


If the contents of bookshops and periodical 
stands were restricted to material of which their 
proprietors had made an inspection, they might 
ke depleted indeed. The bookseller’s limitation 
in the amount of reading material with which 
ke could familiarize himself, and his timidity in 
the face of his absolute criminal liability, thus 
weuld tend to restrict the public’s access to 
forms of the printed word which the State could 
not censtitutionally suppress directly. The book- 
seller's self-censorship, compelled by the State, 
would be a censorship affecting the whole pub- 
Ec, hardly less virulent for being. privately ad- 
ministered. Through it, the distribution of all 
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books, obscene and not obscene, would be im- 
peded. 


By last year, however, the Supreme Court 
had still not taken another hard overall look 
at the obscenity censorship law. Many of us 
wished they would, of course, because Roth, 
in failing to face the fact that obscenity may 
not exist in any justiciable form, had not gone 
very far to reduce censorship activity; and 
the first American publication of Trapic of 
Cancer seemed to offer an ideal opportunity 
for reconsideration and amplification. Here 
was a book, on the one hand evidently wbscene 
by all the old, hopefully routed standards and 
tests, but on the other a work which just as 
surely could not be held obscene under con- 
temporary standards, to judge by both its 
popular and critical American acclaim. And 
so everyone went to bat for Henry Miller’s 
Tropic of Cancer and that came to include 
not only the ACLU but ALA. We had te check 
our aspirations when, for one or another valid 
reason, the U.S. Supreme Court dealt with the 
Cancer cases reaching it last year in summary, 
although correct, i.e., liberating, fashion. 

In doing so on the first occasion, it ap- 
proved the California Supreme Couri’s rul- 
ing that because a book had artistic impor- 
tance, it could not be found obscene. Im doing 
so on the second occasion, it relied upon its 
decision and opinion of the same day in the 
Jacobellis case, involving the motion picture 
The Lovers. In fact, the Jacobellis opinion by 
Mr. Justice Brennan (who had also writien the 
majority Roth opinion) seems in several of 
its most important aspects to reflect the argu- 
ments pressed so hard by the various “friends 
of the court,” in their amici briefs filed in the 
Tropic of Cancer cases. In short these are: 


1) That the question of whether a publica- 
tion is obscene or is protected by the Censtitu- 
tion is a question rather of law, than cf fact, 
which the U.S. Supreme Court will decide inde- 
pendently, when necessary, of adverse lower 
judge or jury determinations. For librarians this 
seems to mean you can rely on the highest 
judicial bench of the land to review lowe: court 
actions adverse to the exercise of your rights to 
select and circulate the works of your chaice. 

2) That the quality of a work which saves it 
from subjugation to the vicissitudes of the Roth + 
“prurient-interest” test—~that it has “even the 
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slightest redeeming social importance,” em- 
braced “literary or scientific or artistic value,” 
and that no balancing of such value against the 
book's possible appeal to “prurient interest”-— 
was proper, for, unless a book was utterly with- 
out importance, it could not be found obscene. 
This moves literary, artistic, scientific, or other 
social values to a status close to where they 
should be—-as absolute defenses to charges of 
obscenity. For reasons I will mention a bit far- 
ther on, this seems to give you librarians an 
absolute right to collect and circulate works of 
your choice. 

3) That the redeeming social importance of 
a book, that is, its constitutional entitlement to 
circulation free of subjugation to the Roth pruri- 
ent-interest tests, cannot differ state to state, or 
‘county to county. This was a point of particu- 
Jar importance to the Tropic of Cancer situation 
“where, as you know, the disparity of decisions, 
‘across state and county lines, was legion. And 
absurd. As I urged on behalf of over a hun- 
dired authors, editors, and publishers, “No city 
or state may hold its residents down to a lesser 
freedom of expression, a smaller right to read, 


than any other city or state, or the nation.” As. 


Mr. Justice Brennan said in Jacobellis: “The 
Court has explicitly refused to tolerate a result 
whereby ‘the constitutional limits of free expres- 
sion in the Nation would vary with state lines,’ 
Pennekamp v. Florida, supra, 328 U.S., at 335; 
we see even less justification for allowing such 
limits to vary with town or county lines.” 


For librarians this should mean that a book 
freed by a final decision in one state or county 
can be considered free in all states and coun- 
ties. The contrary, however, would not be true. 
The authorities of Puritansville, Mississippi, 
will be obliged to tolerate the circulation there 
of literature tolerable anywhere in the U.S.— 
including Satyrstown, Oklahoma. But, of 
course, this must be. We live under a national 
constitution protecting every person every- 
where equally in his right to read. 


Library books are protected 


Now let me try to point up some of the 
broader implications of this case law for li- 
brarians and the Library Bill of Rights. In 
doing so, my first point is so far-reaching that 
it colors all the rest. 

It is my opinion that under present law 

«no book selected by a librarian for his shelves 
can constitutionally be found obscene. Why? 


Because any such book must have at least 
some slight redeeming social importance. The 
very act of library selection testifies to and 
engrafts such importance upon it. 

This is why, for example, the Kinsey In- 
stitute was able to vindicate in court its con- 
stitutional right to import even so-called hard- 
core pornography. The process of selection, the 
institutional interest, can lend even otherwise 
possibly “worthless” material the kind of im- 
portance necessary to activate the constitu- 
tional guaranties of free expression. Therefore, 
I believe that libraries must have and do have 
something like a total immunity from prosecu- 
tion or external coercion in the exercise of 
their vital functions. 

The basic principle for librarians might 
best be described thus: Any material selected 
by a librarian, in the exercise of his function 
as a librarian, is protected. The protection ex: 
tends both to his acquisition and retention of. 
the material, and also precludes any valid 
prosecution of the librarian for acquiring or 
retaining it. 

However, this does not necessarily mean that 
a librarian is protected or that the materials 
circulated within the library system are pro- 
tected under all circumstances. To say that a 
librarian today has an absolutely protected 
right to select and retain any material is not 
to say that he will be free or protected if, for 
example, he displays blown-up photographs of 
the Pompeiian frescos, or the Konarak or Devi 
Jagadamba Indian temple friezes, on the main 
reading room walls, or even if he loans out a 
copy of Candy to a child of fifteen. But these 
two general types of situation or action aside, 
the librarian, in my opinion, under the law 
today is absolutely entitled to acquire, and 
make available to an adult, for library pur- 
poses any book, in confidence that any prose- 
cution of him or injunction against him by 
state or federal authorities for any of these 
acts would, if properly presented, be invali- 
dated by the U.S. Supreme Court. The job of 
getting to the U.S. Supreme Court and keeping 
out of jail or in your job is still, however, at 
least half the battle, and librarians challenged 
in the exercise of the full right I have just 
alluded to will need and should have every 
aid the ALA can afford—including a network 
of legal services. 
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Even this sweeping assertion, however, 
leaves two areas of concern for librarians wish- 
ing to exercise to the fullest their own Bill of 
Rigats: 1) the placement within the library 
of its collections and 2) practices where 
mirors are concerned. The first area is quite 
limited, but in addition to the kind of situa- 
tion suggested by the Pompeiian frescos and 
Indian temple friezes (some of which are so 
beaxtiful, they almost belong on a library 
wall) it might embrace such possibilities as 
placing Belt and Garter and Sunshine and 
Feath alongside Good Housekeeping on the 
ope® magazine rack, and placing Dr. Benjamin 
Karpman’s Alcoholic Women and Wilhelm 
Stekel’s Sexual Aberrations alongside Agatha 
Christie and Tom Swift or Roma Amora along- 
side Great Art of the Western World on the 
reading room shelf. On the other hand, there is 
ae good reason I can think of why magazines 
like Evergreen Review and Playboy should not 
be placed on the rack next to Good Housekeep- 
ing and Vogue. 


Dealing with minors 


Tke problem of exhibiting and circulating 
bocok: to minors cuts much more deeply into 
the contemporary concern with obscenity as 
2 potential for psychological harm. Pertinently 
kere, in terms of the developing law-—I mean, 
in terms of what the U.S. Supreme Court 
seems likely to hold during this decade—the 
kigh court has given no sign yet that it feels 
childeen should have the same rights as adults 
to read what they wish, or—and maybe this 
is the point—that children have the same 
strength to weather and to choose, “though all 
the winds of doctrine were let loose to play 
upon the earth,” in Milton’s famous words. Mr. 
Jastice Brennan suggested, in Jacobellis, that 
“state.and local authorities might well consider 
whether their objective in this area [obscen- 
ity, would be better served by laws aimed 
specifically at preventing distribution of ob- 
jectionable material to children, rather than 
at totaly prohibiting its dissemination.” Here, 
of course, the fundamental issue may involve 
whether parents will directly assume, or dele- 
gate to police and. other government officials, 
the responsibility for watching over the read- 
ing habits of their children. 

This poses special problems and challenges 
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for typical librarians, even more than for 
typical booksellers who for the most part, I 
assume, feel little special responsibility for the 
education, sexual or otherwise, of our young. 
Librarians, however, at their proper best, are 
very much concerned that youth have access 
to materials which can help shape the moral, 
aesthetic, and intellectual fibres of their minds. 
Ervin Gaines exposed the problem and put for- 
ward a possible answer in the ALA Bulletin for 
last July-August as follows: 

These questions press hardest upon us all when 
children are involved. Society has long keld that 
children are not fully responsible, and bw agree- 
ment it withholds full rights of citizenship from 
them until a certain level of maturity is attained. 
When a dubious book gets loose in the cultural 
stream it may and certainly will bump into im- 
mature members of the social body. This gives 
rise to urgent and quite understandable fears. 
While we would be merely arrogant to say that 
such fears are without merit, we can reasonably 
assert that living is dangerous and that the 
proper attitude may very well be to train children 
to a knowledge of danger in order ta avert 
disaster. 


And let me recall for you an importani piece, 

written by our poet-critic John Ciardi, in the 
Saturday Review (February 6, 1960), about 
our rebellious youth, our beatniks, and Ameri- 
can literature: 
I hope the next time the young go out for an in- 
tellectual rebellion, they will think to try the 
library. It’s still the most subversive building in 
town, and it’s still human headquarters. 


And mustn’t general libraries like school 
libraries and other elementary institutions of 
education encourage access to literature which, 
in the broadest sense, offers sex education? 
Why is our society still so content to let our 
children learn the most fundamental, and I 
mean fundamental, aspects of sexual bekavior 
from back-street pornography, the true evil of 
which resides in its sad ugliness, its dismal 
honesty? Cases are beginning to arise more fre- 
quently now involving bookstores and children, 
but the impression is quite strong that the 
booksellers are being entrapped into sales to 
minors by the same groups claiming to wish 
above all to protect our minors. This parallels 
the rather perverse tendency of some extremist , 
organizations to reprint and pass out publicly 
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reprints of the so-called “dirtiest” parts of 
“books like Tropic of Cancer after the book has 
been finally freed! 

For the time being, for librarians, if the 
problem of minors is faced, it can, I think, also 
be dealt with effectively-——dealt with, that is, 
in a manner which will not in any way restrict 
adult access to material, nor too far discourage 
children from learning of adult sexual experi- 
ence through literature, science, and art, nor 
put the librarian in jeopardy of legal restraint 
or suppression. 

Book, film, and art collections can be segre- 
gated; age or education requirements can be 
set; parental approval might be required. 
Whatever drawbacks such limitations have, 
and they all clearly do, at least they offer to 
children a promise of full access, within the 
limits of any library’s collection, upon: the 
basis either of parental approval, reaching a 
certain age, or progressing to a certain level 
of education. 

The constitutional law of obscenity is mov- 
ing inexorably toward, if it is not already 
there, freeing all literature for adults or, put 
the other way, freeing adults to all literature, 
thus granting to those persons and institutions 
in our society who function to give effect to 
that freedom-——including librarians-—full dis- 
cretion to offer adults whatever interests them. 


In rem proceedings 


As you of the Intellectual Freedom Com- 
mittee especially work in this direction, I would 
like to mention, at least in passing, my belief 
that the more we can oblige governmental 
authorities to act in this field through so-called 
in rem proceedings, rather than criminal pro- 
ceedings, the quicker the law will arrive where 
it ultimately must. Even from the standpoint 
of commercial book publishers, I feel this is 
true. For librarians, it seems even more free 
from doubt. A criminal acquittal may reassure 
a librarian that he can circulate the book in- 
volved. But while a criminal trial pends, and 
any trial may pend for months, even a year, or 
more, a librarian will tend naturally to hesitate 
to circulate the book involved. This should not 
be, in a criminal or in rem civil situation. 

In Boston (and Boston in this area is not at 
all what it used to be; perhaps Philadelphia 
is) an important statutory-administrative pol- 


icy is developing under the leadership of Mas- 
sachusetts Attorney General Edward Brooke, 
whose office, I wish to point out, has a Chal 
Rights Division concerned with protecting, 
among other rights, the right to read. Under 
this perhaps unique policy, the attorney gen- 
eral exclusively inaugurates “obscene” book 
cases, and these only via in rem proceedings; 
this seems to mean that criminal proceedings 
involving a book may no longer be invoked. 
This policy was helped into formation by Ervin 
Gaines and the Massachusetts Library Associa- 
tion, the Massachusetts Civil Liberties Unien, 
and a publisher, Grove Press. Now, following 
the U.S. Supreme Court Quantity of Books v. 
Kansas case, and despite statutory language‘to 
the contrary, which must be considered dead, 
the attorney general agrees that book distrijvu- 
tors are not legally prejudiced, during ‘he 
course of obscenity proceedings, if they cireu- 
late the book. This fact and its importance are 
not yet generally known nor, I should add, 
finally and for eternity established; but che 
Massachusetts situation could develop inte a 
model situation which librarians, in my opin 
ion, ought to watch, and think to follow-—-as 
long as laws against obscene or otherwise ob- 
jectionable literature remain in operation. 

If we believe what we profess and take 
action to enforce our beliefs, the library will 
become everyman’s gateway to knowledg»—- 
but knowledge of everything that men have 
found the wish or need to inquire into or ex- 
press, and the means and ability to record, and 
hand across or down, generation to generation, 
age to age, city to city, nation to nation, race te 
race, color to color, man to woman, woman to 
child, seer to student. The right to read any- 
thing is not unlike the right to believe in any- 
thing: Freedom to read is indeed blood brother 
to the fundamental American principle of tol- 
eration. I hope you will succeed in developing 
the legal and other means necessary to ere 
force your Bill of Rights, for it can open. wide 
that gateway to knowledge, and I can’t think 
of anything more important. sos 








These conference proceedings are to be 
published as a separate by the ALA Pub- 


lishing Department. Price and other in- 
formation will be available soon. 
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Can Reading Affect Delinquency? 


by William C. Kvaraceus 


The issue of law, freedom to read, and 
morality, particularly as reflected in the 
tkreat of censorship, bubbles like an unpre- 
dictable geyser just below the surface of 
every American community. It can be re- 
leased with the publication of any new best- 
seller or any fancy reprint of an old classic 
that treats sex as a biological fact or that 
looks into the darker corners of life. No 
matter how close to truth and beauty a liter- 
ary werk may reach, it always runs the risk 
of conmlemnation as a threat to morals and 
manners. In this fearful and protective mood, 
the cormmunity in which I labor (Boston) has 
in the past banned such literary works as 
Dreiser’s An American Tragedy, Elinor Glyn’s 
Three Weeks, Remarque’s All Quiet on the 
Westera Front, Sinclair Lewis’ Elmer Gan- 
try, Percy Marks’s The Plastic Age, Heming- 
way’s The Sun Also Rises, Caldwell’s God’s 
Little Acre, Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit, 
D. H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Kathleen Winsor’s Forever Amber, and, most 
recently, John Cleland’s Memoirs of a Woman 
of Pleasure. In this paper I will examine some 
factors that relate to the fear, implicit in cen- 
sorship. that reading of such literary works 
will corrupt behavior. 

The American citizen spends a good part 
of his nonworking hours in various kinds of 
reading. In a national survey of leisure-time 
activities of Americans fifteen years of age 
and over, Opinion Research Corporation of 
Princeton reported that “reading magazines” 
and “reading books” represented the fourth 
and fifth most popular activities “engaged 
in yesterday,” according to their sample of 
respondents. These reading activities were 
overshatiowed only by “watching of TV,” 
“visiting with friends and relatives,” and 
“working around the yard and garden.”* 
What are the effects on behavior of this time 


*“The Public Appraises Movies,” A Survey for 
Motion Picture Association of America, Inc. (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey: Opinion Research Corporation, De- 
cember 1957, Vol. I). 
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investment on reading, if indeed such aetivity 
can be unscrambled from the many other 
forces that shape behavior? More particu- 
larly, is there in the reading of certain kinds 
of literary works—-such as are frequently 
removed from the bookshelves—a subversive 
threat to the reader’s moral growth and de- 
velopment? 

The primitive habit of blaming boeks— 
classics or comics——for delinquency and «rime 
represents a simpleminded approach to a 
many-sided and complex phenomenon. At the 
same time, to deny the importance of the 
rich library experience in the development of 
the educated man is to negate the personal- 
social-cultural effects of reading. There is a 
marked and obvious difference in the way 
of life of the educated (readers) and the 
uneducated (nonreaders), although it may 
prove impossible to trace direct cause and 
effect between reading a book, banned or 
approved, and a particular form of behavior 
such as stealing, mugging, or raping. 

The outstanding characteristics of the 
leisure-time activity of the delinquent boy or 
girl are, first, an aimlessness seen in a ran- 
dom quest for something to do, and second, 
an almost complete lack of adult guidance or 
supervision. Few adults stop to buy or select 
a book and place it in the hands of a peten- 
tial delinquent. 

Controlled studies of delinquents show 
them in significant contrast to nondelinquents 
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in reading skills and interests.” Merrill re- 
ported, for example, that 22 per cent of her 
delinquents read nothing as against 11 per 
cent of the nondelinquent controls.’ Delin- 
quents more frequently are nonreaders, their 
basic abilities in reading fall far below their 
nondelinquent counterparts, and they gen- 
erally come from homes devoid of reading 
materials. As a result, retardation is unusually 
high, low school achievement and failing 
marks predominate, truancy becomes ha- 
bitual, dislike for school and teacher is the 
rule rather than the exception, and early 
school leaving is often the delinquent’s only 
solution to an unbearable and frustrating 
school situation. Books are not their best 
“friends; they have become their worst ene- 
mies. A case may be drawn showing how non- 
reading sets a pupil out on the long road to 
delinquency. Removing books from the read- 
ing shelf to save delinquents is a vain and 
futile gesture, although it may satisfy the 
missionary zeal of the censor. In order to 
understand and cope with the freedom-to- 
read problem, we will need to become better 
acquainted with the censorious mind. 


Preoccupation, projection, and perception: 
the censorious mind 

The censorious minds in our society are 
supersensitive to what they deem salacious. 
They are fast to march in the name of pru- 
dence--if not prejudice. They condemn and 
suppress what tends to stir their sex impulses 
or what they imagine might stir the sex im- 
pulses of others or what they fear will lead 
to sexually impure and lustful thoughts, Em- 
barrassed and repelled by the fact of human 
sexuality, they are intent on protecting others, 
especially the young, from the “unpleasant” 
and “dirty facts of life” in our social~eco- 
nomic system. Via suppression, like the: Puri- 
tans and Victorians before them, the cen- 
sorious mind is deeply and obsessively 
preoccupied with sex. In the hurried move- 
ment to protect others from any evil con- 


* William C. Kvaraceus, Juvenile Delinquency and 
the School (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1945); The 
Community and the Delinguent (Harcourt, Brace, 
1954). 

*Maud A. Merrill, Problems of Child Delinquency 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1947). 


sequences of sex, the censor projects his own 
fantasies, fears, and guilt on those around 
him. At best he may tolerate the sex act, hat 
only for the purpose of propagation; at woest 
he may disavow and condemn it. Thus the 
censor’s values and needs strongly determine 
his perceptions. 

Psychologists have reported in experiment 
that poor children imagine coins to be much 
bigger than rich children imagine them. The 
particular ways in which an individual—child 
or adult-~perceives a situation, such as a 
passage in a novel, is a consequence of in- 
herent psychological factors. Sex represents a 
greater concern and threat to the censorious 
mind because somehow it has been made more 
conscious of sex. Like the poor child with 
the distortion of the size of the coins, ‘he 
censor views sex in exaggerated terms. One 
or two four-letter words expressed in the ver: 
nacular suffice to condemn a literary work. 

To illustrate our point: Recently in that 
unhappy state of South Africa an official 
customs censor barred a paperback edition 


of Thomas Hardy’s The Return of the Nesive ae 


as “undesirable literature.” Obviously the 
censor had not read the story of the English- 
man who finally makes his way back heme 
on Egdon Heath. In reading the title and 
with his psychological set, he perceived the 
word “native” as something black and un- 
desirable and hence as something to be cor- 
demned in the land of apartheid. It is on 
such fragile projections as this that censorship 
spins its shaky and sticky web. 

Turning now to the reader, what factors 
should be considered before we let ou on 
loan or before we remove from the juvenile 
shelves books such as The Catcher in the Rye, 
Dictionary of American Slang, The Amboy 
Dukes, or The Group? I will discuss five 
focal principles as they relate to this question: 

l. Principle of word and deed. There is 
a wide gulf between knowing and doing or 
between intellectual insights and behavioral 
insights. Most young offenders know the text 
of the law and the legal consequences of car 
theft, but their knowledge does not always 
inhibit their stealing the unlocked car from a 
parking lot. In the same sense, most of my 
education students have read the basie psy- 
chology texts but frequently fail to apply 
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mental health principles they have learned 
either to themselves or in their teaching situ- 
ations, in spite of the fact they may pass 
eur written examinations with high honors. 
While there is a slight and positive corre- 
lation between knowledge and behavior, it 
is true that the millions of readers who follow 
the assaultive and sexually aggressive antics 
ef Spillane’s Mike Hammer or Fleming’s 
James Bond remain staid and law-abiding 
citizeas. Both of these tough and virile men 
defend the law by breaking it, both kill, both 
seduce or are seduced by women-—it is never 
quite clear who is the subject and who the 
direct object of the four-letter predicates, but 
it is always dangerous and exciting. 

It has been argued, and not without good 
reason, that the vast army of readers of the 
standard murder mystery make better hus- 
bands and wives or fathers and mothers even 
thougk they have learned many novel and 
secret ways to commit murder. In fact, having 
cerrie¢ out their baser misdeeds vicariously or 
iw fantasy, they are perhaps safer to live with 
in the humdrum daily routine of kitchen, bed- 
room, and bath. Of course, if the reader begins 
to concuse reality with fantasy, he may soon 
end up in court or in hospital. We shall need 
to retern to this possibility later. But with 
the younger readers, it may be more strategic 
to let them experience an illicit love affair in 
the fantasy of Peyton Place rather than in the 
back seat of a parked car in their home town. 
Te restate our principle: The fact that a reader 
has acquired information or understanding as 
a guide to action is no guarantee that his atti- 
tuces and behavior will ipso facto be modified. 

2. Principle of differential effect. Reactions 
to literary works are always highly individual- 
istic. [ am concerned here with something 
more than taste and judgment; my concern is 
with erotic response. Emotional engagement 
and psychological identification with charac- 
ters in literature vary with the individual 
reader. Kinsey and his colleagues provide us 
with some insight concerning the range and 
intensity of stimulation found in literary ma- 
terials,* His interviews with 5699 males and 
392 females indicate that 40 per cent of men 


"a. C. Kinsey and others, Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Female (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders, 
1952), p. 669-72. 
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and 4l per cent of women acknowledged no 
erotic arousal. At the same time, 16 per cent 
of the women readers and 21 per cent-of the 
men readers admitted “definite and frequent 
erotic response,” whereas 44 per cent of the 
females and 38 per cent of the males were 
recorded as having “some erotic response.” 
Accepting the Kinsey data at face value, we 
can conclude that reading literary materials 
evokes a measure or more of erotic response 
in more than half the adults. 

The extent, duration, and intensity of erotic 
response while reading novels, essays, poetry, 
or other literary works will depend upen the 
general emotional content of the work, upon 
the specifically romantic materials that are 
included, upon the sexual vocabulary. and 
upon the description of the sexual encounter. 
But more than with the literary material itself, 
the nature and intensity of the response will 
depend upon the reader’s own capacity, pre- 
disposition, or readiness to be aroused psy- 
chologically. 

As Douglas Waples and others well state: 
The reader’s total background of training and 
experience determines what meanings he will 
assign to particular words and passages; wide 
variations in such meanings have been revealed 
in recent studies. And, finally, his previous 
knowledge and his previous attitudes influence 
his whole understanding of and response ta the 
publication. How much of it he credits, what 
he accepts and rejects, the criticisms and the 
applications he makes—in short, his various 
responses to the publication are determined by 
the kind of person the reader is, ie, by the 
nature of his predispositions.” 


Predispositions within the child’s persenal- 
ity and character are already pretty well es- 
tablished by the time he picks up his primer; 
they are even more rigidly set by the time he 
begins to thumb through the heavier adult 
literature found in the high school. Any study 
of the possible negative effects of reading 
should more profitably be turned toward! ex- 
ploration of the first five years of life. The 
importance of early childhood in shaping per- 
sonality and establishing psychophysical set 
or predisposition cannot be overstressed. Psy- 

"Douglas Waples and others, “Why They Read,” 
in The Process and Effects of Mass Communication, 
Wilbur Schramm, editor (Urbana, Illinois: Univer- 
sity of linois Press, 1955), p. 57. 
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choanalytic case studies have reaffirmed often 
enough that most standards of behavior are 
learned at a very early age and become so 
engrained in the individual's patterns of re- 
sponse that they persist long after the situa- 
tion in which they were learned has been 
erased by time and forgotten. Since the lessons 
learned in the preschool years have such a 
powerful and lasting impact on later experi- 
ences, such as reading, it becomes clear that 
we must look into the early life space of the 
reader in order to unlock or unravel ‘the 
reasons why some youngsters and adults be- 
come sensitive, allergic, or immune to certain 
kinds of reading content. Thus, when an adult 
is pushed over by a book, we will find a 
greater part of the answer closer to the erib 
than between the covers of a questionable 
novel. 

It is true that unstable, confused, and emo- 
tionally disturbed children (and adults) who 
have difficulty in distinguishing clearly be- 
tween the world of fantasy and the world of 
reality can be further disturbed and confused 
by an exciting book. For these individuals, 
teacher, librarian, and parent may need to 
build a special reading diet of more “neutral- 
ized” reading materials. Just as we keep sweets 
out of the reach of the young diabetic, we 
may also need to take similar precautions with 
certain vulnerable children. Unfortunately, 
with many of these readers, even if the paper- 
backs are carefully screened and selected, a 
TV show, a failing grade, or a chum’s sneer 
may send them off. 

I believe it was Emerson who said, “The 
good reader makes the good book.” And the 
old adage suggests in our case that “bad 
readers make bad books.” Recall, if you will, 
how Stephen Vincent Benet’s Bible-reading 
captain made a “bad book” out of the Good 
Book as he trafficked in black bodies and 
souls with messianic justification. 

3. Principle of the book as a source of 
hard-to-get information. The overemphasis on 
sex and the overproduction of sex signals in 
life, in literature, and in fantasy suggest that 
the subject remains a major problem for all 
of us; at least it is much with us late and 
soon. But this very overemphasis also carries 
a strong element of denial. Youngsters (and 
adults) begin to reason: “There is so much 


talk about it, it can’t be real.” The overpro- 
duction of sex materials and sex symbols in 
itself can be silencing or it can produce a 
plethora of Don Juan caricatures which are 
found in the pages of so much of our con- 
temporary literature. 

A thick curtain of silence surrounds sex in 
the American home and school. It is hard to 
get informed, although some high school and 
college students do develop skill in mating 
{even the degree of proficiency is greatly ex- 
ageerated) through the practicum of boy—girl 
relationships. They may know how, but they 
seldom know why. The result can be seen in 
young adults who are either uninformed or 
misinformed in the meaning and practice of 
sex behavior. The growing bey and girl have 
very few sources of information. Both. the 
home and the school are either ill-equipped for 
or most uncomfortable with the task of satis- 
fying curious and questioning minds. Hence 
almost all youngsters gain most of their in- 
formation (and misinformation) from their 
peers in the back streets. Or they can acquire 
it through the trial and error of direct ex- 
perience with the usual hazards. With the self- 
imposed silence of parent and teacher, the 
best source and perhaps the only source of 
information is in the literature. Yet it is these 
very sources that are closed off for the inquir- 
ing mind. 

Hollingshead, in the study of Elmtown’s 
Youth, describes how the felt need for sex 
information was met by the boys who had 
dropped out of school. 

The boys avidly read salacious comic books, 
sold by disreputable hangouts. These stores a 
commonly sell “sport,” “ 

azines so full of suggestive pictures and sex 
stories that they have been barred from the 
mails. On the racks of these stores, titles, such 
as How to Attain Perpetual Potency, The Forty«. 
Three Positions, The Young Man’s Guide, The 
Maidens Fulfillment, Love’s Dream Manifest, 
What Every Woman Hopes, Get Your Man-and 
Hold Him, are prominently displayed along with 
legitimate screen, comic books, and popular 
magazines. The Public Library is not a hangeut 
for any withdrawee.* 








It is unfortunate that the school dropout can- 


“A.B. Hollingshead, Eimtown’s Youth (New York: 
John Wiley, 1949), p. 407. 
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uct ke lured into the library where he can 
make use of better sources of information 
than are available in a street-corner hangout. 

Yeath’s need and readiness for sex informa- 
ticn waries, but sex can become a boring 
topic as well as a risky one. Freud recognized 
this ia one of his later papers: 


... a cultural community is perfectly justified, 
psychologically, in starting by proscribing man- 
ifestations of the sexual life of children for 
there would be no prospect of curbing the sexual 
lusts of adults, if the ground had not been pre- 
paced for it in childhood. But such a commu- 
nity cannot in any way be justified in going to 
tae length of actually disavowing such easily 
demonstrable, and, indeed, striking phenomena.’ 


Today the secrecy surrounding sex comes 
cose to a denial of an important aspect of 
man’s basic nature. 

4. Principle of therapy. The preceding dis- 
cassion has centered mainly on questions con- 
cerming the corruption of behavior through 
the reading of certain types of literature in 
which there has been a heavy exposure of 
man’s sexuality. Now, reversing the question: 
Can a “good book” salvage a “bad boy”? Is 
there a role for a teacher or a librarian to 
p.ay as bibliotherapist? 

Historically one can always dig up a few 
examples of St. Paul-like personalities who 
have dramatically changed their course in 
lise after reading an inspirational psalm, a 
moving passage of scripture, or even a line 
of purple prose. But lightning and lasting 
pestreading conversions are few in number. 
They are seldom witnessed within the per- 
sonal sircle of friends, relatives, or clients. 

Studies of the influence, for example, of 
bibical information on moral conduct are 
dificult to control and tend not to be con- 
clasive, but they provide some data for dis- 
cussion. An early study by Taylor and Powers 
reported higher correlation (r 50) between 
results. on a Bible knowledge test and charac- 
ter ratings of teachers than were found with 
intelligence test scores (r .24).2 In other 


“Sigmund Freud, Civilization and its Discontents 
(New York: W. W. Norton, first American edition, 
1981), p 5L 

H, E. Taylor and F, F. Powers, “Bible Study and 
Character," Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1928, p. 
296-302 
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words, teachers were more favorably im- 
pressed with the behavior of youngsters who 
had more biblical knowledge, and the differ- 
ence was not attributable to differences in 
intelligence. However in a similar study, High- 
tower reported little or no relationship between 
biblical information and various phases of 
moral behavior.” Comparisons with teacher 
ratings of character and with cheating, lying, 
and unselfishness were disappointing or in- 
conclusive. These are old studies, and it is 
significant that little research has been car- 
ried on in this area in the past several dec- 
ades. Two reasons can be offered: First, it is 
difficult to isolate and to control all the rele- 
vant variables that influence moral behavior; 
and, second, the oversimplification of an hy- 
pothesis suggesting a direct relationship be- 
tween the reading of certain literature and 
the complex dynamic of behavior—norm vio- 
lating or norm conforming-—-offends the in- 
quiring mind of the behavioral scientist. He 
no longer expects nor seeks to find simple 
or single explanations for delinquent behavior. 
Such research proposals for rehabilitation of 
delinquents, alcoholics, drug addicts, or neu- 
rotics would not receive serious consideration 
by the National Institute of Mental Health 
nor the private foundations. 

The positive effects of continuous and con- 
centrated reading of the “best and most seri- 
ous literature” should be most in evidence in 
the behavior of the college graduate. After 
all, the major business of the college centers 
around book reading and the library. Yet 
studies at the college level indicate how diffi- 
cult it is to obtain fundamental changes in 
personality and behavior. Jacob™® and San- 
ford" in separate studies indicate that a 
majority of students graduate from college 
not much different from when they entered. 
They report that the intellectuals become more 
intellectual, bohemians become more bohe- 
mian, and conservatives become more corserv- 
ative. This is not so much a change im per- 


°P. R. Hightower, Biblical Information in Rela- 
tion to Character Conduct, University of Towa Stud- 
ies of Character, IHI, No. 2, 1930. 

"P, E. Jacob, Changing Values in College 
York: Harper, 1937). 

“Nevitt Sanford, The American College 
York: John Wiley, 1962). 
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sonality or character as a reinforcement of 
existing behavior traits. Radical changes are 
noted only within exceptional personalities 
and in exceptional institutions. 

Nevertheless, one can still anticipate the 
generally benign effects of the reading habit 
among the young and the adult. Filling free 
time with book-reading activity will always 
be classified under the category of “good use 
of leisure.” It will always represent a whole- 
some mental health activity. But in this day 
of passive, social, and mass-programmed lei- 
sure-time pursuits, reading can play a very 
special function. The library can preserve 
through individualized reading the important 
elements of reflective leisure and independence 
that are so lacking in the daily life of the 
American citizen. The passive, commercial, 
and unthinking activities in which so many 
young people and adults engage, and which 
are tied to mass media over which they have 
no control, represent a greater threat to. the 
general welfare than does the loud and annoy- 
ing element of youth we label delinquent. It 
is here that the library may make its greatest 
contribution. So long as library stacks re- 
main open, the inquiring citizen can exercise 
his personal choice of entertainment in select- 
ing any book to read. In doing so, he will 
also continue to exercise his mind, for read- 
ing is more than viewing. 

5. Principle of guidance. Studies of in- 
stitutionalized delinquents have always re- 
vealed them to be singularly lacking in cul- 
tural accomplishments and interests, although 
they show marked athletic prowess and 
strength. Few of them can play a musical in- 
strument; they seldom reveal any hobbies such 
as stamp collecting or building model air- 
planes or automobiles; they devote little time 
to reading or writing activities. We have in- 
dicated earlier that in Merrill’s study there 
were twice as many nonreaders in the delin- 
quent sample as against the number within 
the nondelinquent controls.’* This does not 
reflect any lack of innate aptitude or talent 
among the delinquent; but it does reaffirm 
the serious lack of interested adults who will- 
ingly take the time and trouble to introduce 
youngsters to the pleasures of collecting, play- 


™ Merrill, op, cit. 


ing a musical instrument, or reading a nove. 
Hence, when delinquents read a book or a 
magazine, it is generally to kill time whie 
waiting for something else to do. 

The delinquent and predelinquent are much 
in the need of direction and supervision of 
their reading. Guidance in reading for delin- 
quents and for many other youngsters showd 
include three kinds of assistance: 1) help n 
selection of reading materials; 2) help 






TO 
developing and reinforcing their ada: 
skills; and 3) help in discussion and assimila- 
tion of what has been read. The low reading 
skill accompanied by high reading interest 
level presents many problems in selection of 
appropriate books and magazines. Makiag 
material available with respect to these two 
criteria can do much to encourage and ad- 
vance the reading habit. But what is even 
more frequently absent is the opportunity to 
discuss informally with another reader the 
significance and meaning of what has been 
read. A friendly dialogue between the reacer 
and the parent, teacher, or librarian can ae 
much to bridge the gap between word snd 
deed, between what is read and what might 
be applied in meeting the problems of every- 
day living. 





A symptom more than a cause 


Finally, reading must be viewed more: as 
a symptom than a cause of adjustment or 
maladjustment. Reading tends to reinforce 
what is already present and what has already 
been learned or experienced, frequently: as 
far back as the early childhood years. Viewed 
in the chain of events that make up a young. 
or old reader’s daily life, reading will not 
change behavior so much as will “direct eXe 
perience and exposure. The sad and tortured 
lives that many youngsters live often 
beyond anything they might experience: vi 
cariously in the most questionable literature. 

Numerous forces determine the extent and 
character of the effects of reading on be- 
havior. The reader’s background of experi- 
ence, his predispositions and set, his emo- 
tional status, the confidence that he places 
in the author or the printed word all modify 
his reaction. Reading a specific book will 
seldom cause a “normal” or “average” child 
to go out and commit a similar act. However, 
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with seriously disturbed and frustrated youth 
who no longer are able to distinguish between 
their world of reality and their world of 
fantasy, a steady and strong literary diet may 
| develop receptivity for a type of response 
_ and may trigger behavior of a violent, sadis- 
tic, or aggressive nature. But this is the risk 
we must take in the preservation of freedom 
to read. And it is a small risk. (It is a minor 
consideration when compared to the risks 
taken in the general licensing of auto drivers 
whose weekly death toll amounts to a public 
slaughter.) 

On the positive side, books will always 
play a very special role in everyday life, for 
they can help a child to live more fully in 
the world of reality and the world of the 
imagination. In this sense, books do make 
“the full man.” Recognizing that there is and 
always will be a wide range in the quality 
of reading materials, from comics to classics, 
it may profit us to remember Cervantes’ ob- 
servation in Don Quixote, “There is no book 
so bad but something good may be found in 
it.” Occasionally it may be worth the hunt 
to try and find the good. eee 
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Censorship as Seen by 
Other Groups 


CENSORSHIP AND THE SCHOOLS 


by Richard B. Kennan, Executive Secre- 
tary, Commission on Professional Rights 
and Responsibilities, National Education 
Association 


Probably no librarian has yet suffered the indig- 
nity that a midwestern teacher suffered when he 
was awakened in the middle of the night, ar- 
rested, and put in jail as a result of a warrant 
‘sworn out by the board of education resulting 
from a protest by a parent. The man’s personal 
library was seized by the police and some of the 
books in it destroyed. As soon as he recovered 
from. the shock of his experience and began to 
move logically, he notified his state professional 
association, which went to bat for him, got him 
out of jail, and supported him in the courts. His 
crime was that he had allowed some of the stu- 
dents in his high school class to read The Stran- 
ger by Camus. Since it happened that he was 
not adequately prepared for the position he held 
and was teaching only on an emergency permit, 
the association arranged for him to have a schol- 
arship to help him become fully qualified for 
such a position. 

Consider the difficulties of the situation when 
all of the teachers of one subject in the high 
schools of a large city unanimously agreed on a 
specific textbook by one of the most highly hon- 
ored writers in his field, but the board of educa- 
tien rejected the request because of certain foot- 
notes in the book. For more than three years the 
teachers taught that subject without any text- 
book whatever until the board could buy an edi- 
tien of the textbook that omitted the repugnant 
footnotes. 

Of course, the teacher who assigns a book 
that some people find distasteful while he is 
still a probationary teacher and not on tenure 
can be fired without much difficulty because he 
has not achieved status that gives him adequate 
protection. If the reason for his dismissal is 
stated to be the use of a specific book or books, a 
protest may be mounted that will be embarrass- 
ing to those who took action against the individ- 
gual, but legally there is very little that can be 
done. 


On the other hand, the tenure teacher who as- 
signs Catcher in the Rye or 1984 or any other 
controversial book for class study can be de 
fended through hearings, and even court proce- 
dure, because tenure status assures that specifie 
procedures will be followed which protect the 
individual teacher against dismissal for capri- 
cious and unreasonable causes. 

In addition to securing fair dismissal proce- 
dures, there are a number of measures that edu- 
cators use to protect freedom to teach and free: 
dom to learn, including protection against cett 
sorship. 


l. Local associations can induce local boards of 
education to adopt specific policies for han. 
dling controversial. matters. Recently I met with 
a local association committee in the Southwest 
that was deeply disturbed because a parent had 
made a vigorous pretest against a teacher in 
an open board meeting, and a board member 
had taken a position concerning the protest 
without the teacher having heard anything 
about it beforehand or being given any op- 
portunity to present and to report the facts 
in the case. What had happened was that a 
youngster had brought a copy of a Saturday 
Evening Post editorial to class, the one that 
referred to a recent presidential candidate as 
a “wild man,” and the teacher had read the 
editorial aloud to the class. Now there may be 
some question of judgment in reading such an 
editorial aloud in the candidates home state 
under any circumstances, But this was an ex- 
perienced teacher who was highly respected 
in the community. The class had been inter- 
ested in materials concerning both of the 
principal candidates in the political race, and 
the teacher actually used this editerial ag an 
example of biased material as compared with 
accurate reporting. The school administration 
and the board of education stood firm in hack 
of the teacher, but the teachers themselves 
wanted to he sure that procedures were estab- 
lished to prevent a repetition of the unforta- 
nate publicity that grew out ef newspaper re- 
porting of the board meeting where the charges 
were discussed with only one point of view 
presented. Adequate written policies, known to 
all affected by them and officially adapted by 
the governing board, are a basic safeguard to 
freedom to read and freedom to learn. 

2. Boards of education need not only policies, but 
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also procedures, for dealing with censors and 
other critics. Perhaps you will recall a pro- 
tracted controversy in Scarsdale, New York, 
when a group of people protested vigorously, 
noisily, and at great length against the use of 
certain books in the school libraries and class- 
rooms. Week after week the board spent many 
hours listening to individuals protesting the 
books. Finally the community became aroused, 
and many outstanding citizens came to the 
support of the schools and the board of edu- 
cation. In the final analysis it was found that 
the protestors really consisted of a committee 
of only seven persons who had been monopo- 
lizing the time of the board; although they 
professed to represent a large group, actually 
the great rank and file of the community was 
opposed to their point of view. Every board 
should have procedures so that the public may 
present its point of view to the board, but so 
that no group will be allowed to take an 
inordinate amount of time and attention to the 
detriment of the ongoing program of the 
schools, 

Local professional teachers associations have 
organized professional rights and responsibili- 
ties committees in thousands of school districts 
today. At one time it was necessary to set up 
special committees and procedures for dealing 
with specific problems such as censorship, but 
today many local professional groups are ready 
to move quickly in support of a teacher, a 
book, or a procedure that has been unjustly 
attacked. Valuable time is lost, and often the 
critic’s point of view gains support that it does 
not deserve, when there is no agency imme- 
diately available to deal with the problem and 
assure a fair hearing and adequate presenta- 
tion of the facts in the case. 

Teachers have learned the importance of know- 
ing who their friends are, and of working with 
them in good times as well as in times of 
difficulty. Academic freedom is only one phase 
of the whole broad spectrum of freedoms. No 
intelligent newspaper editor or reporter needs 
to be told that academic freedom is closely 
related to freedom of the press; if access to 
different points of view can be excluded from 
the schools, it will very soon be excluded from 
the press. Librarians understand that the free- 
dom to read and freedom of access to ma- 
terials are as important in the schools as they 
are in libraries, if not more so; if the censors 
can control what books are permitted in the 
classrooms, they will also control what books 
are available through the libraries. Minority 
groups are usually quick to realize that the 
efforts of any special interest group to prohibit 
points of view of which they don’t approve 
from discussion in the classroom are a threat 
to them; if any point of view can be excluded. 
then all points of view, except those espoused 
by the majority, can be excluded and educa- 


tion would become mere indoctrination. 

5. State professionel associations of educators 
have fought many cases in support of teachers. 
Some state associations have defense funds on 
which they can draw in order to carry cases 
to the courts. Skilled staff is availakle to ad- 
vise individuals and local associations who are 
haying difficulty with censors and unreasonable 
critics, 

6. The National Education Association through 
its policies and services effectively opposes cen- 
sorship. The NEA Journal and other publica- 
tions contain articles concerning censorship. 
The Commission on Professional Rights and 
Responsibilities has issued a number of ma- 
terials, and has provided reprints of materials 
by other organizations, concerning eensorship 
and related issues. 


So far as we have been able to learn, only one 
teacher has been awakened by the pounding at 
the door by the police in the dark of the night, 
with seizure and destruction of personal proper- 
ty, and with need to clear himself against gener- 
alized and mysterious charges. Others have 
suffered to a lesser degree and still others must 
expect to do so in the years ahead. This is one 
of the prices we pay for being a demoeracy and 
also being interested in protecting our young 
people from immoral and damaging iafluences. 
From time to time teachers undoubtedly have 
erred in judgment and have permitted young- 
sters access to materials for which they were not 
prepared, Such cases have been, almost without 
exception, errors of judgment and not of mali- 
cious intent. Our greatest danger is that self-ap- 
pointed guardians of the minds of youth, blinded 
by self-righteous confidence in their superior 
judgment as to what is best for others, will have 
two disastrous effects: 1) They will make the 
punishment so excessive that it does wot fit the 
crime and by their clamor distort situations so 
that emphasis will be placed on personalities 
rather than issues and the basic problems will 
be obscured; and 2) a condition of feur may be 
established so that students who need «pportuni- 
ty to become acquainted with varying points of 
view will be denied that opportunity and there- 
by become to some degree slanted and biased in 
their points of view. 

Librarians. teachers, legislators, representa- 
tives of the press, other major agencies-——each 
has an obligation to keep access to information 
and the search for truth available to all who are 
concerned. When we in the field of education 
fight for academic freedom, we fight not for 
teachers alone, but we do battle for areedom in 
general. The teachers’ lose would be a loss for 
all who love and recognize the importance of 
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freedom: Any victory against unreasonable, re- 
-ogtrietive forces is a victory for all of us. 


CENSORSHIP AS SEEN BY 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 


by Enid M. Olson, Director of Publica- 
tions and Public Relations, National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Last November the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English (NCTE) passed its third formal 
resolution in four years on the right of students 
to read. Thus it reaffirmed its policy statements 
on “Censorship and Controversy” of 1953 and 
“The Students’ Right to Read” of 1962. The res- 
olution last November began with the words, 
“Censorship of books is still a national prob- 
lem,” and ended with the words, “The schools 
must be allowed to teach books with a wide view 
of human experience.” 

When we returned to headquarters after the 
convention, a reporter from a national newspa- 
per called to ask, “But is censorship still a 
problem in the schools? Aren’t things better 
than they were in 1962 and 1963?” 

I was tempted to say “yes.” After all, the 
Texas Education Agency had reasserted its right 
to professional selection of textbooks, The Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, schools had maintained their 
right to keep controversial titles in the English 
classrooms, school libraries, and bookmobile. 
The superintendent in St. Louis had been able 
to insist on keeping Only Yesterday in their 
school libraries. And since then the Ilinois Edu- 
cation Association has affirmed the right of 
teachers to recommend reading lists. 

But you who read the Newsletter on Intellec- 
tual Freedom and the publications of the Freedom 
of Information Center know that things are not 
that much better. And as I told the reporter of 
the censorship incidents I recalled in 1964, I re- 
minded him, “These incidents, many or few, 
cause just as much tension and hardship for the 
people who are living through them.” 

The NCTE has always maintained that teach- 
ers and librarians have a right to teach students 
not to be afraid of ideas but to try to under- 
stand them, to test them, to learn to use them 
wisely. For truth often abides in new ideas. Loss 
of a single truth is not a “pick-it-up-next-time- 
around” thing. John Milton’s warning should 
haunt us: “... revolutions of ages doe not oft 

* recover the loss of a rejected truth, for want of 


: 


which whole Nations fare the worse .. .” 


Twenty years ago George Orwell said this in a 
public address: 


. the destruction of intellectual liberty cripples 
the journalist, the sociological writer, the historian, 
the novelist, the critic, and the poet, in that order 

. if the liberal culture that we have lived im 
since the Renaissance actually comes to an end, the: 
literary art will perish with it. 


That is why we English teachers, who are: 
dedicated to literature as a subject matter of our 
instruction, must insist on our students’ right to 
read literature—classical, historical, or contem~ 
porary. 

But one other thought which we have not usu- 
ally considered in this context has kept intrad- 
ing itself upon me since I attended a meeting of 
the Committee on Free Speech of the Speech 
Association of America last month. English: 
teachers are dedicated also to oral and written’. 
composition as a subject matter of our instruc~ 
tion. In trying to teach students to speak, and: 
write well, we guarantee—or I hope we do- 
their freedom to say what they believe. We hold 
them responsible only for fidelity to fact, adhere 
ence to logic, clarity of expression, and awaré~ 
ness of the rights of their audience. If they hold. 
to those criteria, we tell them, they earn for 
themselves our heritage of free speech, And if 
they earn the right to freedom of speech, dare: 
we let anyone deny them the right to read what 
others have said before them? 


GRAPES OF WRATH IN THE 
VINEYARD OF ILLITERACY 


by Robert F. Lucid, Executive Secretary. 
American Studies Association 


If one is properly to understand how a certain 
development has taken place in American law 
concerning literature and obscenity, and if one 
is to understand further why the work of librari- 
ans, teachers of literature, and other strugglers 
in the vineyard of illiteracy has about it a cer- 
tain atmosphere of irony, one must first distin- 
guish between our culture and its art. Our cuk 
ture is a community of institntions, organized: 
into a vast and many-chambered system, iw 
which most individuals find, or have found for 
them, a function, The relationship between the 
individual and the system of institutions im 
which he exists is dynamic, and in a society se 
filled with power as our own it is usually the 
most vital single relationship maintained by the 
individual. Sometimes he creates works of art 
directly in response to this relationship, works 
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which are analytic of it or, more broadly, ana- 
lytie of the relationship as it is maintained by 
people who do not respond to it as artists. 
Whether the art which an individual produces in 
the face of institutional vitality is about institu- 
tions, however, or whether it is about nature, or 
God. or something else, such art is, from an in- 
stitational point of view, nonfunctional. That is, 
it has no function in the process of creating or 
maistaining society’s institutions. Its function is 
merely to create an emotional response within 
individual perceivers of it. A consequence of 
art’s nonfunctional character is that it is gener- 
ally ignored in the culture. 

The reason most nonartists in the culture ig- 
nore art is that the potency of the culture’s in- 
stitutions tends to transfix the attention of the 
individual. Being transfixed he regards the insti- 
tutienally nonfunctional as irrelevant to the 
realty of his own experience. He is wrong—at- 
tacks upon the basic principles and practices of 
one’s life are not irrelevant to one’s life—but his 
mistaken notion has permitted a curious phe- 
nomenon to develop: A major institution of his 
cultare, operating in the vacuum of his in- 
difference and directed by kinds of individuals 
quite extraordinary in their institutional charac- 
ter, has set out to protect the culture’s artistic 
integrity. American law, since the Ulysses deci- 
siom but especially since the mid-1950’s, has 
more and more pointedly been shaped to defend 
the right of the individual to create, and the 
conwomitant right of individuals to enjoy, what- 
ever artistic forms the human imagination could 
brirgz to realization, Constantly, legal opinion 
accelerates in this direction, each opinion sur- 
passing the last in recognizing how imaginative 
creativity resists institutional direction. Were it 
not for a growing rage in some artists at the 
indifference of the public to the artistic experi- 
ence~-a rage which drives the artist at times to 
sities of provocation which even the most 
benign jurists must lag behind--the happy sepa- 
ratien of worlds might continue indefinitely. But, 
given the dependable ability of potentially hos- 
tile forces to seek each other out, I think one 
can expect the future to reveal something con- 
siderably less than peaceful coexistence. 

Meanwhile, within the culture, life goes on. 
Librarians, teachers of literature, and intricately 
motivated publishers keep trying to roll back 
the darkness and to convince that vile body, the 
great American public, that literature is a pro- 
found experience. Though the missionaries don’t 
always agree on the question of which books 
ougit to be read, one often hears that the work 
produced by the artists of one’s own generation 
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has special claim to the attention and ofers spe- 
cial if sometimes unsettling possibilities. Modern 
or classic, however, English or translated, the 
product doesn’t move very well. For various rea- 
sons, literature courses in schools cominue to 
contain many students, but the real number of 
people who read fiction of any consequence, 
compared to the number of people who are tech- 
nically literate, is almost negligibly small. Any 
community librarian knows that for every two 
people who enter the door seeking the powerful, 
twenty come in after the trivial, twenty more 
come after data designed to facilitate their insti- 
tutional skills, and the rest are there te get out 
of the rain. Much more to the point, of course, 
is the fact that, statistically speaking, almost no- 
body goes there at all. 

But what if that should change? What if the 
great body of literate Americans were to he 
brought into contact with the more controversial 
of our modern writers: with Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover, Tropic of Capricorn, Naked Lanch, or 
Last Exit to Brooklyn? What if Herzog, Another 
Country, and An American Dream wene really 
to penetrate most of the homes in most of the 
communities, instead of being shelved with the 
literary fringe? I should think it obvious that 
the response would be one of profoundly antag- 
onistic reprisal. 

The issue, after all, which our legal institution 
has dealt with so uncharacteristically, is obscen- 
ity. It takes no great insight to recognize that 
the sexually unconventional, in a very great deal 
of modern literature, is employed by the artist 
either directly to attack the sensibilities of the 
reader—sensibilities which seem to the artist to 
have been debased by institutional relationships 
—or, as in the gentler work of Saul Bellow, at 
least to create an atmosphere of absurdity 
around the pretentions of the institution-riddled 
individual. Well, what is the reaction of the in- 
stitutionalized man to be when he finds the most 
elementary~-which is to say the sexual—~-founda- 
tions of his world being attacked, ridiculed, con- 
descended to, and caricatured? Surely the most 
optimistic librarian, the most sanguine television 
literature teacher might pause on the point. Isn’t 
the probability manifest that his reaction would 
be to bring institutional pressure—presumably 
political in character—against writer, publisher, 
bookseller, librarian, and teacher? 

Yet publisher, bookseller, librarian, and 
teacher, not to speak of the writer, strive daily 
to bring the event about. When all is sgid, they 
can do nothing else. But the prudence which 
leads the American Library Association. for ex- 
ample, to prepare in advance for the conse- 
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_ quences of such efforts, by securing legal coun: 
sel and expert advice on how to respond to po- 
litical attacks from various sources in the com: 
munity, is reassuring to observe. Professional 
associations of teachers. publishers, and other in- 
terested parties (the writer, as always, poses a 
special problem) are well advised to study and 
cooperate in such efforts. In doing so they ac- 
knowledge the potentially devastating political 
implications of the Supreme Court’s action in 
this area, and realistically foreshadow the fact 
that if and when the work of America’s artists 
really reaches America, we can look forward to 
no cultural love feast. We can expect a fight. 


A TRUSTEE’S THOUGHTS ON 
CENSORSHIP 


by Charles E. Reid, President, American 
Library Trustee Association 


What I am concerned about in the realm of in- 
tellectual freedom is that trustees and lay people 


alike have not analyzed seriously the so-called 


censorship problem, understood fully the his- 


tory of censorship and the implications and 


ramifications of censorship, and then related 
them to their library policies and philosophy of 
library serivees based on firm personal convic- 
tions. 

Needless to say, there are numerous aids to 
assist in doing this. A number of years ago, 
ALA’s statement on the Freedom to Read had a 
tremendous impact on publie library philosophy. 
That many boards of trustees debated and then 
approved the adoption of this policy is one of 
immeasurable pride to all those involved in li- 
brary service. 

Trustees must be aware of their responsibility 
in the political and legal processes of govern- 
ment and be prepared to take a leadership role 
in order to assure that library services will be 
maintained to provide an honest cross-section of 
thought with complete freedom. 

But even with these tremendous strides, we 
have failed to nullify or conquer those who re- 
strict the written word. It is to the credit of the 
general populace that, when battles are fought 
for intellectual freedom, more often freedom is 
the victor. 

In my library life and my board of education 
life for the past ten or twelve years, I have only 
had to fight one such major battle, although 
there have been minor skirmishes. This was in 
the early stages of development of the library in 

*Paramus, New Jersey, when a particularly ar- 
ticulate and respected ex-Army officer, repre- 


senting the American Legion, gave the library 
board of trustees a list of books he felt should 
be on the library shelves as well as a list of 
those he felt should be removed. Because of the 
courageous endeavor of the librarian, together 
with the aid of a knowledgeable board of trus- 
tees and the assistance of many lay people. the 
fighting was short and the library’s victory final. 
No doubt, the fact that at the time I was also 
commander of the V.F.W. helped to some de 
gree, 

It seems to me that those who question the 
ability of the average individual to place in 
proper perspective the varied books with which 
he may come in contact and read, question the 
ability of the average individual to face the real- 
ities of life itself. No one of us, at some time in 
our life, has not been exposed or subjected to 
cruelty, perversion, filth, and radical and minor- 
ity thinking, just as no one of us has not been 
exposed to beauty, a firm endoctrination of the 
social mores, and the ethics and history of our 
cultures. There is often more “pornography” in 
the plebeian literature of the newspaper and the 
newsstand world than there is in any of the so- 
called “questionable books” which have been the 
victim of censors. 

The person who reads seldom limits himself to 
one area of thought, and the diversity of his 
thought processes generally serves to give him 
proper perspective. It is our duty, as trustees of 
libraries, to assure that our collections, estab- 
lished through policies of book selection accord- 
ing to professional standards, encompass the 
world of thought fairly and without emphasis. 
One cannot appreciate beauty without the op- 
portunity to relate it to the ugly: one cannot ap- 
preciate that which is legal and moral without a 
knowledge of what happens to those who have 
ignored the legal and the moral, and the condi- 
tions under which each are to be considered. 

It has been said, “The price of freedom is 
eternal vigilance”; so it is in the field of intellec- 
tual freedom. The meetings we have held here 
certainly will not solve the problems of censer- 
ship, which we have lived with for as long as 
men have been able to document society's prog 
ress, but they make us aware of the need for 
this constant vigilance. They do assure that we 
will continually evaluate our thinking relative to 
the freedom to read. They will assure that we 
will continually fight as vigorously for that 
which we believe in as those who seek to take 
this freedom away. 

To me, it is unthinkable that our great nation, 
which has seen such great progress through the 
philosophy that it has the responsibility to edu- 





cate its people to the maximum of their abilities, 
sheuld ever become a part of limiting this edu- 
cation to that which “appears” acceptable to 
awe one group at any one given time. Perhaps 
our national passion for conformity breeds an 
atmosphere conducive to censorship. Many as- 
perts of the social revolution in which we are 
ceatinually engaged would be considered almost 
treasonous by some of our forefathers, who 
themselves seemed radical and treasonous, in 
according to the general philosophy of 
times. 

; it is well to be made aware of the tremen- 
advantages of the broadening society in 
which we live, it is also advantageous to be 
ade aware of the potential dangers to which 
we, as individuals, may subject ourselves in es- 
tablishing this society. Only by the evaluation of 
beth elements can we truly embark upon the 
Great Society spoken of in these times. 

ï can offer no great, profound thought in this 
fight for intellectual freedom, I can offer no re- 
medy specific enough to erase the evils of cen- 
ses both biased and well-meaning. I can only 
offer my own personal thoughts and beliefs, and 
pledge myself and those with whom I may come 
im contact and be able to influence, to evaluate 
amd consider the dire results of the potential re- 
striction of the mind. A good deal of work can 
be done on the part of all of us to promote high- 
er standards by publishers, journalists, and au- 
thors, standards based on honesty and integrity, 
sc that we have a realistic knowledge of those 
persons and aspects of our society present, past 
and future, good and evil, right and wrong, 
moral and immoral, thoughtful and thoughtless. 
If we do this, there can be no need for fear by 
awyone. 





turn, 








THE PUBLIC ORGANIZES FOR THE 
FIGHT ON CENSORSHIP 


bw Harold F. Flanders, Chairman, New 
Jersey Committee for the Right to Read 


Te representing the readers’ point of view in re- 
gerd to censorship, I should first qualify the ex- 
perience which fits us for this task. The name of 
our group is the New Jersey Committee for the 
Réght to Read. We are but ten months old, and 
we number upwards of 75 members, made up of 
dsctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs, and, I sus- 
pect, a few of the second-line categories as well. 
Taere are among us many offspring of all ages. 
Our group formed for the purpose of offset- 
tiag local censorship on a local basis since we 
had seen how interlopers are treated when sug- 
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gesting solutions to problems in communities 
other than their own. We have learned we can 
be of most assistance by offering orgenizational 
knowledge, research effort, speakers, and en- 
couragement to the people who share our con- 
cern about censorship in communities. where it 
springs up. We are not a membership organiza- 
tion essentially, but we can help stimulate the 
formation of such groups in affected communi- 
ties. 

We have found that the biggest problem for 
the newly formed group is deciding where to 
draw the line. Many views are held among those 
of our persuasion, as is the case among those we 
oppose. So we have settled simply ow the line 
which the law draws. If a book is judged porno- 
graphic in due process, then out it goes. If not, 
leave it alone. We may differ individually, but 
this seems a safe and reasonable departure point 
as a group. 

When we get into action, the most frustrating 
experience-—one we have not yet learned to cope 
with—is the attempt to establish dialogue be- 
tween the local censorship groups and ourselves. 
Getting a confrontation is exceedingly difficult; 
but even when one occurs, we haven’t discovered 
how really to communicate with each other, pos- 
sibly because we tend toward the use of logical, 
reasonable, intellectual arguments and they tend 
to argue from the emotional point of view. We 
simply seem to talk past each other. I would 
hope that academic groups, such as the ALA, 
who are far more informed on such matters than 
we, might be able to help discover how to bridge 
this gap. 

Now for mechanics. What seems to work best 
in the fight we make? Several instances have 
reinforced our feeling that exposure is the best 
policy. Thanks to a favorable press the notices 
are, on the whole, very helpful. If our position is 
right, then exposure to the public of the meth- 
ods and intentions of censorship greups must 
work in our favor. And they frequently help us 
by their utterances. Woodrow Wilson once said: 
“The greatest freedom of speech is the greatest 
safety, because if a man is a fool the best thing 
to do is to encourage him to advertise the fact 
by speaking.” Our opponents seem to sense this 
fact also since they work quietly where possible, 
and one of our most difficult problems lies in 
unearthing the specifics of their activities. 

We feel that the offensive girly magazines, 
about which they raise the largest hve and cry, 
should be considered a symptom, one which 
serves a purpose in keeping the communities’ 
eyes focused on the disease. Were the various 
censorship groups successful in sweeping this 
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low-grade reading material under the rug, soci; 
ety could all too easily lose sight of the graver, 
more basic problems underlying such displays. 
Until we arrive at a better balanced, healthier 
attitude toward sex, this kind of merchandise 
will probably continue to be profitable. 

The censorship battle, as citizens presently 
are viewing it in the communities, probably will 
not be won until the so-called newsstand smut 
virtually disappears, but only because it is no 
longer profitable. Escalation seems to be inevita- 
ble since, when citizens start worrying in this 
area, the anxiety spreads until textbooks, li- 
braries, and newspapers are affected in varying 
degrees. It is not a matter of whether the li 
brarian is involved in a local censorship fight, it 
is mote accurately a matter of how soon and to 
what degree, If, in the educator’s attempts to 
spread literacy, he exposes increasingly large 
numbers of relatively unsophisticated people to 
new ideas, it is perfectly reasonable to expect 
the volume of anxieties to rise. Now if this is so, 
it behooves us to look at how we in the commu- 
nity and you in the American Library Associa- 
tion might “use” each other in the best sense of 
the word, We are fighting grass fires in the hope 
of putting them out before they get too large. If 
we win on the news dealer level, then boards of 
education or library trustees are less likely to 
become involved. Hopefully, we may quell the 
riot before it gets to you. That is, we might if 
there were enough of us. Perhaps this is where 
you can come in, : 

It’s probable that any community where cen- 
sorship makes an appearance has among its 
number several thoughtful people who are dis- 
tarbed by such a trend; but they are unorga- 
nized, don’t know each other, and doubtless un- 
derestimate the combined strength of their feel- 
ing. Your librarian probably knows the liberal 
elements in the community and could be instru- 
mental in getting them together to explore their 
feelings and possible courses of action. Such 
little groups, being unknown, have no particular 
stature or respectability in the community, but 
your organization has and might share it. These 
groups have little knowledge about the problem 
or-its cure; your research should help them. The 
librarian’s contacts may be instrumental in pro- 
viding money or services for the fledgling group, 
both required to keep them alive. Through the 
resources in your association, it may be possible 
to furnish organizational advice, meeting places, 
speakers, and forums for confrontation. Your ex- 
perience in these matters may enable you to 
furnish valuable assistance in ways we cannot 
even imagine, and none of these need necessarily 


put you in the very forefront of a community 
battle. 

Above all, it is very comforting to those of us 
in the community just starting out to realize 
that there are people around like you who share 
our views and are willing to back us in seme 
ways. We feel that man is perfectable, that he is 
more good than bad. If he is ever going to make 
it, there must be growth and development. His- 
tory shows that a climate of freedom offers the 
best opportunity for growth and development. 
With these positive assumptions about the na- 
ture of man, a clear case can be made that a 
free flow of information is essential to our prog: 
ress, 

Alan Barth, in his book, The Price of Liberty 
(Viking), says it well: “If there is a danger 
from the outcasts of society who violate the law, 
there is also the danger from the law-abiding, 
who in an excess of anxiety may jettison liberty 
for the sake of safety. When people become 
indifferent to civil liberties for all, they are well 
on the way toward losing them. A free society 
cannot be a riskless society.” 


A RESOURCE IN THE FIGHT 
AGAINST CENSORSHIP 


by Nancy Baker, General Manager, Free- 
dom of Information Center 


The Freedom of Information Center is not only 
willing to work with the American Library As- 
sociation and others against censoring tactics, 
but is prepared to work for these groups. I am 
pleased to tell you today about the nation’s only 
clearinghouse and research center devoted to in- 
formation problems and the unique services it 
offers. 

The center, begun in 1958 and located at the 
University of Missouri in Columbia, collects ma- 
terials on actions by government, media, and so- 
ciety that affect the flow and content of informa- 
tion—local, state, national, and international. To 
collect this information the center clips more 
than fifteen major daily newspapers, about 200 
periodicals, as well as bulletins and newsletters 
from media associations and organizations, This 
clipped information goes into some 600 major 
files and an unknown number of specific case 
files. To prepare for this particular conference, 
for example, it was necessary for me to read 
over thirteen files—censorship of books and its 
many case files (Tropic of Cancer, Candy, etc.), 
criticism of libraries, economic controls of li- 
braries, textbook censorship, obscenity~pornog- 
raphy, state book controls, censorship/popular 
dialogue, etc. 
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“hese files are studied and the findings are 
published. Printed bimonthly is the Fol Digest. 
In the latest Digest issue some of the stories are 
“Extremist Groups Pressure California Li- 
breries,” “Medical Academy Asks Smut Study 
by FBI,” “Obscenity Laws Undergo Review in 
Two States,” and “Biology Textbooks Survive 
Charges of Atheism,” which should indicate well 
the center’s interest in this important field. 

Each Digest features an annotated bibliogra- 
phe of periodicals relating to flow-of-information 
preblems, as well as law review articles from 
across the nation. A separate law review filing 
section is maintained, as well as cabinets for 
has, slides, and tapes, ete. 

Also published are two monographs a month 
~—~raore than 130 to date. Of particular interest 
to this group would be an 8-page one published 
in December 1964, “Pressures on the Libraries.” 

All of these publications are sent free to any- 
one requesting to be on the center’s mailing list 
(close to 1500). Charges are asked only for bulk 

rs and for handling mailing costs where en- 
tire back files of publications are requested. The 
cemter services all requests for information 
whether from high school students, bar associa- 
tions, or librarians. The most common and eas- 
iest to fill is for past publications. Common, 
toc. are requests for bibliographies or for arti- 
eles cited in center publications. 

The center, with no university or other outside 
financial help beyond several small grants, sup- 
ports itself through an annual sustaining mem- 
bership program conducted almost entirely 
threugh direct mail, Suggested fees range from 
$25 to $100, although no limit is set. The cen- 
ters director is a journalism professor who 
counts the time devoted to the center as donated. 
The paid staff consists of one full-time office 
maaager and six or so part-time graduate and 
undergraduate assistants, 

Each year the center’s Freedom of Informa- 












tion Conference brings together communication 
workers and critics for their observations on 
such conflicts of communication, governmental, 
and social interests as may be of current con- 
cern. The 1963 conference explored pressures 
and censorship blows aimed at books and school 
reading lists. Last year’s theme dealt with movie 
censorship and was cosponsored by the Motion 
Picture Association of America. The center- 
ALA relationship was begun several vears ago 
when the center was able to help praduce the 
Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom for the ALA 
during a period when it might otherwise have 
been discontinued. 


PETER JENNISON, executive directer of the 
National Book Committee, chairman of 
the panel discussion, ended the session 
with a challenging suggestion: 


We have been warned several times at this 
conference, and the evidence is growing, that we 
may be facing a coalition of the Citizens for De- 
cent Literature groups with politically motivated 
groups whose purpose is also to abridge free in- 
quiry and the freedom to read. Perhaps we 
should therefore consider seriously a censortium 
of organizations committed to the defense of 
these principles. The National Book Committee 
will shortly reconvene its Commission on the 
Freedom to Read to try to give substance to the 
recommendations in the Merton-McKeon-Gell- 
horn report. I believe the National Baok Com- 
mittee might also welcome the resporsibility— 
reflecting as it does education, business, and 
communications, as well as writing, pablishing, 
library service, and bookselling—of providing the 
rallying point for this NATO of the mind, this 
Intellectual Freedom Treaty Organization. 

At the very least, let us not leave this confer- 
ence, as so many diplomats depart from interna- 
tional conferences, with fat documents and slim 
hopes. coe 


FARRAR, STRAUS & GIROUX. 
publishers of Ariel, Bell, and Vision Books, 


look forward to seeing you at BOOTH 347 
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Discussion Group Recommendations 


The participants met in four discussion groups 
at intervals throughout the conference. Group 1 
was asked to outline concrete proposals, policies, 
and procedures jor a program of legal assistance 
to libraries in supporting the Library Bill of 
Rights. Groups 2, 3, and 4 were asked to find ways 
of giving direct and practical assistance to librari- 
ans. The discussion group leaders, all members 
of the Intellectual Freedom Committee, were: 
Group l, Archie McNeal; Group 2, Ernest Miller; 
Group 3, Everett Moore; Group 4, Ervin Gaines. 


Discussion Group 1 


It is recommended that: 


1. A full-time legal counsel of ALA who will 
devote time wholly to support of the Library Bill 
of Rights with special emphasis on defense 
against censorship action be appointed to be a 
member of headquarters staff and to be respon- 
sible to the executive director. Counsel should 
work closely with and be responsive to the needs 
recognized by the ALA Intellectual Freedom 
Committee. Duties suggested: 


a. Compile list of volunteer attorneys who may be 
available for aid and consultation in combatting cen- 
sorship in local communities. Lists of attorneys avail- 
able at ACLU headquarters in New York may be one 
source. Results of questionnaire and other inquiries 
by ALTA may be source of information of lawyers 
whe are members of boards of trustees. =: 

b. Distribute information on current censorship 
legal activity to local attorneys and attorneys on 
hoards of trustees as noted above, 

c. Provide counseling service to local libraries and 
intellectual freedom committees, national, state, and 
county, as requested and provide for retaining counsel 
when situation goes beyond consulting stage. 

d. File friend-of-the-court briefs in censorship 
cases when deemed advisable. 

e. Act as spokesman for ALA in opposing censor- 
ship utilizing all communication media. 





2. ALA and state library associations strength- 
en effectiveness of intellectual freedom commit- 
tees at national and state levels by giving them 
blanket authority to act in the name of the Asso- 
elation in censorship cases without being obliged 
to request executive board approval in each case. 

3. The Executive Board of ALA explore the 
possibility of providing job financial security for 
the individual librarian whose job may be jeop- 
ardized by resistance to censorship activity. A 





grant from a foundation or suppert in terms of 
job potential in large library systems are two 
possible sources for this insurance. 

4. In view of the urgency of the need for the 
establishment of the program outlined in Reco 
mendation I, an amount of $2 be included in 
dues collection of every member of the Associa 
tion earmarked exclusively for the implement 
tion of this program. We feel that this provisien 
affects and supports every member of the ALi. 





Discussion Group 2 
Tt is recommended that: 


1. The most important step in preparing to Ge 
battle against the tendencies toward censorshia 
in our time is the identification of individual 
and groups within the community who can be 
depended upon to speak up on the side of it 
tellectual freedom when an issue arises. This 
should mean formally organized Friends of 4 
Library when possible, but informal identifica: 
tion of, talking with, and convincing key ingi- 
viduals in the community are useful al : 
social workers, booksellers, editors, teachers, pre- 
fessors, ministers. As imposing a list as possible 
should be credited. 

2. ALA promote the organization of Freedom 
to Read Committees within other local organize 
tions and the membership of librarians on such 
committees. Examples: state CLU chapters, PTA 
councils, state teachers associations, Leagues of 
Women Voters, councils of churches, ete., alse 
as imposing a list as possible. 

3. State intellectual freedom committees om 
ganize corps of professional consultants who caw 
assist, professionally and legally, local librarian: 
in distress, 

4. State intellectual freedom committees or 
state library extension agencies should have loaw 
and sale stocks of relevant documents, bibliog: 
raphies, and procedures for immediate availabil: 
ity to local librarians, teachers, and others whe 
may need them. 

5. Segregation of books on a closed shelf be 
cause of their ideas, rather than for their physi 
cal protection only, is a form of labeling ang 
contrary to the principles of intellectual freedom. 

6. The need for providing librarians with pro- 
cedures for effective handling of censorious ac- 
tivities as they arise be explored, with emphasis 
on the need for remaining calm, obtaining time 
for careful consideration, and sympathetic listen» 
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ing te the position of those who object to ma- 
terials in libraries. 

7. When an issue is joined, immediate and 
full publicity should be given in local press, wire 
serviees, book trade press, and library press. 

8. Because of the special concern librarians 
have for intellectual freedom for children, early 
convening of a similar conference to work toward 
a cousensus on the extent to which access of 
children to adult materials should be guided is 
mecessary. 

9, The library profession work toward a sys- 
tem af tenure which would protect competent 
librarians from unjust treatment. Devices like 
certitcation of libraries, censure of offending in- 
stitutions (a la AAUP), pressure of state and 
local professional associations, and state tenure 
legislation should be considered and imple- 
mented. 

16 ALA work toward a national secretariat 
supperted by a variety of national associations 
to establish a central information service, a corps 
of professional, public relations, and legal con- 
sultants, organized to provide prompt on-the-spot 
assiszance to local librarians, in many instances 
through the help of previously recruited local 
consaltants, 








Discussion Group 3 
It is recommended that ALA: 


1l. Undertake the development of a Librarian’s 
Bill of Responsibilities which would state the 
obligations of every librarian to carry out the 
primeiples enunciated in the Library Bill of 
Rights. As Frederick Wagman has pointed out, 
“Libraries must be the agents for the dissemina- 
tiom of new and daring ideas, and of controver- 
sial and unpopular opinion.” Librarians, there- 
fore. must accept the responsibility for maintain- 
ing the library as a free agency for access to 
ideas and information. 

2. a) Pursue energetically the means for di- 
rect cooperation with other groups and organiza- 
tions with which we can make common cause in 
defending intellectual freedom. Included would 
be such groups as: National Council for Teachers 
of English, National Education Association, 
American Civil Liberties Union, American Book 
Publishers Council, American Jewish Congress, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Na- 
tiowal Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, Authors Guild, Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Freedom of Information Cen- 
ter; National Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, and other social action, education, and 
religious organizations. ALA should urge state 
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and regional associations to work closely with 
local branches of these groups. b) Recommend 
to the National Book Committee the establish- 
ment of a coalition of organizations comcerned 
with the freedom to read. 

3. Establish an office to promote and protect 
the interests of intellectual freedom. This office 
should assume the responsibility for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of information about 
problems of censorship and other pressures tend- 
ing to undermine the freedom of libraries to pro- 
vide full and varied materials for all the people 
they serve. This office should be ready to give 
assistance through state and regional associations 
or directly to individual librarians where it is 
needed. This office would develop programs for 
providing appropriate legal and financial advice 
and assistance. This office would seek to coordi- 
nate the intellectual freedom programs of the 
local, state, and regional library associations. It 
would be responsible for wider distribution of 
the Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom. 

4. Sponsor a group insurance plan for librar 
ians, similar to those available to other profes- 
sional groups, for the protection of these who 
are deprived of employment as a result of the 
exercise of their professional responsibilities in 
upholding the Library Bill of Rights. This plan 
should provide for salary continuation and legal 
fees. 

5. Make a study of the principle of aecredita- 
tion of public libraries which would enable the 
ALA to recognize the success or failure of li- 
braries to achieve the standards of free access to 
ideas and information implied in the library Bill 
of Rights. Policies and procedures of such or- 
ganizations as the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors should be studied for possible 
application in cases of library censorship and 
other pressures against the freedom to read, 
where the security or the authority of librarians 
is jeopardized. 

6. Stimulated by findings of the Fiske study, 
undertake a study to determine the prevalence 
of internal censorship in libraries. 


Discussion Group 4 
Tt is recommended that: 


1. No preconditions be placed on the availa- 
bility of books for adults. The suitability of ma- 
terial for minors should not determine selection 
for adults. 

2. Library associations become actively in- 
volved in all questions of censorship at the local 
level. 

3. Information on intellectual freedom be made 
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available through: distribution of the Intellectual 
Freedom Newsletter to ALA membership; estab- 
lishing an intellectual freedom award; publiciz- 
ing successful as well as “horror story” intellec- 
tual freedom incidents; gathering intellectual 
freedom facts and cases beyond library field; 
determining how legal aid and moral support 
can be provided for those in difficulty; and pro- 
viding articles to legal and other journals on in- 
tellectual freedom problems. 

4, ALA engage in political activity by lining 
up local people willing to speak for books under 
attack and using TV, radio, papers, etc., to pub- 
licize through spot announcements freedom to 


‘read and libraries, 


5. ALA develop a defense fund which will be 
available to defend librarians who become legally 
invelved and develop coordination with national 
legal services. 

6. ALA cooperate with like organizations in 
edueation and action on intellectual freedom 
matters. National action at the top level should 
be translated into local action through state and 
jocal membership. An integral part of this pro- 
gram should be to formulate intellectual freedom 
committees in all states and get them ready to 
function in case of need. 

7. Library schools be encouraged to include 


intellectual freedom units in their curricula. Pre- 
pare experimental method sessions and case 
books for such use because emotional as well as 
intellectual involvement is required to succeed. 

8. ALA promote research in the intellectual 
freedom field and formulate questions for inter- 
disciplinary research. 

9, Radio and TV stations be encouraged to use 
the intellectual freedom theme as story lines in 
such programs as Mr. Novak and The Defenders. 

10. ALA request publishers, foundations, etes 
to support efforts, or assess the members of co- 
operating organizations for support. 

11. ALA reaffirm the basic responsibility of 
libraries to provide the resources for and èm- 
courage the unfettered and inquiring mind 
through discussion groups, ete. 

12. ALA set up a central office to handle cth- 
sorship matters headed by a person skilled in 
public relations. 

13. In rem proceedings be studied with the 
view toward maximizing their use in place of 
proceedings against individuals which tend to be 
destructive of character. 

14. A request be sent to ALA’s Editorial Comi 
mittee at the Midwinter Meeting that the pro: 
ceedings of the Intellectual Freedom Conference 
be published with the least possible delay. 





LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Council of the American Library Associa- 
tion reaffirms its belief in the following basic 
policies which should govern the services of all 
libraries: 

1. As a responsibility of library service, books 
and other reading matter selected should be cho- 
sen for values of interest, information and en- 
lightenment of all the people of the community. 
In no case should any book be excluded because 
of the race or nationality or the political or reli- 
gious views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable pro- 
vision of material presenting all points of view 
concerning the problems and issues of our times, 
international, national, and local; and books or 
other reading matter of sound factual authority 
should not be proscribed or removed from li- 
brary shelves because of partisan or doctrinal 
disapproval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by 
volunteer arbiters of morals or political opinion 
or by organizations that would establish a coer- 
cive concept of Americanism, must be chal- 
lenged by libraries in maintenance of their 
responsibility to provide public information and 


enlightenment through the printed word. 

4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation of 
allied groups in the fields of science, of educa» 
tion, and of book publishing in resisting all 
abridgment of the free access to ideas and full 
freedom of expression that are the tradition and 
heritage of Americans. 

5. The rights of an individual to the use of a 
library should not be denied or abridged bë 
cause of his race, religion, national origins or 
political views. 

6. As an institution of education for demo- 
cratic living, the library should welcome the use 
of its meeting rooms for socially useful and tul- 
tural activities and discussion of current public 
questions. Such meeting places should be avail. 
able on equal terms to all groups in the commu 
nity regardless of the beliefs and affiliations of 
their members. 


Adopted June 18, 1948, amended February 1, 1961, 
by the ALA Council. By official action of the Coun- 
cil on February 3, 1951, the Library Bill of Rights 
shall be interpreted to apply to all materials and 
media of communication used or collected by lb 
braries. 


End of Intellectual Freedom Conference Proceedings 




















THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


Sn GOG@by 


LIBRARIANS: now THAT NEW FUNDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE AVAILABLE, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD STOCK AND 
OPEN A NEW WORLD OF SOUND. 


LISTED BELOW ARE OUR DISCOUNTS 





Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 
University or Library 


Oer Discount Ranges from Send for Our 


BASIC CLASSICAL and 
‘ JAZZ RECORD 

: LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
WA- 

off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES | 

SUCH AS : 
CLASSICAL ° SEMI-CLASSICAL > 
OPERA * POPULAR + JAZZ + 





ACZORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 


r pacbeht es hacer ae FOLK MUSIC * SHOWS = PLAYS: | 
Geis MEGS Sin ca ROCK n ROLL © READINGS © | | 


300 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% OFF 





POETRY s COMEDY etc, etc, etc. | 


LIERARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schafiner 


SAM GOODY * 235 West 49th Street * New York, N.Y. 10019 
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Chemical Binding and Structure, J. E. Spice $3.95 


The Isoquinoline Alkaloids, 4 Course in Organic Chem- 
istry, K. W. Bentley $4.50 


Valuable An Introduction To Gas Discharges, 4. M. Howatson 
new scientific and 
technical titles for March, 


April and May 1965 in 





The World Of Oil, A. F. Fox $3. 
Exercises In Modern Mathematics, D, T. E. Mar en 


Graphs and Calculus, G. Ellerby $2.95 
The Language of Triangles, Vol. IT: A Secondary School 
Trigonometry, A. W. Crown $2.95 
The Changing Pattern of Distribution, Nicholas A. H, 
Stacey, and Aubrey Wilson $4.50 
Structural Theorems and Their Applications, B. G. Neal 


| THE COMMONWEALTH 


AND INTERNATIONAL Intreduction To Applied Thermodynamics, R, M n 
LIBRARY OF SCIENCE, don" To Ape ynamics, R. M. Hel 


How To Find Out In Chemistry, 4 Guide To Sources Of 


TECHN OLOGY, Information, C, R. Burman $2.95 

ti a A Concise Textbook Of Organic Chemistry, C. G. Lyons, 
EN GINEERIN G AND S. McLintock, and Nora H. Lumb $4.50. 

LIBERAL STUDIES _ Digital Computers In Action, A. D. Booth $1.95 

Mechanics Of Machines, Vol. 1, H. E. Barnacle $5.00 

Fuels and Fuel Technology, Filjred Francis $5.50 


Elementary Vectors, E. Folsterholme 


Organice Chemistry for General Degree Students, Vol. 1, 
P. W., G. Smith and A. R, Tatchell 





Two important new journals from PERGAMON PRESS 


EUROPEAN POLYMER JOURNAL 


Editor-in-chief M. Stacey, F. R. S. 
Executive Editor J. C. Bevington 


This important new journal presents authorita- 
tive original research papers by leading scientists 
belonging to all scientific disciplines concerned 
with polymers. Its comprehensive coverage of 
substances of high molecular weight is fully jus- 
tified by the growing interest in macromolecular 
substances, both natural and synthetic, and by the 
present academic, industrial and social impor- 
tance of such substances. Research material on 
the topical aspects of polymer science and tech- 
nology is reviewed and also current patent and 
economic positions dealing with polymers and 
related materials are discussed by those working 
in industrial research. 


Published quarterly $50.00 yearly 





$2.45 


$5.00 


EUROPEAN JOURNAL OF CANCER 


Editor H. J. Tagnon, Institut Jules Bordet, Brus- 
sels 

Consulting Editor for U. S. A. J, Leiter, National 
Institute of Health 


i 
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Presenting original research papers by world 
scientists dealing with the subject of cancer con- 
ceived in its broadest sense, including chemistry 
biology, biochemistry and pharmacology as well 
as carefully planned and scientifically executed 
clinical studies, this important new journal 
makes available complete scientific coverage of 
this fast developing field. The journal will also 
publish general reviews and editorial comments 
on subjects characterized by important and re- 
cent developments. 


Published quarterly $40.00 yearly 


The editors of these two new journals are assisted by distinguished International Editorial Advisory 


Boards 


Write for a complete listing of the 120 scientific and technical journals published by Pergamon Press 


and for information about subscription rates. 
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PERMAGON PRESS, INC. 


44-01 21st Street, Long Island City, New York 11101 








MIBVAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
FURNISHED WITH BUCKSTAFF'S ALUMINUM PREMIERE SERIES 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


UBLIIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS STONE HILL COLLEGE 
RARE BOOK ROOM CUSHING MARTIN LIBRARY 
URBANA, ILLINOIS NORTH EASTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
INDIANA-PURDUE EXTENSION LIBRARY WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
F@RT WAYNE, INDIANA GUNNISON, COLORADO 
OAKLAWN PUBLIC LIBRARY CITIZENS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
OAKLAWN, ILLINOIS WASHINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
MEMPHIS STATE UNIVERSITY ST. JOHN VIANNEY SEMINARY 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE MIAMI, FLORIDA 

OF 


= OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


See BUCKSTAFF Library Equipment (Tradition, Sculptura, Premiere 
series) at the 84th Annual Conference of ALA in Detroit. Booths 327-424 


THE BUCKSTAFF COMPANY—P.O. BOX 1100-—-OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 54902 


. 


FREE... 
catalog 
cards 

with each 


Book 
plus 


Now, for the first time, you will automatically receive a free set of cata- 
log cards for each title ordered from our catalog, unless you specify other- 
wise. If you order more than one copy of a title, you are entitled to an 
equal number of sets of cards at your request. 


SERVICE A new order processing method facilitates both your receipt 
of order and checking of invoice. This time-saving device is made possible 
by billing alphabetically by author. 


LIBRARY BINDINGS Follett Library Book Company strives to 
carry only the best books in its inventory. Current inventory is over 5,000 
titles. To make these outstanding books a greater value to the buyer, Follett 
prebinds titles they feel will not withstand the heavy duty school and library 
circulation in regular publishers’ binding. 


FREE CATALOG of over 5,000 titles will be sent upon request. This 


enables you to select your books more efficiently. 
ALL BOOK ORDERS ARE DELIVERED WITHIN 14 DAYS AFTER RECEIPT OF AN ORDER. 


VISIT FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK COMPANY'S BOOTH #331 IN DETROIT. 


FOLLETT LIBRARY BOOK COMPANY 
1018 W. Washington Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 60607 
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| A RECENT ADDITION 


Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
PARENTS & TEACHERS | Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
i 
| 


Some selected items from 


THE FAUTH GIFT 
MICHIGAN 
WRIT] 
EES 






American Library Assoc., Chicago, |I. 





ge Madison, Ga. 
* SPANISH 





Rockford Public Library, Rockford, Ill. 






Eo aa * FRENCH | Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
ethet PULITZER t GERMAN | Indianapolis Public Library, 


PRIZE WIN Indianapolis, Ind. 





f East Chicago Public Library, 






——" LANGUAGE RECORDS | East Chicago, Ind. 
FLABLE FOR CHILDREN | Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
j FIVE TO SEVEN, j Terre Haute, Ind. 
with on introduc ion by ES ) Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
; | New Orleans Public Library, 
—— MYSTERIES gd New Orleans, La. 4 
Ne Prince George Memorial Library, 


Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
hy 3 Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio ° 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 































Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If wou could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
youd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
mary uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
sigming needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
_..7urns out notices immediately. It’s a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
orisinal masters for offset printing. 


Ansone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
hardsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tiom is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. . 
See us at Booth 1048 
ALA Conference—July 4-8 
Cobo Hall, Detroit 





The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. * Chicago, Illinois 60610 






ANNOUNCING THE LATEST VOLUME 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD SERIES* 
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A MODERN HISTORY 
BY RHEA MARSH SMITH 


6x9V% c. 528 pages maps 
L.C. 65-15241 index $8.75 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


ITALY by Denis Mack Smith 

“.. . has no equal in any language and there are few 

studies which can be regraded as even distant rivals.” 
—New York Times Book Review 

6x 9% 548 pages 2 maps bibliography 

L.C. 59-62503 index $7.50 


INDIA by Percival Spear 
“, . . the best survey of Indian history available.” 
—Times (London) Literary Supplement 
x 91⁄4 524 pages 9 maps bibliography 
L.C, 61-10988 index $10.00 


GREAT BRITAIN TO 1688 by Maurice Ashley 
“, . . the literary craftsmanship is first-class. Mr. Ash- 
ley is up-to-date in scholarship, cautious in judgment 
and elegant in expression.” 

—The New York Times Book Review 


6x 9” 480 pages 12 maps bibliography 
L.C. 61-8033 index $7.50 
and 


GREAT BRITAIN SINCE 1688 by K. B. Smellie 

. it is the best survey of its kind this reader has 
ever seen...” Virginia Kirkus 
6x 9% 480 pages 7 maps bibliography 
L.C. 62-12161 index $7.50 


FRANCE by Albert Guérard 

. touches on nearly every phase of French culture 
with elegance and clarity.” —The New Yorker 
6x 9⁄4 616 pages 8 maps appendix 
L.C. 58-62523 bibliography index $8.75 


LATIN AMERICA by Fred Rippy 
“Rippy'’s awareness of the individuality of the Latin 
American regions and peoples . . . lends vigor and 
vision to this eloquent survey . . .” 

—The American Historical Review 
6 x 9% 614 pages 14 maps statistical tables 
LC. 58-5909 bibliography index $10.00 


THE NEAR EAST by William Yale 
“, .. may be looked into with profit and enjoyment by 
the non- and post-academic reader.” 

—Saturday Review 
6x 9% 522 pages 16 maps bibliography 
L.C. 58-62524 index $7.50 


THE FAR EAST by Nathaniel Peffer 

“. . . for students who want a quick and comprehen- 
sive view...” —The Annals 
6x 9% 508 pages 6 maps bibliography 
LC. 58-62522 index $7.50 


GERMANY by Marshall Dill, Jr. 
: . an unusually readable history of Germany that 
frankly puts the emphasis on recent times . 

—The New York Times Book Review 
6x 9⁄4 504 pages 10 maps bibliograpley 
L.C. 60-13891 index $8.75 
RUSSIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 
by Warren B. Walsh 

‘The publication of this book leaves an intelligemt 
American little excuse for remaining ignorant of Rus- 
sian history.’ —Catholic Review Serviee 
6x 9⁄4 680 pages 13 maps bibliography 
L.C. 58-10123 index $10.00 
THE UNITED STATES TO 1865 
by Michael Kraus 
6x 94 556 pages 20 maps bibliography 

C. 59-62502 index $7.59 
and THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1865 
by Foster Rhea Dulles 
6x 9% 576 pages 7 maps bibliography 
L.C. 59-62501 index $7.50 
“The authors of these twin volumes . . . have caught 
the full sweep and color of American development 
from the days when Columbus landed on a Bahama 
island to the launching of Sputnik . 


CANADA by J. Bartlet Brebner 

with a final chapter by Donald C. Masters. 

“An essential addition to all American historical col 
lections on both sides of the boundary.” 

—Virginia Kirkus 
6x 9% 590 pages 8 maps bibliography 
L.C. 59-62500 index $10.08 
THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC TO 1900 
by C. Hartley Grattan 


Ñ irginia Kirkus 


. remarkable . . . highly readable . . .” 
—New York Times Book Review 
6 x 9⁄4 592 pages 10 maps bibliography 
LC. 60-5670 index $7.50 


THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC SINCE 1900 
py C. Hartley Grattan 
. a colorful narrative of adventure, exploration 
war, personalities, and cultural progress.” 
—Library Journal 


6 x 9⁄4 800 pages ll maps bibliography 
L.C. 63-14013 index $10.00 
SPAIN by Rhea Marsh Smith 

6x 9⁄4 c. 600 pages maps bibliography 
L.C. 65-15241 index $8.75 


* THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN HISTORY OF THE MODERN WORLD 


is a global exploration of the recent past which makes intelligible the current upheavals of our shrinking 
world, ‘These are books written for everyone who wants to understand modern history in the making. 


ANN ARBOR 


kád THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN PRESS 
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SEFVICE TO STUDENTS—A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES: I 


Library Cooperation in Dade County 


by John P. McIntyre 


Ccoperation between school and public li- 
braries has become a tradition in Dade Coun- 
tv (Miami), Florida. Public library staff 
members and school librarians recognize that 
their opportunities to serve children are in 
many ways quite similar; where they are not, 
the differences complement each other. 

Dade County’s school librarians teach their 
pupils the skills involved in using books and 
nenbook materials and locating information 
in libraries. Through planned group activities 
and individual exploration in books, students 
gein varied experiences and achieve personal 
growth in reading, viewing, and listening ac- 
tivities. In the main, school library activities 
are eoncentrated upon curriculum-related ex- 
periences. 

On the other hand, public libraries offer a 
wider range of possibilities for reading be- 
eeuse of their more extensive resources. Since 
the public libraries also have more freedom in 
beok selection, young people with wide inter- 
ests or more mature outlooks will find an- 
swers to their needs in reading activities not 
sc closely related to the school curriculum. 

Fer both the public and school libraries in 
Dade County, attention has been centered 
upon extending library services cooperatively 
se that our youth will gain the richest reading 
experiences possible within the limits of the 
area's joint library resources. These extended 


Epitor’s NOTE: This year’s school library 
series will examine the status of school 
aad public library service to students. The 
series will depend heavily on case studies, 
of which this is the first. Virginia McJen- 


kin. president of the American Association 
of School Librarians and school library 
director of Fulton County, Georgia, has 
planned the series, which will extend 
through the January 1966 issue of the Bul- 
letin. 





reciprocal services have included 1) loans of 
public library book collections to schools to 
serve as interim libraries; 2) preparation of 
debate bibliographies; 3) selective checklists 
of recent books for children and young peo- 
ple; 4) participation by the public library 
staff members with school librarians in teach- 
er orientation; 5) regularly scheduled visita- 
tions by public library staff members to ele- 
mentary schools; 6) class visits to the public 
library; 7) joint experimental studies. 

More than a decade ago, when so many 
school buildings had to be constructed for the 
rapidly expanding Dade County school sys- 
tem, there were at times little or no funds 
available for purchasing books for the empty 
shelves in some schools. The Miami Public 
Library came to the aid of these schools. As 
many as 1000 books were loaned by the pub- 
lic library to individual school librarians or 
teachers for student use. Periodically a new 
collection of books was supplied by the public 
library to replace the original collection, and 
the public library’s bookmobile delivered and 
picked up the book collection for the schools. 

At the present time, the public library occa- 
sionally makes classroom loans of 25 books 
for one month. In some cases, multiple book 
loans to teachers are handled through the 
school librarian as additions to the school li- 
brary for a semester or the school year. 

For more than ten years, the Joint Book 
Selection Committee of the Miami Public Li- 
brary and the Dade County School Libraries 
has been publishing semiannual lists of rec- 
ommended books for preschoolers through 
senior high school students. Cochairmen of 
the committee are Mrs. Betty Lunnon, super- 
visor of Dade County’s School Library Ser- 
vices, and Mrs. May Edmonds, coordinator, 
Work with Children and Young People, , 
Miami Public Library. The two meet weekly, 
alternating between their two offices, to dis- 
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cuss mutual problems and to keep the com- 
mittee’s wheels spinning. 

The eighteen public and school librarians 
serving on the committee work the year round 
to produce the exhibit and compile the anno- 
tated list, “Books for Boys and Girls.” These 
librarians are divided into grade level groups 
of primary, intermediate, junior high, senior 
high, and reference/professional. Current and 
new books used by this book selection com- 
mittee for consideration are titles added to the 
public library’s collection and review copies 
received by the library services office of the 
public schools. Committee members read, re- 
view, and annotate constantly throughout the 
year. They discuss their decisions to reject or 
approve. At the end of each six-month period, 
during a final meeting of the total committee, 
all of the books selected are examined and a 
final draft of the current “Books for Boys and 
Girls” is submitted for publication. Mrs. Ed- 
monds is chiefly responsible for the editorial 
work; the Dade County schools are responsi- 
ble for duplicating and the physical format. 

All books chosen for the list are then ex- 
hibited in the auditorium of the Miami Public 
Library for one day from noon until nine at 
night. Teachers, librarians, and students come 
from public, private, and parochial schools, 
the public libraries, the University of Miami, 
and Barry College. Armed with the annotated 
lists, they examine the books and make notes 
concerning their choices. 

Through this joint committee the public li- 
brary staff extends its professional influence 
throughout the county and helps school li- 
brarians develop a more unified approach in 
the selection of books. School and public li- 
brarians get to know one another and under- 
stand each other’s problems. 

High school librarians and debate coaches 
also receive each year from the Miami Public 
Library young people’s librarian a detailed 
bibliography on the current nationwide de- 
bate topic. Undoubtedly, this was a contribu- 
ting factor that enabled Dade’s Coral Gables 
High School debating team to make a clean 
sweep of state and national debate contests 
this year. 

Each year from eight to nine hundred 
teachers new to Dade County enter the public 
school system. In August at the annual orien- 


tation program, both public and school li- 
brarians participate in the interpretation of 
countywide library opportunities for teachers. 
Books are displayed, and printed material is 
distributed at a table at the orientation center. 
Thus new teachers learn about their public 
and school libraries as a functioning, coopera- 
tive team. 

Customarily, a staff member of the public 
library visits classrooms in elementary 
schools within the city limits of Miami twice 
a year. Pupils learn basic information about 
library cards and services; sometimes beok 
talks or stories are included in this librarian’s 
presentation to the classes. The school librari- 
an is also visited. Information about public 
library services is relayed to teachers through 
the school librarian, and the public librarian 
learns from her about specific problems of 
school-public library relationships. 

In the senior high schools, public librarians 
keep in touch with the county supervisor of 
language arts, senior high school librarians, 
language arts department heads, and debate 
coaches. Through personal conferences with 
these key people, they are able to point out 
materials worthy of heavy duplication in the 
schools and to encourage student use of the 
main library’s facilities on an individual basis 
rather than for mass assignments which the 
library is not equipped to handle. 

Class visits to the public library can be ar- 
ranged by advance appointment, either a sin- 
gle visit for some special purpose or regularty 
scheduled monthly trips for borrowing and 
returning books. Book collections in the larg- 
er branches or the main children’s room are 
considered enrichment resources by many 
teachers of accelerated groups. For these chil- 


e Mr. McIntyre is 
director of learning 
resources, Dade Coun- 
ty Public Schools, 
Miami. The schoel 
system has received 
first prize in the 1968 
Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica School Library 
Awards program. 
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General Agreement 
on Tariffs 
and Trade 
(GATT) 


and the books of 
UNESCO 


Columbia 
University Press 


For free catalogs and free subscription 
to The International Reporter (contain- 
ing news of current books from these 
U.N. agencies), write to International 
Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 10027 i 











dren, visits are scheduled regularly. 

The publie library presents special Book 
Week programs during November. Puppet 
plays, book talks, and exhibits of new books 
are featured, and a concentrated schedule of 
classes is booked for this time of year. 

Several years past, when it was proposed 
that school libraries extend their servises to 
include evening hours, the public and school 
libraries cooperatively planned to open during 
the evening only those high school libraries 
located in communities where the public li- 
brary did not provide adequate service during 
evening hours, In this manner, a maximam of 
expansion was obtained with the minimum 
expenditure of funds. 

Ten years ago, when it -became necessary 
for the Dade County schools to institute a 
centralized order and cataloging system, the 
public library Technical Processes Depart- 
ment conducted the experimental study, They 
ordered, cataloged, and processed books for 
one school library in order to obtain data 
upon which the supervisor of library services 
for the Dade County schools could make pro- 
jections for a proposed system. 

Each year the Miami Public Library, the 
University of Miami Library, and other li- 
brary agencies cooperate with the Dade Coun- 
ty senior high school librarians, both public 
and parochial, to offer a Library Career Day. 
The purpose of this day is to provide a limit- 
ed number of student library assistants with 
one day of library experience in a type of li- 
brary other than the school library. Students 
selected for this work experience are given the 
choice of working in a public library, a uni- 
versity library, or a special library such as 
medical, business, or law. They may also se- 
lect in order of preference the department of 
the library in which they would like to work. 
Recommendations to participate in Career 
Day are made by high school librarians from 
among their library science students and li- 
brary assistants. 

Throughout the years, the public and the 
school librarians in Dade County have de- 
veloped a philosophy of cooperation. What 
might have become insurmountable problems 
instead have been exploited as opportunities 
for expanding library services and resources 
in a work-together spirit. eee 
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BOOTH 1302 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Indexes and reference works, designed to help both librarians and their 
patrons, will be on display at the conterence in Detroit. Stop in at 
The H. W. Wilson Company booth to study the new permanent cumula- 
tions of the many Wilson indexes that have been invaluable to librarians 
over the years. You will also want to see a copy of the new BIOLOGICAL 
& AGRICULTURAL INDEX and the new SOCIAL SCIENCES & HUMANITIES 
Inpex. Copies of our new catalog, a new edition of CATALOGING AND 
INDEXING SERVICES, and the June issue of the Witson LIBRARY BULLETIN 
will be available, and the exhibit will include all the new books listed 
below, six of which are new titles in the Reference Shelf series. 


Building the Contest Oration, 
Buehler and Johannesen 
Civil Rights, McClellan 
Debate Index: Second Supplement, 
Dunlap and Kuhn 
Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Abbreviations, 
Guinagh 
The Drive Against Illiteracy, Isenberg 
Ferment in Eastern Europe, Isenberg 
Index to Reproductions of American Paintings: 
First Supplement, Monro and Monro 
An Introduction to Children’s Work in Public 
Libraries, Broderick 
Library Manual. 6th Edition, Toser 
Occupational Literature: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy. 1964 Edition, Forrester 
The Peace Corps, Madow 
Recreation in America, Madow 
SEE THE Representative American Speeches: 1963-64, 
JOHN COTTON DANA Thonssen 
SCRAPBOOKS IN Short Story Index. Supplement 1959-1963, Fidell 
BOOTH 1144 Using Your High School Library. 
2nd Edition, Rossoff 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF INDEXES AND REFERENCE WORKS 
950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE BRONX, NEW YORK 10452 
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e AUTOMATION AND SYSTEMS DESIGN | | 
@ CONSULTING AND PLANNING pe Ba _ j 
e CUSTOMIZED CATALOGING | | 
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Don’t miss our exhibit at the ALA Convention 
Phone 202 — 337-4200 1118 22nd Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 20037 
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a new symbol 
a new service 


GINN LIBRARY SERVICES 


Ginn and Company e Blaisdell Publishing Company e RCA Victor Records 


For information and catalogue, write to 


Ginn Library Services, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011 
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AVON'S EXPANDING LIBRARY — 


AVON’S CURRENT TITLES 


A Death In The Family/James Agee/60¢ 
Jurgen/James Branch Cabell/75¢ 


Thinking About The Unthinkable 
Hermann Kahn/95¢ 


Shakespeare/Peter Quennell/75¢ 
My Lord, What A Morning/ Marian Anderson/60¢ 


SUGGESTED Portrait Of Hemingway /Lillian Ross/60¢ 
SUMMER The Skin/Cruzio Malaparte/95¢ 
READING 


The Favorite Game/Leonard Cohen/60¢ 
Home From The Hill/ William Humphrey/75¢ 
The Benefactor/Susan Sontag/75¢ 
Miss Lonelyhearts/ Nathanael West/50¢ 
A Cool Million/The Dream Life Of Balso Snell’ 
Nathanael West/60¢ 
The Slave/Isaac B. Singer/60¢ 
Gimpel The Fool/ Isaac B. Singer/60¢ 
The Spinoza Of Market Street/Isaac B. Singer/50¢ 
Satan in Goray/ Isaac B. Singer/50¢ 
But Not For Love/ Edwin Shrake/95¢ 
A Spy In Rome/ Peter Tompkins/75¢ 


Call It Sleep 
Henry Roth/95¢ 


Adventurous Life of Winston Churchill 
Geoffrey Bocca/50¢ 
My Darling Clementine 
Jack Fishman/75¢ 
John Kennedy 
J. MacGregor Burns/50¢ 


The Nature Of Politics 
Michael Curtis/ 1.25 


Great Scenes From The World Theater 
James Steffensen Ed./1.25 
The Quiet Crisis 
Stuart Udall/95¢ 
3 Negro Classics 
Up From Slavery 
The Souls of Black Folk 
‘he Auto-Biography of An Ex-Colored Man 


Legacy Of A Spy/Henry Maxfield/60¢ 
The Conversion Of Chaplain Cohen 
Herbert Tarr/75¢ 
The Importance of Being Earnest 
Oscar Wilde/50¢ 
The Three Sisters/ Anton Chekhov/S0¢ 
Hamlet, Much Ado About Nothing, Richard II 


John Hope Franklin Ed./ 1.25 (in one volume)/Shakespeare/9¢ ¢ 


The Interpretation Of Dreams 
Sigmund Freud/ 1.45 
From The Back Of The Bus 
Dick Gregory/60¢ 


The Incas 
Garcileso de la Vega/ 1.00 


YOUNG READER’S LIBRARY 


The Wind In The Willows/ Kenneth Grahame/60¢ 
The famous children’s classic now available 
in an illustrated edition at a popular price. 
The Pond/Robert Murphy/75¢ 
A wild life masterpiece in the tradition of RASCAI 
Rose And The Ring/William M. Thackeray/50¢ 
Two pairs of princes are alternately blessed and cursed 
by the magical powers of a rose and a ring. 
Tales Of The Alhambra/Washington Irving/50¢ 
The Alhambra, an ancient Spanish fortress of the Moorish 
kings is the setting for this famous adventure story. 
Men Of Iron/Howard Pyle/50¢ 
The search for great fortune in the days of chivalry and 
high adventure as told by the well known writer of boy’s books. 
Beautiful Joe/Marshall Saunders/50¢ 
A favorite children’s classic at last in paperback. 
Rascal/ Sterling North/60¢ 
A top national bestseller for 29 weeks. 
“Everyone should knock off work, sit beneath the nearest tree, and . 
enjoy RAscaL from cover to cover” THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Escape From Freedom 
Erich Fromm/ 1.25 


The Floating Opera 
Joan Barth/75¢ 


The Wild Duck 
Henrik Ibsen/50¢ 


Malcolm 
James Purdy/75¢ 


A 
For further details and catalogue write: _ 


AVYON BOOKS, Education Department 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 


The Nation’s New Leader 
among Convention Cities 


by Charles M. Mohrhardt 


Detroit is frequently called “the nation’s new- 
est convention city.” The new Cobo Hall and 
Convention Arena, the ALA conference head- 
‘quarters, provide the finest convention and 
exposition facilities to be found anywhere. 
And for leisure hours away from business ses- 
sions, Detroit offers a myriad of unique at- 

_ fractions for every taste and interest, reaching 
in all directions from this hub of activity. 


Civic Center 


A walking sightseeing tour of Detroit can 
begin right at the door of Cobo Hall, jewel of 
the city’s Civic Center. 

Cobo Hall and Convention Arena stand on 
the spot where Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac 
landed in 1701 and founded this “city on the 
strait.” The structure is named for and is a 
dynamic tribute to the late Detroit Mayor Al- 
bert E. Cobo, whose administration breathed 
life into the Civic Center concept. The $54 
million structure covers 17 acres of land and 
houses 51 acres of floor space. Rectangular 
Cobo Hall offers more than 114 million 
square feet of floor space adaptable to the wid- 
est variety of uses. Convention Arena, a 
beautifully appointed circular auditorium, 
seats 14,000 for conventions and a variety of 
sports events and is the home of the Detroit 
Pistons, professional basketball team. Im- 
mediately across Washington Boulevard from 


Cobo Hall is the beautiful new Pontchartrain: 


Hotel, to be completed by the fall of this year. 
A block away is the striking Michigan Consol- 
idated Gas Company building, designed by 
noted Japanese American architect Minoru 
Yamasaki. This building is crowned by an 
elegant roof-top restaurant that offers striking 
views of the city, the Detroit River, and 
Windsor, Canada. 


© Mr. Mohrhardt is associate director of the 
Detroit Public Library. 


Directly across Woodward Avenue (whieh 
divides Detroit’s east and west sides) is the 
City-County Building, home of municipal 
government. At the entrance is a statue of 
which Detroiters are very proud, the “Spiri 
of Detroit.” This massive bronze sculpture be 
Marshall Fredericks represents the Spirit © 
Man, holding in his hands symbols of Goo 
and The Family. The City-County Building 
stands twenty stories and is a two-unit struc: 
ture, housing more than forty government dë: 
partments and 4000 employees. It was built 
and is maintained jointly by the city of De- 
troit and the county of Wayne. 

Standing at the eastern edge of the Civic: 
Center is the only “old”---yet one of the most 
significant—structures in the area, Mariners” 
Church. This historic house of worship was 
built in 1849 to serve Detroit’s numerous sea- 
men and was moved from a location about 
two blocks away when the Civic Center was 
developed. The church is also adjacent to the 
Detroit-Windsor auto turmel entrance, con- 
venient for a visit to Canada, which lies 
uniquely south of Detroit. 

Continuing around the Civic Center circle 
you next encounter the midnight blue marble 
facade of the Henry and Edsel Ford Audi- 
torium. One of the best equipped theatrical 
halls in the country, it is the home of the re- 
nowned Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 

Only a few steps separate the Henry and 
Edsel Ford Auditorium from another center 
of civic activity, the Veterans Memorial 
Building. This ten-story building was dedicat- 
ed in 1950 to veterans and war dead and 
houses offices of many veterans organizations. 
It also contains ballrooms, banquet rooms, a 
cafeteria, meeting rooms, and quiet lounges. 


Around the Civic Center 
Before you leave the Civie: Center and 


downtown areas, there are numerous interest- 
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ing and enjoyable things to see and do. 

For sightseeing by water, take the “Bob 
Lo” excursion steamer, docked at the foot of 
Woodward Avenue, for a pleasant two-hour 
cruise down the Detroit River to Bob Lo Is- 
land in Lake Erie. You may stop at the island 
for a snack or a stroll, and let the youngsters 
enjoy the amusement park located there. The 
beat schedules frequent sailings daily to and 
from the island, so spend an hour or longer at 
yeur whim. 

A short but interesting cruise of the Detroit 
River embarks right outside the door of Cobo 
Hall, where the beautiful yacht “Dee Cee” 
takes visitors down the Detroit River, circling 
Belle Isle Park and permitting the viewing of 
points of interest along both the Detroit and 
Canadian shorelines. 

Just a few blocks from the Civic Center is 
another interesting exhibit, the Money Mu- 
seum in the National Bank of Detroit. This 
museum presents the progressive story of man 
and his money, from trade beads to coins, 
from beaver pelt currency to paper money. 
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Feeding the pygmy donkey at the Children’s Zoe, Belle 
Isle Park. 


Excellent shopping is just a few steps away. 
The J. L. Hudson Company on Woodward 
Avenue is the world’s tallest department store 
at 25 stories. Surrounding specialty shops, and 
those a few blocks away on Washington Boule- 
vard, comprise the two outstanding down- 
town shopping areas and offer any item one 
may desire. 


To the east 


A ten-minute ride east of the Civic Center 
on Jefferson Avenue brings you to beautiful 
Belle Isle Park, operated by the city’s Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation. The mere than 
a thousand acres of island playground set in 
the blue Detroit River contain a smal. forest, 
picnic grounds, ponds, streams, lagoons, and 
numerous sports facilities. There is also a fine 
nine-hole golf course and a putting green and 
driving range. 

Rent a canoe and explore the ins and outs 
of Belle Isle’s picturesque and quiet water- 
ways, running through unspoiled weeds that 
remain as they were when Indians camped 
there. Or rent a bicycle and cover the island 
by land, stopping at the shore to watch a lake 
freighter or a foreign ship pass or scan the 
Canadian shore to the south. Or rent a pony 
cart and enjoy the fun of a jog over Belle 
Isle’s winding roads. 

Belle Isle also provides an ideal setting for 
several interesting specialized facilities. The 
Aquarium exhibits every variety of fresh 
water marine life to be found in this area. 
The Children’s Zoo, a delight to young and 
old, presents in storybook settings sixteen an- 
imal exhibits. 

At the Dossin Great Lakes Museum, a his- 
tory of the lakes unfolds through ship mod- 
els, marine paintings, and fine exhibits of the 
past. Here you may see Detroit’s downtown 
skyline through a submarine periscope or lis- 
ten to the chatter on ship-to-shore radio. 

There’s always a flower show at the Anna 
Scripps Whitcomb Conservatory, where con- 
tinuing and changing exhibits of orchids, cacti, 
palms, and dozens of other varieties of floral 
life are beautifully displayed for visitors. And, 
nothing is more pleasant than a stroll through 
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the fragrant formal gardens adjacent to the 
conservatory. 

If your Belle Isle visit extends into evening 
hours, don’t miss an outdoor concert by the 
Detroit Band, which plays every 
night but Monday at the Jerome H. Remick 
Music Shell. 

After leaving Belle Isle, farther east on 
Jefferson Avenue you pass through suburban 


Concert 


Grosse Pointe and suddenly see the wide ex- 
panse of Lake St. Clair, a link in the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. Here also is the beautiful Lake 
Shore Drive, with its massive mansions, many 
built by the city’s historic auto magnates. 

Also in the eastern suburban area is one of 
Detroit’s world-acclaimed shopping centers— 
Eastland, sister center to Northland on the 
city’s northwest border. 

In Macomb County, Wayne 
County on the northeast, is Metropolitan 
Beach on Lake St. Clair, the world’s largest 
fresh-water beach. An array of sports—golf, 
roller-skating, badminton, shuffleboard, soft- 


adjoining 


ball, archery, as well as excellent swimming 
and boating—are available at this 550-acre 
lakeside playground. 

North on Woodward Avenue 


Detroits Cultural Center is only a short 


north on Woodware 
Avenue. Unlike many “cultural centers” now 
rising in other American cities, Detroit’: 
began many years ago. It has slowly grown. 


ride from downtown, 


expanded in several directions, and jelled inte 
Detroit’s focal point for cultural and educa- 
tional institutions. This vital group of build- 
ings is currently undergoing great expansion, 
adding space and facilities, resources, num 
bers of citizens participating, and even great- 
er beauty to this area. 

The Detroit Public Library, currently cele 
brating its centennial year, is a key facility in 
the Cultural Center. A recently completed ren- 
ovation and expansion plan has enhanced its 
position as one of the finest libraries in the 
world. Included in its two million volumes are 
the comprehensive Automotive History Col- 
lection, the world-famous Burton Historical 
Collection of Michigan and Great Lakes histo- 
ry, a magnificent rare book collection, films, 
pictures, and recordings. The beautiful new 
Cass Avenue entrance to the library faces 
Wayne State University. 

More than 25,000 students attend Wayne 
State University’s undergraduate, graduate, 
and professional schools. The master plan, 
fast becoming a reality, is designed to make 
this campus an architectural showcase. 


Streets of the Past are among the most interesting features at the Detroit Historical Museum, 
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An extensive collection of antique cars is housed in Greenfield Village, ten miles from Detroit. 


Directly across Woodward Avenue from the 
library is the Detroit Institute of Arts, where 
the story of man is told in world-famous mas- 
terpieces. The collections are arranged chro- 
nologically to display the history of humanity 
as told in the arts. Visitors may literally walk 
from ancient to modern times, through the 
great cultural periods of Asia, Europe, and 
America—capturing the spirit of each age 
frem painting, sculpture, and crafts. Famous 
fectures of the museum include permanent ex- 
hibits of paintings by the old masters, the 
American masters, the most important collec- 
tien of German Expressionist paintings in 
America, and Whitby Hall, a reconstructed 
ewhteenth-century Philadelphia mansion fur- 
nished with authentic antiques. Nearly com- 
pleted is a new south wing at the museum and 
ground will soon be broken for a new north 
wing; both will house growing collections. 

Part of the recent growth here is the Cul- 
tural Center underground garage, opened this 
year and containing 365 parking spaces. 

Further excitement in the Cultural Center is 
being generated by expansion plans at the De- 
troit Historical Museum, where the city’s past 
is brought to life through permanent and 
ehanging exhibits. “Streets of the Past,” two 
fully reconstructed streets of old Detroit, are 
among this museum’s features. 

Another great contributor to Cultural Cen- 
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ter life is the International Institute. a focal 
point for cosmopolitan activity. In addition to 
being an educational and social center for 
newly arrived Detroiters from other lands, the 
International Institute is headquarters for ser- 
vices to foreign visitors to the city. 

The smallest but a very important Cultural 
Center facility is the Children’s Museum, 
where exhibits are geared for children, which 
includes a small planetarium for basic and 
appealing astronomy demonstrations. 

Just a few blocks farther north en Wood- 
ward Avenue is the New Center business 
area, site of the mammoth General Motors 
Building, the New Center Office Building, and 
the Fisher Building. 


West of the city 

The Fort Wayne Military Museum is locat- 
ed west of downtown Detroit and is easily ac- 
cessible by public transportation. Old Fort 
Wayne offers a striking contrast ef modern 
and ancient. One of the few pre-Civil War 
preservations in the Midwest, it is entered 
through a tunnel and is complete with dry 
moat, casemates, barracks, and powder maga- 
zines. Built more than a century ago, the 
buildings and earthworks were intended to 
command the Detroit River and defend the 
Detroit—Canadian border. . 

Ten miles west of the city in suburban 
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Dearborn is Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village. Angier Biddle Duke, form- 
er protocol chief for the United States, lists 
these unique exhibits as “one of the ten most 
important attractions in the country.” 

In the Henry Ford Museum are outstanding 
examples of early American art and antiques 
and a. “Street of Early American Shops,” 22 
buildings that preserve the tools and handi- 

-~ work of preindustrial craftsmen. In the Me- 
chanical Arts Hall are more than 175 beauti- 
fully restored antique automobiles, full-sized 
locomotives, historic airplanes, old carriages, 
and much more, all arranged to tell the un- 
paralleled story of American industrial prog- 
ress. 

In picturesque Greenfield Village are more 
than 100 historic buildings, moved from ‘all 
parts of the country and restored in every de- 
tail to appear as they did a century and more 
ago. Thomas Edison’s Menlo Park Laborato- 
ry, the Wright Brothers Bicycle Shop, and the 
Logan County Courthouse where Lincoln 
practiced law are three of the original build- 
ings here. 


Other interesting attractions 


Farther north on Woodward Avenue is the 
Detroit Zoological Park in suburban Royal 
Oak. Barless exhibits make the Detroit Zoo 
one of the most attractive in the country. 
Through the use of moats and simulated rock- 
work, animals are displayed much as they 
would appear in their natural habitats. Out- 
standing features of the zoo include the Hol- 
den Museum of Living Reptiles which houses 
a fascinating collection of reptiles and amphi- 
bians, the spectacular trained chimpanzee and 
trained elephant shows, and three streamlined 
miniature trains that provide a thrilling ride 
over the zoo grounds. 

To the northwest are several other out- 
standing attractions. 

Northland, located in Southfield, Michigan, 
adjacent to northwest Detroit, is often called 
a modern bazaar and is the world’s largest 
shopping center. Hub of activity is the J. L. 
Hudson Northland Store, surrounded by over 
a hundred smaller stores and specialty shops, 
all in a setting of sculpture, reflecting pools, 

. and floral-accented landscaping. 


Cranbrook, in suburban Bloomfield Hills, is 


an educational complex including schools, an 
art gallery, planetarium, science museum, and 
magnificent Christ Church, with beautiful 
gardens, fountains, and Carl Milles sculpture. 

Touring an automobile assembly line gives 
the visitor an inside look at the industztal 
know-how that evolved here and continues to 
keep the world on wheels. Automobile compa- 
nies give touring guests the red carpet treat- 
ment, and it is astonishing to watch cars 
reach completion at the rate of one a min 
Call “tour information” of the plant you ¥ 
to visit for complete details of hours and loca- 
tion. 

Other industrial tours are also available: 
Detroit’s two daily newspapers, radio and tele 
vision stations, brewery and soft drink firms, 
business machine operations, and a chemicil 
plant. 










Post-convention trips 

The rest of Michigan’s Water Wonderland 
is at your disposal! Shoreline drives north— 
either east up around the state’s “thumb” and 
along Lake Huron or west along Lake Michi 
gan’s shore-—are sightseeing delights. There 
are sandy beaches, beautiful Michigan woods 
and outstanding parks. The entire state is a 
camper’s paradise, but there are many fine 
accommodations for a softer vacation. 

At the top of the Lower Peninsula is 
“Mighty Mac,” the huge Straits of Mackinac: 
bridge that joins the state’s two peninsulas. 
Here also is historic Mackinac Island, where 
a long-standing rule prohibits automobiles in 
favor of horse-drawn carriages. Explore the 
outdoor beauty of the Upper Peninsula— 
Michigan’s Paul Bunyan country. 

Whichever route you choose, whatever 
sights you see, you are certain to have an ine 
comparable journey in the state whose motto 
reads: “If you seek a beautiful peninsula, 
look about you.” 

Nore: Most of the Detroit-area attractions 
listed here can be seen by Gray Line Sightsee- 
ing Coach or are easily reached by public 
transportation. For details and further infor- 
mation, write: Visitor Information, 1008 
City-County Building, Detroit 48226. For 
state tourist information, write: Michigan 
Tourist Council, Stevens T. Mason Building, 
Lansing. eee 





Univac puts you at the 
New York World’s Fair, 


while youre taking a coffee 
break at the ALA 
conference in Detroit. 


Impossible? Not at all. 

The secret is a UNIVAC 1004, located in the exhibit hall at the conference, 
and tied directly to the UNIVAC 490 Real-Time computer system 
at the New York World’s Fair. The computer is part of LIBRARY/U.S.A., 
sponsored by the American Library Association in the U.S. Pavilion. 

Just like a fairgoer, you can step right up to the 1004 and request 
information on Space Travel, Arms Control, Painting and Sculpture or any of the 
75 exhibits on display at the pavilion. And, like a fairgoer, 
you'll receive either an annotated reading list or a P 
700 word essay prepared by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica on the subject of your choice. The 
whole operation takes less than a minute. 

And while you’re with us, be sure to ask about 
the important role the UNIVAC 1004 is playing 
in modern library operations. We’ll be happy to 
demonstrate how we handle a variety of book 
ordering and accounting jobs. We’ll also show 
you catalog cards prepared on the 1004 using 
a newly-developed printing drum that prints 


letters in upper and UJ N IV. A e 


lower case. 
THE FIRST COMPUTER Ve 
Interested? Come see us. < 
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have you heard about the 
new LIBRARY 
STANDING ORDER PLAN 


from Academic Press? 





@ DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


Libraries will receive a special discount when placing a standing order for any Academic 
Press publication {except Journals}. Postage and handling charges free on automatic 
shipments. 


@ RETURN POLICY 


Academic Press will accept for return all books purchased under the plan provided the: 
fife is current and in salable condition. No prior authorization js required, and all you 
have to do is show our invoice number. 


@ INFORMATION PRIOR TO SHIPMENT 


Each library will automatically be advised of new titles to be shipped two weeks prior fo o 
shipment. i : 
To qualify as a Library Standing Order Account the library must agree to automatic 
shipment of new books from at least one half of the following 42 subject categories, as 
the books are released. 


SUBJECT CATEGORIES .. . 


PHYSICS: Atomic, Electron. Nuclear. Solid State. Optics. Acoustics. Fluid Mechanics, Appiled Mechanics. 
Astrophysics. Geophysics. Meteorology. 


MATHEMATICS: Pure and Applied. Statistics. Computers. 
MEDICAL RESEARCH: Nutrition. Microbiology. Virology. Radiation Research. Physiology. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE: Aeronautical. Chemical, Electrical, Mechanical. Fluid Mechanics. Applied 
Mechanics. Nuclear. Metallurgical. 





CHEMISTRY: Analytical. Inorganic. Organic. Physical. Biochemistry, Chemical Engineering. Industrial 
Chemistry. Chemical Technology. 


BPOLOGICAL SCIENCE: Biochemistry, si ae Microbiology. Physiology. Virclogy, Botany, Zoology. 
Radiation Research. 


BEHAVIOR SCIENCE: Psychology. speecti and Hearing. Animal Behavior, 
AGRONOMY. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

FOOD SCIENCE, 


Address further inquiry to Herbert M. Johnson, Sales Manager. 


Academic Press neW york AND LONDON + 111 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10003 + BERKELEY SQUARE HOUSE. LONDON W.1 


Jessie nance oma hhiAsn tA Nisin 
MATHEMATICS v PHYSIDG è CHEMISTRY © EIOLOGNIAL SCIENCES + MEDICAL RESEARCH è SPACE RCIENCES + ENGINEERING © PEYCHOLOGY 
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When 
buying records 
and tapes for your 
library you naturally 
proceed with caution past the 
road blocks to sensible buying 
represented by puffed-up claims 
you may read or hear. Such caution 
will reward you by putting you on 
the straight road to Chesterfield 
Music Shops where you will find: — 





e the No. 1 company serving libraries 
and schools, delivering the records or tapes 
you order without substitution or excuse 
e the company with a generous discount policy 
(no wild claims) 
e the company that pays the postage on your 
order (no slick “packing” charges extra) 
e the company that has a 32-page catalog of 
Special Buys—free for you. Lists hundreds of recerds: 
classical, vocal, opera, sacred, folk music; 
language, children’s, spoken, theater, etc. records... and a 
FREE Schwann LP catalog of all available records. 
Send coupon today for your copies. 


oe  } 


Chesterfield MUSIC SHOPS, INC. 12Warren St., New York, N.Y. 10007 


Please send current 32-page Educational Bulletin which catalogs a variety of records 
available for schools and libraries...and Free Schwann LP Catalog. | understand 
| am under no obligation whatsoever ! 





Name (NOTE FOR 
oa STAFF PERSON- 
Organization NEL: Yoa can 
receive 30% dis- 

Address count or more 


i on your per- 
City & State Zip Code sonal order.) 





Sés us in Detroit—Booth +1140 
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865 DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY -496: 





LTR LE Re 





A brilliantly-colored glass mosaic mural enhances the Cass Avenue entrance of the Detroit Public Library. 
Desigred by a California artist, Millard Sheets, the mural depicts the services of a library in five groups of 
allegerical figures with a symbolic river of knowledge in the background. 


Detroit Public Library 


A Century of Progress 


The children’s librerian, Inez 
Morrow, assists a young pa- 
tron visiting the main li- 
brary. Homebound children 
also are served with the spe- 
cial Hoyt Henshew Stevens 
Collection. The books are 
sent to them by mail or fam- 
ily emissary, and, because 
so many of the children are 
bedridden, only clean, new- 
looking books are used. The 
book collection fund is sup- 
ported entirely by gifts. 





A staff member in the educational film department bosks 
films to be used by various civic groups in their pro- 
grams. Other materials available in the library include 
A young adult assistant helps a high school student at more than 20,000 recordings, hundreds of thousands of 
the card catalog of the main library. Each Sunday dur- pictures on file, and a collection of more than 110,090 





ing the school year, a specially trained young adult li- maps. 
brarian is stationed at the 
information desk of the main 
library to guide and direct 
these younger patrons, many 
of whom make a once-a- 
week trip in from the sub- 
urbs to use the special ref- 
erence departments. 


This handsome room (right) 
houses the Burton Historical 
Collection, an extensive col- 
lection on the history of 
Michigan, Detroit, and the 
Great Lakes region. Several 
million original documents 
and achives supplement the 
150,000 books. 








The Detroit Public Library was started in one 
reom tn 1865. Through the years its policies 
have been guided by this statement from a Li- 
brary Committee report written in 1863: 


The library should be capable of use by the 
largest number of readers, . . . but it must not 
be thought of as one that provides books for 
yastime or amusement only. It should furnish 


Staff member shows high 
school students how to lo- 
cate a department in the 
main library which has ten 
specialized subject despart- 
ments for reference amd re- 
search service. Two wings 
have been added to the li- 
brary in the past ten years, 
doubling its space, amd de- 
partmental arrangement, 
equipment, and furnishings 
all are keyed to provide 
quick access to its resources. 


the means of genuine instruction and culture; 
books of real value and authority in all 
branches of human knowledge. It should be a 
repository of the best learning upon every 
subject of intellectual inquiry, and the best 
literature of our own and of other languages 
and times; distinguished rather for the excel- 
lence than the extent of its treasures. 

eee 


The Henry Chaney Branch of the Detroit Public Library is one of 28 branches where most of the library's adult 
education programs take place. Among the programs are those of interest to persons of retirement age which 
are cosponsored with community agencies specializing in this field. 
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AFCO 





ARCO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





INC. 


219 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 10008 


AUTOMOTIVE 


NEWNES’ MOTOR REPAIR— 
5 VOLUMES 
edited by A. J. Coker 
Cloth $75.00 


AUTOMAPS & TOURING GUIDE 
Cloth $25.00 


THE BOOK OF MOTORCYCLES, 
TRAIL BIKES & SCOOTERS 
by Eric Arctander 

Cloth $2.50 


THE SHELL BOOK OF EPIC 
MOTOR RACES 
by Peter Roberts 

Cloth $3.50 


AVIATION 


THE PLANES THE ACES FLEW 
by Len Morgan & R. P. Shannon 
Paper $2.95 


THE DOUGLAS DC-3 
by Len Morgan 
Paper $2.95 


B-17 FLYING FORTRESS 
by Steve Birdsall 
Paper $2.95 


THE SEAPLANES 
by Henry R. Palmer 
Paper $2.95 


LZ 129 HINDENBURG 
by Douglas Robinson 
Paper $2.95 


THE P-51 MUSTANG 
by Len Morgan 
Paper $2.95 


THE P-47 THUNDERBOLT 
by Len Morgan 
Paper $2.95 


SMALL PROPERTY OWNER’S 
LEGAL GUIDE 
by Hyman Sukloft 

Cloth $3.95 


Phone: 


MISSISSIPPI FROM WITHIN 


A Shocking Self-Indictment 
Cloth $4.50; Paper $1.95 





AXELROD’S TROPICAL 
FISH BOOK 
by Dr, Herbert R. Axelrod 
Cloth $2.50 


RIDING: STEP-BY-STEP 
by Glenda Spooner 
Cloth $2.95 


TROTTING TIPS 
FOR THE SMART BETTOR 
by Bruce Gordon 
Paper $2.75 


CONVERSATION GUIDE TO 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES 
by Albert Paul 

Cloth $4.95 


MARRIAGE, SEX AND 
HAPPINESS 
by Kenneth Walker 

Cloth $3.95 


COIN WORLD—-GUIDE TO COINS 
by editors of Coin World 
Cloth $2.50 


THE KENNEDY SYSTEM 
OF BRIDGE 
by George Kennedy 
Cloth $3.95 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH 
FIREARMS 
by James D. Lavin 

Cloth $9.95 


ADULT EDUCATION THROUGH 
HOME STUDY 
by J. L. Pugni 

Cloth $3.95 


LAUGHTER IN A DAMP CLIMATE 
by Eric Linfield & Egon Larsen 
Cloth $3.25; Paper $1.45 


212 ORegon 3-6600 


SCIENCE & MATHEMATICS 


INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA 
by E. A. Price 
Cloth $3.50; Paper $1.65 


INTRODUCTION TO CALCULUS 
by C. C. T. Baker 
Cloth $3.50; Paper $1.65 


INTRODUCTION TO CHEMISTRY 
by P. J. Farago 
Cloth $3.50; Paper $1.65 


INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 
by H. J. M. Bowen 
Cloth $3.50; Paper $1.65 


INTRODUCTION TO ANATOMY 
by Roger Warwick 
Cloth $3.50; Paper $1.65 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PSYCHOLOGY 
by F. R. C. Casson 

Cloth $3.50; Paper $1.65 


MILITARY TEST BOOKS 


PRACTICE FOR THE AIR FORCE 
—PLACEMENT TESTS 
by Arco Editorial Board 

Paper $4.00 


PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY 
QUALIFICATION BATTERY 
by Arco Editorial Board 

Paper $4.00 


MECHANICAL TRAINEE 
by Arco Editorial Board 
Paper $4.00 


PRACTICE FOR THE NAVY’S 
BASIC TEST BATTERY 
by Arco Editorial Board 

Paper $4.00 


PRACTICE FOR OFFICER 
CANDIDATE TEST 
by Arco Editorial Board 

Paper $4.00 


PRACTICE FOR THE WOMEN’S 
PLACEMENT TEST 
by Arco Editorial Board 

Paper $4.00 
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NATIONAL RECORD PLAN 


We Specialize in Your Library’s Needs 


See What We Mean—Visit Us At 
ALA Convention—Booth 830 
(Cobo Hall, Detroit, Michigan—July 4-11) 


ALL YEAR ’ROUND 
National Record Plan 
Brings You 


These Exclusive Features: 4 0% 
è No Minimum Purchase 0 OFF 


Requirements List Price 
è 40% Discount Applicable on On ALL Records 
all Orders, Large and Small Foreign & Domestic 


è Free Schwann Catalog Upon tiom 


Request 


Schwann Catalog 


® We back order for you, giving you the most complete 
service available 





è We pay for all shipping expenses, all shipments are 


ali lngnreg LOWEST list price NRP PRICE 

è All libraries, colleges and institutions on open ac- 1.98 1.19 
cour oni pee first order og j PRICES Be a 79 

@ Prorpt service assures you of the fastest delivery IN THE $3.98 $2.39 

© Personnel of participating libraries enjoy same rates USA $4.98 $2.99 
—ne shipping charges. Orders, however, must be $5.98 $3.59 
prepaid. $6.98 $4.1 9 


For further information write: Mr. Florence 
National Record Plan, P.O. Box 568, New York, N.Y. 10008 
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LIBRARY TOURS DURING 
THE DETROIT CONFERENCE 


Tours of various kinds of libraries in the Detroit 
area are being arranged for the free afternoon 
of the 1965 conference, Wednesday, July 7. All 
are being planned to take place between 1:00 
p.m. and 5:00 P.M., although those covering a 
greater distance may leave fifteen minutes 
earlier and return fifteen minutes later. All will 
leave from and return to Cobo Hall. Details of 
exact times and ticket prices will be inserted 
in the conference folder. Meanwhile, an outline 
of each tour being planned is given below. It 
would be of help to the local planning com- 
mittee in arranging sufficient accommodations if 
those intending to take one of the tours indi- 
cated their preferences in a note or postcard to 
Howard A. Sullivan, chairman, Local Tours and 
Information Committee, Wayne State University 
General Library, Detroit 2. 

Tour 1. University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. 
Upon reaching Ann Arbor there will be a choice 
of two itineraries. One will be of the central 
campus area with particular focus on the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library of Americana cover- 
ing the period from 1492 to about 1820, one of 
the finest libraries of its kind in the country, 
and on the University of Michigan Undergrad- 
uate Library, the second such library built for 
the purpose of supplementing the instructional 
program of the College of Literature, Science, 
and Arts. 

The subtour will the North 
Campus area and will include visits to the Medi- 
cal Center Library, the Central Service and 
Stacks building, which serves as a storage cen- 
ter for lesser used books, and the Music Library 
located in the new music building designed by 
the late Eero Saarinen and the newest major 
library to be opened at the University of Michi- 
gan. 

Tour 2. Wayne County Library Headquarters. 
This library center provides services in various 
combinations to suit the special needs and re- 
quirements of its affiliated institutions. It is 
noted for its synchronized conveyer line process- 
ing of books, its use of entries from Publishers’ 
Weekly and Book Publishers’ Record on 
catalog cards and book pockets, its new model 
children’s and school library, and many other 
innovations. Arrangements have been made for 
the processing line to be operating at the time 
of the tour and the itinerary will also include a 
stop at one of the member libraries to see the 


second cover 


its 








Better 
lock 
next 
time 


(and make it a Detex Exit Control Lock) 


Pilferage control isn't a matter of luck—just 
careful planning. You'll help prevent ‘‘book- 
napping” by controlling use of emergency 
exits with U.L. listed Detex Exit Control Locks. 

Doors remain “open” for emergency 
panic use, as required by law. But use by 
thieves, pilferers, and prowlers is controlled. 

Find your nearest distributor in the Yel- 
low Pages under “Locks, Manufacturers,” or, 
write today for literature from: DETEx 







DETEX Corporation 
Dept. B-5 53 Park Place 
New York, N.Y. 10007 
Tel. (212) 732-6450 


TAKES THE BACKACHE 
OUT OF BOOK WORK 












carries up to 150 lbs. 
or 30-50 books 





—$—B Lightweight but tough. UNI 
—j— Kart is 14” wide by 44” high. 
~] Floor protecting, rubber tires. 
S 


29" 


APPLICABLE FEDERAL, STATE 
OR LOCAL TAXES ADDITIONAL 


same ease with 
twice the load 


PPPLICABE FEDERAL, STATE 
GR LOCA. TAXES ADDITIONAL 


Carrya double stack. 
DUO Xart is 27” 
wide sy 44” high. 
Floor protecting 
rubber tires. 


\ 


STAIR GLIDE ACCESSORY... 


attaches quickly, easily to your 


B@OK Kart. Makes going up 
(ar down) stairs a breeze. 


BOX 22 + WOOSTER. OHIO 44692 





public service part of the county library in 
operation. 

Tour 3. Detroit Suburban Libraries. The tour 
will visit the Baldwin Memorial Library at 
Birmingham, which serves its own community 
of 26,000 and processes books on a contract 
basis for nearby townships serving a combined 
population of 60,000. The building itself is an 
example of traditional English style modernized 
with a popular style addition. The tour will then 
go to the Madison Heights Public Library which 
occupies quarters in a new civic center com- 
pleted just about one year ago. This library con- 
tracts its processing from the Wayne County 
system. Finally, the tour will visit the Royal 
Oak Public Library, which serves a city of 
88,000 people from a new building first oceupied 
about two years ago and specially planned to 
provide designated areas for the different age 
groups. 

Tour 4. Cranbrook-Oakland University. Cran- 
brook is the world-famous complex of the Acad- 
emy of Art, Institute of Science, and primary 
and secondary schools. The main building was 
designed by the late Eliel Saarinen, who was 
first president of the Academy, and most of the 
fountains and sculpture on the grounds were 
created by Carl Milles, resident artist there for 
twenty-one years. Oakland University is a new 
and rapidly growing state-supported institution 
whose library building is one of the newest on 
a campus where no structure is yet ten years 
old. 

Tour 5. Inner City Tour. This tour is spon- 
sored by the Adult Services Division but is open 
to all others who are interested. It will focus 
on libraries, labor, and the war against urban 
poverty and will include stops at the Trade 
Union Leadership Council, a model civil rights 
organization and center for an experimental li- 
brary project sponsored by the Detroit Public 
Library and Wayne State University; Solidarity 
House, international headquarters for the United 
Auto Workers; the nation’s first community 
action center operating under the poverty pro- 
gram; and a UAW-sponsored drop-in center for 
retirees. 


OTHER TOURS AND EXCURSIONS 


The Local Tours Committee has arranged to 
sponsor an Evening in Canada twice during the 
Conference week, on Monday evening, July 5, 
and again on Thursday, July 8. This trip in- 
cludes cocktails, dinner, dancing, and a floor 
show at Canada’s Elmwood Casino, the leading 
nightclub in the Detroit-Windsor area. Buses 
will leave Detroit at 7:30 P.M., swing through 
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the Civic Center of Detroit and 
Canada by way of the tunnel. They will leave 
the Elmwood about midnight, travel along the 
Canadian side of the river to afford a nighttime 
view of the Detroit skyline, and cross back into 
the United States by way of the Ambassador | 
Bridge. The price for the entire evening, includ- 
ing transportation, cocktails, dinner, gratuities, 
taxes, and tolls, will be $9.75 per person. 


area enter | 


Trips have also been arranged to Greenfield 
Village, the Ford Rouge plant, and to Windsor, 
Canada, for shopping and sightseeing. This last 
will include a trip around Belle Isle and Lake 
Shore Drive in the Grosse Pointe area. 

Each of these trips will be offered, subject to 
Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday. The price of each will be $2.85. | 
There will be an additional charge of $1.40 on 
the Greenfield Village trip only; this additional 


demand, on Tuesday, 


charge is to cover the cost of admission to the 
Village or to the Henry Ford Museum, either 
of which may be visited on the tour. 

A last item of special interest: ALA will 
sponsor bus trip to the Stratford 


a one-day 


Shakespearean Festival in Stratford, Ontario, | 
on July 10. Price of the tour is $26 and in- | 


cludes transportation, lunch, dinner, and per- 
formances of Julius Caesar and Henry IV. 

The deadline for reservations is June 28 but 
earlier urged. Make checks | 
payable to Elliott Travel Service and send reser- | 
vations to American Library Service Stratford 
Tour, Elliott Travel Eastland 
Detroit 48236. 

TUONA ee eee | 


reservations are 


Center, 
eee 


Service, 





NEED FOR CENSORSHIP | 


i} 
Sir: At a recent meeting of the American Library | 
\ssociation at the Shoreham fear was expressed 
that the relaxed standards for the sale of books 
will be damaged by a censorship drive. I hope 
there is such a drive. These professional people, 
once the guardians of the moral health of the na- 
tion, along with the church and home, had some 
things to say about the evils of censorship based, | 
in my opinion, on the most dubious and devious 
reasoning. One professor said: “Even fairly ex- 
plicit sexual passages may be useful in providing 
a vicarious release to youngsters.” To the bal- 
anced observer the time has come to call a halt to 
of the of the 

guardians of the nation’s children. 


Martuew A. McKavir1 


some activities pseudo-cultural 


This letter to the editor appeared in the Wash- 
27, 1965.— 


«ington, D.C., Evening Star, January 





Eb. 


1965 Out-Of-Print Books 
Catalog Now Available 


Lists over 5,000 Titles 





Een 





i 


~ 





fi 


ee ' 







Special Sections 


Include: 
ASIA 


BUSINESS 
AND ECONOMICS 


FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE BOOKS 


GENEALOGY 
MATHEMATICS 
RELIGION 
RUSSIA 


Be sure to visit 
us at Booth 
1229 at the 
A.L.A. Confer- 
ence in Detroit 
July 4-8 


U. S. HISTORY 


Send for your free copy... 


Micro Photo Division 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 


1700 SHAW AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 44112 
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You are cordially invited to test and challenge 


SENTRONIC 


at Booths 247-9, 346-8 at the ALA Conference 
in Cobo Hall, Detroit, Michigan,* or write for full details. 
Be convinced that Sentronic is truly 
the world’s first-and-only fully electronic 


pilferage control system for libraries. 


GENERAL NUCLEONICS, Ine. 


Lincoln LeVeque Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 43215 


* July 4-8, 1965 


our KRACK-a-JAC 
BOOK JACKET jela Azn 

COVERS aky 
PROTECT AN 
LOOK SMART 


COST LESS! 
... JOIN THE GROWING ARMY OF SATISFIED USERS 


Why are more and more librarians joining the ranks of KRACK-a-JAC 
users? Not only because they can cover MORE books for less money .. . 
but also because we package all our jackets in sturdy 200 Ib. test 














corrugated cartons for extra protection . . . because we use ONLY 

the finest grade offset paper for liners . . . because our complete 

book jacket line is constructed of durable 1!/. mil. polyester film .. . Over-Lap / 
because our polyester film-to-paper cemented bond is guaranteed not NEW KOLO 
to separate under normal wear. Shouldn’t you investigate the out 


advantages we offer . . . for less money? 
PLEASE VISIT US AT BOOTH 339 AT A.L.A. CONF., DETROIT 


[FROPEINEATA Cpugomend Company 


2377 HOFFMAN STREET,  (AB65) BRONX, N. Y. 10458 e 212 SE 3-4131 





m~- ZOAMZ-LMWPsS 
















Come and visit with 


Scribners 
Booths 641 and 645 








AS FROFESSIONAL CHALLENGE 


i 


WASHINGTON STATE IS AGAIN EXHIBITING 
AT THE A. L.A. CONFERENCE (Booth #248) 


We inyite you to visit with librarians who have adopted 
the State of Washington's Library Programs, and can 


give you practical information about living in the Great 
Northwest! 


We would like to share the "inside story" about the 
wide range of professional opportunities, programs, 
plans, etc. Won't you drop by? 


[N If you can't visit our exhibit, please write: 


WASHINGTON STATE LIBRARY 
Olympia, Washington 98502 
for suggestions on positions. 
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10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 


DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANY, INC. 


cordially 
invites you to visit 


BOOTH 343 


bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 


nd efficient! during the 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


American Library Association 
Convention 
in Detroit, 
July 4-8, 1965. 
Discuss our new and 


forthcoming books with 
your hosts 
ARTHUR J. VIDERS 
ERNEST SCOTT 
ALAN FRESE 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 





“Most valuable... 
recommended as an 

imperative purchase.” 

— Library Journal 


THE AWAKENING 
OF AMERICAN NATIONALISM, 





NEW Sten BOOKS: 
FOR 1965 


Catalog — Lists on Request 1815-1828 
Visit Our Booth No. 1330 by GEORGE DANGERFIELD 
at the The author of the Pulitzer Prize-winning 


Tue ERA OF Goop FEELINGS is being en- 
thusiastically praised for this new eon- 
tribution to the interpreting of America’s 
past. A typical salute: “One of the best 
volumes in Harper’s THE NEW AMERICAN 
NATION SERIES ... He is a narrative his- 
torian in the grand manner.” — RICHARD 
HOFSTADTER, Book Week. Illustrated. 


ALA CONFERENCE 1965 


CADMUS @ LANDMARK e@  ALLABOUT 
THROUGH GOLDEN WINDOWS 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 






LC 64-25112 + $6.00 


l (ef) | Harper 2 Row N. Y. 10016 


E M. Hole oud Omp 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN wublishers 
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by Gladys T. Piez 


MOVING THE LIBRARY 


Subscribers to Library Technology Reports 
are being offered, free on request, a copy of a 
revised edition of Moving Library Materials by 
Peter Spyers-Duran. The original edition was 
published by Library Associates of the Universi- 
ty of Wisconsin—Milwaukee. 

Nonsubscribers may purchase a copy of this 
book by sending a check or money order in the 
amount of $2.50, payable to the American Li- 
brary Association, to William P. Cole, editor, 
Library Technology Reports, ALA headquarters. 
Payment must accompany all orders. 

The book describes theoretical and practical 
approaches to moving from 1000 to 1 million 
volumes. It is divided into three sections—plan- 
ning the move, moving methods, and specifica- 


tions and contract forms—and includes fifteen 
illustrations and several tables. 


PROGRESS REPORTS 
Carpet underlay study 


Foster D. Snell, Inc., which is conducting this 
study, has built what it calls a “wear-life testing 
device” to evaluate a variety of underlays to be 
selected from samples submitted by manufac- 
turers. The study, announced in the December 
1964 Bulletin, is progressing on schedule. 


Binding standards 

The last progress report to readers of this de- 
partment on the long-range program to develop 
performance standards for library binding ap- 
peared in the February 1964 Bulletin. Since that 
time a draft of proposed performance standards 
has been circulated to members of the project's 
advisory committee for comments. Books being 
field-tested by cooperating libraries are to be re- 
turned to the W. J. Barrow Laboratory by July 
1 if possible. The present phase of the project is 
scheduled for completion by January 31, 1966, 
when it is hoped that useful performance stan- 
dards for a wide variety of library bindings will 
have resulted from the library and laboratory 
testing now under way. 


ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN 


(plus 39 and 41) 
Remember those numbers when visiting the ALA Conference—they’re the booths for 
The Curtis School Library Program 


This program is the newest inspiration from one of America’s oldest and most 
respected publishers, The Curtis Publishing Company. Over 2,000 books have been 
painstakingly selected from the current lists of 50 leading publishers to meet 


the needs of your school library. 


With the emphasis on supplemental and collateral reading for the Junior and 
Senior high school library, you’ll find 21 categories of selections including art, 
biography, classics, fiction, history, and social, natural and physical sciences. 

The Curtis selection is offered to save you time and money . . . you’|l recognize 
the recommendations of many of the respected book evaluating services. 


SPECIAL—be sure to inspect THE WORLD AND ITS 
PEOPLES, a library-bound illustrated encyclopedia 
distributed exclusively by Curtis. Plus the LERNER 
Books and PATHWAYS OF SOUND Book RECORDS. 


Don’t forget—visit ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVEN! 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


Weagagiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 ¢ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


LIBRARY 
PROCESSING SYSTEMS 


Booth 1246 Detroit 


Have your book orders shipped to us. 


ALL will be cataloged per your specifications 
and promptly forwarded to you. 


Get your full book discounts. 
Know the real cost of processing. 


1011 Lehigh Parkway East, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 


NEW SETS OF LITERARY ART PRINTS 


These detailed, line drawings are in demand by teach- 
ess and librarians to heighten interest in great works 
of literature. Lately published: 

SILAS MARNER 

HAMLET 

Portraits of AMERICAN AUTHORS 

Portraits of BRITISH AUTHORS 

Sketches of DICKENS' CHARACTERS 


(other sets are available alse) 


Illustrated catalog is now FREE. This firm may have 
what you want. Please write: 


YORKE STUDIO 60 Kramer St., Hicksville, N.Y. 11801 
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CALL FOR PROJECT IDEAS 


LTP is always in the market for ideas about 
projects that will benefit libraries. The first Li- 
brary Technology department, which appeared 
in the March 1960 Bulletin, asked librarians for 
their “why don’t they?” suggestions. If the read- 
er has ever asked himself “why dont they” 
make this or that, LTP may be able to do some- 
thing about it. What new products or new cate- 
gories of equipment and supplies might be de- 
veloped, modified, or tested to advantage? What 
systems studies might improve library efficiency? 
LTP will be glad to consider all suggestions and 
recommendations for inclusion in its program. 





AN AUTOMATIC- 
threading 16mm 
sound projector with 
a powerful amplifier 
and an auxiliary 
speaker is available 
from Bell & Howell. 
The projector-speaker 
combination produces high fidelity seund in 
the largest meeting room or auditorium. accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. The sound system has a 
10-watt amplifier and a 12-inch Orchestricon II 
speaker. The model 556 projector has three-sec- 
ond automatic threading; is constructed of light- 
weight magnesium, aluminum, and fiber glass: 
and weighs 35 Ibs. It has a 2-inch, f/1.4 lens and 
a 1000-watt projection lamp. For further informa- 
tion write the manufacturer, 7100 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago. 





* * * 


STORAGE units and transportation carts fer either 
16mm film or data processing tape are available 
from Smith System Mfg. Co., 56 E. Emerald St., 
Minneapolis. To accommodate 16mm film, the 
reel racks have 146” spacings; for data process- 
ing, the reel racks have standard 114” spacings 
to accommodate the 1/6” tape reel. Other spac- 
ings are available. Write the manufacturer for 
a catalog and further information. ooo 


s l 
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Jens Risom 
Design 
Inc. 





New Risom Threesome 


This is a new Risom seating family related by design. 
Side chair, armchair and low lounge chair were all 
conceived in a scale that is light and open. The clean, 
crisp lines and distinctive design are decidedly 
Risom. And the cost, happily, is surprisingly modest. 
This Risom threesome is intriguingly versatile. Their 
presence is welcome in most any seating scheme— 
in single units or great numbers. A brochure is avail- 
able with more information. Ask for the “54" chair 
series. Jens Risom Design, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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dD- 


Knoll Associates invites you to see 


=~ 


the special library furniture designs displayed in Booth 706 of Cobo Hall 


— ~~ 


at the 84th Annual Conference of ALA in Detroit 


m 


and to visit their showroom at 1080 North Woodward Avenue, Birmingham. 


=~ 


Showroom hours are from 9 to 5. 


KNOLL ASSOCIATES, INC. 320 PARK AVE. NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


Showrooms in: Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Dallas Detroit Los Angeles Miami Philadelphia St.Louis San Francisco 


e seattle Washington, D.C. . International: Argentina Australia Austria Belgium Brazil Canada Finland France 


Germany India Iran Italy Mexico Netherlands Norway Philippines Spain Sweden Switzerland Tunisia Uruguay Venezuela 
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COMING AUGUST 16th 
READING 

ENCHANTMENT 

FOR CHILDREN 


































HUMBUG WITCH 


Written and illustrated by Lorna Balian. 
Whoever heard of a witch without her 
magic! This is a picture-book tale of a 
little girl who gives up being a witch. 
Ages 3-7. 32 pages. Sturdetan, $2.50 


| THINK I WILL 
GO TO THE HOSPITAL 
Written and illustrated by Jean Tamburine. 
Susy prepares for her tonsillectomy— 
after she learns about a hospital. Ages 
4-7. 48 pages. $2.95 


THE GALLOPING GOAT 
AND OTHER STORIES 
By Phyllis Reynolds Naylor; illustrated by 
Robert Jefferson. Nine  action-filled 
short stories. Ages 8-12. 112 pages. 
$3.50 


LISTEN! 
AND HELP TELL THE STORY 


By Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated by 
Burmah Burris. From imaginative to 
familiar poems, rhymes, and stories in 
which youngsters may “act out” lines or 
repeat words. Ages 8-7. 176 pages. 
$3.95 


Be sure to stop at our ALA Convention 
booths Nos. 1045-47 and see these de- 
lightful new books. 


ABINGDON PRESS 
New York Nashville 





NGALI FORNIA 





CALLING 


LIBRARIANS 


YOU ARE INVITED TO MEET 
MRS. PHYLLIS DALTON, 
ASSISTANT STATE LIBRARIAN, 
AT THE ALA CONFERENCE 


. to discuss opportunities for you 
as a professional librarian with the 
State of California. 


Library Consultant, State Library 
$9,480-$11,520 
5 years experience * 


Librarian III $6,744-$8,196 
3 years experience * 


Librarian II $6,120-$7,428 
2 years experience * 
* One year of graduate work in an 


accredited library school is a further 
requirement. 


For an interview appointment, contact 
Mrs. Dalton at the Statler Hilton Hotel in 
Detroit, July 4-8. (She will call you if you 
will leave your telephone number and 
time you can be reached.) 


Or write: State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Mall, Sacramento 
California 95814 
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Random House School 
& Library Service, Inc. 


invites you to booth 500 during the 
American Library Association meetings 


to see current and backlist books. 





RANDOM ais HOUSE 


Beginner Books * Modern Library Books 
Vintage Books 


PANTHEON & BOOKS 
zr ALFRED A. KNOPF 


Our representative in your state can visit your library 
or school with an exhibit of current and backlist titles 
that meet your specific needs. 

Please write on library or school stationery for an 
exhibit of books or to request an annotated graded 
elementary-junior high school catalog with comprehen- 
3 sive subject index and an annotated high school catalog. 





RANDOM HOUSE SCHOOL & LIBRARY SERVICE, INC. 
457 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 10022 
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z2 CHILDS WORLD, 65 
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for a lively introduction to the 
ARTS / SCIENCE / LITERATURE / GEOGRAPHY / BIOGRAPHY 


Created under the direction of 
the Editorial Advisory Board 


MARVIN L. BERGE, Superintendent of Schools, 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Mary E. FERGUSON, Elementary Supervisor, 
Atlantic City Public Schools, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


JOHN I. GOODLAD, Professor of Education, Director, 
University Elementary School, 
University of California 





















VIRGIL HERRICK, Late Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wisconsin 


FAITH SMITTER, Late Head, Education Extension, 
University of California 


School and Library Price $37.50 per set 


The Child's World, Inc. 
300 West Washington Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 


Send for our free information 
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Journals from Chicago 


The Astrophysical Journal 

The Astrophysical Journal Supplement Series 
Botanical Gazette 

The Journal of Geology 

The Journal of Infectious Diseases 
Perspectives in Biology and Medicine 
Physiological Zoology 


Classical Philology 

Ethics 

History of Religions 

Journal of Near Eastern Studies 
The Journal of Religion 

The Library Quarterly 

Midway 

Modern Philology 


The American Journal of Sociology 
Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books 
Child Development Publications 

Child Development 

Monographs of the SRCD 

Abstracts and Bibliography 
Economic Development and Cultural Change 
The Elementary School Journal 
European Journal of Sociology 
The Journal of Business 
The Journal of Modern History 


The Journal of Political Economy 
The School Review 


The Social Service Review 
Technology and Culture 
The University of Chicago Law Review 


Since 1891, publishers of scholarly 
magazines—the new, the vital, 
the traditional. 





Phoenix: First-century Chinese, 
rubbing of a stone relief 
from a tomb door, 


Che University of Chicago Press e 5750 ELLIS AVENUE - CHICAGO 60637 
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YOU CAN’T LOSE 
at BOOTH 927! 


® PROVIDE more Books for your $, 


processed for circulation. 


BUILD Basic Collections with Used 
Books. 
(Available Rebound Also) 


SUPPLEMENT your Collection with 
over 3,000 


library loan. 








titles on free inter- 


AMERICAN LENDING LIBRARY, INC. 
659 Ethel Street, N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30318 


The Careers in Depth Series 
are the Accepted Authoritative Titles 
in the Vocational Guidance Field 


The Authorities Who Wrote These Books 


Are Recognized Leaders in Their Fields 
Each Title is a Definitive Study 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL CATALOG C 
RICHARDS ROSEN PRESS 
29 East 21st Street 
New York 10, N. Y. 


The entire series 
can be purchases 


VISIT US IN BOOTH 235 


“CONFIDENCE” 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to none! Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor” 


—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 
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REDUCE BOOK LOSSES 


with Perey Turnstiles specially 
designed for Library use 





© at ENTRANCE-EXIT 
e at CHARGE OUT 
e at STACKS 


See Us At Booth 1327 
ALA, Detroit 


or write for complete details 


PEREY TURNSTILE COMPANY 


106 E. 41st ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


NOTABLE BOOKS 
OF 1964 


Annotations for each title and the two- 




















color leaflet format make this a good dis- 
tribution piece. Suitable for imprinting and 
folded for a no. 10 envelope. 
50 copies, $3.50 100, $5 
250, $10 500, $16 1000, $28 
2500, $60 5000, $100 


American Library 
50 East Huron St. 


Association 
Chicago, 60611 





In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 
SEE US AT 
ALA CONFBRENCE 


DETRO'T 
Booth No. 437 


gency 


apine 
MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our spe- 


cialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current and 
aren. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 


BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us your 
list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Speech; etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New 
York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 10003.. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our unique 
Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port 
Washington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
subscriptions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & 
annual) —$10. Annuals °60, 61, 62, °63, ’64—$5 each. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Complete 
set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 501 
cross-references, and 58 items of Supplementary In- 
formation, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publishing 
Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and over- 
seas. Crusade, largest magazine of educational oppor- 
*tunities since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li- 


brary vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues 
yearly, $7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brook- 
lyn 11222. 


east 
SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6790-$7200, plus addi- 
tional 8% of the New York State retirement paid by 
the city. MLS from accredited library school plus 2 
years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE librarian to head service to readers 
in rural communities of central New York’s beautiful 
Finger Lakes region. Supervise driver-clerk and clerk, 
work under understanding direction. Bookmobile is 
operated from modern centrally located headquarters. 
Salary range $6180-$7380 or $5400-$6420, dependent 
on qualifications; excellent personnel benefits include 
an optional 5% increase in take-home pay. Previous 
library experience desirable, but not mandatory. Col- 
lege and library science degrees from approved in- 
stitutions and eligibility for professional certificate 
are required, Write or telephone: William T. Weitzel, 
Dir., Finger Lakes Library System, 419 W. Seneca 
St., Ithaca, N.Y. 14851. Tel: 273-4074. 

BRANCH librarian, Head. Sr. II. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. Gradu- 
ation from ALA-accredited library school, plus 4 
years experience. Salary $7945-$9685 plus 8% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

LIBRARY director—plan and administer library 
services to a rapidly expanding technical college 
community. New building in early planning stages, 
substantial funds available for major expansion of 
collection. College located in the heart of Vermont's 
vacationland, convenient to Dartmouth and University 
of Vermont. ALA-accredited MS required. Some sci- 
ence background or prior administrative experience 
valuable, but not essential. Initial salary $7000, fac- 
ulty status, generous fringe benefits. For more details, 
send resume to Richard Savoy, Chmn., Faculty Li- 
brary Committee, Vermont Technical College, Ran- 
dolph Center. 

JUNIOR librarian for Long Island North Shore 
community 35 miles from NYC. MLS degree re- 
quired. Salary $6000. 35-hour week, some evening 
work, Apply Library Director, Oyster Bay—East Nor- 
wich Public Library, Oyster Bay, N.Y., Tel.: 516- 
WA 2-4844. 

CATALOGER: college and library school degrees 
required. Assist in expanding catalog department with 
some reference hours. Apply Director, Ridgewood Li- 
brary, 125 N. Maple Ave., Ridgewood, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S consultant: to work with 38 progres- 
sive and eager member libraries serving approx. 
400,000 residents. Requirements: six years of applica- 
ble experience for Senior III classification. Salary 
$7200-$9200, may start within grade. System located 
in central New York in beautiful Mohawk Valley. 
Reasonable living costs in Utica-Rome urban area. 
Excellent personnel benefits including N.Y. State re- 
tirement. Contact: Alfred Hasemeier, Dir., Mid-York 
Library System, 617 N. Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 
13440. 


HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth 
in circulation and book collection. Serves area with 
16,000 population 28 miles from Pittsburgh. Attrac- 
tively located and fully equipped new building with 
5000 square-foot floor area completed in 1962. Book 
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collection 20,000. Annual circulation over 60,000. 
Staring salary $500 per month with increase within 
six months, Blue Cross coverage. Liberal paid vaca- 
tion. Excellent opportunity for qualified person. De- 
gree of master of library science required. Some li- 
z experience desirable. Apply to: Thomas H. L. 
§ Treas., Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 
Colsge Ave., Beaver, Pa, 15009. 

REFERENCE librarian with experience. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications, College and ac- 
ereeited library school degrees required. Apply in 
wring to Director, Ridgewood Library, 125 N. 
Magle Ave., Ridgewood, N.J. 

JINIOR librarian: to head bookmobile service in 
thrwe-county library system in the beautiful Mohawk 
Valey in New York State. Modern large bookmobile. 
Stheyear library school degree required. Salary 
$5-490-$6400, may start within grade. Excellent per- 
mel benefits including N.Y. State retirement. Con- 
f Alfred Hasemeier, Dir., Mid-York Library Sys- 
tem, 617 N. Washington St, Rome, N.Y, 13440. 
LIBRARIAN. Professional with experience to head 
onal library activities, northern New Jersey area. 
zerence and cataloging experience desirable as 
well as administrative ability and pleasing personal- 
ity. Salary dependent on qualifications and experi- 
enve, Apply Director, Ridgewood Library, 125 N. 
Meple Ave., Ridgewood, NJ. 

LIBRARY director. For community of 31,000. 
Pl:ns for an addition completed. Staff includes two 
full-time and two part-time professionals. Library 
participates in and benefits from a comprehensive 
state aid and regional library program. Salary to 
$247. MLS degree required, plus experience. Apply 
te Chairman, Board of Trustees, Publie Library, 
Leominster, Mass. 

LIBRARIANS, Children’s work. Department head 
for New York City suburban public library serving 
pepulation over 50,000. Salary dependent upon quali- 
fications. MSLS and three years experience required. 
Aspointment can be made at advanced levels $6590- 
$10,310. Children’s assistant, no experience required. 
Salary $5770-$9590. Apply to Director, Publie Li- 
beary, Main & Conklin Sts, Farmingdale, L.L, N.Y. 

CATALOGER for growing college library. LS de- 
gwe required. Salary open. Usual fringe benefits. 
Apply to Irene Christopher, Dir., Abbot Memorial 
L.brary, Emerson College, 303 Berkeley St., Boston 
02116. 

SENIOR /ibrarian, certification, cataloging, experi- 
wace. New building open in May. N.J. State pension 
plan, 4week vacation, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
major medical insurance given to all full-time staff. 
Submit resume, stating salary: Mrs. Emilie 5. Curry, 
Mir., Public Library, Pompton Ave., Cedar Grove, 


md. 

PHILADELPHIA. Temple University Library, an 
expanding university library with a new building 
wearing completion, seeks: 1) two senior catalogers 
with appropriate experience. Current salary range 
96360-87560, 2) An assistant head for its reference 
division with appropriate recent university library 
reference experience. Current salary range $7440- 
#9000. Beginning salaries are dependent upon experi- 
ence. Further salary increases are dependent upon 
experience, Further salary increases are expected for 
1965-66. Fifth-year degree from an ALA-accredited 
library school required. Apply: Office of the Direc- 
aor, Temple University Libraries, Philadelphia 19122. 

CATALOGER. Western New York Library System 
(headquarters in Niagara Falls) needs a junior li- 
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brarian as a cataloger, Will perform basie catalog- 
ing and classification techniques, supervise a union . 
catalog representing the holdings of 18 public li- 
braries and a community college, and assist with 
supervision of the processing of over 40,000 items 
annually. Salary begins at $6000 with higher be- 
ginning rate for good previous experience, fall single 
hospitalization paid, 23 days vacation, sick leave, 
New York State retirement and social secarity, 35- 
hour week. Must be a graduate of an acemedi i 
brary school and eligible for New York State certifica- 
tion, Nioga representative will be at ALA in Detroit. 
For further information write: Laurence G. Hill, Dir. 
Nioga Library System, Pine Ave. & 9th St, Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 14301. Tel: Area Code 716, 285.3188. 

SYSTEM consultant for children’s work. Western 
New York Library System (headquarters in Niagara 
Falls) needs junior librarian to develop -children’s 
program in member libraries. Knowledge of chil- 
dren’s literature important and ability to work with 
others in congenial way. As system’s first children’s 
work consultant, there is opportunity to plan a 
complete program. Specifics: automobile provided by 
system for duty hours, book budget of approximately 
$6000, salary begins at $6000 with higher beginning 
rate for good previous experience, full hospitalization 
paid, 23 days vacation, sick leave, New York State 
retirement and social security, 35-hour week. Re- 
quirements: ability to work with others in building 
a library program for children, ability to qualify for 
New York State driver’s license, graduation from 
ALA-aceredited library school, eligibility for New 
York Library certification. Nioga Library System has 
18 libraries, encompasses three counties. Headquarters 
staff of 20 with 7 librarians. Nioga representative 
will be at ALA in Detroit. For further information 
write: Laurence G. Hill, Dir., Nioga Library System, 
Pine Ave. & 9th St, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14301. Tel.: 
Area Code 716, 285-3188. 

REFERENCE librarian to manage and expand 
well-developed reference collection. Responsibilities: 
book selection adviser, work with young adults, 
assist head librarian with executive and administra- 
tive duties, coordinate with regional library system. 
Suburban community near Amherst, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, and area colleges. New building, modern 
equipment. MLS with professional experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $5719--$6887 depending om experience. 
Liberal vacation, holiday, and fringe benefits incl., 
generous Massachusetts Blue Cross & Blue Shield 
group insurance. Apply: Mrs. Ruth Peck, Chmn., 
Public Library, West Springfield, Mass. 

CATALOGERS: We continue to grow and con- 
tinue to need help. We have interesting and diversi- 
fied positions in stimulating and challenging new 
area of library service. Located in picturesque Ly- 
coming Valley, Pa. Liberal salary commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. Openings for both 
temporary and permanent positions, Please send 
resume to: David Remington, Admn. Ln., Alanar 
Book Processing Center, P.O. Box 921, Williamsport, 
Pa. 

HEAD librarian. Beginning salary 410,930 going 
to $12,730 in five years. Month’s vacation, social 
security, and choice of New York State retirement 
or TIAA. Graduate degree from accredited library 
school required with preference to docterate or near. 
Experience necessary. Located seventeen miles from 
Rochester, New York. Apply: Gordon F. Allen, Actg. 
Pres, State University College, Brockport, N.Y." 
14420. : 
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_ ASSISTANT librarian and chief of book process- 
ing. LS degree required. Supervisory ability, public 
service outlook, initiative, and some background in 
cataloging necessary. Starting salary to $7000, more 
for exceptionally qualified candidates. Reference li- 
brarian, LS degree required. Starting salary $5600 or 
higher, depending on qualifications. Central library 
and two branches in a fine community eight miles 
from Boston. New central building to be occupied 
by late summer. 36-hour week, 4-week vacation, other 
benefits. Write: Joseph J. Schmuch, Ln, Public Li- 
brary, Belmont, Mass. 02178. 

START your career in a fast-growing, active library 
on Long Island’s friendly South Share. We need three 
junior librarians—-children’s librarian, assistant rej- 
erence librarian, and assistant children’s librarian, for 
a brand new air-conditioned building. Salaries $6200 
to $7400, Master’s degree in library science required, 
Seven-hour day, five-day week. 24 working days paid 
vacation, cumulative paid sick leave, health and re- 
tirement plans. Reading community of 58,000, staff of 
70,35 miles from New York City. Write or phone 
Howard A. Vernon, Public Library, 523 Central Ave., 
Massapequa, N.Y. 11758. Tel: 516-PY 8-4607, 

ASSISTANT director. Salary $7450-$9200, Superior 
working conditions, excellent office, new building, su- 
perb book collection, fine budget. Staff of 7 librarians, 
12 clerks. Circulation about 325,000. Collection of 
75,000 volumes. Records, paintings, microfilm, motion 
pictures, We are not civil service but post requires 
MSLS and initiative. All usual fringe benefits, Proces- 
sing and cataloging handled by regional cooperative 
center. City of 55,000 between Utica and Syracuse. 
Write William A. Dillon, Dir., Jervis Library, 613 N. 
Washington St., Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

FABULOUS expansion-—adding second big air-con- 
ditioned building on Long Island’s South Shore. We 
need an ambitious, heads-up senior librarian I to head 
busy bookmobile department. Salary $6184 to $8184, 
-Master's degree in library science and two year's ex- 
perience required. Seven-hour day, five day week. 24 
working days paid vacation, cumulative paid sick 
leave, health and retirement plans. Reading commu- 
nity of 58,000, staff of 70, 35 miles from New York 
City. Write or phone Howard A. Vernon, Public Li- 
brary, 523 Central Ave, Massapequa, N.Y. 11758. 
Tel.: 516-PY 8-4607. 

POSITION open July 1, 1965, for reference librar- 
ian with interest in writing publicity. Outstanding 
residential suburb 16 miles from New York City, Be- 
ginning salary, with experience, $6250. Degree from 
accredited library school required. Generous vacation, 
sick leave, fringe benefits. Write Ruth P. Tubby, Dir., 
Public Library, 50 5. Fullerton Ave., Montclair, NJ. 
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SENIOR librarians for beautiful Sussex County 
(N.J.}. Challenging opportunity to work in rapidly 
growing rural (but becoming suburban ) area. Air- 
conditioned library selected as one of the 15 area Ref- 
erence libraries in the state. Two positions: adult ser- 
vices and field librarian. Supervise adult bookmobile 
service, adult book selection, public relations (includ- 
ing newspaper column, radio program, public speak- 
ing), consultant service for member libraries. New 
positions, so above can be divided according to abili- 
ties and “flair” of applicants. Library degree, min. 2 
yrs. exp. Salary range $5237-$6809 (need not start at 
bottom step), 22 days vacation, 12 pd. holidays, pd. 
health insurance, 15 days sick leave. Apply Dorothy E. 
“Henry, Dir, Sussex County Library, R.D. 3, Box 76, 
Newton, N.J. 07860, 





ASSISTANT director. Salary range $6000-$8000. 
Suburban community of 40,000 near New York City. 
Responsibilities include public relations and super 
vision of adult services. Civil service benefits, state 
pension, vacation, Requirements: library degree and 
3 years of suitable experience. Apply: Henry Thomas, 
Dir., Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, 
N.J. 

REFERENCE library position open in growing en- 
gineering college. An excellent opportunity for a man 
with library school degree. Salary $5990 or more, de- 
pending on qualifications. Liberal social benefits and 
vacation, Apply: Library, 323 High St, Newark 
07102. 

DIRECTOR I, eligible N.Y. State certification, de- 
velop plans for new building and services in progres- 
sive central New York community (13,500 popula- 
tion). Position open July 1. Retirement, hospitaliza- 
tion. Salary $6750+ with increments. Apply Laura 
Wedge, Ln., Guernsey Memorial Library, Norwich, 











N.Y, 

JUNIOR librarian. Basically children's work but 
opportunity for diversified experience. Salary $6000, 
usual benefits. MLS degree required. Apply James 
W. Stevenson, Dir., North Castle Publie Library, Ar- 
monk, N.Y, 

SECONDARY school librarian, Bucks County co- 
educational boarding and day school with strong aca- 
demic emphasis needs librarian who is an integral 
part. of energetic faculty. Library is of primary im- 
portance, and needs positive, imaginative direction. 
Salary open, Write W. P, Orrick, Headmaster, Sole- 
bury School, New Hope, Pa. 

TWO professional positions to participate in ex- 
panding services of recently designated area library 
twenty minutes from New York City. New building 
program, liberal fringe benefits including paid hospi- 
talization and major medieval coverage. Degree from 
ALA-aceredited library school (prospective June 
graduates welcome), good health, U.S. citizenship 
required. 1) Senior librarian to assist in children’s 
department; salary range $6600-$8400 with annual 
increments of $360, minimam two years appropriate 
professional experience, Candidates with no experi- 
ence may be appointed to this position as junior li- 
brarian with salary range $6000--$7500. 2) Junior li 
brarian to assist in reference and young adult depart- 
ments; salary range $6000-$7500 with annual incre- 
ments of $300, no experience required. Apply John D. 
Shine, Asst. Dir., Johnson Free Public Library, Hack- 
ensack, N.J. 

RUTGERS University Library needs an associate 
librarian for technical services ($9875 with annual in- 
crements of $494 to $12,839} and a head of order de- 
partment ($8124 with annual incremesents of $406 
to $11,372). All positions require a graduate degree 
in librarianship and appropriate experience. Write, 
including detailed information about education and 
experience with three refereaces, to Donald F. Cam- 
eron, Univ. Ln., Rutgers University Library, Box 506, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 08901. 

REFERENCE librarian, preferably with experi 
ence in a theological library. $6500 up, and generous 
benefits, for person with good scholastic record and 
some ability in languages. Write Librarian, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, Bex 111, Princeton, N.J. 

CHIEF librarian, Small tewn convenient to New 
Haven, Hartford. New air-conditioned building. Cir- 
culation 104,000. Active board of trustees. $6000- 
$7000, depending on experience. MLS desired. Write 
R. H. Lovelace, North St, Watertown, Conn. 
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COLLEGE librarians, wanted by September 1. En- 
yolfment 1800 to 1900 in small, scenic northern 
Pennsylvania community within brief driving dis- 
tanee of beautiful Finger Lakes area and the Corn- 
ing Glass cultural center. 37%-hour week, faculty 
s, retirement, sick leave, sabbatical. Extra 
sumer employment possible. Reference librarian: 
Need fifth-year ALA-school degree and preferably a 
master’s in a subject field, but a minimum of four 
years teaching or librarianship plus ten semester 
hears graduate work beyond the master’s. Salary 
racge, depending on education and experience, 
$6m80-$9260 on nine-month basis. Circulation librar- 
ian: Preferably under 40. Minimum LS degree (BS 
or MS), three years teaching or librarianship plus 
15 hours graduate study. Salary $5680-$7610 on 
nine-month basis, depending on preparation. Make 
coatact now, but interview is possible at ALA con- 
ference in Detroit. Apply to Raleigh DePriest, Lo., 
State College, Mansfield, Pa. 

YOUNG people's librarian, Position open Septem- 
bea 1965. Outstanding residential suburb 16 miles 
from New York City. Salary range $5610 to $7530. 
Beginning salary according to experience. Degree 
from accredited library school required. Write Ruth 
P. Tubby, Dir, Public Library, 50 S. Fullerton 
Ave., Montclair, N.J. 07042. 

HEART of ski country. New Hampshire com- 
reunity needs chief librarian. Progressive industrial 
ety (population 14,000} looking for its first pro- 
fessional librarian, Opportunity to develop new serv- 
tees and promote the library in the community. Staff 
ef four, and 1964 circulation nearly 60,000, depend- 
ent on qualifications. Excellent fringe benefits. Write 
“irs. Howard Swain, Chmn., Fiske Free Library 
Trustees, 33 Prospect St, Claremont, N.H. 03743. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. LS degree preferred, to 
sake charge of separate children’s department. Abil- 
ity to build up book collection and services, real 
interest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000, in friendly, rapidly 
growing community, 14 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. 
Vacation, social security, other benefits. Unusually 
attractive colonial building and good working condi- 
tions, congenial staff, cooperative Board. Apply to 
Mrs. John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
23 Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 

DARTMOUTH College Libraries. The following 
professional positions are open: reference assistant, 
documents assistant, and cataloger. Beginning salary 
$5800 up, dependent on background and experience. 
Fringe benefits: 6-week vacation, 16% TIAA after 
usual waiting period, group life insurance, paid 
major medical, tuition grants for children, location 
in a winter and summer resort area with excellent 
cultural and recreational facilities. Apply: Adelaide 
Lockhart, Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N.H. 











. , southeast 
SERJALS librarian, Permanent state position in ex- 
panding, modern medical school library. $5460-$7032 
annually. Liberal personnel policies. Contact Person- 
nel Office, University of Virginia, 1416 W. Main St, 
Charlottesville. 

ASSISTANT librarian, liberal arts college with 
enrollment of 900. Beautiful new library building lo- 
cated 50 miles southwest of Pittsburgh. Take charge 
of acquisitions, supervise cataloging, assist with book 
selection. Salary open. Apply: B. R. Weimer, Bethany 
College, Bethany, W.Va. 
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HEAD cataloger needed at Methodist College Li- 
brary, Fayetteville, N.C. A new four-year senior 
Liberal Arts college in its fifth year of operation. 
New library building occupied this year. Person to 
supervise and coordinate all cataloging. LS degree. 
Salary open. Four weeks vacation, sick leave. Con-~ 
tact Robert L. Mabson, Ln., Methodist College, Fay- 
etteville, N.C. 28301, Tel.: 919-488-7110. 

HEAD librarian. Public library is rapidly expand- 
ing in southern Kentucky college city. Graduation 
with major in library science from accredited col- 
lege plus administrative library experience required. 
MSLS desired. Modern, air-conditioned building. So- 
cial security. Salary range $5000-$5600. Write Mrs. 
Roy B. Morningstar, Chmn., Board of Trustees, 
Public Library, Bowling Green, Ky. 

BRANCH žibrarian for established branch in well- 
read community. Located near Washington, D.C. Ex- 
cellent book collection. Opportunity to further develop 
library services. Library degree and experience re- 
quired. Beginning salary $6700 with two years experi- 
ence. Liberal annual and sick leave, retirement, social 
security, hospitalization. Send resume te Personnel 
Officer, 6522 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Me. 

CATALOGER for busy, growing library near Wash- 
ington, D.C. Library degree plus two years cataloging 
experience. Beginning salary $6700. Usual fringe 
benefits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, 6532 Adel- 
phi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

SEVERAL librerian vacancies with Arlington 
County, Virginia, Department of Libraries, a growing 
progressive system with professional staff in a Wash- 
ington, D.C., suburb of 180,000 population. Salary 
range $5720-$7710. No experience required, but must 
have a fifth-year library science degree. Apply Person- 
nel Department, Court House, Arlington, Va. 22201. 

HEAD of films division for busy, grewing county 
library near Washington, D.C. Beginning salary $7200. 
Library degree plus 3 years experience in use of AV 
materials. Opportunity to further develep this impor- 
tant service in the community. Many fringe benefits. 
Send resume to Personnel Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd., 
Hyattsville, Md. 

CITY of Jacksonville, Florida, has vacancies for 
professional librarians requiring bachelor’s or master’s 
degree in library science from an ALA-accredited li- 
brary school; under 45 years old. Nonresidents may 
apply, may take exam, in that area to qualify and be 
interviewed before relinquishing present position, 
Grade HI, branch librarians, $6489-$7956 annually; 
Grade I librarian, adult assistent, $6000 annually. 
Write 1201 City Hall or Director of Libraries, 101 E. 
Adams St., advising age, education, and experience as 
professional librarian. 

TWO positions: children’s librarian. and adult li- 
brarian, MSLS and experience reenired. Salary 
$6000-$7500. Liberal leaves, professional allowances, 
pleasant location just outside Washington, D.C. me- 
tropolitan area. Rapidly growing 3-county library sys- 
tem. Write to Mrs. Natalie Tsonev, Adm., Southern 
Maryland Regienal Library Association, Leonard- 
town, Md. 





midwest 
CHILDREN’S or elementary school librarian to re- 
view children’s books for the Booklist. The reviewer 
reads and evaluates new children’s books and writes 
annotations for publication in The Beaklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. All work i done at ALA 
headquarters in Chicago. Applicants should have a 
library degree and experience with children in a, 
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public or elementary school library and a good basic 
knowledge of children’s literature; they should also 
be able to evaluate books for children and to write 
concise annotations. Beginning salary, $7488. Liberal 
vacation and fringe benefits. Apply to Edna Vanek, 
Ed., The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
ALA headquarters, 

TWO openings in public library in progressive 
city of 43,000. Library degree required, experience 
preferred. Beginning salary of $5760-$6492 depend- 
ing on experience. 4 weeks vacation, 2 weeks sick 
leave, retirement, paid hospitalization with major 
medical. Cataloger for department with trained as- 
sistant and clerical help, New department being 
built. Adult services librarian to develop program: 
ye Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, 
finn. 

EDEN Theological Seminary Library seeking ex- 
perienced cataloger with MLS or MSLS degree. 
Knowledge of German helpful but not mandatory. 
3749-hour week. One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, pension plan. Salary negotiable. Write Rev. 
WOR. Mehl, Lon, 475 E, Lockwood Ave, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 63119, 

CHILDREN'S librarian—library degree required. 
Salary $6000 up, depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience, 4 weeks vacation, municipal pension plan, 
sick leave, and usual paid holidays. Annual review 
of salary. Written personnel policy. Air-conditioned 
building. Apply to Mrs. Freda S. Thorson, Public Li- 
brary, Northbrook, IHN. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed for a growing, pro- 
gressive suburban community, 15 miles west of Chi- 
cago at the “Gateway to the Tollroads.” New air-con- 
ditioned building ready June 1965. Experience desir- 
able but not essential. LS degree required, Send re- 
sume to: Librarian, Publie Library, Westchester, Hl. 

INTERESTED in public relations? Like to write, 
get out in the community? This librarian II position 
is a chance and a challenge-—-work with a congenial 
staff in a job that allows for growth. Salary range 
$5976-$7624. Beginning salary dependent upon expe- 
rience. Minimum experience two years, 22 days vaca- 
tion, sick leave, Wisconsin retirement plan, health 
insuranee provided. Place: Kenosha, Wisconsin, on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, about 35 miles south 
of Milwaukee, 50 miles north of Chicago. Apply: 
Rose Mosigian, Asst. Ln., Gilbert M. Simmons Li- 
brary, Kenosha, Wis. 53140, 

LIBRARIAN I openings for reference librarian. 
Beginning salary from $6150 to $6672 depending 
upon experience. Annual increments to $7438, Li- 
brary degree required. Payment of $144 on health 
insurance. Four weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library located in 
cultural center which includes an art institute, 
planetarium, and little theatre, with an auditorium 
and a historical museum beginning construction. 
Apply: Assistant Director’s Office, Public Library 
1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

BRANCH librarian to head central library. Fifth- 
year library school degree, Salary $5808 to $7403 in 
five annual steps. Apply Eudocia Stratton, Jackson 
Snel Library, 1400 North West Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. 

MISSOURI State Library has established a nation- 
wide recruitment program. We are now using the 
Professional Placement Division of the United States 
Employment Service as the source to which librarians 
throughout the country can turn for a complete and 
up-to-the-minute listing of existing vacancies in Mis- 








souri. Every office in the United States can obtain the: 
list of vacancies from the Professional Network office: 
therefore, contact your local United States Employ- 
ment Service and learn what Missouri has to offer. 
For additional details, write: Librarian-Recruiter, 
Missouri State Library, State Office Building, Jeffer- 
son City. 

EXCITING opportunity in recreation country. Head 
librarian wanted to establish new countywide library 
with regional potential. Fun of starting fresh; buying 
a bookmobile, starting service to enthusiastic people. 
Good financial base of county funds plus state aid 
under the successful Minnesota Library Development 
program, Cass County is heart of the finest fishing and 
hunting country in the world, plus skiing and the rest 
of the great outdoors. Accredited library degree re- 
quired. Salary $7200 or up, depending on experience. 
Address application with credentials to Mrs. George 
Anderson, Pres., Cass County Library Board, Ball 
Club, Minn, 

SEVERAL positions at administrative and junior 
administrative levels are open at Notre Dame due to 
expanded library services in the new $10 million Me- 
morial Library as follows: mathematics and comput- 
ing science research librarian, Grade M, $6244 mini- 
mum. Assistant head, humanities department, assis- 
tant head, acquisitions department, assistant head, 
general science department, assistant head, social sci- 
ences and business administration department, all are 
Grade UT, $6500 minimum. Also, head, circulation 
department, Grade IV, $7500; head, social sciences 
and business administration department, $8000 mini- 
mum; curator, rare book room, $8000 minimum. Fac- 
ulty status, TIAA, social security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, major medical disability. Further details upon 
application. Apply Director of Libraries, University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

REFERENCE librarian: serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, and Toledo. 5th-year library 
school degree required. Starting salary $6004 to $6299, 
depending on training and experience. Retirement, 
social security, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization, 
Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir., Public Library, 
Jackson, Mich, 49201. 

DIRECTOR wanted now to assume dual adminis- 
trative responsibility over Dickinson County Library 
and newly established 5-county Mid-Peningula Li 
brary Federation with combined headquarters in Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, Plans for a new county-—federa- 
tion library building have been started, but need imag- 
inative direction. Salary open; to be equal te respon- 
sibilities. Benefits include social security, sick leave, 
4 weeks vacation, Blue Cross, Michigan Municipal 
Employees Retirement System. Library science de- 
gree and experience required. Send resume of edu- 
cation and experience to Robert St. Louis, Pres., 
Dickinson County Library Board, 325 Saratoga, Kings- 
ford, Mich. 49802. 

DEFIANCE College, Defiance, Ohio. Head li 
brarian of fully accredited college. Enrollment ap- 
proximately 900. Newly opened addition to college 
library with modern equipment. Good opportunity to 
develop new program and for growth in field of col- 
lege library administration. Requirement: master’s 
degree in library science; experience preferred. Sal- 
ary open. Faculty status. Fringe benefits: TIAA, SS, 
major medical. Unusually good working conditions 
and staff morale, Write: Dean Alton J. Kurtz, De- 
fiance College, Defiance, Ohio 43515. 

OPPORTUNITY for a librarian I] with a knowl 








oat 





edge of work with children and children’s books. Very 
active library with an excellent children’s collection. 
Library situated on the shores of Lake St. Clair, 20 
mines from downtown Detroit by expressway. Rec- 
reatienal and cultural advantages handy. 2 weeks 
vacafon, 12 days cumulative sick leave, social se- 
curity, retirement, insurance partially paid, Blue 
Cross paid in total after probation, longevity. MLS 
requared, some experience preferred. $6361 to $7207 
with experience; $5255 to $5904 without experience. 
Civil service requirements must be met; residence re- 
quired. Contact Mrs. Virginia MacHarg, Ln., 22500 
Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair Shores, Mich. 48081. 
REFERENCE position open. Rapidly growing col- 
lege library serving Flint College of the University of 
Michigan and Flint Community Junior College. New 
air-wonditioned building, the usual benefits, plus ex- 
cellent professional opportunities. Salary $6150-$7438. 
Stherear library school graduate required. Apply: 
s W. Pirie, Ln., Charles Stewart Mott Library, 
Mich. 48503. 
FROFESSIONAL assistant to coordinator of li- 
bravies to work in a fine residential community whose 
schwols have achieved a national reputation for excel- 
lence. Position will involve some supervision and 
ing with experienced headquarters staff of nine 
. assisting in developing a finer program in twelve 
sckwol libraries (nine elementary). Require degree 
from an ALA-accredited library school, some teach- 
ing experience, and at least eight years experience. 
Salary range is $7000-$8000, beginning salary de- 
pending upon qualifications. Eleven-month contract 
available August 1, 1965. Apply Robert J. Morris, 
Dir. of Pers., Shaker Heights Board of Education, 
15°00 Parkland Dr., Shaker Heights, Ohio 44120. 
CONSULTANTS to work with developing library 
sytems throughout Michigan; head of Michigan sec- 
tica, $7369-$9440. Beginning salaries depend upon 
experience. New state library building now being 
plonned. Excellent fringe benefits and opportunities 
for promotion. Apply Mrs. Ruth Frame, Michigan 
State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing. 
PROFESSIONAL assistant to CSD-YASD execu- 
tive secretary at ALA headquarters. Experience in 
children’s or young adult service in public or school 
libraries desirable, Will assist with the activities of 
two very busy ALA divisions. Salary $6625-$7776. 
Send application and resume to Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, Exec. Secy. Children’s Services Division and 
Young Adult Services Division, ALA headquarters. 
ASSISTANT librarian to share professional activi- 
ties, including book selection, cataloging, public rela- 
tions, supervision of technical processing, and a variety 
ol challenging library activities. Busy suburban li- 
brary just west of Chicago seeking person with initi- 
ative, ideas, imagination, sense of responsibility, sense 
«© humor, and LS degree. Send resume to Joanne 
Elene, Ln., Public Library, Bellwood, HI 
HEAD librarian, Muskingum College. United Pres- 
byterian, liberal arts college of 1350 students. Pres- 
eat holdings 80,000 volumes; acquisitions of 10,000 
volumes annually, Staff composed of 5 professionals, 
3 nonprofessionals, plus ample student assistance. 
“pening July 1. Salary, $9000-$12,000, depending 
wpon degrees and experience. Month’s vacation plus 
© of all regularly scheduled academic vacations. 
Faculty status, TIAA, major medical, and other 
croup benefits. Apply Walter D. Morrill, Coll. Ln., 
Auskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 43762. 
HEAD, catalog & order dept., librarian HI. Work 
in new air-conditioned main library building, super- 
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vising ten full-time staff, and assisting with catalog- 
ing and book selection. Budget for books, films, rec- 
ords, and periodicals $58,000; approximately 14,000 
additions processed annually. Fifth-year LS degree 
and minimum 4 years cataloging experience required. aa 
Salary $6840-$8700. Salary can start above mini- 
mum, depending upon additional experience and 
qualifications. Fringe benefits: 4 weeks vacation, 
liberal sick leave, state retirement fund, sacial se- 
curity, credit union, partially paid Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield. Write Roger B. Francis, Dir., Public Library, 
122 W. Wayne St., South Bend, Ind. 46601. 

CATALOGER in liberal arts college library. New, 
state-supported college between Grand Ragids and 
Lake Michigan. Rapidly growing book collection; 
staff of 15. Salary approximately $7000, cependent 
upon qualifications and experience; faculty status, 
TIAA. Modern European languages desiraliic. Write 
Stephen Ford, Ln, Grand Valley State College, 
Allendale, Mich. 49401, 

mountaia plains 
LIBRARIAN H wanted by the Pueblo, Colorado, 
Public Library. Population 97,000. Three mew posi- 
tions now open. Opportunity to work im a new 
$750,000 library now under construction, Saiary range 
$460-$550. Age 20-50. Degree required in library 
science, Experience is desirable but not esseatial. Two 
weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement program, and 
many fringe benefits. All applications skew 
perience and education will be considered. 
to: Personnel Director, City Hall, Pueblo. 

CHALLENGING position as director of tri-county 
system serving area cf 27,000 square miles and popu- 
lation of 17,000 through 7 deposit stations. Super- 
vises headquarters staff and station personnel, re- 
sponsible for general program development. Salary 
$7500. Fifth-year degree preferred. Contact Mrs. 
Harry M. Gallagher, Box 752, Elko, Nev. 

THE Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies plans 
to initiate a library as part of its total program. An 
ambitious librarian is needed for this project--one 
with a subject MA, preferably in the humanities, and 
an MA from an ALA-aceredited library school. Sal- 
ary range $8000-$10,000, plus a chance to live in 
Aspen, Colorado, ski center in the winter and cul- 
tural center year round, If interested, write and send 
letter of application, credentials, and three references 
to Stuart Baillie, Dir., Graduate School of Librarian- 
ship, University of Denver, Denver 80210. 

REFERENCE librarian in a growing brary sys- 
tem now serving 120,000. This is a chance to help 
plan a new main library for which a $1.5 million 
bond has been voted. The job can expand to direct 
all public services. Salary, $6120-$7320. Apply M. P. 
Marchant, Ln., Carnegie Free Library, 2555 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Ogden, Utah. 





southwest 


TWO positions for July 1. In small university of 2800 
students, 125,000-volume collection, Require fifth-year 
accredited degree, Scale begins at $6500, with adjust- 
ment for experience. One month vacation. Full faculty 
status and perquisites. State retirement and OASI 
Group hospitalization, life and TIAA-CREF deferred 
annuity available. Air-conditioned buildiag. Assistant 
catalog librarian: experience with LC classification 
preferred. Serials librarian: to handle combination of 
serials, journals (875 current subj.), government 
documents, reserve shelves, binding, ete. Acquaint- 
ance or experience with IBM unit card ead computer® 
equipment desirable. Forward application letters and , 
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¢redential files to James Dyke, Ln, Eastern New 
Mexico University, Portales 88130. 

WHY wait until you retire to come to South Texas? 
Texas A & I College is now accepting applications 

efor new staff positions in reference and cataloging. 

4300 students in a rapidly expanding college. Year- 
around semitrepical climate. Near the Gulf, Padre 
Island; boating, surfing, fishing. 2-hour drive to Mexi- 
can board, 40 minutes to Corpus Christi. Apply Pat- 
rick Barkey, La., Texas A & I College, Kingsville. 

ST. MARY’S University. Librarian familiar with 
circulation, reference, periodical procedures, and 
knowledge of cataloging. BSLS or MLS from ac- 
eredited library school required. Position open June 1. 
Starting salary $5500-$6000 depending upon experi- 
ence and qualifications. Enrollment 3000--, coeduca- 
tional, with graduate school. New library for 250,000 
volumes on the planning boards, to be completed by 
1966. Faculty status. One month’s vacation, medical 
insurance, pension plans. 80,000 volumes. Apply: 
Bro. Paul Nevosal, S.M., Dir. of Le., St. Mary's Uni- 
versity, 2700 Cincinnati Ave., San Antonio 78228, 
Give resume of education, transeript of credits, and 
experience. 


pacific northwest 
PUBLIC Library, Paseo, Washington. Head librarian 
wanted. A growing agricultural and industrial city 
in southeastern Washington. Excellent weather and 
living conditions. New library building. Salary $6500 
to $7200. Please give supervisory and administrative 
experience. Apply A. A. Allen, Pasco Library Board. 

FIELD consultant, librarian IV. Headquarters at 
the Oregon State Library, Salem, but with travel 
assignments throughout Oregon. Salary first year 
$7350. State retirement and social security. Grad- 
uation from an accredited library school and four 
years of professional experience, including public 
library, required, Write to Eloise Ebert, State Ln. 
Oregon State Library, Salem 97310. 

SERIALS librarian. New position open July 1 to 
combine all serials work including cataloging. Some 
experience and professional library degree essential. 
Salary open, depending on qualifications. 28 days 
annual vacation, every eighth quarter off on full pay 
for study or travel. Social security, state teachers re- 
tirement. Faculty rank of assistant professor. Apply 
to Miss Lesley Heathcote, Ln., Montana State College, 
Bozeman. 

MUSIC materials cataloger for Portland State Col- 
lege: chiefly recordings and scores, Music major pre- 
ferred, library science degree required. Faculty status 
and salary scale, one month vacation, social security 
and state retirement plan. Write Jean P. Black, Ln., 
Box 1151, Portland, Ore. 97207. 

ASSISTANT education-psychology librarian for 
Portland State College (Oregon) starting July or Sep- 
tember. Library degree required, undergraduate 
major in education with specialization in elementary 
area preferred. Faculty rank, 12-month appointment 
including one of vacation, social security and state 
retirement plans. Write Jean P. Black, Ln. 

DOCUMENTS librarian needed by rapidly grow- 
ing depository collection in mod. bldg. Requirements: 
LS degree, at least 1 year’s docts. exp., supervisory 
ability, 3 refs. (1, at least, a former employer), pol. 
sci. or history background desirable. Offered: $6804 
salary, 30 days vac., 12 days per yr. sick leave (cum. 
to 60 days), free Blue Cross and major medical in- 
surance, excellent state retirement, 5S, pleasant work- 
ing conditions, clerical and student help. Located 4 


hrs. drive from Sun Valley, Tetons, Salt Lake City: 
and Yellowstone. Job open July l; can hold unté 
Sept. 1. Send application, vita, refs. to: E. Obeler. 
Idaho State Univ. Library, Pocatello; phone 208-232 
2160 any week day, 9-12, 1-5 (MST) for further ie 
formation. 

UNIVERSITY library, Pacific Northwest, has new 


position for technical services assistant available 
July 1. Excellent opportunity for young person te 


obtain valuable technical service experience under 
able supervision in a rapidly growing deparime 
Modern functional library of half-million volumes, 
changing to LC classification. Beginning salary 
$6000 or possibly more. New air-conditioned buile- 
ing. Ideal location, splendid working conditions, one 
month vacation, excellent medical, retirement, ani 
other fringe benefits, Write B-344. 

OREGON needs three consultants: one with ges- 
eral public library experience, one who has worked 
with children and young adults in a public library, 
and one experienced in library architecture and con- 
struction including public libraries. Graduation fre 
an accredited library school followed by four yeaxs 
professional experience is required for this classi 
cation. Salary range is $7350-$8940. Headquarte 
located an hour from ocean, mountains, lakes, are 
the city of Portland. Write State Library, Salem, 
Ore. 

CHIEF librarian for public library in a city of 
60,000 which has excellent climate, two colleges, 
and many cultural and recreational facilities. } 
to promote reading and wider area of service. Re. 
quirements are graduation from accredited library 
school and at least 5 years administrative experience 
in public library. Salary open, group hospitalization, 
sick leave, retirement, and annual leave. Write to E. 3. 
Maynard, Box 2513, Billings, Mont. 


















far weet 
ANAHEIM, California, has an opening for a chal- 
dren’s librarian in the public library. An expanding 
program. Growing city of 145,000. New buildings. 
Modern library system. Excellent promotional opper- 
tunities. Salary range: $543-$570-$598-$628 S680. 
Starting salary need not be on beginning step if 
experience warrants. Vacation, sick leave, paid health 
insurance, California State retirement plan, credit 
union. Master’s degree in librarianship required, Ex- 
perience not necessary, Apply to City of Anah 
Personnel Department, 225 E. Broadway, Anahe! 
Calif. Tel.: Area Code 714, 776-0110, Ext, 334. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed for growing libra 
near Stanford University, 29 miles south of Sy 
Francisco in the heart of the peninsula. Fifth- 
degree required, Would have full charge of childr 
department. Salary: $6522-$7728 Apply: Pt 
Morales, City Ln., Menlo Park, Calif. 

SAN LUIS OBISPO County Library needs cai. 
dren’s librarian (Librarian I, $460-$554). Resp 
ble for maintaining and developing children’s depert- 
ment program, including supervision and in-service 
training of 20 nonprofessional branch assistants. Mast 
be accredited librarian with MLS degree and at Jeast 
two years professional library experience in a library 
of recognized standing. Applications will also be 
accepted from those qualifying for Librarian I 
($419-$505), MLS degree with no experience or ame 
dergraduate library degree with at least two years 
professional library experience. Contact Civil Service 
Commission, Courthouse, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 

JUNIOR reference librarian, Public Library, Ped- 























woos City, California. Ideal location on Peninsula, 
in the center of electronics industries complex, 25 
mile: south of San Francisco and 6 miles from 
Stanford University. California State retirement plan, 
paid life insurance, sick leave, paid vacations, credit 
unioa, five-day work week. Salary, $5748-$7176 with 
first raise in six months. Highly qualified person 
may be appointed above first step. Interests par- 
ticularly desired in art, cataloging, or publicity. Li- 
brary in rapidly growing community of 55,000 with 
firm plans for doubling population within 15 years. 
Community offers fine marinas, nearby golf course, 
cone: rt series, and adult education classes. “Climate 
Best by Government Test.” Expanding services, 
opportunity for wide experience including book se- 
lectien. Library science degree required. Apply Per- 
sonnel, City Hall, P.O, Box 391. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Fast-growing community, 
located near the ocean and just 100 miles from San 
Francisco. Ideal climate, liberal benefits. Library de- 
gree and 2 years of experience preferred. In charge 
of mmin library children’s room. Salary $469-$570. 
Appl Personnel Office, City Hall, Salinas, Calif. 

CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children’s librarians 
especially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of 
libramianship available. Salary to $7212, depending 
on qualifications, Requires college graduation with 
24 units of library training applicable to public li- 
brary service. Unnecessary to come to San Diego 
prior to employment. Outstanding employee benefits 
imelude annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and 
paid-for health and life insurance. Splendid local 
educational and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed 
weather. Citizenship required. For details, write Jack 
Schwartz, Civil Service Dept., City Administration 
Bldg... San Diego, Calif. 92101. An equal opportunity 
emplower. 


hawaii 
TWO children’s librarian I for public libraries in 
Wailuku, Maui; 1 year professional children’s library 
program experience, $5592-$7128. Catalog librarian 
IY for statewide public and school library processing 
operations; 4 years professional cataloging and classi- 
fying experience, 2 years in supervisory capacity, 
$7488--39552. Foreign language catalog librarian for 
University of Hawaii library; 1 year cataloging ex- 
perience requiring reading knowledge of French, 
German, and Russian, $5868-$7488. Librarian V for 
extension program of public library in Honolulu; 4 
years professional library experience, 2 years in a 
supervisory capacity, $7488-$9552. Librarian I for 
future vacanies on all islands, $5076~-$6468. State of 
Hawai; civil service positions requiring graduation 
from ALA-accredited school. Medical plan, social 
security coverage, retirement plan, and other benefits. 
Write Dept. of Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu. 


canada 
ST. Taomas More College (Catholic arts college 
federated with the University of Saskatchewan) re- 
quires a chief librarian. Duties include supervising 
two Bf assistants plus part-time employees. Appoint- 
ment te commence May 1, 1966, Salary range $7000 
to $9500 with the usual fringe benefits. BA, LS de- 
grees required. Applications to include curriculum 
vitae, transcript of academic record, and three ref- 
erences; Inquiries and applications should be sent 
to: Re. P. J. M. Swan, C.S.B., Prin, St. Thomas 
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More College, 1437 College Dr., Saskatoon, Saske 

CATALOGUERS: Public Library, Vancouver, 
B.C., Canada. Librarian HHI. Head of cataiogue di- 
vision for system in a growing metropolitan area 
with six subject division and eight branches. Ex- 
tensive experience in cataloguing and demonstrated aw 
administrative ability required. Minimum qualifica- 
tions: degree from accredited university and library 
school. Salary range: $6808-$8111 with allowance for 
relevant experience, Librarian I. Assists head of cat- 
alogue in supervision. Wide experience in cataloguing 
required, preferably with some experience mm super- 
vision. Minimum qualifications: degree from ac- 
credited university and library school. Salary range: 
$6650-$7259. Librarian I. General positions. Mini- 
mum qualifications: degree from accredited uni- 
versity and library school required. Salary range: 
$5359-$6370. Benefits: one month vacation, pension, 
medical and group insurance plans, sick leave, etc. 
Apply Personnel Office, Public Library, 750 Bur- 
rard St., Vancouver 1. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


YOUNG man, 3 yrs. exp. in documents and reference, 
BA, MLS, Phi Beta Kappa, strong interest in hu- 
manities, desires position in L.A. or San Francisco 
area. Minimum salary $7800. Write B-335-W. 

WOMAN, MALS, university library experience de- 
sires position in acquisitions or reference, medium- 
sized college or university, available September. 
Write B-337-W. 

WOMAN, 26, MALS desires position in midwest- 
ern college or university, preferably Catholic. One 
and a half years experience in reference wark and 
cataloging. Write B-341-W. 

EXPERIENCED cataloger, woman, desires catalog- 
ing position in the Southwest, preferably in asademic 
library, In present position thirteen years. Write B- 
342-W. 

CANADIAN citizen, male, 29, BA, BLS (Sth-yr., 
ALA-accredited), high school teaching certificate, 
seeks position in Southern California in public li- 
brary, junior college, or university in any one of the 
following areas: circulation, acquisitions, «atalog- 
ing and classification (Dewey, not LC), reference 
work (curriculum lab of teacher training college, 
or science and technology at public library level), 
bookmobile with driver-clerk, general libranian in 
branch library. Excellent references. Highly saccess- 
ful experience: 4 yrs. as clerical assistant in large 
public library, 1 yr. as teacher of French and. math., 
3 yrs. as professional librarian of 1130-student sec- 
ondary school. Intends to become U.S. citizen in 
1970 after mandatory 5-yr. residence requirement 
has been met. Available August l approximately. 
Write Cee Duncan, 3010 E. 5th Ave., Vancouver 
12, B.C. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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costs less 
in the . 
long run because it endures 





Sjöström Centura 400 library furniture begins a long, distinguished career in the new library at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Quality-made library and finish each piece 
furniture is your best painstakingly, meticulously, Nn 00 
investment in this era of and honestly. 


“planned obsolescence’’, this We build Centura 400 LIBRARY FURNITURE 

period of skimping on to serve for the life of your . oo 

materials and workmanship library. That’s why it still SJOST RO M TAY! 
e to be “low price”. And looks good years after 5 = 

Sjöström Centura 400 is other furniture is worn JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC 

quality-made furniture out and discarded. 1717 N. IOTH ST., PHILA., PA. 19122 

— from start to finish. Our Request Alpha III, the Other Sjöström libraries are 


cabinetmakers construct catalog containing details. shown on the reverse of this page 





A. Sjöström equipped 
library, Niagara Univer- 
sity, New York. 

B. Cincinnati Historical 
Society Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

C. Lounge and Carrel 
Study Area, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Penna. 
D. Catalog Reference Area, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Public Library. 








Sjostrom 
Centura 400 
library furniture 
distinguishes libraries 
of all sizes... and all types 


Sjo=rom libraries cover the country—from the East Coast to f 


f Pa 
Hawaii—Florida to Alaska. The best way to be sure you're ( Chl r a f). 


gett ng everything you want in quality and good looks is to 
see a Sjöström library life size. There’s one near you. LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Write us for its name and location. Years from now you'll m ps A 
be glad you made the visit. SJOSTROM USA ` 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. 
1717 N. 10TH ST., PHILA., PA. 19122 
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mi > Fhe librarian: ‘ho used this 
rubber stamp. on her order Knows that only 


|BOUND-TO - STAY- BOUND 


There are over 18,000 popular juvenile titles in our current 


catalog. Be sure to send for your copy today. 





n 


16 APR 1968 


From World Book Encyclopedia and 
Childcraft, The HOW Ano WHY Library, 
and The World Book Year Book and The 
World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary 
and The World Book Atlas... 
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“PUBLIC” LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 


Brinzing together children and books 
is a ereative experience in the Chil- 
dren’s World, Library/U.S.A. at the 
New York World’s Fair. With the 
use cf graphics, librarians explore new 
techaiques for programming in the 
expevimental Children’s World Thea- 
ter. They learn how to blend story- 
tellizg, book talks, recordings, films 


and filmstrips to provide visual and 
aural adventures. Authors and illus- 
trators bring alive their creative 
works with personal appearances. 
From this beautifully designed Thea- 
ter with its unique appointments, 
children and parents take away last- 
ing impressions to color their image 
of a Children’s Library. 


Storyteller—Mrs. Augusta Baker, noted lecturer and Coordinator of Children’s Services 
for The New York Public Library. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome « Sydney * Toronto 


American Library Association 
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Take 3 minutes to learn 
exactly what 
University Microfilms 
can do for you. 


PERICDICALS, UMI has modern 
American, English, and foreign 
periodicals on microfilm. In addi- 
tion, special collections include 
Englisn literary periodicals from 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
And early American periodicals 
from 1741 to 1850. 


DOCTCRAL DISSERTATIONS. UMI 
has 75,000 doctoral dissertations 
from 150 universities covering 
mathematics, science, social sci- 
ences, and humanities. Additional 
dissertations are being abstracted 
in Dissertation Abstracts at a rate 
of more than 10,000 every year. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. UMI has 
more than 10,000 out-of-print, mod- 
ern boeks stored on microfilm and 
especially prepared for xerographic 
reproduction. These and most other 
out-of-print books are available for 
as little as 3% cents a page. 


UNDERGRADUATE SHELFLIST. 
UMI has a list of the 57,000 books 
in the University of Michigan under- 
graduate library. This list is avail- 
able on microfilm, file cards and in 
bound volumes. UMI also has many 
of the cut-of-print books on this list. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE BOOKS. UMI 

has over 2000 books in the Slavic 

languazes. Most of these books are 

now out of print. You can get xero- 
graphie copies from UMI. 


EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS. UMI has 
most of the books listed in the Pol- 
lard & Redgrave and Wing catalogs. 
These books were published in Great 
Britain between 1475 and 1700. 


EARLY AMERICAN BOOKS. UMI 
hasan American Culture series that 
begins with the Columbus letter and 
includes 6000 selected books pub- 
lished through 1876. 


OTHER. UMI also has newspapers, 
government documents, collections 
on drama, the theatre, music, paint- 
ing, and world cultures. 


Now tell us 
what you need. 


University Microfilms, Incorporated, ° 

313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: Please send free brochures 
and catalogs. 

Periodicals C] Doctoral Dissertations [2 
Out-of-print Books [] Undergraduate 
Shelflist (] Russian Language Books [] 
Early English Books () Early American 
Books (7 Other C] 


NAME rea e 
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XEROX University Microfilms, inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


With a finger and this charging machine... 





‘ou get the borrower's name, address (or room number 
n schools), expiration date, and due date..all at once 


Demco’s new electric charging machine benefits » Any one of 4 multiple due 
oth the library staff and the borrowing patrons. dates automatically printed. 
‘harges are made accurately, quickly and quietly at a » Positive borrower identifica- 
oeed that improves library service to the borrower. tion through use of embossed 
nd it’s so easy to operate, an inexperienced assistant plastic identification cards. 
an handle routine charging without problem. >» Positive control—eliminates 

It’s versatile, too. Can be adapted to your present errors. 
ystem . . . to utilize the forms and supplies you are » Fast, quiet, electric operation. 
ow using .. . and perform whatever charging routines > Uses your existing bookcards, 


ou want. 


forms or slips. 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES Box 1488, Madison, Wis. * Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. * Box 1586, Fresno, Calif 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second 
Hass postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at adc a artes mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues, ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each, PRINTED IN U.S.A 


Postmaster: Please send notice of indiclivacabli copies on form 3579 to Membership Reco hae Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


“Yes, Miss Pruitt, our Lifetime” Book Jacket Cover is waterproof, 
but... 


it’s hardly fashionable! Of course, it wasn’t designed 
to ccmplement milady’s rainy day wardrobe. 


It’s intended to protect a book. Against wear... 
worms...water! And the combination of tough 
polyester film and Bro-Dart’s exclusive edge 
reinforcement makes this Plasti-Kleer® Book Jacket 
Cover the non-pareil. It is, unequivocably, 

the best book jacket cover available. 


On second thought, Miss Pruitt, you may 


have an idea. Perhaps with a little ribbon... 


Only the Lifetime® Protects Best! 


Only by Sno Dart Industries 


Dept. 1445, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 

1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd. 
520 King St., West Toronto, Ontario 
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JULY-AUGUST COVER 

On the cover, Presidents Rob- 
ert Vosper and Edwin Cas- 
tagna. Above, in the same or- 
der, their and ALA’s First 
Ladies. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 


headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
ind Library Literature. A micro- 
ilm edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 

C. J. Hoy 

Montylou Wilson 

Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
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This year’s J. Morris Jones—World Book Ency- 
elopedia-ALA Goals Award was announced at 
the Detroit Conference. A grant of $17,855 was 
made to the Public Library Association for a new 
edition of Public Library Service, the national 
standards for public libraries published by ALA 
im 1956. The balance of the funds in the $25,000 
award is to be used for support of the Interna- 
tonal Relations Office when the current founda- 
tion grant which has supported it runs out. 


* 
At the beginning of the Detroit Conference the 
Executive Board’s Publishing Subcommittee held 
a meeting with unit officers and committee mem- 
bers concerned with publishing to discuss the 
need for and responsibilities of a Publishing 
Board that would assist the Executive Board in 
carrying out its responsibilities under Bylaw 
Article VIII, Sec. 1: “The Executive Board shall 
administer all publishing activities of the Associ- 
ation.” About 200 attended the meeting, and 
there was a lively exchange of opinions for about 
two hours. 

x 
At the end of his report to Council, Emerson 
Greenaway, chairman of the Legislation Commit- 
tee, announced that the Association of Research 
Lbraries had given $1000 to the Washington 
Office of ALA. 

* 
In time to be noted by the International Pub- 
lishers Association, in Washington, D.C., for 
their seventeenth triennial congress, Rep. Wil- 
bar Mills (D., Ark.) on June 1 introduced a bill 
to implement the Florence Agreement of 1950 
(H.R.8664). If approved, the legislation would 
eliminate the present U.S. tariffs on educational, 
seientific, and cultural materials published in 
foreign countries. The bill has been referred to 
the House Ways and Means Committee, chaired 
by Mr. Mills, and it is hoped that hearings will 
be held by mid-July at which time ALA will file 
a statement urging favorable action on the bill. 

‘On the same day, President Lyndon B. John- 

soa sent a letter to the Congress, urging prompt 
approval of the legislation implementing the 
Flerence Agreement. His letter to the Vice-Pres- 
ident and the Speaker of the House reads in part: 
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The Agreement on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Materials, commonly known 
as the Florence Agreement, was opened for signa- 
ture at Lake Success, New York, on November 27, 
1950. This Agreement is now in force in forty-seven 
countries. 

The United States participated in the negotiation 
of the Florence Agreement. It was signed on behalf 
of the United States on June 24, 1959, and the Sen- 
ate gave its advice and consent to its ratification on 
February 23, 1960. It now remains for the Congress 
to approve the legislation to permit the United States 
to implement this important Agreement. . . 


* 


The proceedings of the Midwinter Intellectual 
Freedom Conference are to be published during 
October by the ALA Publishing Department. The 
title: Freedom of Inquiry: Supporting the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights. 72 pages, paperbound, 
$1.50. eee 





PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MESSAGE 
TO THE DETROIT CONFERENCE 


Tue Warre House 


It is a pleasure to offer my greetings to our 
Nation’s librarians at this annual conference 
of the American Library Association and to 
salute you for your invaluable serviees in both 
preserving and enriching our cultural and in- 
tellectual heritage. 

Your theme—Libraries for a Great Society 
—is illustrative of the key role that libraries 
and librarians play in all aspects of our na- 
tional life. The realization of the Great Society 
will depend in no small measure on the en- 
lightenment of mind and enrichment of spirit 
that good libraries offer to young and old, to 
well and ill, to those who are learned and to 
those who are taking their first tentative steps 
into unknown worlds. 

The Library Services and Construction Act 
of 1964 and the provisions for strengthening 
school libraries in the recent Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act will give many com- 
munities and many schools the finest libraries 
they have ever had. In passing these laws, the 
Congress acted on the knowledge that libraries 
lie close to the core of our culture, that good 
libraries—and good librarians—are essential 
to the progress and well-being of our society. 

I congratulate all of you for your important 
public service. I wish you a successful confer- 
ence and continuing progress in the years 
ahead. Lynpon B. JouNsoN 
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NEW COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


As chairman of the 1965-66 ALA Committee on 
Appointments, I should like to convey to the 
membership of ALA my request for your assist- 
ance in suggesting qualified and willing ALA 
members to fill the vacancies on the ALA com- 
mittees listed below. 

In the past, the ALA Committee on Appoint- 
ments has received an abundance of very fine 
suggestions, but unfortunately only a small per- 
centage can be used because of the limited vacan- 
cies arising each year on the various ALA com- 
mittees. However, every person suggested will be 
given careful consideration, and it is hoped that 
in receiving a wide variety of suggestions from 
you the ALA Committee on Appointments will 
be able to choose the best qualified person for a 
committee position, thus creating the effective 
committees which serve the Association so ad- 
mirably. 

+ The Committee on Appointments, consisting of 
the ALA division presidents-elect and myself, 
will be most grateful for your assistance. 

Here is the list of committees in which com- 
mittee members’ terms expire with the adjourn- 
ment of the 1966 annual conference and for 
which there is need for either new appointments 
or reappointments: 

Committee on Accreditation 

ALA Committee to the American Textbook 

Publishers Institute 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Committee on Copyright Issues 

Interdivisional Committee on Documentation 

Editorial Committee 

Election Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Membership Committee 

Committee for a Greater ALA 

ALA Nominating Committee 

Committee on Organization 

Advisory Committee to the Office for Research 

Resolutions Committee (for the San Francisco 

Conference) 
Subscription Books Committee 
and the Jomr Commirtees of ALA and 
American Book Publishers Council 
Canadian Library Association 
Catholic Library Association 
Children’s Book Council 
Mary V. GRAVER, 
President-elect, 
American Library Association, 
and Chairman, 
Committee on Appointments 





Just published 





Horace Walpole’s 
Correspondence with 
the Countess of 
Upper Ossory 


Edited by W. S. Lewis and 
A. Dayle Wallace 


One of Walpole’s longest and liveliest cor- 
respondences was with Lady Ossory, pro- 
viding her, in her country retirement, with 
an unsurpassed narrative of London's 
social life from 1761 until a few weeks be- 
fore his death in 1797. These letters are in 
his happiest vein; in them he “most con- 
sciously practised the art of letter-writing.” 
Volumes 32, 33, and 34 of the Yale Edition 
of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. 


now available: Vols. 1-22, 28-34. each $17.50 


write fora free brochure 


Yale University Press 
BB New Haven and London 


in Canada: McGill University Press 
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How to create quiet corners 
—anywhere in the room 


Simply install Library Bureau® study car- 
rels in your library. 

These standard and specially designed 
units are the ideal answer to today’s trend 
toward individual study (a trend that’s 
spreading from the colleges and graduate 
schools to include the secondary and ele- 
mentary schools). 

We offer a wide variety of shapes and de- 
signs, too. Carrels with steel legs. With 
wooden legs. Single-faced. Double-faced. 
Freestanding carrels. Modular ranges. 
Clover-leafs. Islands. Even “saw-tooth” car- 





REMINGTON OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


rels with trapezoid-shaped work surlaces 
(where the students sit at an angle and 
thereby gain a greater feeling of spacious- 
ness as they work). 

Furthermore, because of our unusually 
vast library experience, we are able to pro- 
vide not only the carrels themselves but also 
skilled guidance in such matters as floor 
plans and color schemes. 

For complete information about the full 
line of Library Bureau carrels, write us to- 
day. Or contact your Library Bureau repre- 
sentative. He’s in your phone book — under 
“Remington Office Systems.” 


Library Bureau 


801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 
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A Bunch of Swell Joes 

A letter to the editor published in the July 15 
Detroit News: 

I am a cab driver and have driven a cab for over 
25 years. I would just like to say a word about 


the wonderful people, the librarians, who had 


their convention in our city. Not only were they 
generous on the level of tips, etc., but after haul- 
ing literally dozens of them around town, I found 
them really intelligent—real swell joes. 

One little incident that happened I believe 
merits some mention. I was taking four of them 
over to a club and just a few blocks from Mar- 
quette Drive a puppy, bewildered and scared by 
the traffic, “froze” in the middle of the street. One 
of the gentlemen had me stop the cab and went 
to considerable trouble to rescue this little black 
mongrel from the rushing, hectic traffic on East 
Jefferson. 

As I mentioned before, I have driven a cab 
many years besides doing quite a stretch in 
World War II where I got banged up quite a bit. 
So I am anything but a sentimentalist. These 
people have sure done a lot to tone down my 
cynicism and I love people again for the first time 
in years. 

Cas Driver 


Kenneth King of the Detroit Public Library staff 
says that this cab driver “was so inspired by the 
swell joes he had gotten to know that he came 
into the Downtown Library to apply for a library 
card and tell the staff how he and the other cab 
drivers (and waiters and waitresses) felt about 


the ALA Conference.”—Ep. 


First Reaction to the Detroit Papers 
No doubt you are collecting papers from the re- 
cent Detroit Conference for early publication in 
the Bulletin. I have talked with several persons 
here who are anxious to see in print, promptly, 
among other things the following: all papers 
linking libraries to the War on Poverty, es- 
pecially those of George H. Esser, director, North 
Carolina Fund, and Comptroller Richard Strich- 
artz’ talk before the Adult Services Division July 
5; and Emerson Greenaway’s report on legisla- 
tion to the Council. 

I also hope personally the papers relating to 


the War on Poverty will be gathered together in 
reprint form. 
Joun B. Kaiser 
Washington, D.C. 


Judging from the wild scramble for the Detroit 
papers, most of those usted by Mr. Kaiser will 
be published. However. only Mr. Esser’s is now 
scheduled for the Bulletin.—Eb. 


Don’t Overlook These Opportunities 

From the Economic Opportunity Act, Title I, li- 
braries may have the opportunity to develop some 
of the most original library and related services 
for the children and young people in their com- 
munities. Such funds from Title II would not be 
related to the funds allotted to a community for 
community programs, but would be available di- 
rectly from Washington for the specific library 
programs. 

Whether or not libraries will be among the 
areas for which funds will be provided by Title 
II of the act will depend upon the kinds of pro- 
posals submitted by libraries for these funds. The 
terms of the act call for new and original services 
and programs for the economically deprived 
areas of the country rather than programs and 
services which supplement or extend existing ser- 
vices. Thus it is up to libraries to develop pro- 
posals which chart new courses for their own 
particular communities, which combine library 
services with other services to children—com- 
munity activities, museums facilities, playground 
programs, children’s theatre programs, services 
which allow for toy and/or audio-visual use and 
distribution, ete.—or which demonstrate in one 
or more libraries or neighborhood centers what a 
saturated library program can do for the children 
of a community. In some communities these funds 
may provide the opportunity to bring libraries 
into parts of the city which have never had li- 
brary service before. 

There is the possibility, if enough good pro- 
posals from libraries are forthcoming, that the 
area of libraries may become a specific one with- 
in the structure of Title II. In the meantime, 
however, there is nothing to hold back any library 
from making its own proposal and taking its 
chances among all of the community proposals 
being presented in Washington for Economic Op- 
portunity Act funds. 

Proposals for such demonstration centers of 
programs should be sent directly to Dr. Sanford 
Krafitz, Office of Economic Opportunity, 19th 
and M Sts., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Heren R. SATTLEY 

Past President 

Children’s Services Division 
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Again, Recruitment 
I have read Doralyn J. Hickey’s excellent article 
om recruitment for librarianship with great in- 
terest and find that I agree with much of what 
she has to say, including the contention that 
simply liking books and people is not enough 
to make a good librarian. Certainly every li- 
brarian should know something about such 
things as the sociology of librarianship and the 
principles of management. I am beginning to 
wonder, however, whether both our recruitment 
efforts and our library education system are not 
really unduly de-emphasizing the importance 
and excitement of bringing books and people 
together. Of the many library school students 
I aave known in recent years, only a minority 
seem interested in making a career of direct 
service to the public. The majority have the 
aim of joining the ranks of the growing army 
of library administrators, library surveyors, li- 
brary management specialists, library consul- 
tants, and the like, perhaps because these posi- 
tiens are currently considered more glamorous 
amd invariably are better paying than such tra- 
ditional activities as reference work and read- 
ing guidance. It seems to me that one of our 
greatest needs today is to recruit young people 
who believe in the educational and cultural 
value of books and other library materials and 
want to make a lifelong career of bringing ma- 
temials and people together in a meaningful 
wey. If we do not secure such people, what 
will our libraries be like in ten or twenty years? 
Libraries of the future might be staffed by the 
best possible administrators and run according 
to the most modern principles of management, 
but if they are unable to secure capable and 
dedicated public service personnel, they will 
undoubtedly be ineffective in their communities. 
Joun McCrossan 
Urbana, Ill. 


In addition to the increased emphasis upon 
statewide recruitment plans, more funds for the 
ALA Office of Recruitment, and self-analysis of 
library school curricula, there is a genuine need 
for articles similar to Doralyn J. Hickey’s “A 
Plea for Selective Recruitment” in the May 
1965 ALA Bulletin. While some may say that 
she has plowed old ground, there were some 
interesting new concepts mentioned, and the 
article indicated some imaginative thinking. 
As Miss Hickey suggests, we might take heed 
of several other professions and what they have 
dome to attract bright and personable young 
people. We too often accept the castoffs and 
misfits, encouraging them when they probably 
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should be discouraged, simply because of the 
continuing shortage of trained personnel. I cer- 
tainly have no new ideas to contribute at the 
moment, but would urge all librarians who have 
given serious thought to the subject of recruit- 
ment to continue the dialogue which Miss 
Hickey has begun. 

With a revolution of ideas, we may be able 
to break through the traditional barriers that 
have kept us in the same old ruts. Is the four- 
plus-one formula the best training for today’s 
librarians? What form should “apprenticeship” 
take, if this is a valid inducement for recruit- 
ment? Should our library schools specialize in 
certain areas (one emphasizing music librarian- 
ship, another hospital librarianship, another in- 
dustrial or business librarianship, etc.)? Are 
we ready to define ruthlessly what we mean by 
“professional,” “nonprofessional,” and “cleri 
cal”? What will librarianship look like in the 
year 2000? 2025? 

H. Var DEALE 
Director of Libraries 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wis. 


Let’s All Tell the Truth 


The Bulletin Board for June 1965 (p. 428-29) 
has two notes from the wonderful world of auto- 
mation that trouble me. Both of these, taken out 
of the context of their field or, in the case of the 
second one, out of context of its source, are mis- 
leading. 

The first one is the news note about on-line 
dialing by TWX to the Univac at the New York 
World’s Fair. This is not a new development in 
the computer art nor does it mean much to the 
great bulk of “libraries, schools, news media 
and others who would find the service helpful,” 
since precious few of these have TWX available, 
and even if they did would get very little for the 
high cost. 

The total universe of information available is 
“700-word essays and annotated reading lists on 
any of 75 subjects. . . .” This amount of infor- 
mation could be made available to amy library 
anywhere in the world (whether it has TWX or 
not) for permanent use—possibly thousands of 
uses in each library if the information provided 
really is of sufficient value to justify all this— 
and it could be provided in hard-cover book 
form in a 150-page volume for considerably less 
than the cost of one TWX inquiry and reply 
from Univac at the fair if all costs are included, 

Nor does anyone claim that the Univac dem- 
onstration is more than a demonstration, or that ` 
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df ean. be, now or in the immediate future with 
equipment available or currently in sight, made 
to store and supply as much information as eco- 
nomieally or as fast as can be done with conven- 
tional tools such as encyclopedias. which can now 
be had in any small public or school library. 

The second note is taken out of the context of 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture Report of 
Task Foree, Agricultural Biological Literature 
Exploration, from which it is drawn. This Task 
Force Report, in fact, makes only three primary 
recommendations and eight other recommenda- 
tions (see p. 1-2 of the report). These recom- 
mendations are: 

“J... . establish a joint study group... to 
interpret the needs of scientists in terms of 
specifie services... . 

2. The task force leader should work with 
the library staff [first] to... automate immedi: 
tely those functions which will produce a cost 
saving per unit of work... . Second, ... in de 
veloping the systems specifications for the auto- 
mation of the National Agricultural Library. 

“3... . establish a position for one or more 
systems analysts to define the details of the sys- 
tems specifications. . . .” 

In addition to these recommendations, there 
are Comments, which modify them. These are as 
follows: l 

“1, The greatest need of the National Agri- 
cultural Library is a modern building. ... 

“2, The present manual methods of the... 
Library are very efficient. . . . Except for a few 
areas of high volume manual sorting, mecha- 
nization of the present work will not result in 
monetary savings, 

“3, ... The only cost comparison that can be 
made is the cost of the new system versus what 
it would have cost to produce the new output 
under the old system. 

“4, Tt is not possible at this stage of develop- 
ment to determine the cost of the proposed sys- 
tem...” 

Comments 5 and 6 recommend a step-by-step 
approach to automation, and number 6 lists 
tasks to be considered for automation. It does 
not claim that any or all of these should be au- 
tomated nor does it claim savings for any of 
them. Instead it says, “This area-at-a-time ap- 
proach will result in more realistic cost esti- 
mates... .” 

Comments 7 and 8 deal with the user survey, 
which occupies about one-half the report, and 
the need for improving follow-up on location of 
books not found on the shelves. 

By and large, this is one of the better and 
more responsible reports in the area of potential 
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library automation, and its only recommenda- 
tions as such may be summarized as ealling for 
a) further study of user needs; b) immediate 
implementation of those functions which will 
produce a cost saving per unit of work—which 
is modified by their clear statement that at the 
present time even study of these might well be 
limited to a few areas of high volume sorting; 
and c) that one or more systems analysts be 
hired to study this further. 

While the statement in the Bulletin Board is 
not incorrect and it is undoubtedly possible to 
double the number of entries in the Bibliogra- 
phy of Agriculture by the use of a computer, or 
by linotype, or manually by the present tech- 
niques for that matter, there is no commitment 


in this report that this can be dene more 
efficiently one way or the other. See the recom- 
mendations, above. e 


The essence of my concern about these two 
notes in your Bulletin Board is that the ALA 
Bulletin, which is spokesman for the profession, 
apparently thinks that things like this (which 
are likely to mislead those who have not studied 
the field) should be given special notice, while 
the clear finding that the present manual meth- 
ods of NAL are very efficient and that there are 
few areas in which mechanization was found to 
be even potentially competitive with the library 
methods in use is not mentioned; nor is this au- 
tomation task force’s note that the greatest need 
of the NAL is a modern building apparently 
worthy of mention. In this “modern” era, 
findings like the last two noted are clearly of the 
“man-bites-dog” class. 

Perhaps the answer to all this type of publi- 
city lies in our new Research Office at ALA 
which will, hopefully, provide complete analyses 
of the whole cycle of proposed operations and 
will be able to give the profession responsible 
reporting based on the findings of its investiga- 
tions. 

RaLpH R. SHAW 
Honolulu 


The editors problem, the question he cen rarely 
answer, is how much faith to put in news releases. 
Both Bulletin Board items dissected by Mr. Shaw 
were based on news releases, not, as he reason- 
ably assumes in the second case, on a reading of 
the report, which was not available. The first 
item, on remote access to the informatian in Li- 
brary/USA’s Univac, was based on a news release, 
with the headline “A First! Remote Electronic 
Library Center in U.S. Pavilion.” The text stated: ` 
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“New this year, the exhibit becomes the first re- 
mote electronic library center ever to be estab- 
lished.” Since this is an ALA project, it is par- 
ticularly unfortunate if the news release con- 
tained misleading suggestions or statements. 
The news release on the second item, originat- 
ing in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, was 
headlined: “Doubling of USDA Library Bibli- 
ographies Seen Through Use of Computers.” The 
relevant text: “The major recommendation of the 
study group is the employment of electronic com- 
puters in increasing the number of references in 
the USDA Bibliography of Agriculture, which 
has been published monthly by NAL since 1945. 
The task force estimates that by adopting the 
first stage of the system for the storage and re- 
trieval of bibliography information, $52,000 
could be saved over a three-year period. The sav- 
Mgs would be used to help finance the automa- 
tionsas well as help expand the bibliography, 
through the use of computers, from its present 
120,000 citations annually to some 250,000.” 
The Bulletin is obliged to Mr. Shaw for his 
careful analysis of the facts behind the headlines. 
—Ep. cco 
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exits with U.L. listed Detex Exit Control Locks. 
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A new series of reprints of cultural anthropology. 


Landmarks in 


Anthropology 


Source Book in Anthropology 


Alfred L. Kroeber and T. T. Waterman, editors 


Rev. Ed.; New York, 1931, viii, 21, 3-571 p., illus. Reaping 1999) Available June 
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George G. MacCurdy 
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The Meaning of Sacrifice 
Roger E. Money-Kyrle 
London, 1930, 273 p. repre In Preparation) 
Cloth bound volume .................% sits $8.50 


The Races of Europe 
William Z. Ripley 


A sociological study (Lowell Institute Lectures) accompanied by a supplementary bib- 


liography of the anthropology and ethnology of Europe, published by the Public library 
of the city of Boston, New York, 1899. 


xxxii, 624 p., illus., (Reprint In Preparation) 
Cloth bound volume EEEIEI AEE 8 an $20.00 
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Tais issue of the ALA Bulletin tells much of the story cf the Annual Conference 
held in Detroit July 4-10. New records were set in attendance (5818), num- 
ber of meetings (621), exhibits (536), and attendance at the Inaugural 
Banquet (803). Appreciation of many members has been expressed for the 
meetings planned by the Conference Program Committee and the units of the 
Association and for the excellent conference arrangements carried out by the 
Local Committee under the chairmanship of Ralph A. Ulveling and G, Flint 
Purdy. 


TEE NATIONAL INVENTORY OF LIBRARY NEEDS, 1965, prepared by ALA in cooperat ia 
with the USOE Library Services Branch and presented at the Detroit Confer- 
ence by President Edwin Castagna is being revised and will be available 
from the ALA Publishing Department early in the fall. The report assesses 
the status of academic, school and public, and correctional institution 
libraries in the areas of volumes, professional staff, and operating èx- 
penditures as measured against the standards set by ALA divisions, An 
announcement of the availability of this report will be made by the 
Publishing Department. ; 


completion of the ALA Catalog Code Revision Project by December 31, 1965, has 
een assured by further financial contributions from the Council on Library 
Resources and the Library of Congress, Work on the code has been carried on 


cooperatively between the Library Association and the ALA; the result will 
be an Anglo-American Catalog Code. 


It became evident early this year that $19,531 would be needed to complete 
the project and deliver the manuscript to the ALA Publishing Department by 
the end of this year. Support was again sought from the Library of Cengress 
and the Council on Library Resources, The Council has made a further grant 
of $7,931 (bringing its total support of this project to $82,399), the 
Library of Congress has added to its previous support by a contribution of 
$5,800, and the ALA will provide $5,800. It is expected that a full account 
of this decade long project will be published early in 1966. 


The Committee on the ALA Midwinter Meeting, appointed last spring by President 
Castagna, Will report to the Council at the 1966 Midwinter Meeting ana the 
Committee will very much appreciate your viewpoints and opinions, The Com» 
mittee is charged with considering the desirability and feasibility of 
moving the Midwinter Meeting around the country (possibly every other year) 
and having a minimum of program meetings during Midwinter, An example of 
the latter is the meeting on legislation which, by special action of the ALA 
Council, took place at the 1965 Midwinter Meeting. 


Suggestions have included programs dealing with library development in the 
area of the country in which the Midwinter Meeting is held and programs on 
special national issues of interest and concern to library service anc 
librarianship. Please send your views to Katherine Laich, Chairman of the 
Committee, Public Library, Los Angeles, California. 
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-Jho American Textbook Publishers Institute has announced the formation of a 
special Institute Committee on Paperback Books. The purpose of the Commit- 
tee is "to ald higher education, and particularly learned societies and 
associations, in the understanding and exploitation of the vast potential 
resource inherent in the flexible use of paperback books. The Committee 

will also act as a clearing house for information about the paperback book.” 


At the July 10 Meeting of the 1965-66 ALA Executive Board, President Vosper 


raised the general educational need to encourage and assist Negro students 

to enter graduate and professional schools and the interest of several 
foundations and educational groups in this complex and sensitive social 
problem. It was agreed that librarianship offers a promising field for such 
young people, and the Board authorized the President to set up an ad hoc 
committee "To suggest what steps usefully could be taken by the ALA to : 
identify promising young Negro undergraduates who might, once identified, be 
effectively counseled and aided toward the end of entering library school 

and securing positions in the library profession." 





‘fhe 1965. Meeting of the International Federation of Library Associations will 
be held in Helsinki, August 16-21. ALA will be represented by thirty-five 
to forty delegates. These include Jack Dalton, ALA's regular Voting 
Delegate, President Robert Vosper, President-elect Mary Gaver, and a group 
of eighteen members of the Drexel European Library Tour under the leadership 
of Emerson Greenaway. : 


The ALA Executive Board will meet at Headquarters in Chicago, November 5-7, 
This 1965 Pall Meeting of the Board will be preceded by the annual visit 
to Headquarters of the Board's Visiting Committee on November 3-5 and the 
annual meeting of the Board's Investments Committee with the ALA Endowment 
Trustees on November 5. | 


S mie eegt 
David H., Clift 
Executive Director 


July 26, 1965 


‘ALA Conferences: New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25-July 1, 
1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 22-30, 1968. 
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ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Orove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Publishers spend a lot of money on dust jacket art to give books 
maximum sales appeal. They test one design against another to see 
which illustration does the best job of making youngsters want to 
read the book. Treasure Trove faithfully reproduces the dust jacket in 
superb detail, in glorious colors to retain every bit of the proven appeal. 
No posterish adaptations ...no simplified approaches. Result, Treasure 
Trove covers “sell” exactly the way the dust jackets do, and Treasure 
Trove bound books are homeward bound. 


Treasure Trove helps you in three other important ways: (1) Illustrated 
spine panels helps youngsters spot many of the very kind of books 
they are looking for on your shelves. (2) Treasure Trove’s extra 
quality buckram and tough printing inks are further fortified with a 
coating of clear plastic to keep books looking new through more 
circulations. (3) The fine craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder 
gives you added pride and added life in your books. For pre-bound 
and rebound books, Treasure Trove covers are incomparable. 


Oreaswre Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
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Harry A. Sprague Library, Montclair State College, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. Librarian, Claire M. Merlehan; 
architect, Arthur Rigolo, AIA Clifton, N. J.. 


NO STACK CLAUSTROPHOBIA HERE! 


Aetnastak does not take all the credit for this airy, inviting library 
vista at Montclair State College. It’s the result of intelligent plan- 
ning by librarians and architects who selected Aetnastak. 


Looking for library equipment appropriate to the best in con- 
tempory interiors? Investigate Aetnastak, famous for the “Uni- 
frame” principle of construction, which adds durability and con- 
venient functioning to good looks. 


Write for new color brochure, Department ALA 


AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
229 Park Avenue S., New York, N.Y. 10003 


AETNASTAK |'the new standard of excellence in library equipment. 
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Hundreds of 
Librarians 


helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles ! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total “fitness” for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of idea 


suggested by librarians, drivers ang 
others who serve the reading puphe. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


@ Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


è All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


@ Modernaire roof for mere ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 

@ Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


@ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


WORDS AND DEEDS ARE NOT IDENTICAL 


While birth control does not normally come 
within the professional scope of librarians, the 
June decision of the Supreme Court to over- 
throw the Connecticut birth control law has free 
speech implications. The Connecticut law relied 
\ restriction of communications to make effec- 
athe prohibition of birth control. The im- 
medse question raised in the litigation which 
led to the overthrow of the Connecticut statute 
was whether doctors had the right to counsel 
and advise patients. The willingness of Dr. Bux- 
ton and his associates to violate the law in order 
to test its validity was the necessary step before 
the barrier could be removed, since the Connec- 
ticut legislature had steadfastly refused to re- 
peal the law. Regardless of one’s personal opin- 
ion on the specific issue, it would be difficult for 
librarians not to applaud this addition to the 
freedom of communications. 

The New York State Legislature at the time 
of this writing was moving toward repeal of its 
birth control laws; Minnesota did so earlier in 
the year. Massachusetts, however, still has made 
no move, and Reuben Goodman of the Civil 
Liberties Union of Massachusetts is not sure of 
the effect of the Supreme Court's decision on the 
Bay State statutes. The Massachusetts restric- 
tions are so severe that public libraries are al- 
most devoid of information on the subject. More 
than twenty years ago the Boston law depart- 
ment wrote an opinion forbidding the Boston 
Public Library from putting Margaret Sanger’s 
autobiography into the collections. The absurd- 
ity of the law becomes apparent when we real- 
ize that it would be entirely possible to bar 
Mary McCarthy’s The Group from the state, to 
say nothing of various issues of newspapers and 
magazines which have carried matter specifically 
forbidden by the law. Literal enforcement would 
create substantial chaos. However, there will 
certainly be an effort made to test the validity of 
che Massachusetts statute if the legislature does 
sot take the initiative. 

The significance of laws which attempt to 
suppress an activity or a behavior pattern by re- 





course to censorship cf information about that 
activity ought to be the constant concern of li 
brarians. For without passing judgment upon 
the activity itself, it is reasonable to take the po- 
sition that information is privileged and cannot 
be intercepted. So, a book about murder is pro- 
tected, while the act of murder is against the 
law. The logic of this distinction is unassailable 
and can be applied universally. If librarians 
move over to the offensive in these matters, 
much progress can be made. Instead of waiting 
until a book is attacked before acting, librarians 
can defeat censorship by a concerted drive in 
state legislatures and courts against any statute 
which places its reliance on the suppression of 
knowledge. Rather than wait for censorious 
groups to work up a head of steam, librarians 
can anticipate citizens and forestall their very 
predictable actions. 

If the long, hard-fought, birth control battle is 
now ended, there will inevitably be other public 
issues on which librarians can declare them- 
selves; but to do so, they will want to develop a 
certain alertness to opportunity. The very ab- 
sence of information in a library's collections is 
a sign of some inhibiting force at work which 
contributes to the scarcity--perhaps, as the 
Fiske report made emphatically clear, the timid- 
ity of the librarians themselves—or, as in Mas- 
sachusetts, an oppressive statute. Alertness to the 
weaknesses in library collections demands in- 
sight, for it is always harder to detect an absent 
item. But when a librarian notes the absence of 
a book or subject from the collections, he faces 
a responsibility that is both trying and exciting. 
The librarian as a messenger of freedom and en- 
lightenment is one of the more stimulating and 
important roles for him to play--and in the long 
run, one of the most socially useful. 

Several months ago I cited Herman Kahn as 
advocating the wisdom of maintaining discussion 
on “unthinkable” subjects. Some 25 years ago, 
S. I. Hayakawa in Language in Action wrote 
that “to be able to read and write is to learn te 
profit by and to take part in the greatest of 
human achievements—that which makes all. 
other human achievements possible—namely the 
pooling of our experience in great cooperative 
stores of knowledge, available (except where 
special privilege, censorship or suppression 
stand in the way) to all... . Cultural and intel- 
lectual cooperation is, or should be, the great 
principle of human life.” What both Kahn and 
Hayakawa are saying in their respective ways is 
that the unpleasant connctations of words and 
ideas which operate te constrict discussion need 
to be shaken off if we are not to let language ty- 
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rannize over us in a most hurtful way. 

A librarian in another city recently remon- 
strated with me, arguing that he felt a need to 
keep certain kinds of books out of libraries. 
S»ecifically he mentioned Rabbit, Run as a novel 
that did not belong in a public library. Certainly 
Rabbit, Run can stimulate a shock response that 
m_ght arouse the censor that lurks in us all, but 
it is also a poignant story of a man’s failure to 
uzderstand, or to find a proper relationship be- 
tween, himself and his world. The problem with 
beoks like Rabbit, Run resolves itself into a 
qnestion of whether the negative response in the 
lisrarian should be permitted to outweigh the 
values in the book. Each librarian, of course, 
reacts in the light of his own experiences and 
prejudices, but it seems to me that a dispassion- 
ate judgment would favor the book. 

Great restraint is required to withhold the 
judgment to strike down a distasteful book. It is 
tempting to librarians to play the imperious ar- 
ber of morality in literature and equally easy 
to reinforce the existing social prejudices with- 
out ever asking what deprivation may be visited 
upon the reader. That reader may never know 
wlat he missed because the librarian did not 
even regard him seriously enough to give him 
the power to make his own decision. This strikes 
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Selected 
Horecky’s Basic Russian Publications, pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. 


BOOKS WILL BE REPRODUCED IN GOOD READABLE QUAL- 
ITY FOR SCHOLARLY USE BY OUR DUOPAGE PROCESS. 


RUSSIAN BOOKS IN WESTERN LANGUAGE—SERIES | 


IMPORTANT SOVIET LITERARY MAGAZINE on 35mm 
MICTOUM ye as Sed lem oan es Some eels eee $400.00 
Krasnaia nov’; 
publitsisticheskii zhurnal (Red virgin soil; a literary-artistic 
and scientific-publicistic magazine). 1921-1940. Moscaw. The 
first and for many years the most important Soviet literary 
magazine, containing fiction, poetry, and criticism, as well , 
as non-literary articles. 

(Also available in book form—inquire for prices if interested) 


me as a kind of arrogance that is not worthy. «~ =' 
Obscenity and pornography, the current bétes 
noires, are difficult concepts for us to define, or, 
having defined them, to accept them when they 
show up in literature. Yet a broad view of the 
history of literature necessarily includes obscen- 
ity and pornography, if for no better reason 
than that they are persistent and therefore must 
fill some human need that we have not quite un- 
derstood. Without condoning immorality, librari- 
ans can at least seek a refuge for obscene writ- 
ings and certainly can strive to mitigate the 
effects of emotional attacks upon them by orga- 
nizations like Citizens for Decent Literature. 
The pejorative vocabulary of the censors 
(“smut,” “filth,” “garbage”) need not stampede 
us into conformity with their wishes. If we re- 
tain our dignity and insist that what men write 
has significance, we can prevail. The we a 
trouble of the censors is that they cannot g 
criminate between the word and the i 
can. Our training and experience give us the 
perception. All that remains is for us to act out 
our conviction that the printed word should not 
be lightly destroyed or relegated to the outer 
reaches of society beyond the grasp of most men 
and women. Censorship is barbaric, whatever 
the assumed sanctity of its proponents. ooo 
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The State (Government & 
Politics, Law, Diplomacy & 
Foreign Relations) 


important books from Paul L. 













General Books on Russia 
and the Soviet Union 


Selected from Russia and the Soviet Unien: 
A Bibliographic Guide to Western Language 
Publications by Paul L. Horecky, newly pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. 
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In the name of 
Russia 


RUSSIA ABROAD 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Russia Abroad Publishing House is proud 
to announce the publication of a new 
book, IN THE NAME OF RUSSIA. This 
new volume is a comprehensive and well- 
documented account of Russia's expatri- 
ate groups in the U.S.A., their organiza- 
tions and activities in postwar years. 


THE NAME OF RUSSIA is an indis- 
pensable reference source for the stu- 
dent of wartime dislocations and Eu- 
rope’s political exiles in the postwar 
world. 


Published in magazine format, this 128- 
page volume has both English and Rus- 
sian texts. The book is thoroughly illus- 
trated with 114 photographs. 


The list price of IN THE NAME OF RUSSIA 
is $7.00. Libraries and other educational 
institutions may purchase copies at the 
reduced price of $5.95. Please add an 
additional $.30 for postage and ship- 
ping. Mail coupon below with check or 
money order to: 


RUSSIA ABROAD PUBLISHING HOUSE 
P.O. Box 322 
New York, New YORK 10031 


| request to be sent .... copies of IN 
THE NAME OF RUSSIA. 


Payment in the amount of $ 
(check, money order or cash—please 
underline) is enclosed. 
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for free copies: 





“The ALA and You” 

“Thirteen Divisions” 
“Information for Institutional Members” 

“Special Members” 


Membership Promotion 
American Library Association 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611 


Don't Fight 

—SWITCH!!! 
Wouldn’t you rather SWITCH (deal- 
ers) than FIGHT for your books. There 
are many well known book dealers in 
this country. We may NOT be one of 


them. If you are not completely satis- 


fied with your present supplier, 


SWITCH to our service. 


SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 
DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK SERVICE INC. 


302 5TH AVENUE 


E b NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 
CYS 


212-564-2047 
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Administration of the Small Public Library | 
Just A practical guide for the trained but inexperienced ad- 
ministrator of a small public library with a staff of only one 
or two professional librarians. Facts and guidelines to assist 
him are provided in several ways: by identifying some of the 
A managerial decisions that must be made; by emphasizing 
principles rather than specific practices; and by encouraging 
pu IS e long-range planning, development of definite objectives, and 
priority-setting. Discussed in detail are such administrative 
concerns as: community relations, budget preparation, per- 
sonnel, service practices, and book selection. Some of the 
practical problems considered are justifying the library 
budget, methods of library cooperation, and how to combat 
censorship. The inexperienced administrator in the small 
public library will find realistic guidelines and background 
for both basic principles and practical everyday problems 
here to assist him in making wise decisions for his particular 


library. Dorothy Sinclair. i d 


The Library Environment SO 


Aspects of Interior Planning 


Reports the proceedings of the two-day 1964 Library Equip- 
ment Institute held in St. Louis. In papers and panel dis- 
cussions librarians, designers, and experts from commercial 
firms consider five major aspects of library interiors: informal 
furnishings, lighting, listening facilities, flooring, and trans- 
port of people and books. Highlights include an authorita- 
tive explanation of standards of illumination, a cəmprehen- 
sive discussion of the movement of books and people me- 
chanically, and a panel discussion of carpeting versus re- 
silient flooring. Illustrations, charts, and tables. 

Frazer G. Poole, editor. $2.00 


Freedom of Inquiry 
Supporting the Library Bill of Rights 


Tle proceedings, originally published in the June ALA 

Bulletin, of the January Conference on Intellectual Freedom 

held in Washington. Among the papers presented are: Cen- 

sorship and Obscenity by Dan Lacy, Managing Director, 

American Book Publishers Council; and Defending the Free- ee 

dom to Read in the Courts, by Edward de Grazia, Attorney. Publishing Dept. 
Other papers concern the freedom to read as it relates to race, 

religion, and politics; censorship in the schools; and the effect 

of reading on adolescents. In a panel discussion representa- 


tives of the National Education Association, National Coun- American 
cil of Teachers of English, American Studies Association, 

American Library Trustee Association, New Jersey Commit- Library 

tes for the Right to Read, and Freedom of Information 

Center discuss Censorship as Seen by Other Groups. Confer- Association 


ere recommendations and the Library Bill of Rights are 
appended. Intellectual Freedom Committee, ALA 


Ready in August $1.50 Chicago 60611 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


HIGHER EDUCATION BILL AT ‘‘CLOSED-DOOR” STAGE 


The Senate Education Subcommittee is cur- 
rently holding executive sessions on the pro- 
posed Higher Education Act of 1965 (S.600) to 

asaive the points of difference which arose dur- 


the hearings, concluded June 11. The bill 
oe be reported to the full Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee for action before a for- 
mal report is issued and the bill is cleared for 
Senate debate. 

Meanwhile, in the House, action is at a stand- 
still on their version of the bill (H.R.3220). The 
House Special Subcommittee on Education con- 
cluded its executive closed sessions and reported 
a “clean bill” (revised) to the full committee 
May 19. Because of the numerous changes made 
in the bill by the subcommittee, the full com- 
mittee still has it under consideration and has 
not yet reported it out for review by the House 
Rules Committee and subsequent floor action. 

According to information available at this 
time, it is evident the clean bill changes the 
original administration-backed proposal to a 
significant degree: 1) Title I contains a $50 mil- 
lion authorization instead of the original $25 
million and emphasizes community service pro- 
grams; 2) Title II authorizes an additional $5 
million for the purpose of establishing a central- 
ized cataloging service in the Library of 
Congress; 3) eligibility requirements for schol- 
arships under Title IV-A were expanded to in- 
clude all needy students, not just students from 
low-income families; 4) the insured, reduced-in- 
terest loan program and the extension of the 
National Defense Student Loan Program were 
deleted; 5) a new Title V authorizes an addi- 
tional $290 million for fiscal 1966 under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
(P.L.88-204) ; and 6) a new Title VI repeals 
the loyalty oath requirement in the NDEA. Sub- 
sequent consideration by the full Committee on 

» Education and Labor eliminated this feature and 
it was introduced as a separate bill, sponsored 


by Rep. Ogden R. Reid (R., N.Y.) —H.R.8330, 





reported May 28 (H.Rept.431). The full com- 
mittee also ruled out all scholarships, at least 
tentatively. 

Reports from various sources also indicate 
that the major disagreements causing the House 
committee delay center around Title IV provi- 
sions which relate to student assistance. These 
differences must be resolved if the bill is to re- 
ceive a favorable report and be acted on in this 
session of the Congress since all elements of the 
bill are considered essential by the administra- 
tion and vital to the overall requirements of 
higher education. 


ALA REQUESTS $75 MILLION FOR LSCA 


Hearings on the House-passed HEW Ap- 
propriations Bill (H.R.7765) are now under way 
in the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. The 
director of the ALA Washington Office testified 
June 11, requesting a $20 million increase in 
fiscal 1966 funds for the Library Services and 
Construction Act. 

The House passed the bill May 4, including 
$55 million for LSCA, the same amount as ap- 
propriated last year. 


LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1966 


Funds for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1965, for the Library of Congress, the depository 
library program (distribution of publications of 
the Government Printing Office and certain non- 
GPO documents) and P.L.480 (purchase and 
distribution of international publications, using 
foreign currencies) are now being considered by 
the Senate Appropriations Legislative Subcom- 
mittee. ALA filed a statement in support of the 
library aspects of the bill during the course of 
Senate hearings. 

The bill, H.R.8775, as reported (H.Rept.442) 
and passed by the House June 8, provides ap- 
propriations totaling $150.589,107. This includes 
$5,829,000 for the Office of the Superintendent of 
Documents, which is responsible for the deposi- 
tory library distribution program. 


ARTS AND HUMANITIES 


$.1483, the bill to establish a National Foun- 
dation on the Arts and the Humanities, was 
passed by the Senate June 10, two days after being 
approved by the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee (S.Rept.300). It is expected that the 
companion House bill (H.R.6050) will also be 
reported and passed shortly, including provi- 
sions to enrich school resources and teaching in 
these areas. 

No specific mention of libraries has been 
made in this bill to develop and promote sup- 
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port for the arts and humanities, although ALA 
filed statements with both House and Senate 
committees in mid-March, urging that provisions 
for library resources and services in these fields 
be included. Many other witnesses likewise 
stressed the essentiality of libraries to scholars 
in the humanities. Reference is made in the bill 
to strengthening the research potential of the 
U.s. in the humanities fields. 

However, there is an excellent opportunity for 
school libraries to participate under Section 12 
of the bill which would provide funds for 
strengthening instruction in the arts and human- 
ities. Provisions similar to Titles III tnd XI of 
the National Defense Education Act would au- 
tho=ize: $500,000 for fiscal years 1966 through 
1968 for the USOE to make payments to state 
educational agencies for printed and published 
materials (excluding textbooks), for equipment 
and for minor remodeling related to arts and 
humanities instruction; and $500,000 for fiscal 
years 1966 through 1968 for the USOE to 
finance training institutes to develop teachers of 
arts and humanities courses, including study in 
the use of new materials. 

The foundation itself would be administered 
by a federal council. coordinating two separate 
national endowment programs with supervisory 
national councils—one on the arts, the other on 
the humanities. 


NEW FUNDS FOR LIBRARIES IN DEPRESSED AREAS 


£1648, referred to as the little Appalachia 
bill. was passed by the Senate June 1, to provide 
financial assistance to economically distressed 
areas for a five-year period. Under Title I, the 
bill authorizes $25 million for supplementary 
grants to extend up to 80 per cent in federal 
funes to enable these regions to participate in 
existing federal matching programs for the de- 
velopment of facilities such as in the LSCA, 
NDCA, and Higher Education Facilities Act. 

In addition, the bill has several other features 
to encourage employment and redevelopment 
projects where needed. 

Title IIT authorizes $25 million for technical 
assistance, research and information programs. 
Title IV amends and extends the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, with a $50 million authorization. 
Title V provides for regional planning commis- 
siom, authorization $15 million. Title VI author- 
izes the President to appoint an assistant secre- 
tary of commerce to coordinate this program, 
and an administrator of economic development. 


MEDICAL LIBRARIES 
Hearings begun June 14 by the Senate Sub- 
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committee on Health on S.597, the Medical Li- 
brary Assistance Act, were concluded the fol- 
lowing day after receiving testimony frem repre- 
sentatives of medical institutions and associations 
from all U.S. regions. Library witnesses were 
Dr. Alfred Brandon, representing the Medical 
Library Association; Richard Logsdon, Associa- 
tion of Research Libraries; William S. Buding- 
ton, Special Libraries Association; and Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Hubbard, Jr., National Library of Med- 
icine. ALA’s statement, filed on May 24, was 
also made a part of the record, supporting this 
bill as in the national interest and essential to 
insuring the health and welfare of the United 
States. The proposed legislation is considered to 
be an important supplement to the pending 


Higher Education Act of 1965. Sf 
POVERTY AMENDMENTS 

H.R.8283, a “clean bill” (revised) TY A 
by Rep. Sam Gibbons (D., Fla.) to amend the 
Economic Opportunity Act, was reported by the 
House Education and Labor Committee May 27 
(H.Rept.428), and it is currently being consid- 
ered by the Rules Committee prior to House 
floor debate. 

This legislation authorizes appropriations for 
fiscal 1966, since the basic act (P.L. 88-452) au- 


thorized funds for only one year. The amounts 
totaling $1.895 billion are for: 


Title I—Youth Programs (Job Corps, Work 
Training and Work Study), $825 million 

Title II—Community Action Programs, $680 mil- 
lion 

Title 11I—Special Programs for Rural Areas, $70 
million 

Title IV—Employment and Investmen: Incen- 
tives (funded through Small Business Admin- 
istration) 

Title V—Work Experience, $300 million 

Title VI—Administration and Coordination in- 
cluding Vista (Volunteers in Service to Amer- 
ica), $20 million 


A number of substantial amendments to the 
EOA have been embodied in the clean bill which 
would: 

Extend the 90 per cent federal fmancing 
another year for work training, work study, 
community action, and adult- basic education 
programs; 

Empower the OEO director to overrule a gov- 
ernor’s veto of a work training or community ac- 
tion program if the director finds the plan would 
be in harmony with the goals of the act; . 

Permit allocation of up to 5 per cent of 
adult basic education funds to train instructors 
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in this field; 

Expand the Vista program to include Vista 
participation in any appropriate EOA activity, 
rather than restrict it to Title I and II pro- 
grams. 


LIBRARIAN AT OEO 
Theodore Cutler was appointed librarian of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity staff library 
in May. Currently involved in establishing their 
entire new library, he is also absorbed with 
learning about the various poverty programs and 
trying to anticipate their library needs. Cutler 
was formerly librarian of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts with the Library Depart- 
ment of the Navy, since 1950. From 1942 to 
1950 he was associated with the Bureau of Pris- 

nee as librarian at Leavenworth. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 
June 9, ALA filed statements with House 
and Senate Government Operations Subcom- 
mittees to support the continuation of the gov- 
ernment’s donable surplus property program, 
which has benefited public libraries since the 
enactment of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
tration Act in 1949, | 
Now recessed subject to call, these hearings 
were held to evaluate the accomplishments and 
administrative procedures of this act. 


From the Library Services Branch 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


FIRST LSCA PROJECT COMPLETED 

The first public library construction project 
has been completed with the assistance of fed- 
eral funds under Title II of the Library Services 
and Construction Act (P.L.88-269). The library, 
located in Wheatland, Wyo., serves Platte 
County, and was dedicated May 16. 

The construction project adds over 5000 
square feet to a small building constructed in 
1917. The modernized building, now equipped 
for new types of library service, will serve more 
than 7000 people in an area of about 2000 square 
miles. 

As of June 10, the Library Services Branch 
has been notified by the states of the approval of 
278 local public library construction projects 
having a total federal share of approximately 
$22 million. 

Reallotments under Title I, Services, of 

. $275,618 were made. to fifty states and terri- 
tories. Reallotments under Title II, Construction, 
of $2.9 million were made to 32 states and terri- 


tories needing additional funds. 


USOE REORGANIZATION 


A presidential task force headed by Dwight 
A. Ink, an assistant general manager of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, recommended on 
June 18 that the U.S. Office of Education be 
reorganized into four new bureaus: elementary 
and secondary education, adult and vocational 
education, higher education, and research. This 
is a shift from the old policy of organization ac- 
cording to administrative function to departmen- 
talization according to education level. 

Under the reorganization, which is planned to 
go into effect on July 1, the Division of Library 
Services will become the Division of Library 
Services and Educational Facilities. This divi- 
sion, with the Division of Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education and the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Programs, will form the new Bureau of 
Adult and Vocational Education. 


APPALACHIAN AID AND LIBRARIES 


Section 214 (Supplemental Grants) of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act (P.L. 
89-4), signed by President Johnson on March 9, 
authorized a $90 million appropriation to 
supplement federal grants-in-aid programs such 
as the Library Services and Construction Act, 
the Higher Education Facilities Act, and the Vo- 
cational Education Act. Federal support is in- 
creased up to 80 per cent, if necessary, for those 
previously unable to participate because of 
insufficient state and local matching funds. 

Significant aspects of the legislation follow: 
1) Funds are provided for land acquisition, con- 
struction, and equipment programs but not for 
operating expenses or materials. 2) The eleven- 
state area is expanded by a provision of the act 
which can be used to include certain economi- 
cally depressed counties in New York. 3) Minor 
remodeling of schoel libraries is made possible 
in connection with the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. i 

Decisions of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission, which administers the act on the federal 
level, make early action possible in the supple- 
mental grants program. All local proposals must 
be approved by the state member (appointed by 
the governor) of the commission. Project appli- 
cations are submitted by the state agency to the 
state commission member who then forwards ap- 
proved applications to the commission. The com- 
mission’s review of the applications will include 
1) a check by the Department of Commerce to 
learn if the applicant community meets the test 
of fiscal need, and 2) a technical review by the 
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federal agency administering the applicable pro- 
gram. 

Eroad categories of communities which will 
receive priority are 1) the small and less affluent 
eommunity with growth potential but without 
the necessary resources to participate fully 
in existing federal aid programs, and 2) the 
larger and more affluent communities having the 
bitty to construct a facility which can aid an 
erea far beyond its political boundaries, 

Ixformation requested for early-start projects 
will include data on the area and number of 

sple serviced by project, the relationship of 
prozect to employment, and the role of the proj- 
ect m state and regional development plans. 








FEDERAL AID FOR ACADEMIC LIBRARY 
CONSTRUCTION 

Academic library construction has received 
impetus from the Higher Education Fa- 
cilities Act of 1963 (P.L.88-204). Federal grants 
oc leans are authorized under the act to help 
public and private nonprofit colleges and univer- 
sities construct or remodel classrooms, laborato- 
nes, and libraries. 

News releases from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion an spring 1965 showed that over $70 million 
ir federal grants and loans had been allotted to 
academic institutions for projects which are ei- 
ther completely library construction projects or 
which include library construction. The esti- 
mated final costs, including federal support, to 
these institutions for these projects totaled some 
$240 million. 

Federal grant projects under Title I (Grants 
fer Academic Facilities), which authorizes 
matching grants of $230 million annually for 
three years for construction of undergraduate 
facilzies with special provisions for public com- 
munty colleges and public technical institutes, 
were listed in 28 states. 

Tite IH (Grants for Construction of Graduate 
Academic Facilities} of the act authorizes 
matching grants of $60 million for each of the 
fiscal. years 1965 and 1966 for construction of 
gradate academic facilities. Substantial federal 
grants have been made for library construction 
projeets under this title. 

Titte HT (Loans for Construction of Academic 
Facilities) authorizes loans for construction of 
academic facilities—both undergraduate and 
gradwate—in the amounts of $120 million for 
each of fiscal years 1965 and 1966. Projects in- 
volving library construction have been reported 
frem -eighteen states. 











NEW LSB STAFF POSITION 
The Library Services Branch of the U.S. 
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Office of Education has appointed Mäbrey L. 
Jones as school library specialist, technical ser- 
vices, a revised branch position. Miss Jeunes will 
conduct surveys and give consultative service in 
the field of centralized processing apd other 
technical aspects of school library werk. She 
will also assist in the general school library pro- 
gram under the direction of Mary Helen Mahar, 
coordinator of school library services. 

Miss Jones was assistant professor of library 
science, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. She 
has been a school librarian in Georgia and 
North Carolina and holds an AB degree from 
Women’s College of Georgia, a MUS from 
Emory University’s Division of Librarianship, 
and a PhD from Rutgers University’s Graduate 


School of Library Service. f 
LIBRARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 


The Library Education Directory, I 003 fle 
sued by the Library Services Branch, will be 
ready for distribution about July 1. Of the 319 
library education programs reported, 33- are ac- 
credited by ALA; 69 other programs offered 
graduate courses in the fall of 1964; 217 others 
offered only undergraduate courses. Twelve 
states and Puerto Rico did not report awy grad- 
uate library science courses. Of the latter, six 
were in the West and Southwest. 

All but four programs were in institutions of 
higher education accredited by their re«pective 
regional accrediting associations. Institutional 
control in 205 institutions was public in charac- 
ter; in the remaining 114, private. 

A total of 466 full-time faculty members was 
reported as teaching in the areas of library and 
information science. Although there was a 10 
per cent increase in graduate course offerings, 
there was no appreciable increase in the average 
number of faculty members which is still under 
1.5 per school. Nine states reported no full-time 
library science faculty. Slightly over 50 per cent 
of all full-time faculty are concentrated in the 
33 library schools accredited by ALA ard loca- 
ted in 21 states and the District of Columbia. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 

The National Library of Medicine on June 17 
celebrated the 100th anniversary of the assign- 
ment of Dr. John Shaw Billings te take charge 
of the medical books in the U.S. Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office, this assignment leading to the for- 
mation of the National Library of Medicine. Dur- 
ing his thirty years of service, Dr. Billings laid 
the foundation for modern medical librarian- 
ship. Among his contributions was the setting 
up of a comprehensive index and the establish- 
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ment of a monthly guide to periodical literature 
in the field of medicine. 

Sen, Lister Hill (D., Ala.), who was one of the 
speakers at the centennial celebrations, said, “Tt 
is fair to conclude that the tremendous impor- 
tance of medical libraries was better recognized 
in the last century than it has been in the pres- 
ent one.” He continued, “The gulf between 
what is now known in medicine and what is 
transmitted to the average practitioner is alarm- 
ingly wide... a minimum of 150,000 in Ameri- 
can lives could be saved each year if we devel- 
oped an effective communications system through 
which the fruits of our medical research could 
be quickly transmitted to every doctor.” 


on the Library of Congress 


~ by Elizabeth Hamer 
THIRD LC BUILDING 


and Adoreen McCormick 

For several years congressional proposals to 
provide the Library of Congress with a third li- 
brary building have been stymied because of 
counter proposals to build a Madison Memorial, 
in which underground space would have been 
available for Library of Congress operations, 
but it would have met less than 25 per cent of 
the Library's needs and consequently still 
another building would have been required. ` 

During this session of Congress resolutions 
have been introduced authorizing the construc- 
tion of a third library building on Square 732 
(a two-block site directly across the street from 
the Main Library Building). It would be named 
the James Madison Memorial Building and 
would provide for nearly all of the space esti- 
mated to be needed for 25 years’ growth. Included 
among the sponsors or cosponsors of these reso- 
lutions are the chairman, Rep. Omar Burleson 
(D., Tex.), and the vice-chairman, Sen. B. Ev- 
erett Jordan (D.. N.C.), of the Joint Committee 
on the Library. 

Hearings on the Senate Resolution, $.J.Res.69, 
were held before the Subcommittee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works on May 28 and June 4. 
In addition to the Librarian of Congress, L. 
Quincy Mumford, Senators A. Willis Robertson 
(D., Va), Paul H. Douglas (D., T.), Spessard 
L. Holland (D., Fla.), and Wallace H. Bennett 
(R., Utah); Representative Burleson; Frederick 
H. Wagman, representing the American Library 
Association; and William S. Dix, representing 
the Association of Research Libraries, testified 
on behalf of the resolution. The subcommittee 


met on June 9 and ordered the resolution, with 
amendments, to be reported favorably to the full 
committee, 


LC APPROPRIATIONS 

The Legislative Branch Appropriation Bill 
1966, was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives on June 8 and contained a direct appropri: 
ation of $25,502,300 to the Library of Congrese 
for operations during fiscal 1966. This amount is 
$1,420,500 above the 1965 apprepriation. 

Included in the bill are several items of im: 
portance to librarians throughout the country. 

The House approved an appropriation oF 
$4,035,000 for the distribution of catalog card 
This amount is an increase of $224,900 over 
fiscal 1965 appropriations and includes # 
$200,000 contingency fund. 

A total of $880,000 for the purchase of new 
materials for the collections included $735,000 
for books for the general collections and for the 
microfilming of deteriorating materials, $25,000 
for the establishment of a special fund for the 
purchase of unique materials, and $120,060 for 
books for the Law Library. This represents aw 
increase of $100,000 over last year’s appropria- 
tion and is $45,000 below the amount requested 
by the Librarian, 

The total request of $2,675,000 for the opers- 
tion of the Books-for-the-Blind program was 
granted by the House. This is an increase df 
$216,400 over appropriations for fiscal 1965. 

The Librarian requested $225,000 to make a 
start on the design and specifications of a sy 
tem to enable the Library to automate its i- 
liographic apparatus; the House granted 
$200,000 of this request. 

For the operation of the Public Law 480 beex 
procurement program, a total of $2,102,000 % 
treasury-owned foreign currencies and $177,000 
in U.S. dollars was requested for the operation 
and expansion of the program in India, Pakim- 
tan, the United Arab Republic, Indonesia, fe- 
rael, and Burma and for its extension to Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Brazil. The House voted an ag- 
propriation of $1,417,000 in treasury-owned for- 
eign currencies and $124,500 in U.S. dollars, dis- 
allowing at this time the request for the expaa- 
sion of existing programs and the request for an 
extention to Poland, Yugoslavia, and Brazil. Be- 
tween the time the hearings were held in t 
House and the hearings in the Senate, it. was 
learned that a proposed agreement with Brasil 
for the use of U.S.-owned foreign currency of 
that country has not materialized and that Brac? 
is out of the picture for the time being. 

Hearings on the bill were held in the Senate 












on june 14. At that time, the Librarian request- 
ed ‘hat certain of the items disallowed by the 
Howse, including money for the expansion of the 
Pubic Law 480 program, the $25,000 cut in the 
autamation request, and the cut in the book-pur- 
chase appropriation be restored by the Senate. 


COPYRIGHT LAW REVISION BILL 


A hearings on the Copyright Law Revision 
Bill (H.R.4347) before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary, testimony on 
behelf of libraries was presented on June 3 by 
Rutherford D. Rogers, chairman of the Joint Li- 
braces Committee on Copyright (representing 
joint views of ALA, the Association of Research 
Libraries, the Special Libraries Association, the 
Ame-ican Association of Law Libraries, and the 
Musc Library Association) and by Charles F. 
Goswell, chairman, ALA Committee on Copy- 
righ Issues. 

M.. Rogers presented the views of the joint 
committee favoring the provisions of the bill re- 
gardmg fair use (in relation to library copying), 
the application of the copyright statute to unpub- 
lished works, and the library exemption from 
impctt restrictions; suggesting changes in the 
provsions on copyright notice and on copyright 
dura ion; opposing retention of any manufactur- 


ing clause; and supporting a proposal for ex- 
emptions advanced by an educational greup. Mr, 
Gosnell reiterated these positions and, in addi- 
tion, expressed the support by his committee of 
the principle in the bill of no copyright in gov- 
ernment works and opposition to a proposal 
(not in the bill) to have copyrights continue in 
the government after their expiration im private 
ownership. 

The hearings on the Copyright Law Revision 
Bill began on May 26. Lead-off witnesses were 
the Librarian of Congress and Deputy Register 
of Copyrights George D. Cary. 


SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL UNION CATALOG 
AVAILABLE SOON 
Camera copy for the first issue of The Na- 
tional Union Catalog—Register of Additional 


, 


Locations was delivered to the printer en og 


15. This newest of the Library’s technical publi- 


cations is designed to supplement the Catalog 
recording the locations reported after the i- 


nent titles have been published in a quinquen- 
nial or annual cumulation. The first issue of 
the Register, dated June 1965, contains approxi- 
mately 200,000 additional locations for some 
90,000 titles in the 1958-62 quinquennial cumu- 
lation. The Register will be published ia a cu- 
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L mulative pattern and the span of its coverage 
_ willinerease with each successive issue. Subscrib- 
ers to The National Union Catalog will receive 
the Register at no additional cost. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Library's Catalog 
Maintenance and Catalog Publication Division. 





LCS ANNUAL REPORT PUBLISHED 


In the Annual Report for fiscal year 1964, the 
Librarian of Congress takes a double look at the 
past, one over the last year and the other over 
the last decade. 

Some of the figures reported for the past year 
-many of them all-time highs—are: 52.5 mil- 
lion printed catalog cards sold; 279,000 copyright 
registrations; 2,180,000 items used in the read- 
dog rooms; 97,444 recorded inquiries answered 

k by ihe Legislative Reference Service (plus un- 
vounted’ and unrecorded spot inquiries) and 
4.530 additional congressional requests for 
erence services and loans of books handled by 
other. departments; 3,445,719 books for the 
blind Jent through 31 regional libraries to 
93,568 blind borrowers; and 4000 visitors a day 
to Library buildings for a total of 1,407,900. 
Total monies returned to the treasury during 
fiscal year 1964 from both copyright fees and 
sales of publications and catalog cards amounted: 
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to $4,801,975, representing 23.4 per cent of 
the funds appropriated directly to the Library” 
by the Congress for the year, This also was an 
unprecedented total. 

In summarizing a few of the accomplishments 
of the past ten years. the Librarian points out 
that although many of them now seem unexcit» 
ing they have laid the necessary groundwork for 
a decade to come which will demand the best of 
libraries and of librarians in imagination, cout: 
age, and experimentation, 

Copies of the Annual Report are available 
free to libraries upon request to the Office of the ~ 
Secretary, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. se 
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| Highlights of the 


Detroit Conference 


The weather was good and the conference 
facilities were the best ALA has ever had, but 
these merely permissive factors do not account 
for the high tone and excitement of the De- 
troit Conference, What set the tone of the 
conference was that from first to last the meet- 
ings were focused on today’s library needs 
and the impact of social and cultural forces on 
library services. The speakers had been 
chosen with great care. There was a stimulus 
Jn meeting in Detroit on the one hundredth 
Egbenary of the city’s magnificent public 
jibr®ry, just after completion of an $11 mil- 
lion addition to the central building. New 
records for registered attendance (5818), 
number of meetings (621), and number of 
exhibits (536) were set. All in all, it was a 
memorable conference. 

The conference theme, Libraries for a Great 
Society, could not have been better chosen, 
and the National Inventory of Library Needs 
which President Castagna brought about 
could not have been better timed. The subject 
areas around which the meetings clustered were 
poverty and economic opportunity, library 
service to the culturally disadvantaged, the 
problem of illiteracy and service to the newly 
literate, and a more general area which can 
be identified loosely as reference services, 
information needs of research, and a national 
plan for meeting these needs. President Vos- 
per has already tentatively chosen this last 
area as the theme of next year’s conference 
in New York, A source of pride to ALA’s 
program planners was that in almost every: 
subject. area probed by these meetings they 
could point.to the way in which past activities 
had laid the groundwork for effective projects 
and programs now under way. 

On the subject of continuity in ALA pro- 
gramming, President Castagna said in his re- 
port to Council: 


_ There has been conscious effort over a long period 
of time to ensure smooth operation and continuity 
as we drive up the ALA road. The Chicago 


Conference-Within-a-Conference, conceived by 
Ned Bryan in 1963, was followed by Fred Wag 
man’s continuing interest in an important seg- 
ment of the problem, the libraries of junior col- 
leges. This year the Airlie House Conference took 
place. It was a direct outgrowth of the Confer: 
ence-Within-a-Conference, bringing together 
leaders of national organizations to consider Tie 
braries in the nation’s educational system. The 
Airlie House Conference will undoubtedly have 
long-range consequences which will move le 
braries ahead. Fred Wagman carried into bis 
office his concern for intellectual freedom. This 
was crystallized in the important Washington 
midwinter conference. 


Cobo Hall—-with its arena seating 11,000, 
its ballroom dining 1900, its exhibit hall 
which could have accommodated a third more 
exhibits than ALA had, and its multiplicity 
of meeting rooms of all sizes-——is a conference 
facility which the members will look back 
to nostalgically for many years, even though 
its size was such a problem that Hannis Smith 
suggested in Council that ALA acquire the 
skateboard concession. Year after year the 
importance of the exhibits grows. In Detroit, 
a good proportion of the delegates scheduled 
a full day of their time in the exhibits. 

At the first General Session in the arena, 
the highlights were President Castagna’s first 
presentation of the basic statistics of the na- 
tion’s library needs and Lawrence Clark 
Powell’s address, “Great Land of Libraries,” 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

The second General Session, the Inaugural 
Banquet, was held in the Latin Quarter night- 
club. Robert Vosper’s inaugural address will 
appear in the September Bulletin. The awards 
presented at the two general sessions are re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. 


COUNCIL AND MEMBERSHIP MEETINGS - 


The pattern of Council and Membership meet- 
ings which has been followed in recent years. 
was changed in Detroit. The Membership. 
Meeting, formerly held after the last Council 
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session, usually on Friday morning, this year 
was held after the first Council session on 
Tuesday morning. There were two advantages: 
The attendance was larger and it was possible 
io refer membership action to the various 
offi ial bodies as necessary and to take follow- 
ap Council action at the last session. 

The First Council Session was chaired by 
“daon Low, second vice-president. 

in his report to Council for the Executive 
Bo-rd President Castagna said, in part: 


Altaough the Board generally acts with unanim- 
ity. there have been some sharp debates during 
my term. This is healthy and it would be 
strange if the situation were otherwise. The 
Board represents many points of view. The 
members come from all regions of the country. 
Our orientation varies. Our attitudes are condi- 
tiozed by the atmosphere of the places where we 
originated and the libraries in which we work. 

mong the more important matters recently 
bere the Executive Board have been the bud- 
get (a perennial concern), publishing, head- 
qu-rters staff salaries, Library Technology Proj- 
ect. intellectual freedom, the international rela- 
tioas program, library education, and the need 
for more space at headquarters. 

The budget shows ALA activities have become 
big business. Our general purpose programs for 
the next year will probably cost over a million 
dolars. We are never able to meet all worthy 
requests for programs, but income and expendi- 
tuxes have been kept in balance. Money contin- 
ue to come to the Association from a number of 
fomdations for various special projects. The 
care taken by the Program Evaluation and Bud- 
ge Committee in its lengthy deliberations as- 
sures scrupulous attention to all requests that 
come before the Association. 

Publishing is one of our most important ac- 
tivties, and it will continue to grow at a great 
rave during the years ahead. The new Board on 
Publishing is in the formation stage now and 
wel certainly work out improvements in an al- 
re.dy excellent program. 

As employer of a large staff, the Association 
mist provide salaries and working conditions 
that will attract and keep in service the ablest 
people available. To this end the Executive Board 
erourages constant review of salaries. 

One of the most promising Association opera- 
tiens is the Library Technology Project. Into it 
hess gone the thinking and experience of some of 
ALA’s best brains. Now in Library Technology 
peblications we have the fruits of what will be a 
grat harvest of efficiency and economy in li- 
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brary operations. Most of us spend public funds, 
It is our responsibility to get the best possible 
value. We can expect to find more and more en- 
trepreneurs looking toward the library market. 
Our old friends and suppliers of books, equip- 
ment and furniture will continue to offer us 
proven items. LTP, if it fulfills its potential, will 
give us a growing body of carefully evaluated 
information about the full range of things li- 
braries buy. 

Censorship remains one of the basic concerns 
of librarians throughout the nation. No library 
is an island. When intellectual freedom is at- 
tacked in one place, it is threatened everywhere. 
This problem is one of our stickiest right now 
since we are in a period of unparalleled literary 
frankness. We must be careful, those of us who 
are still shocked by the everyday language of a 
large number of our fellow citizens, that we dọ 
not become over-delicate. Some of the writin 
which is coming to us raw, dripping wit e 
juices of life, and exposing the ugly problems 
and uncertain prospects before us is the 
significant writing of our time. There is and 
should be within the Association, and in all in- 
tellectual communities, a constant debate involv- 
ing challenge, defense and careful attention to 
what the other side says in matters of censor- 
ship. But this is not a time in which librarians 
who are squeamish and fearful of words should 
be selecting books which are the property of the 
entire people and of future generations. 

We are nearing the end of a period of large 
foundation grants which have supported our in- 
ternational relations activities. This is Interna- 
tional Cooperation Year. When was the idea of 
international cooperation more urgent? And 
when has our nation been so deeply involved in 
violence that is difficult for much of the world, 
including many of our own people, to recognize 
as cooperative? ALA’s International Relations 
Office through its successive officers, Dean Jack 
Dalton, Dean Raynard Swank and Dr. Lester 
Asheim, and through the work of many Ameri- 
can librarians who have accepted foreign assign- 
ments, has been the helpful hand of American 
librarianship abroad and the eyes and ears 
which have brought back good ideas from other 
countries. The ALA will have important accom- 
plishments to report at the November White 
House Conference on International Cooperation. 

One of our most awkward problems is how to 
staff new libraries and old, expanding libraries 
which are serving an increasing population, 
when the supply of librarians grows at an ago- 
nizingly slow rate. Related is the dilemma of li- 
brary schools, both old and new, whieh require 
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Werner Ellinger of the Library of Congress, speaking during the Membership Meeting discussion of qualifications 
for institutional membership in the Association, is dwarfed by the 11,000-capacity Arena. Ralph Ulveling said 
that the first General Session was the largest gathering of librarians ever to be held under one roof, “but you car 
see that we still have some seats to fill.” 


evaluation for accreditation. To meet these prob- 
lems there will be created at ALA headquarters 
an office for library education and allied fields. 
You will be hearing the details on this office 
from the executive director on Friday. 

Speaking of growing pains brings to mind 
ALA headquarters. What happened in our origi- 
nal planning that a building just a few years old 
is already crowded? Well, it’s the same thing 
that faces us in our libraries, even some of those 
recently built. The increase of staff, the addition 
of new projects, some of which I have just men- 
tioned, the necessity for more storage space for 
publications, and the certainty of further expan- 
sion make it essential that we now prepare our- 
selves for proposals both to lease additional 
space on a temporary basis in the neighborhood 
of our building, and then to acquire property 
upon which a large addition to the building will 
be constructed. 

From time to time I have received letters from 
members, and some anonymous communications 
from people who say they are members—letters 
which praise and blame the Association and its 
components for various alleged accomplishments 
and failures. The anonymous letters tax us with 
shameful sins. These include charges that the 
Association is run by an in-group, an Establish- 
ment. Others ask, often with some vituperation, 
what has the ALA done for me? It is good to 
report these complaints are overshadowed by 








evidence of broad membership participation 
widespread involvement in ALA’s manifold ac 
tivities, and a big increase in the number whe 
are willing to lay down their dollars to become 
members. 

Certainly ALA, like all large organizations, is 
bound to fail in some way in meeting every neec 
of every member. Each one of us should listen 
attentively to what members say. And as we 
have the opportunity for some of the decision 
making, we should try to bend the organization 
constantly toward usefulness to the largest pos 
sible number. 


In his conclusion President Castagna paic 
tribute to the ALA headquarters staff and te 
the Library Services Branch of the Office of 
Education, now being reorganized as the Di- 
vision of Library Services and Educational 
Facilities. 

President Castagna appointed to the Coun- 
ciL Nominatinc CommMitTTee Willard O. 
Youngs, librarian, Seattle Public 
chairman; Cora Paul Bomar, state school li- 
brary supervisor of North Carolina; 
Richard B. Harwell, 
College. 

David H. Clift, as secretary of the Council. 
presented the applications of the Alaska and 
Louisiana library associations for chapter sta- 


Library. 


and 


librarian of Bowdoin 
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tus in ALA. On admission of Alaska, H. Theo- 
dore Ryberg, librarian of the University of 
Alaska, joined Council as the chapter’s repre- 
sentative. Louisiana was the first of the chap- 
ters which withdrew because of segregation 
problems to apply for reinstatement. The Exec- 
utive Board recommended that such chapters 
be readmitted on application on condition 
that they could certify that 1) they meet the 
terms of the 1962 Council Statement on Indi- 
vidcal Membership, Chapter Status, and Insti- 
tutienal Membership; 2) there is no substan- 
tive conflict between their constitution and 
bylews and those of ALA; and 3) that their 
former vote on their application for chapter 
status be accepted as a vote of the member- 
ship. Council accepted these recommenda- 
tions, Louisiana was readmitted to chapter 
statas amid general applause, and Shirley K. 
Stephenson of the Louisiana State University 
library school joined Council as her repre- 
sentative. 

Ia adjourning the meeting after two infor- 
mational reports had been made, President 
Castagna alerted Councilors to stand by for a 
possible continuation of the session after the 
Membership Meeting. 

The Executive Board had placed one item 
on the agenda for the Membership Meeting, 
a review of the Statement on Individual Mem- 
bership, Chapter Status, and Institutional 
Membership adopted by Council in 1962, and, 
accerding to the June Memo to Members, “‘it 
proposes this question for discussion: Shall 
library institution membership in ALA be 
opea only to libraries which are integrated?” 
In >resenting the question at the meeting, 
President-elect Robert Vosper read part of the 
1962 statement and said that “considerable— 
in tact remarkable—advancement” had been 
made in integration since 1962, and that 
ALA, responsive to the membership pulse and 
bec-use of its social conscience, should review 
this progress and determine whether the state- 
ment should be revised. He asked in conclu- 
sion, “Are things well with the Association?” 

The chair recognized Eli Oboler, librarian 
of Idaho State University, Pocatello, who 
reae part of a letter and a statement he had 
sent June 21 to Mr. Castagna, Mr. Clift, and 
Martha Boaz, chairman of the Intellectual 


Freedom Committee. Mr. Oboler’s “Statement $ 
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Above, President Castagna reveals the basic figures of 
the National Inventory of Library Needs at the first, 
General Session on Sunday evening, July 4. Below, the 
platform speakers at the opening session of Wedpes- 
day's workshop (from left): Helen M. Brown of the 
Wellesley College Library, newly elected president of 
the Association of College and Research Libraries; Mrs. 
Phyllis I. Dalton of the California State Library, president 
of the American Association of State Libraries; President 
Castagna, chairman; Marion H. Vedder of the New 
York State Library, representing the Association of Hos- 
pital and Institution Libraries; and President-elect Mary 
V. Gaver, representing the 
American Associetion of 
School Librarians. Each 
speaker reviewed fhe needs 
of the type of librery which 
she represented. At left, 
Emery M. Foster, the U.S. 
Office of Education statisti- 
cian who returned from re- 
tirement to compile the sta- 
tistics for the inventory, lis- 
tens attentively during the 
workshop. 
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A National Inventory of Library Needs 


In his inaugural address at the St. Louis Con- 
ference President Castagna said, “A plan has 
already been developed to present at the Detroit 
Conference in 1965 a national inventory, or bal- 
ance sheet, of library needs.” The inventory was 
made, and at the Detroit Conference: 1) The dele- 
gates received the first chapter of the inventory, 
an introduction by President Castagna and tables 
showing basic national library needs, in their 
registration envelopes; 2) President Castagna 
made a brief presentation, with projected slides, 
at the first General Session; and 3) an all-day 
workshop was held on Wednesday, July 7, re- 
Sulting in the recommendations summarized be- 
low. Whenever he spoke or wrote of the inventory, 
President Castagna paid heartfelt tribute to the 
staff of the Library Services Branch, U.S. Office 
of Education, who compiled the statistics and 
wrote all except a small part of the text of the 
working paper, National Inventory of Library 
Needs—1965. A summary article on the paper, 
which is to be published by ALA, will appear in 
an early issue of the ALA Bulletin. Meanwhile, 
the reports from the ten workshop discussion 
groups and the general discussion in its final 
session are here summarized by Donatp E. 
Wricut, chief of the Bureau of Library Services, 
Connecticut State Department of Education: 


The summary discussion session of the National 
Inventory Workshop was planned to focus atten- 
tion on those needs, those problems, or that ac- 
tion which discussion groups had identified as of 
highest priority. For the purposes of discussion 
the conferees were divided into groups accord- 
ing to type-of-library interest. A complete report 
of the discussions held is being transmitted to 
the ALA President; for the purposes of the final 
workshop session, however, only those items of 
highest priority were identified and discussed. 

The conferees were urged to make immediate 
use of the working paper, National Inventory 
of Library Needs—1965. It was suggested that 
the President of the. Association and presidents 
of divisions urge their counterparts on the 
state and regional level to begin planning im- 
mediately for informational programs presenting 
the facts of the inventory and the needs for ac- 
tion. There was support from the groups for a 
single document which would contain all ALA 


standards for library services. Such a compila- 
tion would have significant use with the statisti- 
cal report of the inventory. 

Concern was expressed and discussed at the 
apparent inability to measure the present stan- 
dards. The problem of reconciling the statistics 
to the standards indicated a need to reconsider 
the standards. Much support from all types of 
libraries was found for such a reconsideration. 

Interest and general support were given to the 
development of a national plan. Such a plan, it 
was believed, should encompass library educa- 
tion, a national research office, a reexamination 
of the standards, refined standards, and a 
definition and division of responsibility on the 
national, state, and local levels. The financial 
responsibility for library service of each of these 
governmental units was also indicated as a high 
need. Broad support for such a plan must be 
sought from citizen and governmental groups. 

Reservations were expressed over the working 
paper, which had been prepared for the confer- 
ence. The absence of statistics for such areas as 
facilities, space, graduate work, etc., and the im- 
preciseness of definitions were indicated as 
major problems in using the statistics. It was 
stressed throughout the discussion that the sta- 
tistics should only be considered as minimal. 

A suggestion to standardize as much as pos- 
sible the definitions and bases for gathering sta- 
tistics was urged. It was believed that through 
such conformity certain trends and certain im- 
plications could be drawn through comparisons 
of the various types-of-libraries statistics. 

Hope was expressed that the inventory work- 
ing paper would soon be available for distribu- 
tion and that discussion guides could be prepared 
for use on the local level. The conferees were 
urged to report and to take action when they re- 
turned to their states. Since a new printing of the 
National Inventory is to be issued, it was sug- 
gested by several groups that further clarification 
of some of the facts and figures be made in the 
new printing, so that the basis on which any fig- 
ure is presented is readily understood. However, 
the general consensus was that this first install- 
ment of a national inventory and its working 
paper—even with certain limitations—did have 
merit and could be potential sources for signifi- 
cant action. eee 
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om a Statement” read, in part: 


Ai the Miami Beach annual conference in 1962, 
afer prolonged discussion, both in and out of 
ALA meetings, the Council of the ALA adopted 
a “Statement on Individual Membership, Chap- 
ter Status, and Institutional Membership.” Al- 
theagh even at that time there were some who 
spake for stronger measures, the section cover- 
ing “Institutional Membership” which was 
finally passed read as follows: 






cerning Institutional Membership, the Council 
i a) Pursue with diligence the study of access 
‘braries so that factual data on this subject are 
solected; b) Make public promptly the results of 
this study; ce) Urge libraries which are institutional 
members not to discriminate among users on the 
basis of race, religion, or personal belief, and if such 
disczimination now exists to bring it to an end as 
speedily as possible; and d) Advise libraries apply- 
ing henceforth for institutional membership of the 
Assseiation’s attitude toward and general policies re- 
lating to access to libraries and that in accepting 
tutional membership they are also accepting the 
spensibility for working toward free and ready 
to libraries by all persons regardless of race, 
igion, or personal belief. 














re 
are 








Mow, the Executive Board of the American 
Libeary Association has placed a review of this 
statement on the agenda for discussion at this 
meeting. According to the June 1965 ALA Bul- 
letim, in Executive Director Clift’s Memo to Mem- 
bers, “The Board believes that the section of the 
Statement dealing with Institutional Membership 
showld be examined and it proposes this ques- 
tion for discussion: Shall library institution mem- 
bership in ALA be open only to libraries which 
are integrated?” 

It seems to me that this is not even a very 
comelicated matter. It has many complicated im- 
plications, obviously, but, if we examine the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the American Library 
Asseciation, we will find this statement in Article 
HI, Membership: “Section 1, Members. Any per- 
son, Yibrary, or other organization interested in 
library service or librarianship may become a 
memoer upon payment of dues provided for in the 
Bylews.” Obviously, on constitutional grounds, 
we wust either amend the Constitution, or we can 
refuze no one who is “interested in library ser- 
vice er librarianship” and who is willing to pay 
the cues provided for in the Bylaws. I don’t want 
to seaand pedagogic or rulebound, but I must in- 
sist @hat we are in no position to handle this in 
any sther way than to discuss this in terms of a 
change in Article IH to get the sense of Section 
3(d) of the Miami Beach statement as an amend- 
ment to our Constitution. 
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Since this is the case, and to place this on more 
than a discussion basis, and since this & a Mem- 
berhip Meeting where, to quote Section 4(a)} of 
Article VI of the Constitution, “The Association 
by a vote at a meeting held.during an annual 
conference may refer any matter to the Council 
as recommendations and may require the Council 
to report on such matter at any specified session 
of the Association.” I am hereby recommending 
the following resolution: 

Resouvep that, WHEREAS at the annual Ameri- 
can Library Association conference in Miami 
Beach, Florida, in June, 1962, by majority vote, 
this Council did adopt a statement on Individual 
Membership, Chapter Status, and Institutional 
Membership (a copy of which is to be found in 
print on page 637 of the July-August, 1952, issue 
of the ALA Bulletin) which states, in part, “The 
Council shall . . . urge libraries which are insti? 
tutional members not to discriminate among 
users on the basis of race, religion, or personal 
belief, and if such discrimination now exists to 
bring it to an end as speedily as possible,” and, 

Wuereas the same statement says that the 
Council shall “advise libraries applying hence- 
forth for institutional membership of the Associa- 
tion’s attitude toward and general policies relat- 
ing to access to libraries and that in accepting 
institutional membership they are also accepting 
the responsibility for working toward free and 
ready access to libraries by all persons regard- 
less of race, religion, or personal belief,” 

THEREFORE, the American Library Association, 
in Conference assembled and at Membership 
Meeting on July 6, 1965, at Detroit, does hereby 
recommend to the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association, which by the ALA Constitu- 
tion has the sole responsibility for originating 
proposals for amending the Constitution, that it 
originate a proposal for amending the ALA Con- 
stitution to read as follows: “Article ITF, Mem- 
bership, Section 1. Members: Any person inter- 
ested in library service and librarianship may 
become a member upon payment of the dwes pro- 
vided for in the Bylaws. Section 2. Any library or 
other organization interested in library service 
and librarianship which does not discriminate 
among users on the basis of race, religion, or 
personal belief may become a member upen pay- 
ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. 
Section 3. The Executive Board may suspend a 
member for cause after hearing, by a twe-thirds 
vote of the members of the Executive Board and 
may reinstate a member by a three-fourths vote 
of the members of the Executive Board.” 

Ladies and gentlemen of the Association, I 
recommend the passing of this resolution, which 
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in essence will provide for the recommendation 
by this Association to the Council to originate such 
an amendment and which, following the usual 
course of such amendments, could become effec- 
tive, as I understand it, so that libraries or any 
organization which wants to become a member of 
ALA and will not agree to integration could not 
join after January 1, 1967. I am assuming that 
Council will vote on this amendment at the next 
Midwinter Meeting and then at the next annual 
conference following by asking for the members 
present at the 1966 conference to vote on the 
amendment by giving the required one-month 
written notice to the Association of the text of 
the proposed amendment before ordering a vote 
at the New York meeting in 1966. 


- The letter and statement had been repro- 
duced in sufficient quantity that all members 
had: copies available. This and Mr. Oboler’s 
previous notice of the action which he would 
propose made for orderly discussion and ac- 
tion by the membership; the confusion and 
emotion of previous discussions of desegrega- 
tion were conspicuously absent. 

A. P. Marshall, librarian of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Jefferson City, Missouri, opened the 
discussion. “A number of us [Negroes] feel 
that it is time for ALA to take such action,” 
he said, and his statement set the tone for the 
relatively short consideration of the proposed 
action. No one spoke against it. The only 
questions were on the interpretation of a few 
minor parts of the statement, the exact action 
to be taken, and the problems of and appara- 
tus for implementation. After about half an 
hour of discussion Mr. Oboler’s resolution was 
passed, apparently by a unanimous vote. 

The Membership Meeting continued with 
presentation of a citation by Kathleen Molz, 
editor of Wilson Library Bulletin, and Eric 
Moon, editor of Library Journal, to Charles 
R. Carner, ALA Public Relations Officer, for 
“his outstanding services over several years 
to the professional library press of this coun. 
try.” Apparently all ALA information services 
do not meet with such approval, for A. T. 
Dickinson, librarian of the Mansfield, Ohio, 
Public Library, challenged the organization 
of the printed program of the conference, 
recommending that it be set up by time of 
meeting rather than under the names of spon- 
soring units. Mrs. Carolyn Field’s statement 





Lyle Eberhart of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
staff (left), with Donald E. Wright, discussion leader for 
the final session of the National Inventory of Library 
Needs workshop. 


that the format was very difficult drew general 
applause, and an anonymous member’s wish 
that there might be fewer night meetings drew 
President Castagna’s heartfelt, fatigued en- 
dorsement. 

President Castagna chaired the continua- 
tion of the First Council Session, called to 
consider implementation of the Oboler resolu- 
tion. Keith Doms of the Executive Board 
moved appointment of a committee of Couneil 
to review the resolution in relation to the 
Constitution and Bylaws and report prior to 
the fall meeting of the board so that the first 
vote on an amendment to the Constitution 
could be taken at the next Midwinter Meeting. 
John Dawson, Councilor for the Delaware Li- 
brary Association, asked why the resolution 
could not be referred directly to the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Bylaws, since the 
exact wording of the amendment to be pro- 
posed had been passed by the membership. 
President Castagna, Treasurer Ralph Blasin- 
game, and others replied that the membership 
had proposed a policy action to Council. and 
that it was incumbent upon Council to give 
proper consideration to what was being done. 
For example, Past President Emerson Green- 
away had asked during the membership discus- 
sion whether seminary libraries would be ex- 
cluded from institutional membership on the 
grounds that their services were determined 
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by religion; again, Council was reminded that 
interpretation of the single word “officers” in 
the membership action introduced by E. J. 
Josey at the St. Louis Conference had caused 
backing and filling between the Executive 
Board and Council after the conference. After 
sorme discussion Mr. Oboler said that he had 
discussed the motion before it was made and 
endorsed it; in any case, it coincided with the 
minimum timetable spelled out in his state- 
mest. With this, Mr. Doms’s motion was 
passed. 

ét the Second Council Session President 
Castagna, chairman, said that the following 
were being asked to serve on the Council 
committee approved on Tuesday: Sallie J. 
Farrell, chairman, A. P. Marshall, Ralph Ul- 
veling, Mrs. Virginia Young, and Verner W. 
Clapp. 

Eor the COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION, 
Hanis S. Smith, chairman, recommended 
erection of two committees, both of which 
were approved: 

A. Joint Committee on Institution Libraries 
of the American Correctional Association and 
ALa—- 


To cooperate in the formulation and implemen- 
tation of standards of library service in correc- 
tional institutions; to stimulate planning and 
prowide guidance in the establishment and im- 
prowement of libraries in these institutions and 
othe: correctional services; to coordinate and 
strengthen such activities as each association 
now has under way; and to explore possibilities 
for ‘ature cooperation in carrying out the objec- 
tives held in common by both organizations. 


Aa ALA Committee on the Economic Op- 
portunity Program, “to consist of seven mem- 
bers. carrying broad responsibility for repre- 
senting the interests of ALA in the program, 
and for facilitating and encouraging partici- 
pation of libraries in the various activities 
being conducted under this program.” 

The Executive Board report on the recom- 
mendations made at Midwinter by the Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee was made by Ralph 
Blasingame, chairman of the Executive Board 
committee: 

Follewing a conference in Washington, D.C., in 
January 1965, the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom made several recommendations. Briefly, 
‘hese were that the Association establish an 
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office devoted to upholding the Library Bill of 
Rights, with special emphasis on defense against 
censorship activities. This office, it was recom- 
mended, might, among other things, compile 
lists of attorneys available for aid in these mat- 
ters, distribute information on curren? censor- 
ship problems, provide counsel to libraries, and 
generally keep abreast of legislation on censor- 
ship. The committee also recommended that $2 
be added to the annual dues of each ALA mem- 
ber to finance this office. 

The Executive Board appointed a committee 
to review these recommendations and to report 
on its work at the May meeting. The members 
of the committee were Mrs. Augusta Baker, 
James E. Bryan, Sister Jane Marie, Helen Sat- 
tley, and Ralph Blasingame, chairman. 

The review committee agreed that the matter 
of defense against censorship activities deserved 
a full-time staff in the ALA headquarters, fi- 
nanced from General Funds income. It felt, how- 
ever, that a period of time should be devoted 
primarily to gathering information with respect 
to the extent of the problem, for example, of 
furnishing counsel to persons or libraries re- 
questing such service. 

The review committee also felt that a person 
on the ALA headquarters staff might develop 
further the activities of the Association with re- 
spect to intellectual freedom generally. 

The review committee was less certain about 
the matter of earmarking dues to be used for 
this special purpose. It did suggest, however, 
that the membership might be sounded out on 
this score. 

The Executive Board in May accepted the re- 
view committee’s recommendation that an ALA 
Intellectual Freedom Office be set at headquar- 
ters. It also put into the budget request to be 
reviewed by Pebco a sum of $24,000 for this 
purpose. 

Pebco, agreeing with this proposal in general, 
recommended reducing the sum to $14,060 so as 
to start the office in March 1966. Pebco also 
placed priority on the full funding of the proj- 
ect. The Executive Board will reconsider the en- 
tire budget, according to usual procedure, and 
may have the opportunity to move the starting 
date ahead. 

For the INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMIT- 
TEE, Martha Boaz, chairman, expressed . 
gratitude and the hope that the other recom- 
mendations could be implemented soon. 

The highlight of Treasurer Ralph Blasin- , 
game’s short report was that, although the 
General Funds and the Publishing budgets 
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could not be consolidated formally next year, 

“we will have a consolidated budget in the 

sense that these two documents will be presen- 

ted to the Program Evaluation and Budget 

Committee simultaneously.” 

Frank B. Rogers of the University of Colo- 
rado Medical Center Library, chairman of the 
Liprary TECHNOLOGY PROJECT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, summarized LTP’s progress since 
its inception and said that it is “now a per- 
manent part of ALA.” Established by means 
of a grant from the Council on Library Re- 
sources, it is now supported to a modest degree 
by ALA and will in future “seek grants from a 

_yariety of agencies and foundations.” 

_ Representing the Awarps COMMITTEE, 
*Mrs; Alice Brooks McGuire, librarian of Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas, recommend- 

ed the Francis Joseph Campbell Citation, 

recognizing an outstanding contribution to 
the advancement of library service for blind 
persons. Council adopted the award, which 
had been proposed by the Round Table on 

Library Service to the Blind, which will ad- 

minister it. 

For the COMMITTEE on LEGISLATION, Em- 
erson Greenaway, chairman, made his usual 
vigorous and stirring report. After reviewing 
the passage of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and the progress of the 
Higher Education Act, he said: 


Equally important to consider as the increasing 
number of bills dealing with library programs in 
recent years, is the growing trend toward more 
frequent review of federally assisted programs 
by Congress and their emphasis on the need for 
dovetailing the various legal bits and pieces to 
stretch public tax dollars and make them go far- 
ther and make them be used more effectively. 
There is a concerted effort under way in Congress 
to search out duplication of programs, and coor- 
dinate where feasible and economical. Coordina- 
tion and cooperation are key words in Congress 
these days. 

An example of this came out during hearings 
on the Higher Education Act, when Senate Edu- 
cation Subcommittee members displayed their 
concern for getting books to the man on the 
street regardless of academic affiliations or po- 
litical boundary Hines. Uppermost in their think- 
ing was the necessity for interlibrary coopera- 
tion and coordination, for imagination and inno- 
vation. In short, they were seeking reassurance 


that future tax-dollar expenditures in library 
programs would be most creatively and effec 
tively invested to reap the greatest return in Hi- 
brary benefits to all citizens. 

The opportunities ahead are breathtaking to 
envision, as more and more attention is focused 
upon the library needs of our nation and mere 
and more funds are channelled in to fll these 
needs. But as surely as we share these dreams 
for excellence in service, so also do we share the 
responsibility for effective implementation of the 
laws to accomplish eur goals. So also must we 
work cooperatively to shape standards that will 
maintain quality and flexibility to insure our 
keeping pace with the widening scope of subject 
matter and the spiraling growth in population. 
We must narrow or remove the shocking gaps 
brought out in President Castagna’s National 
Inventory of Library Needs. 


Apportionment of the 48 Councilors elected 
on nomination of the divisions in proportion 
to the number of members in each division 
has been a serious problem since the 1956 
reorganization of ALA, with its creation of 
new divisions and subsequent large fluctua- 
tion in the relative number of members from 
each division. A committee appointed to con- 
sider this problem under the chairmanship of 
John F. Anderson made its final report at the 
Detroit Conference. They recommended that 
Councilors be elected from the divisions to 
the number of one for every 1500 members 
and that reapportionment be determined on 
December 31 of every second year. Removal 
of the 48-member limitation would require a 
change in the Bylaws, but Council endorsed 
the work of the committee by agreeing to this 
important action without discussion. 

Mary V. Gaver, chairman of the Apvisony 
COMMITTEE TO THE Knapp SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Prosect, made a report on the work of the 
project which will be published in fulin a 
future issue of the Bulletin. 

David H. Clift, in his report as execut 
director, recapitulated the effect on headquar: 
ters of the organizational and program 
changes arising frem the 1956 reorganization 
of the Association. This illuminating sum- 
mary brought together information on ALA 
progress which has heretofore appeared only 
in bits and pieces. It will be published in full 
in the September issue. However, his report 
contained a news announcement which cannot 
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be delayed. Over the last two years, he said, 
during a time when problems in recruitment 
and education for librarianship have become 
increasingly complex and acute, there has 
been no professional staff at ALA headquar- 
ters im the library education area. 


It became abundantly clear that a change had to 
be made in headquarters organization and in the 
respomsibilities and qualifications of staff so that 
the membership effort could be aided and so 
that the Association could retain and strengthen 
its national leadership in library education and 
related fields. 

The Executive Board gave much attention to 
this situation and approved in principle a 
change in headquarters organization which 
would bring together work in the recruitment, 
education, and obligations of librarians and the 
establishment of a high-level position in library 
education. 

This change brought up the ever present 
problem of financial support. However good and 
needed might be the changes, how could they be 
financed? We always have—and we will proba- 
bly always have—many desired activities which 
cry for and deserve priority consideration in 
fandimg. Not one, the Board felt, could be high- 
er on the list at this time and in the foreseeable 
future than the recruitment, education, and utili- 
zatiom of librarians. 

The Board, therefore, after advice had been 
obtained informally by staff from the officers of 
the aj propriate membership bodies, decided to 
initiate a funding program to finance this in- 
creased effort for an initial six-year period. The 
Association is presently budgeted to spend about 
$50.00) per year in recruitment, education for 
librarianship, and accreditation. The increased 
effort will require, for the first six years, an ad- 
dition:1 $150,000. 

The Board, at its 1964 spring meeting, author- 
ized the seeking of half of this amount from a 
foundation and, most importantly, expressed the 
intent of the Association to provide an equal 
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The John Day Company's exhibit centered around ma- 
terials for Operation Head Start, the program under the 
Economic Opportunity Act for the newly literate. 


amount from its own funds over a period of six 
years with ALA assuming the total costs after 
six years. 

I am very glad to be able to tell you that the 
H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc., a charitable and 
educational foundation established by the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Halsey W. Wilson, has come to 
our aid. The directors of the foundation have 
just made a grant to ALA in the amount of 
$75,000 over a period of six years to help support 
an enlarged program in library education and 
related fields, specifically the establishment of 
a new ALA office. This amount, as mentioned 
before, will be matched by the Association over 
the same period of years with the Assecviation 
assuming the total costs at the end of six years. 


Program Evaluation and Budget Commit- 
tee and Executive Board 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee reviewed the request budgets and ad- 
vised the Executive Board on what the final 
budget might be. It was necessary to reduce 
the request budgets by almost $50,000 to meet 
the requirements of the known income method 
of budgeting. 

The ALA Executive Board devoted a con- 
siderable portion of its several sessions re- 
viewing reports going to Council and estab- 
lishing its recommendations to Council on 
those reports. 

Boston was selected as the site for the 1972 
annual conference and Philadelphia for 1976, 
the 100th anniversary of ALA. Decision on 
the site of the 1969 conference was deferred 
until the Board’s 1965 fall meeting and the 
staff was directed to gather additional infor- 
mation on the cities under consideration. 

The Board voted to support the preposal 
that a commemorative stamp be issued in 
1965 honoring Abiel Abbot who was born 
December 14, 1765. The resolution from the 
New Hampshire House of Representatives to 
the Postmaster General requesting this stamp 
described the Rev. Abiel Abbot as the man 
whose inspiration made possible the founding 
of “the first free public library in the world 
supported by taxation” in Peterborough. New 
Hampshire, in 1833. 
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C O The following were named to the Board’s 
1965-66 Headquarters Visiting Committee: 
Keith Doms, chairman, Mrs. Alma S. Jacobs, 
and Jerome Cushman. Katherine Laich, chair- 
man, Mrs. Frances Jenkins, and John Dawson 
were appointed a committee of the Board to 
consider space needs at headquarters. Robert 
L. Foote was reelected to a three-year term as 
ALA Endowment Trustee. 

The Board received a report from Pebco on 
the 1965-66 General Funds Budget requests 
and approved a budget in the amount of 
$1,032,442. This sum includes $14,000 for the 
establishment of an ALA Office for Intellec- 

tual Freedom at headquarters, effective March 

1, 1966. Authorization was given the Editori- 


al Board of Choice: Books for College Lir 
braries to seek $100,000 to help suppor? 
Choice for the two-year period 1966-68. 

The Board accepted, with deep apprecia- 
tion, a grant of $75,000 over a six-year peri- 
od from the H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc., @ 
charitable and educational foundation estab- 
lished by the late Mr. and Mrs. Halsey W- 
Wilson, to help support an enlarged ALA pro- 
gram in library education and related fields, 
specifically the establishment of an ALA office 
for the recruitment, education, and utiliza- 
tion of librarians. The amount in the grant 
will be matched by the Association over the 
same period of time, with ALA assuming full 
support after six years.—David H. Clift. 


DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division 


The Adult Services Division cooperated with 
several other divisions in planning its pro- 
grams, concentrating on the national Econom- 
ic Opportunity Program, and providing 
speakers i in the area of service to adult illiter- 
ates. An overflow crowd on Monday was pres- 
‘ent to hear the first presentation of the re- 
port on the study carried out by Bernice 
MacDonald under a grant to ASD from the J. 
Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia- 
ALA Goals Award in 1964. Miss MacDo- 
nald’s findings will be published in full in the 
fall. She pointed out the need for high-level 
planning, coordination, and implementation 
of a national library literacy effort and called 
for studies, experimental projects, demonstra- 
tions, institutes, and, at the same time, im- 
mediate action, however imperfect. Her rec- 
ommendations included the provision of bib- 
liographies of easy-reading materials for all 
libraries as soon as possible. 

A start in this direction was made by the 
ASD Committee on Reading Improvement for 
Adults, which distributed a reading list, 
“Books for Adults Beginning to Read,” to 
those attending the session. Single copies of 
the list are available from the ASD office. Re- 
quests should be accompanied by a self-ad- 
dressed mailing label. A second recommenda- 
tion for expansion and increased activity on 





the part of this committee will be carried out 
during the coming year, including develop- 
ment of criteria for testing and evaluating 
materials appropriate for use in literacy pro- 
grams, continuing the production of bibliog» 
raphies, and developing a training guide for 
librarians. 

Her two other recommendations, for 4 
high-level meeting to bring together national, 
state, and local library leaders for the purpose 
of planning an organizational pattern through 
which an effective development of library lit 
eracy services may be achieved, and the es) 
tablishment of a one-year consultant position 
at ALA headquarters to help libraries in de: 
veloping literacy services, will also be giver 
serious attention in the coming months. 

Following her dynamic presentation, the 
audience was further stirred by a discussion 
of the report by John B. Saunders, executive 
editor, Social Studies and Adult Education: 
School Department, Holt, Rinehart and Win: 
ston, speaking from the viewpoint of the pub: 
lisher; Mrs. Mary Wallace, president, LARK 
Foundation, as an adult educator and innova 
tor in the field of training literacy teachers 
and adult illiterates; and Mrs. Lillian M. 
Bradshaw, director, Dallas Public Library 
whose story of the development of services is 
Dallas typified the progress that is being 
made in the field today. 
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Bermme MacDonald of the New York Public Library reporting to the Adult 
Services Division on completion of the project which the division sponsored, 
a study of public library service to adult illiterates. Miss MacDonald was field 
investigator for the study, which was supported by a J. Morris Jones—World 


Book Encyclopedia—ALA Goals Award. 


A luncheon meeting which followed pro- 
vided a local illustration of the application of 
previously initiated urban renewal and com- 
munity planning in the development of a com- 
munity action program in Detroit. Richard 
Strichartz, controller, City of Detroit, in de- 
scribing Detroit’s Total Action against Pover- 
ty TAP) Program, set the stage for the 
Inner City Tour which was conducted on 
Weenesday for a capacity group. This tour 
included stops at the Trade Union Leadership 
Council, a model civil rights organization and 
center for an experimental library project 
sponsored by the Detroit Public Library and 
Warne State University, the nation’s first 
community action center operating under the 
poverty program, and a visit to Solidarity 
House, international headquarters of the 
United Auto Workers. 

Major attention was given during the meet- 
ings of ASD’s Board of Directors to problems 
of job definition and standards of adult ser- 
vices. The Special Committee on Adult Ser- 
vices Personnel was discharged, and it was 
decided to seek closer relationships with the 
Library Administration Division in order to 
establish better rapport and communication 
with administrators. A tentative draft of stan- 
dards for adult services was presented by the 
chairman of the Adult Services Standards 
Committee, Jack Chitwood, and will be fur- 
ther considered by the members of the board 
durimg the coming months, with the hope that 
the statement may eventually provide a basis 
fer discussion with related divisions. Discus- 
sion of ASD’s role in library legislation led to 
the conclusion that the division’s chief con- 
cerm was with implementation of legislation 
already in effect, and that the maintenance of 
liaison between the ALA Washington Office 
and the division and channeling information 
to the membership were of most importance. 
The board approved the recommendation of 
the Special Projects Committee that uncom- 
mitted funds remaining in the Office for Adult 
Edw ation grant, due to expire on August 31, 
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1966, be used to implement the ASD program 
on adult literacy in whatever ways are ap-° 
propriate and needed. 

The Joint Committee on Library Service to 
Labor Groups, which was responsible for 
planning the Inner City Tour, also presented 
an afternoon program on labor and library 
cooperation as typified in the development of 
the TV series, Volunteers for Learning, con- 
cerning which New York City’s acting com- 
missioner of labor, James J. McFadden, spoke 
briefly. The Committee on Library Service to 
an Aging Population developed plans for a 
number of publications and for revising the 
lists, “Aging in the Modern World” and 
“Paths for Long Life.”—Eleanor Phinney. 


American Association of School Librarians 


A large audience, representing almost all the 
states, Canada, and many foreign countries, 
heard Dorothy Collings of the United Nations 
talk on Improving the Teaching of World 
Affairs at the State Assembly Breakfast July 
8. Carl Marburger, assistant superintendent, 
Detroit public schools, and Mrs. Alice Rusk, 
Bureau of Library Services, Baltimore public 
schools, discussed with a large greup of 
school librarians the subject of working with 
culturally disadvantaged students at the pro- 
gram meeting. 

During the Board of Directors meetings, 
plans were set in motion for revising Stan- 
dards for School Library Programs. Plans for 
a preconference and the ALA programs in 
New York as well as the National Education 
Association program in Miami Beach in 1966 
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“were discussed. Several recommendations for 
joint projects were presented to the board by 
the AASL-DAVI Joint Committee and plans 
were made for carrying out some of these. 
With Myrl Ricking of the ALA Office for Re- 
ernitment and the chairman of the Student 
Assistants Committee in attendance, the board 
made plans for stepping up recruitment 
efforts. 

The Legislation Committee on Wednesday 
morning held an open meeting on federal leg- 
islation significant for school librarians. Mary 
Helen Mahar of the U.S. Office of Education 
discussed particularly the new Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. The 
Knapp School Libraries Project Advisory 

„Committee sponsored film and filmstrip show- 
ings on Wednesday and Friday afternoons to 
large and interested groups. Silver loving 
cups were given to the librarians of the school 
systems winning the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
School Library Awards, and a check for 

_ $235.03 was presented to Mary Gaver for 

AASL use as a result of the sale of the new 

edition of her study of the applications sub- 
mitted.—Dorothy A. McGinniss. 


American Association of State Libraries 


The American Association of State Libraries 
was cosponsor with the Public Library Asso- 
ciation and other divisions of the program on 
Widening the Horizons of the Culturally De- 
prived, described in the Public Library Associ- 
ation report. It also cosponsored a program 
with the Reference Services Division History 
Section on Audio-Visual Materials in Histori- 
cal Archives. 

At the division membership meeting, it was 
voted to instruct the incoming ASL Board of 
Directors to draft a statement supporting the 
developing of a national plan for library ser- 
vices and to use any appropriate means of en- 
couraging this development. The board dis- 
cussed a proposal for a national commission 
on libraries as a first step in the development 
of a national plan.—Eleanor A. Ferguson, 


American Library Trustee Association 


More than 250 trustees attended one of the 
most successful preconference institutes and 
conference programs in the history of the 
American Library Trustee Association. The 


ALTA Workshop in which an architect, three 
librarians, three trustees, and the entire aw 
dience, acting as a committee of the whole, 
defined the elements of a progressive library 
and then designed the structure and operation 
needed, was a particularly stimulating session. 
In the ALTA Assembly of State Associations, 
attended by delegate trustees and heads of 
state library extension agencies from all over 
the country, the Honorable Karl F. Rolvaag. 
governor of the state of Minnesota, discussed 
The Library Trustee—Foot Soldier of Demet- 
racy, and presented practical guidelines to aid 
trustees in the confrontation of their responsi: 
bilities. 

A warmer, more informal note was struck 
at the ALTA Recognition Banquet as Gerald 
Carson, author of a number of books ot 
American social history, related his experi 
ences in using library services throughout the 
country, titling his speech “Some of My Best 
Friends Are Librarians.” At the ALTA gener- 
al session Ruth Warncke, ALA deputy execu: 
tive director, spoke on the relationship of 
ALTA to ALA, stressing the dual responsibili- 
ty of ALTA to develop itself at the same time 
that it contributes to the overall goals of 
ALA. Miss Warncke also stressed the impor- 
tance of trustee participation in all divisions 
and activities of ALA. After David Marshall 
Stewart, president-elect of the Public Library 
Association, described the work of the PLA 
Committee on Standards and the plans for re- 
vised standards, the ALTA membership voted 
a resolution to recommend the establishment 
of an accreditation system for public B- 
braries. 

At Detroit, ALTA was able to test its plan 
for a committee restructure, in which all com- 
mittees meet in four councils and in individ- 
ual committees during one time block, and the 
test met with considerable success. The board 
thus approved the idea of the new council 
structure in principle and directed the presi- 
dent-elect to implement it. 

ALTA decided to establish a commitiee on 
legislation for liaison with the ALA Legisla- 
tion Committee. It also decided to join with 
the Public Relations Section of the Library 
Administration Division in a joint effort to 
advise on a film on the subject of trusteeship 
to be made by a commercial firm. A gift from 
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PERGAMON BOOKS 
PERGAMON 


The agreement between Pergamon Press and T 
books in the Western Hemisphere expired on J 
New York, Oxford, London, and Paris, can now | 





LIBRARIANS ARE INVITED TO BENEFIT NOW F 


NEW AND RECENT PERGAMON BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


A special library list of books published by Pergamon from January to May, 
1965, including a descriptive list of new titles published in June and July, pro- 
viding subject category and reading level, is now available. You will also want to 
receive our new Classified by Subject List of Pergamon Journals and Serial 
Publications, which gives subscription rates applicable to libraries, together with 
frequency.of publication. These lists are available on request, 


EFFICIENT AND SPEEDY SERVICE GUARANTEED 


è Complete and ample inventory of all new and backlist titles guarantees speedy 
shipment from Pergamon’s New York warehouse. 


e All orders and inquiries are dealt with within 72 hours—urgent telephone 
orders within 24 hours. 


è Sample copies of any of the 120 international scientific research journals 
published by Pergamon are available on request. 


If you have any questions with regard to the Pergamon Library Selective Order 
Plan or any other requests, and would like to receive a priority visit from one 
of our library representatives, please call Mr. Otto Rapp, Director of Library 
Services, at (212) EMpire 1-7900. 


ALL ORDERS AND INQUIRIES Sk 


PERGANMIOR 


44-01 21st Street, Long Island City, N. 
New York Oxford 








SELECT FROM 600 NEW TITLES ANNUALLY—Pergamon Press is one 4 


tion, publishing some 600 new advanced science, medicine and technology 1 


OW DIRECT FROM 
ESS, NEW YORK 


an Company for the distribution of Pergamon 
65. Books published by PERGAMON PRESS, 
d direct from Pergamon Press, Inc., New York. 


IESE IMPORTANT SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


LIBRARY SELECTIVE ORDER PLAN 


Libraries receiving Pergamon books under their standing order arrangements 

with the Collier-Macmillan Library Service are invited to join the Pergamon 

Library Selective Order Plan, so as to insure the uninterrupted receipt of needed 

Pergamon titles. The Library Selective Order Plan offers the following advantages: 

1. “First Copy” service—you receive books in the subject categories and on 

the reading levels you select, automatically as they are published, thus 

allowing you ample time to review and process each book before receiving 
requests for it. 

2. Pre-screening by highly-qualified editors for subject categories and read- 

ing levels guarantees you will receive only books appropriate to your 
library’s needs. 


ow 


-15% discount on Selective Order purchases, regardless of size of your 
order. Shipments prepaid at our expense. 

4. Convenient billing—invoices can be sent to your purchasing office, while 
shipments may be directed to any department or branch you specify. 


uw 


Full return privileges—books purchased under the Selective Order Plan 
may be returned for full credit within six months of invoice date, if in 
clean, resalable condition. Return labels are supplied with each shipment 
for your convenience. 


6. Free Library of Congress cards included with each title shipped. 
YOU PAY ONLY FOR THOSE BOOKS YOU KEEP 


SEND TODAY for the Pergamon Press Library Selective Order Plan Form 
which enables your library to enroll to receive books under this service. 


VOW BE SENT DIRECTLY TO: 


FRESS, INC. 


* 212 EM 1-7900, Teletype: 420678 





London Paris 





leading publishers in the physical, life and earth sciences, and in educa- 
nd more than 120 international scientific and technical research journals. 
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Mrs George Wallace of Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts, will be used for the publication of the 
ALTA history, and a study will be made look- 
ing toward enlargement of the current four- 
pag- format of The Public Library Trustee.— 
Edward G. Strable. 


Association of College and Research 
Lib-aries 


Rar= book librarians and book dealers met in 
a p-econference to hear a series of papers on 
the World of the Rare Book Librarian, in- 
clung discussions of the importance of bib- 
liographical activity, the making of a rare 
boo= librarian—noting the responsibilities of 
several segments of the profession, the love 
life of librarians—experiences, rare book re- 
sources at the University of Michigan, rare 
books and automation, and early American 
musc, Participants toured the special collec- 
tions of the Detroit Public Library and the 
University of Michigan. 

Tae Board of Directors approved a request 
for permission to seek additional funds for 
the support of Choice; a recommendation that 
the book list for college libraries, compiled by 
the University of California for its new cam- 
puses program, should be published by ALA 
by -ny means possible; a draft statement of 
the “Guide to Methods of Library Evalua- 
tiom” developed by the Committee on Liaison 
witk Accrediting Agencies; authorized the 
president of ACRL and the chairman of the 
Publications Committee to investigate with 
the ALA Editorial Committee and other con- 
cerred ALA publishing activities the plans for 
the publication of the junior college book list. 

William T. Knox, Presidents Office of 
Science and Technology and chairman of the 
Committee on Scientific and Technical Infor- 
mation (COSATI), discussed the Changing 
Role of Libraries, noting the plans of COSA- 
TI, mcluding the review of scientific and tech- 
nical information activities within the federal 
government, and hoping that a national net- 
wor: of information systems may be devel- 
opee. Mr. Knox requested that the Association 
of College and Research Libraries and its 


merber libraries make suggestions for 
fulfilling the responsibilities of this national 
program. 


Reed Harris, U.S. Information Agency, dis- 
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Governor Karl F. Rolvaag of Minnesota, keynote speaker 
at the American Library Trustee Association's Assembly 
of State Associations, is greeted by Charles E. Reid 
(right), president of ALTA. s 


cussed the programs of the U.S. Information 
Service libraries overseas, comparing their 
role to that of the public libraries in the Unit- 
ed States. Junior college librarians participa- 
ted in several workshops to discuss problems 
related to audio-visual materials, buildings, 
cataloging and classification, instruction and 
use, and standards. A panel of three junior 
college librarians reacted to a speech by John 
F. Harvey, Drexel Institute of Technology, on 
the role and functions of the junior college 
library. Lester Asheim, ALA International 
Relations Office, reviewed programs of uni- 
versity libraries in developing countries. 

The College Libraries Section approwed the 
establishment of the Ad Hoc Committee on 
Non-Western Resources as a standing com- 
mittee to continue its activities toward the 
submission of a proposal to the U.S. Office of 
Education and develop plans for a preconfer- 
ence in 1966. The ACRL-Association of 
American Colleges Committee on College Li- 
braries, formed in 1957 and inactive for sev- 
eral years, was reactivated. 

The Subject Specialists Section subsection 
programs were concerned with centers of in- 
formation for agricultural and biological 
sciences; archives of American art, museum 
curators, and art libraries; tours of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts Library and the Detroit 
Public Library’s Art Department and other 
parts of the library; and a discussion of li- 
braries and bibliographic centers in Yugo- 
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slavia. The Slavic and East European Sub- 
section approved an agreement for publication 
of the Directory of Librarians in the Field of 
Slavic and East European Studies, including 
Archivists and Information Specialists.— 
George M. Bailey. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 

Both as the result of findings of a study of 
book selection policies in hospital and institu- 
tion libraries carried out in 1962, and as a 
follow-up on the Bibliotherapy Workshop in 
1964, the Association of Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries presented a day-long seminar 
on book selection. Over 100 librarians, assist- 
ed by resource persons in the fields of psy- 
chiatry, recreation, geriatrics, and correction, 
discussed persistent problems in the areas of 
formulation of book selection policies, censor- 
ship and book selection, the book selection 
process and its tools, and the selection of non- 
book materials. The opening address, RX- 
Books, by Genevieve Casey, Michigan state 
librarian, provided a framework of basic 
principles of selection, while it also challenged 
the group to consider the question: Is book 
selection an art? A tentative draft of a state- 
ment on the selection of library materials for 
hospital and institution libraries, prepared by 
a special committee of AHIL, was used as a 
basis for the group discussions, and a kit of 
materials on aids to selection and sample 
statements of policy was provided. The AHIL 
office has a supply of these kits, single sets of 
which may be obtained by requests accom- 
panied by a self-addressed mailing label. The 
seminar was concluded with a dinner session 
at which William K. Beatty, incoming presi- 
dent, summarized the day’s discussions, as 
having generated a climate of optimism and a 
sense of profit which promised to carry the 
participants forward in their work for a long 
time to come. 

At the awards luncheon, Dean Jesse Shera, 
Western Reserve University School of Library 
Service, spoke on What Is a Book that a Man 
May Know It?, bringing into focus the pre- 
vious day’s discussions with an analysis of the 
relationship between man and the book, and 

' expressing the hope that from the process of 
developing computer techniques more may be 


learned about what happens in the process of 
reading. 

Action taken by the board included approv- 
al of a statement of book selection criteria 
and the authorization of standing committees 
on legislation and on research. A report out- 
lining the progress of the institutional sur- 
vey carried out in Maryland was also ap- 
proved. The chairman of the Institutional 
Survey Committee stated that, as a result of 
this survey, the Maryland Department of Cor- 
rection has assumed responsibility for securing 
a grant for a two-year demonstration. Mary- 
land correctional institutions should have li- 
braries which meet ALA—American Correc- 
tional Association minimum standards by the 
end of five years, according to the plan recom- 
mended by the survey and approved by the 
Department of Corrections. 


Children’s Services Division 


Cranbrook School was the setting for the 
Children’s Services Division preconference, 
The Art of Illustration in Children’s Books, 
July 2—4. The attendants participated in six 
groups discussing trends in illustration and 
selection of picture books today. The four 
major talks were of such quality and dimen- 
sion that enthusiasm was generated to seek 
publication soon, through ALA if possible. 

William A. Bostick, secretary and adminis- 
trator of the Detroit Institute of Art, gave a 
slide-illustrated lecture Friday evening which 
provided a background of the history of book 
design. Roger Duvoisin followed the next 
morning with a definitive paper on Children’s 
Book Illustration: The Pleasures and Prob- 
lems. His focus was on philosophy as well as 
on the illustration as related to the child in all 
of us for whom he creates books. The Artist 
and Technology, a talk given by Jacob Lan- 
dau, chairman, Department of Graphic Arts 
of the Art School at Pratt Institute, was par- 
ticularly provocative. A fluent speaker, Mr. 
Landau conveyed in a sparkling lecture many 
of the opportunities and concerns of book de- 
signers and illustrators today, carefully relat- 
ing trends to historical movements. Leo Lion- 
ni’s delightful talk Sunday morning indicated 
something of the inventiveness of this illustra- 
tor in the use of material to create desired 
effects. 
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As a Detroit newspaper headlined the story, 
a grandmother stole the show at the Newbery- 
Caldecott-Wilder Awards banquet. Ruth Saw- 
yer accepted the Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal 
from CSD and told in her acceptance speech 
about her meeting in Detroit with Mrs. Wil- 
der in the thirties. 

Helen Sattley, CSD president, surprised 
Milered Batchelder, CSD executive secretary, 
by presenting her with a bouquet of thirty 
American Beauty roses for her thirty years at 
ALA. 

Im recognition of International Cooperation 
Yeas, the CSD program meeting featured op- 
portunities for building international under- 
standing through participation, officially or 
informally, in international professional meet- 
ings (Virginia Haviland and Sara Fenwick) 
and through deeper knowledge of and about 
children’s books in translation (Mildred Batch- 
elder). 

The CSD board released the names of the 
U.S. author and the books nominated for the 
1966 Hans Christian Andersen Medal and 
honers awarded by the International Board 
on Books for Young People. The author: Na- 
talie Savage Carlson; the books submitted for 
the honors list: Shadow of a Bull by Maia 
Wojciechowska, Pocketful of Cricket by Re- 
becca Caudill, and Where the Wild Things 
Are by Maurice Sendak. 

The board approved the “articles of agree- 
ment” associating the Children’s Services Di- 
visien of ALA and the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil as the U.S. Section of the International 
Boasd on Books for Young People. The CBC 
board had previously approved the agreement 
whieh makes the two presidents the cochair- 
men of the U.S. section, places in CSD the 
responsibility for selection of authors and 
booxs to be submitted for the Andersen Medal 
and honors, and indicates that CSD and CBC 
will each select one official delegate on the 
boaad. 

Virginia Haviland was again designated as 
CSDs official representative to the Helsinki 
meeting of the International Federation of Li- 
brary Associations. 

Completion was announced of the reevalua- 
tion of children’s books published 1955-59 
and ALA will publish the cumulated annota- 
ted list covering 1940-59, The 278 books on 
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the list were shown in the CSD booth. 

The national Good Reading program chair- 
man of the U.S. Jaycees, John Burris of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, was introduced, and May 
Edmonds, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Jaycees, described the much ex- 
panded Good Reading program which the 
Jaycees are launching. Not only will they pro- 
mote the Good Reading book exhibit selected 
by CSD and serviced by the Jaycee industry- 
sponsor, Pilgrim Book Society, but they will 
urge Jaycees to examine the adequacy of 
school and public library service and the ac- 
cessibility of retail book outlets in local com- 
munities. A “‘survey-analysis-action” program 
done with the assistance of local and state li- 
brary personnel will result, it is hoped, in ac-, 
tive participation of Jaycees in obtaining im- 
provement of the availability of libraries and 
good children’s books. 

Preparation of a statement on book drives 
and book collections was authorized, and CSD 
is seeking the cooperation of the American 
Association of State Libraries in drafting it. 

Many lists and other materials by local and 
state libraries for Project Head Start pro- 
grams are being financed under the U.S. 
Office of Economic Opportunity or in other 
ways. The CSD board is setting up a clearing- 
house committee to consider the needs in 
this field and to locate, evaluate, and list what 
has been done as a basis for detemmining 
what else is needed. 

The Committee on Library Services to Ex- 
ceptional Children (other than the gifted) has 
reviewed state laws to find opportunities to 
support library services to this large group of 
children. So far it appears that with existing 
legislation the only prospects are that provi- 
sions for education in the laws be interpreted 
to include library service—Mildred L. Batch- 
elder. 


Library Administration Division 

A total of more than 1000 persons attended 
the Library Administration Division Precon- 
ference Institute on Library Buildings, July 
1-3, and the American Library Trustee Asso- 
ciation Workshop, July 3, held in conjanction 
with the Buildings Institute. The Buildings 
Institute was sponsored by the Buildings and ` 
Equipment Section of LAD in cooperation 
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with other divisions of ALA. Mistakes to 
avoid in library building planning were dis- 
cussed and critiques of junior college, college, 
university, and public libraries were given. 
The role of the trustee in library planning 
was also discussed in depth. 

The Board of Directors voted to cosponsor, 
with the U.S. Office of Education, a National 
Conference on Library Statistics, to be held in 
Washington, D.C., in March 1966. This con- 
ference is a further step in the implementation 
of the division’s National Statistics Coordi- 
nating Project. At the national conference a 
draft of a National Plan for the Collecting and 
Dissemination of Statistics will be considered. 
Attendance will be by invitation and will be 
limited, but will include representatives of ac- 
ademic, school, public, state, institutional, and 
special libraries. Other national library orga- 
nizations will also be invited. 

The Advisory Committee on Library Ser- 
vice to Children in Public Libraries approved 
the proposal “A Study to Investigate the Ac- 
cessibility of Library Resources and Services 
in Representative Communities” with funds 
to be sought through regular ALA channels. 
This committee will be discharged and its re- 
sponsibilities transferred to the Public Li- 
brary Association. 

The Office for Recruitment sponsored a 
program meeting, featuring as speakers Page 
Ackerman (University of California, Los An- 
geles), representing the volunteer network ap- 
proach—its strengths and problems; Harold 
Hacker (Rochester Public Library), speaking 


on the activities of the full-time recruiter ol 
the Pioneer Library System and those of the 
Rochester Public Library; and Paxton P. 
Price (Library Services Branch), discussing 
possibilities for strengthening recruitment 
under the Library Services and Construction 
Act and other new and pending legislation. 

A new exhibit calling attention to materials 
available to recruiters was used and was 
manned throughout the week by network mem- 
bers. This exhibit is now available for use at 
state and regional meetings. The fourth bro 
chure in the Demco series, The Public Li- 
brarian, was displayed, with mailing to follow 
in August. The next two, to be produced with 
in the coming year, will be on the college and 
university library and children’s service. 

The Materials Committee approved themes 
for the nine new exhibits being prepared, bas- 
ing one set on the Demco brochure, The Li- 
brarian—Idea Consultant, and one on the Li- 
brary Public Relations Council poster, “You 
Can Be Choosy.” Designs will follow shortly. 
In addition to making these nine exhibits 
available for loan, the displays will also be 
made available for sale to libraries and state 
associations for continuous use. The 
same themes will later be developed in a 
series of posters. The committee also reviewed 
a bibliography of full-length books and films 
and a series of bookmarks addressed to col- 


more 


lege majors in twelve subject fields. 

A talk on Current Trends in Public Admin- 
istration by Sidney Mailick, professor, Gradu- 
ate School of Public Administration, New 


The professional exhibits were the most spacious ALA has ever had. ASD, for example, was able to display the 
Notable Books and the books on two of its other lists, The exhibit was arranged by Ruth Rankin, art director of 
the Ferguson Library, Stamford, Connecticut. 





York University, keynoted the full-day LAD 
pregram meeting on July 5. Implications of 
New Trends in Administration for Library 
Administrators was the general theme of the 
program. 

Douglas W. Thomas, manager, Industrial 
Engineering Department, Ford Motor Compa- 
ny, spoke on The Philosophy and Practice of 
Assembly Line Production at the Buildings 
and Equipment Section Buildings Committee 
for Hospital, Institution, and Special Li- 
braries program meeting July 6. Tentative 
plaas for the Library Equipment Institute to 
be held before the New York Conference in- 
clude an exhibit of copying equipment and 
microform reading equipment to be sponsored 
by the Copying Methods Section of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. Other 
tentative topics for the institute are contract 
writing, specifications writing, and furniture 
layout. Recent Publications on School Library 
Quarters—What Else Is Needed? was the 
subject of a panel discussion presented by the 
Planning School Library Quarters Committee 
on july 7. 

The Circulation Control Committee of the 
Library Organization and Management Sec- 
tion will undertake a survey of library fines 
and related subjects. The Committee on Com- 
parative Library Organization is considering 
the publication of a relatively simple manual 
on organization charts. The Insurance for Li- 
braries Committee is preparing a list of insur- 
ance consultants for libraries. 

Pilot projects in several states are being 
considered by the In-Service Training Com- 
mittee of the Personnel Administration Sec- 
tion on post-entry training for public library 
administrators in cooperation with the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. The 
Committee on Certification is studying the 
feasibility of national certification for librari- 
ans. Sidney Spector of the Federal Housing 
Authority spoke on Opportunities in Retire- 
ment Housing at the July 8 program meeting 
of the Retirement Homes Committee. 

The Circulation Services Discussion Group 
program was concerned with Security Meth- 
eds Used to Forestall Book Thefts. Turnstiles, 
guards, and electronic book theft detectors 
were discussed. Harold L. Hamill gave a 
progress report on circulation services in the 
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Los Angeles Public Library’s current study of 
its technical services. 


Library Education Division 

Sarah R. Reed, Library Services Branch, U.S. 
Office of Education, pointed out to the Li- 
brary Education Division Board of Directors 
the necessity of LED’s close cooperation with 
the legislative program in order to implement 
the program properly. The Committee on 
Federal Funds for Library Education will be 
strengthened to provide assistance in this re- 
spect. Mrs. Janet Z. McKinlay, chairman of 
this committee, presented a chart, Federal 
Legislation and Programs of Interest to Edu- 
cation for Librarianship, Educators, and Li- 
brarians to the board, directing special atten- 
tion to the implications for library education 
and librarians. The committee recommended 
appointment of a special committee to re- 
view these implications and take appropriate 
action in implementing them where practical. 

The board will act to establish a registry of 
prospective library teachers based on a pro- 
posal from Guy A. Marco, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Library Science, Kent State Universi- 
ty, Kent, Ohio. 

The board referred a suggestion for a 
workshop on the evaluation and selection of 
materials for children at the national, re- 
gional, state, and area levels to the Teachers 
Section for development. 

The incoming president, Robert E. Lee, 
presided at the third meeting of the board 
which was devoted to the discussion of The 
Role and Future of the ALA Library Educa- 
tion Division. Again the need for implemen- 
tation of the legislative program during the 
coming year was stressed. The members of 
the National Plan for Library Education 
Commission will be queried regarding what 
priorities the Library Education Division 
might work on. 


Public Library Association 

George H. Esser, director, North Carolina 
Fund, opened the two-session meeting planned 
jointly by the Adult Services Division, the 
American Association of State Libraries, the 
Children’s Services Division, the Young Adult 
Services Division, the Round Table on Li- 
brary Service to the Blind, and the Public Li- 
brary Association. He stressed the need of 
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Mrs. Dorothy Corrigan, newly elected president of the 
American Library Trustee Association, left, and Mrs. Mer- 
.lin (‘Bessie’) Moore, a past president of ALTA and a 
member of the ALA Committee on Legislation. 


outreach from established public agencies 
such as libraries to the undereducated who 
have traditionally failed to use its services 
and pled for a willingness to listen to the poor 
as they described their own needs. He was 
followed by three speakers reporting exper- 
iments with the culturally deprived in public 
libraries. 

At the second session of the meeting, a 
panel moderated by Otto Yntema, Western 
Michigan University, responded to questions 
from the audience. Panel members were Mr. 
Esser; the Honorable Mel Ravitz, Detroit 
Common Council and sociologist; Robert 
Shackford, Chicago regional director, U.S. 
Office of Economic Opportunity; and Mrs. 
Mary C. Wallace, president, LARK Founda- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

In concluding the meeting, Mrs. Eleanor T. 
Smith, Adult Services Division president, 
stressed that libraries have only begun to find 
ways of serving the culturally deprived and 
urged continued efforts to meet their needs. 

The PLA Board of Directors made plans for 
the use of a grant from the J. Morris Jones— 
World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals 
Award for a new edition of Public Library 
Service, with the assistance of a series of sub- 
committees assigned to revise individual 
chapters of the present document. A part-time 
director will be employed in the expectation 
that the revision will be ready for member- 


ship approval at the New York Conference in 
1966. 

The statement of the Public Library 
Responsibility toward the Functionally [lliter- 
ate, prepared by a committee chaired by Mere- 
dith Bloss, was approved by the board. An 
outline for workshops to follow up the confer- 
ence program on Widening the Horizons of 
the Culturally Deprived was reviewed with 
interest, and the committee’s plan to investi- 
gate the possibility of a series of workshops 
covering one state and based on the outline 
was approved. 

The Advisory Committee for Library Ser- 
vices to Children in Public Libraries project 
was transferred from the Library Administra- 
tion Division to the Public Library Associa- 
tion in accordance with the directive of the 
Committee on Organization. The committee 
recommended continued support of a study 
proposed by Sara I. Fenwick, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago, on the 
accessibility of materials for children, and the 
board approved. 

The Public Library Activities Committee 
proposed as high priorities for the coming 
year the revision of the standards, already 
under way; the development of more effective 
communication within the division through 
revival of the Publie Library Reporter series: 
the collection and dissemination of informa- 
tion about activities of other divisions which 
concern public libraries; and the considera- 
tion of plans for preparation of basic book 
lists and the uses of automated devices in 
public libraries. 

The Committee on Interlibrary Cooperation 
sponsored three meetings at which statewide 
library development plans for three states 
were discussed. Esther Mae Henke, Oklahoma 
State Library; Mrs. Carma Leigh, California 
State Library; and Gene Martin, Cape Girar- 
deau, Missouri, reported on developments in 
their respective states and replied to questions 
from the audience. The committee is also 
seeking funds for a nationwide study of li- 
brary systems. 

The program of the Armed Forces Librari 
ans Section featured as luncheon speaker, Bri- 
gadier General (Ret.) S. L. A. Marshall, whe 
spoke of the need and importance of good 
military writing as illustrated by his own ex- 
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per=nces in this field. At the Section Program 
Meeting Margaret Monroe, University of 
Wisconsin Library School, spoke on develop- 
ments in adult education and education of li- 
brarians; Harold Roth, East Orange, New 
Jersey, spoke of the development of standards 
for miliary libraries; and Mrs. Audrey Biel, 
of the Detroit Public Library, presented her 
idea or dynamic library services for young 
aduits.—Eleanor A, Ferguson. 


Reference Services Division 


The Reference Services Division was especi- 
ally active as a sponsor and cosponsor of pro- 
gra meetings at this year’s conference. Five 
meeings carried the RSD imprint and sixteen 
speakers presented prepared papers. Many 
will appear in RQ, since they deal with sub- 
ject of current and perennial interest to ref- 
eremce Lbrarians: the improvement of ency- 
clopedias, the content of reference courses, 
int=national documents, the changing nature 
of kiblicgraphy, audio-visual materials as his- 
torial archives. The capacity audiences at 
these meetings indicated the heightened inter- 
est in reference and research services in li- 
brazes. This trend was noted by RSD Presi- 
den Heen M. Focke when she told the mem- 
bership of the startling 15.7 per cent growth 
of the d-vision in the past year. 

The board received reports of projects in 
progress and approved new undertakings. It 
accepted revisions of the reference standards 
pro»osal thus providing a further step to- 
wards stbmission of the proposal through the 
Offi e of Research of the University of Michi- 
gan to a research agency. 

The Fistory Section Executive Committee 
took a fast look at a first draft of a new pub- 
licajon presented by the Bibliography and 
Indexes Committee of the section entitled 
Engish, Irish, Scottish, Welsh Genealogy and 
Herzldry: A List of Basic Books, compiled by 
P. W. F Iby, assistant director, Peabody Insti- 
tute Libary, Baltimore. The list attempts to 
poist out to librarians and researchers which 
boo<s are most useful in these fields. A com- 
panon 95ublication on American genealogy 
and hereldry titles is under way. 

Tae Adult Services Division-RSD Com- 
mittee oa Orientation, which is directing its 
atteatior to the identification and improve- 
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ment of techniques and devices for training 
out-of-school adults in library use, met to out- 
line the content of a questionnaire to obtain a 
current picture of what is being done in this 
field. 

Four new interesting projects got under 
way with the establishment of committees and 
the assignment of duties. The Special Com- 
mittee on the Indexing of Variant Editions 
will survey the variations in editorial material 
in regional and foreign editions of periodicals 
and the problems of indexing this material, 
for the purpose of calling attention to the cur- 
rent situation and pointing out first steps to 
possible solutions. Another special committee 
will begin preparation of a list of basic refer- 
ence books, possibly directed toward the- 
medium to small library. A subcommittee of 
the New Reference Tools Committee will be 
appointed to investigate the reviewing of ref- 
erence works, leading to a state of the art re- 
port. The History Section plans to establish a 
joint committee with the American Association 
of State Libraries on the subject of state and 
local history to develop suggested programs 
in the collection and use of all types of histor- 
ical materials Edward G. Strable. 


Resources and Technical Services 


The Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion Board of Directors established a new 
Technical Services Cost Committee, the func- 
tion of which will be to make, update, col- 
lect, coordinate, and publicize information on 
technical services costs. 

On recommendation of the Copying Meth- 
ods Section, the RTSD board: RESOLVED, 
that the RTSD expresses to [the Committee 
on Organization] the division’s recegnition 
of the extreme and urgent need for provid- 
ing within ALA an organization of at least 
section status responsible for the area of li- 
brary automation. For the information of 
COO, RTSD is now discussing and will study 
further means which it can recommmend 
whereby such responsibility for automation 
could be incorporated into the RTSD struc- 
ture. 

The Bookbinding Committee expects that 
Phase II of the Project to Develop Perfor- 
mance Standards for Library Binding will be 
completed by the end of January 1966, and 
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‘that a final report from the Library Tech- 
nology Project to the committee will be avail- 
able soon thereafter. 

The Book Catalogs Committee will distrib- 
ute a questionnaire to establish an inventory 
of book catalogs being currently produced 
in libraries. The committee will also estab- 
lish a subcommittee to be concerned with the 
question of book catalogs in regional process- 
ing centers. It was announced that Pebco 
had approved the request for ALA funds to 
duplicate and mail a questionnaire to find out 
which libraries will now proceed with this 
project. 

The Regional Processing Committee re- 
ported completion of its general “Guideline 
for Establishing a Regional Processing Cen- 
ter, A Manual,” including information on the 
organization, legal authority, financing, poli- 
cies, staff quarters, equipment, and proce- 
dure. 

The Jnterdivisional Committee on Docu- 
mentation sponsored a public meeting on li- 
brary automation. Edward Heiliger, Florida 
Atlantic University Library, spoke on Prob- 
lems Relating to the Cooperative Aspects of 
Documentation and Automation. A discussion 
of the place of library automation in the or- 
ganization of ALA resulted in the passing of 
a resolution urging the committee to petition 
the Committee on Organization for establish- 
ment of a new division. 

The program meeting featured Eric Moon, 
editor of Library Journal, speaking on RTSD 
and the Big Wide World. In his usual lively 
style, Mr. Moon spoke to the point on rela- 
tion of technical services activities and the 
accelerated pace of library development and 
library automation. 

At the program meeting of the Acquisi- 
tions Section, William W. Bennett, Middle 
East Technical University, Ankara, Turkey, 
spoke on Experiences in Acquisitions in the 
Middle East. The Executive Committee of the 
section approved the statements of function 
of three newly created ad hoc committees: 
the Book Disposal Committee, which is to 
write for publication a brochure to be used 
by the public in making decisions; the Ac- 
quisitions Policy Committee, which is to col- 
lect written acquisitions policies; and the 
Training for Acquisitions Librarians Commit- 


tee, which is to prepare for publication an 
analysis of desirable formal training require- 
ments. The name of the Cost of Library Ma- 
terials Index Committee has been changed 
to the Library Maierials Price Index Com- 
mittee. A price index for paperbacks will 
appear for the first time in a January 1966 
issue of Publishers’ Weekly. The committee 
reported completion of a questionnaire for 
its proposed use study of cost of library ma- 
terials indexes. 

Carl Jackson, chairman of the Bookdealer- 
Library Relations Committee, reported on the 
continuing activities of his committee in in- 
vestigating complaints regarding the ethics 
and legality of certain bookdealers and in 
attempting to engage the active participation 
of the Justice Department in these matters. 
The committee also reported approval of its 
proposal for a study on libraries, book job- 
bers, and purchasing agencies. 

The program meeting of the Cataloging 
and Classification Section included papers by 
Benjamin A. Custer, Library of Congress, 
What’s New in Dewey 17, and Sarah K. Vann, 
New York, Report on the Field Survey of 
Dewey Decimal Classification Use Abroad. 

The Executive Committee devoted much 
time to discussion of the problems involved 
in launching and introducing the new code, 
which will be finished in 1965, with publica- 
tion due before the New York Conference. 
The H. W. Wilson Company and the R. R. 
Bowker Company will be contacted to deter- 
mine the impact of the revised code on their 
services 

The Policy and Research Committee re- 
ported on its continuing interest in a na- 
tional system of centralized cataloging and in 
relation of library automation to this subject. 

The Subject Headings Committee discussed 
the need for a new list of juvenile subject 
headings and decided to proceed with a com- 
parison of the headings in the special juvenile 
list of the Newark Public Library with those in 
the new edition of Sears being edited by Bar- 
bara Westby. The committee also established 
criteria for its bibliography on subject head- 


“This would be a good day to steal books 
from libraries.” 


Anonymous patron of Detroit restaurant 
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* 
ings theory, being edited by Jane Rakestraw. 

The Copying Methods Section program 
meeting was devoted to library services and 
phecocopying with three papers: National 

Register of Microform Masters as a Part of 
a National Preservation Program, by Edmond 
L. Applebaum, Library of Congress; Sim- 
plic:ty in Photocopy Provision, by Samuel M. 
Boone, University of North Carolina Library; 
and The Interrelationship of Photocopying 
and Interlibrary Services, by Martha Shep- 
ard, National Library, Ottawa, Canada. The 
Executive Committee approved the establish- 
ment of a committee to consider needed im- 
prowement in presently available microform 
reading machines, 

The Serials Section program meeting heard 
Charles LaHood, Library of Congress, speak 
on Serial Microfilming Projects at the Li- 
brary of Congress. Upon recommendation of 
the Folicy and Research Committee, the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee was em- 
powered to contact the Joint Committee on 
the Union List of Serials to explore the pos- 
sibilay ef including in New Serial Titles 
those pre-1950 serials that were omitted or 
incompletely described in the Union List of 
Serials. 


Youag Adult Services Division 

At the Young Adult Services Division mem- 
bership meeting in the Detroit Public Library 
Friemds Auditorium, Mildred Krohn, presi- 
dent, presented a series of major committee 
projects. The book list, Outstanding Plays for 
Colleze Bound Students, has been completed 
by the Selection Committee for publication in 
the PEA Journal in the fall. The manuscript 
of the evaluated list of periodicals for school 
Ebraries is planned for completion in spring 


1966: 


The Committee on Library Services to Dis- 
advantaged Youth made it clear that there are 
widespread opportunities for innovative ex- 
periments by libraries to reach youth whose 
opportunities have been extremely limited by 
poverty. Mae Graham’s report of a spring con- 
ference of 4-H Club and YASD representa- 
tives stressed the importance of providing 
much more frequently for such occasions to 
talk, not to ourselves, but to others interested 
in youth. 

Armin Grams, Tuesday’s luncheon speaker, 
dramatically presented the relationship of 
parents and young people today. He was fol- 
lowed by a practical session moderated by 
Audrey Biel on young adult book discussions 
on radio or television or in library groups., 
Two “live” half-hour book discussions done 
by Detroit young people and moderated by 
Detroit young adult librarians were taped and 
will be released on the air this summer on the 
Detroit Public Library program, “Young 
America Looks at Books,” broadcast over 
WDET, Wayne State University network. 

The YASD booth had a bank of ten light 
blue telephones over which one-minute book 
introductions could be heard. This installation 
was provided through the courtesy of Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Company. The division 
board has established a committee which will 
encourage libraries that do one-minute spot 
book reviews, aimed at young adults, to sub- 
mit seripts of them for evaluation and inclu- 
sion in sets of such reviews to be made avail- 
able to libraries. 

The YASD hospitality booth distributed 
book lists and other library pieces from 
across the country. Visitors left with ideas 
and samples for many future activities and 
projects for their own libraries.—Mildred L. 
Batchelder. 


COMMITTEES 


Editorial Committee 
The Editorial Committee approved for publi- 
cation the second edition of Bibliography of 
Place-Narae Literature, prepared by Richard 
B. Sealock and Pauline A. Seely. 

The committee appointed an editor to begin 
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work immediately on a major book list of 
books for junior colleges and also selected an 
author to be invited to prepare a work on 
central technical services for school libraries. 

After study and discussion of the Final Re- 
port of the Library Administration Division 
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Personnel Publications Committee, which had 
been prepared at the request of the Editorial 
Committee, the Editorial Committee took the 
following action: 


Identified three works on personnel to be pre- 
pared for publication: 1) A new work to be a 
general text on personnel administration in H- 
braries; 2} A revision of two publications to be 
combined into one volume for a new publication, 
A Descriptive List of Duties and Position Clas- 
sification and Salary Administration in Li- 
braries; and 3) A new edition of Personnel Ad- 
ministration for Libraries: A Bibliographic 
Essay. 


Defined the purpose, audience, and scope of 
these three personnel publications, 


“Selected authors, editors, and committee mem- 
‘bers to prepare the proposed new and revised 
publications on personnel. f 


The Editorial Committee worked on its 
other publications programs and implemented 
action to assure continuance of Winchell’s 
Guide to Reference Books and plans for fu- 
ture supplements; approved a project state- 
ment for the committee’s proposed work on 
teachers’ professional and curriculum re- 
sources in school libraries; and initiated ac- 
tion to identify the types of histories and the 
areas-of research which may be needed for a 
history or histories of the American Library 
Association. 

The committee received and acted ipa a 
report of surveys made to determine the feasi- 
bility of compiling a list of books for unprac- 
ticed adult readers or for use with functional 
illiterates in formal library adult education 
programs. Following the advice of state li- 
~ brary agene ies and representative librarians 

expert-in adult education, the committee decid- 
‘ed not to proceed with its project because of 
the present insufficiency of available materi- 
als. Recognizing the need for these materials, 
however, the Editorial Committee proposed to 
reconsider the project should the future trade 
publishing picture change. 


The committee reviewed the recurring need. 
for appropriate lists of materials for children 
and young people, especially in view of ex: 
panding publishing activity in Tee era, 
ture and in view of the increased funds avail 
able for purchase of these materials because 
of federal and state legislation. The committee 
initiated steps to call for a special planni 
session with representative specialists in © 
dren’s and young people’s library work 
identify the kinds of lists needed, methods i 
developing them, and priorities in compiling 
them. 







Membership Committee 


The Membership Committee voted to rec 
mend action to decrease the time it takes 4 
the ALA Bulletin and division membership 
publications to reach the new member. The 
committee also voted to analyze registration 
at the Detroit Conference to determine ‘he 
feasibility of a nonmember and guest regis 
tration category. 










National Library Week Committee 


Louis G. Cowan, chairman, National Library 
Week Program 1966, announced the winners 
of the Grolier NLW Awards at the July 5 
meeting of the National Library Week Com- 
mittee. The Oregon Library Association won 
first prize of $1000; the Oklahoma Library 
Association was runner-up. 

Lee Danielson, professor, Department «of 
Industrial Relations, Graduate Schoo +! 
Business Administration, University of Machi- 
gan, discussed “Manpower and the Profes 
sions.” A system of priorities should be estab- 
lished, he said, determining first what has to 
be done and then who should do it. 

Ruth Warncke, ALA deputy execut 
rector, commenting on Mr. Danielso’ 
said that the profession should reevaluate | 
brary problems and consider the type o? edu: 
cation needed for each one and regawl the 
professional degree as only part of the weeded 
education. 









ROUND TABLES AND PROJECTS 


International Relations Round Table 


In this International Cooperation Year, the 
focus of the International Relations Round 





Table program meeting was on the Bbrary 


activities of Unesco. Kenneth Roberts. hea J, 
Library Development Section, Unesee Li 
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bravies Division, delivered a paper prepared 
by Sarles Victor Penna, chief of the Unesco 
Divsiom of Libraries, Documentation, and 
Arcaives. Some 250 members attended the an- 
nua. reception for foreign visitors, held this 
year at the McGregor Memorial Conference 
Center of Wayne State University. The IRRT 
nospetality booth registered visitors from 28 
councries. from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia. 


juniar Members Round Table 


At the Junior Members Round Table dinner, 
Davie Clift reminisced about the tour by 
saver: United States library leaders of Rus- 
sian Ebraries under the guidance of Vladimir 
Orlow. All but one of these librarians were in 
attencance. Mr. Orlov, now of the United Na- 
tions library, presented a brief history of 
Russizn libraries and library education, not- 
ing major types of libraries, methods of li- 
brariaaship, and current problems in Soviet 
likraries.--George M. Bailey. 


Staff Crganizations Round Table 


“7 


Lewis ©. Naylor, director, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, Cleveland, addressed the Staff 
Organizations Round Table business meeting 


July 5 His address, Let the Chips Fall, 





concerned the advantages of a staff associa: 
tion to an administrator. At the SORT break- 
fast meeting on July 8, Frank J. Ward, 
branch librarian, Toledo Public Library. 
moderated a discussion of library policies on 
vacation, sick leave, and other time off. 


Knapp School Libraries Project 


Two afternoon film showings sponsored by 
the Knapp School Libraries Project attracted 
several hundred viewers to hear and see re- 
ports on the project and new materials relat- 
ing to other school library activities aad the 
new federal legislation affecting them. Films 
and filmstrips shown in Cobo Hall on Wednes- 
day and Friday afternoons included. . . 
And Something More, the project-sponsored, 
award-winning film produced by Guggenheim 
Productions, Inc., and premiered at the 1964 
ALA conference; Living School Libraries, the 
first audio-visual report on the project; and 
Highlights from Whats New in the School- 
house?, a kinescope of a televised interview 
with project participants from Richland, 
Washington. Audience reaction to the kin- 
escope will determine whether the film will 
be made available for purchase or loan.— 
Peggy Sullivan. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS AND COUNCILORS 


The eleetion of Mary V. Gaver, professor, Grad- 
uate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey, as first vice- 
presiden. and president-elect of ALA, was an- 
nounced at the Detroit Conference. Rutherford 
D. Roges, librarian, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, was elected second vice-president. 

The folowing were elected Councilors for the 
term 1968-69; Emil W. Allen, Jr, New Hamp- 
shire Stave Library, Concord; Gloria J. Ander- 
son, La Follette High School Library, Madison, 
Wisconsix; Derothy Bendix, Graduate School of 
Librery Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelpaia; Ralph E. Black, Division of Li- 
brary Edecation, State University College, Gen- 
eseo, New York; Benjamin A. Custer, Library 
of Congress; Anne C. Edmonds, Mount Holyoke 
College Lebrary, South Hadley, Massachusetts; 
Ray M. F-y, F. E. Compton and Company, Chi- 
cago: Margaret Goodrich, Fitzsimons General 
Hospital, W.S. Army Post Library, Denver; Har- 
old S. Hecker, Rochester Public Library and 
Monree Ceanty Library System, Rochester, New 
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York; Frances Henne, School of Library Ser- 
vice, Columbia University, New York; W. Carl 
Jackson, University of Colorado Libraries, Boul- 
der; Clara E. Lucioli, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary; Mary Helen Mahar, Division of Library 
Services, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C.; Mrs. Allie Beth Martin, Tulsa City-County 
Library; Doris H. Moulton, Central Youth Li- 
brary, Milwaukee Public Library; Herbert F. 
Mutschler, King County Library System, 
Seattle; Robert M. Orr, Grosse Pointe Public 
Library, Grosse Pointe, Michigan; Eleanor 
Plain, Aurora Public Library, Aurora, Ilinois; 
Emily W. Reed, District of Columbia Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C.; Kathryn R. Renfso, 
University of Nebraska Library, Lincoln; Alice 
L. Robinson, Board of Education, Frederiek 
County, Frederick, Maryland; Howard Rovel- 
stad, University of Maryland Library, College 
Park; Alice C. Rusk, Bureau of Library Ser- 
vices, Baltimore City Publie Schools; Mrs. Mar- 
jetta Daniels Shepard, Pan American Union Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 
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L Great Land 
of 


Libraries 


by Lawrence Clark Powell 


I could broach my subject, Great Land of Li- 
braries, as Melville broached Moby Dick—re- 
member ?—with an avalanche of references to 
whales and an acknowledgement to the poor 
worin of a sub-sublibrarian who dug them out 
for Melville. Thus [ would set in motion a 
landslide of geographical names, names on, 
the land of America the beautiful, matched by 
names of libraries throughout the land. There 
could be both meaning and poetry in such a 
procedure. 


Instead, I shall begin with lines by an 
American poet and spokesman, who once, 
served as Librarian of Congress. They open his 
poem called “American Letter,” and for me, | 
they express better than any other the beauty - 
of our land and time’s passage over it. Long | 
before the astronauts, the poet was up there, | 
in imagination; and | pefer his lines to 


NASA’s press releases. Archibald MacLeish 
wrote: 


On the half earth, on the open curve of a 
continent. 

Sea is divided from sea by the day-fall. The 
dawn 

Rides the low east with us many hours; 

First are the capes, then are the shorelands, 


now 

The blue Appalachians faint at the day 
rise; 

The willows shudder with light on the long 
Ohio: 





Mr. Powell is dean of the University of California library 
school, Los Angeles. “Great Land of Libraries” was his 
address at the first General Session of the Detroit Con» 
ference. Before beginning, he asked his old friend Presi- 
dent Castagna to pour him o glass of water, 


The Lakes scatter the low sun: the prairies 
Slide out of dark: in the eddy of clean air 
The smoke goes up from the high plains of 
Wyoming: 
The steep Sierras arise: the struck foam 
Flames at the wind’s heel on the far Pacific. 
Already the noon leans to the eastern cliff; 
The elms darken the door and the dust: 
heavy lilacs.* 





Our challenge as citizens is to make a society: 
fit to live on this great land. Our challenge. as 
librarians is to serve this great society in all 
its needs, intellectual and emotional, practical 
and recreational, and all under the one roof of 
a given library. Thus the good librarian is 


both doer and dreamer, producer and poet, 
"statistician and storyteller. 


We dwell | 


Are there such? Yes, there are. Can we 


| provide more of them? We can. I stand be- 


fore you as an incorrigible optimist. My years 


of library service and teaching have only 
“strengthened my faith in our mission. I shall 
speak of some of the good librarians 1 have 
known and know and of ways I believe we 


*From “American Letter,” by Archibald MacLeish 


(copyright 1950), with the permission of the publish- 
ers, Houghton Mifflin Co, Boston. 
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must follcw if we are to increase their num- 
ber. © shere Sol Malkin’s concern that in our 
zeal to gve America libraries to match her 
greatness, we lose our identity as librarians. 
Able librarians should be bookmen first and 
last, Malkin wrote, and leave all other noble 
tasks to sociologists, therapists, and literacy 
teackers. 

It is thirteen years since I last spoke to a 
general session of the ALA. Times have 
shanged more than | have. I’m still trudging 
along with the slogan David Clift asked me to 
speak to back at the Waldorf in 752. Remem- 
bert It’s old-fashioned now. “Books are ba- 
sic.” Our president changed it in his opening 
remarks to “bucks are basic.” Both are. 

Not having spoken to a general session in 
all these years does not mean that I have not 
spoken. They have been the speakingest years 
of wy life, the best years of my life. Collecting 
books and people, building libraries and ser- 
vice, teeching, talking, traveling; around the 
word, to Asia and Europe, and throughout 
this great land of libraries, in most of the 
states, in such exotic states as Hawaii, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Texas, Minnesota, Ohio, 
the Carolinas, New Hampshire (as a Califor- 
nian ln cautious about entering Florida) ; in 
anc out of all kinds of libraries and with all 
kirds of people, not as an officer or spokes- 
maa foe any organization, but simply as a 
working librarian who has identified himself 
wit beoks and writing and the ways they 
sewe people; and whose utterances, simple 
theugh they have been, have evoked a thou- 
sard amens. 

Now I heed President Castagna’s call. Talk 
about the state of the union, he commanded; 
aml I believe he meant not the union of the 
states, nor that of a man with a maid, but 
raher the union of men and women with 
beoks—librarianship—and also of books as 
the fruit of that union between a writer and 
hi experience. Talk of libraries and readers, 
he said, of writers and books, as you have 
lived with them in this one world that is our 
world, the librarian’s world that knows no 
berries, no frontiers, temporal or terrestrial. 

Nowadays it is fashionable for speakers, 
especially librarians, to avoid the personal, to 
embrace the plural, to generalize and become 
uarecegnizable as individuals. In asking me 
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to speak, however, I know that our president 
didn’t want me to give a committee report. I 
won't. 

Nor will I echo his eloquent inventery of 
our national library needs. What they need is 
meeting, not meetings; they need satiefying, 
not speechifying. We have many groups who 
deserve better library service. My interest, 
however, is in the individual whose multipli- 
cation makes the group, in the single person 
who reads one book at a time and reads that 
book, not for what it is, but for what it savs 
and does to him, who reads books fer their 
alchemical power, their power to turn clov 
into gold, to transform something common 
into something precious. 

If each and every one of you has not been 
changed at least once by the impact of the au- 
thor and his power of projecting himself into 
your mind and heart so that you think and 
feel and act differently, if this has mot hap- 
pened to you, not once, but time and again 
from childhood on, then you have wasted 
your time; you have been drugged, not alche- 
mized, by books. 

It is Emerson I return to time amd again 
for inspiration, consolation, confirmation. He 
spoke with no voice but his own. “For the 
essential thing is heat,” he said, “and heat 
comes of sincerity. Speak what you do know 
and believe; and are personally in it; and are 
answerable for every word.” 

I must add one more quotation from Emer- 
son. “I hate quotations,” he said. “Tell me 
what you know.” 

My interest in writing and writers was in- 
evitable, for nothing in librarianship is more 
basic than writing and writers, the process 
and the people who produce information. Yes, 
I recognize the uses of nonbook materials; yet 
I don’t love them. They are like some of your 
relatives. You recognize them, but you don’t 
love them or want to live with them. Put it 
down as one of the limitations of my nature. 
In my beginning was the book and 1 hope to 
end with the book. I envy Petrarch’s end, 
death taking him in the act of enchantment 
I mean reading. I must confess, however, that 
I do collect audio-visual materials: Mozart on 
recordings, library buildings on postcards. 

My work as librarian has enabled me to 
face two ways: back to the human sources of 
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books, forward to the human uses of books. I 
have been concerned with the act of writing, | 
whether it be creative or scholarly, and with 
the act of reading, be it by scholars or by 
children. And I have found libraries to be 


perfect laboratories in which to observe these 


two acts, without which there would be no li- 


brarians. No us. 


Let me digress now and unload some. 


troubles on you. You are all young and gay; 


you have the week ahead of you; while I am 
old and gray and have to go home in the 
morning, back to the classroom for the rest of 


the summer session. 


What's wrong with librarians? I have been, 
asking this question and answering it in. 
» different ways throughout my life. No, not. 
throughout. In my boyhood it never occurred | 
tome, for | was a favored reader in the South | 
Pasadena Public Library, whose librarian, 
dear Nellie Keith, never had “no” in her vo- 


cabulary. 
> Jt was in high school that things went 


wrong. Its library was merely a study hall. 


And college was not much better. In my day, | 
the college library lacked books, It had more. 


rules than books. This was not good. At uni- 


versity in France, it was worse. The library 
had books, but they were untouchable. The 
librarian regarded everyone who entered as a 
potential thief. I guess I didn’t have an honest 


face, then. That old man in skull cap and slip- 
pers trailed me from shelf to shelf, and every 


time I reached for a book, he said “no.” 


Whatever led me to become a librarian. 
when I had such a poor opinion of those who. 
either said “no” or wanted to know why I 
wanted a certain book? Once I went to a pub- 
lic library (not in France) and asked if they 
had the Kama Sutra. “What do you want that 
book for?” the librarian asked. I looked her 
dead in the eye and said, “So I can learn how. 
better to make love.” She disappeared, and 
after a long wait, a male page brought me the. 


book. I never did see her again. 

Se why did I become a librarian, when 
what I really wanted to be was a writer? 
That’s easy to answer. Because I had the fate 
and the fortune to meet the most yea-saying 
Hbrarian I have ever known, the gayest, 


toughest, most literate, and persuasive recrui-. 
ter of all. A woman, of course. Althea Hester 


Warren, God bless her memory. She was ovr 
ALA president twenty years ago. 

For me, she personified what's right with 
librarians. She radiated belief, affection, cour- 
age, and conviction. She gave off Emerson's 
heat. She loved beauty: she read books; she 
knew writers. Miss Warren never failed to 
identify herself as a librarian and her library 
with beauty, with books, with writers and 
readers, She was unafraid of controversy. She 
had more courage than most men. Although 
she was not a housekeeper, her house was well 
kept. Miss Warren seated me beside her desk, 
pulled out a drawer, and a cloud of recruiting 
literature enveloped me. A pink cloud. 

“It’s easy,” she said. “All you have to do is 
go back to school for a year and get a profes- 
sional degree.” 

“I don’t want to go back to school,” I pro 
tested. “I’m nearly thirty years old and I have 
four mouths to feed. And besides I want to be 
a writer. I don’t want to be a librarian.” 

Miss Warren lit up even brighter. I felt the 
heat. “You want to be a writer!” she ex- 
claimed. “We need writer-librarians. We need 
another Edmund Lester Pearson. You have 
read Murder at Smutty Nose, haven't you?” 
(I didn’t dare tell her I hadnt. But I have 
now; and it’s just out in paperback. You've all 
read it, of course.) She paused, then resumed 
the attack. “You belong in an academic lis 
brary,” she said. “There you'll have time to: 
write.” 

I believed her. I did what she said I must 
do. And time proved her both right and 
wrong. I went back to school and became 
certificated. And finally I got a job in an aca 
demic library; and after six years Į became 
head of it (it was right after the war and 
there was a personnel shortage) ; and for sev- 
enteen years I hung on to the tail of the 
young bull of a UCLA library. I ran it; it ram 
me. We ran together. Did I have time to 
write? Sure I did. There were always twelve: 
hours of every day left me free by the library. 
I had time to write and I became a writer, 
though not universally acclaimed. 

If you hold a library job that requires only 
eight hours of your time, then you have six- 
teen hours left for your own uses. What yow 
do with them determines who you are and 
what you become. And what you don’t do in 
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your free time also determines who you are 
and what you become. You know my list of 
dor’ts: bridge, chess, movies, TV, golf, enter- 
taimmeri, amusement, exercise. Friends. Fam- 
ily. Faraticism, of course, on a graded seale. 
Grade yourself. 

What’s wrong with librarians is not that 
ther ars mostly not writers or readers. The 
wozld does not lack writers, and I have found 
librarians to be among the best of all readers. 

Wo, i: is that librarians don’t spend enough 
time—working time and free time—identify- 
ing theraselves and their libraries with writers 
and readers; don’t make it their business, al- 
ways, to encourage living writers by collect- 
ing and displaying their books and manu- 
scripts; and by speaking and writing, to their 
fellow ‘ibrarians and in their communities, 
about writing and reading. I don’t mean just 
belles lettres. No. Everything under the sun. 
As wide as Dewey; as deep as LC. All knowl- 
edge is our province. We are the truest of 
untversalists, if not unitarians. 

Althea Warren exemplified for me the per- 
fect librarian. In 1937, when I first worked in 
the Los Angeles Public Library before an 
opening occurred at UCLA, she encouraged 
me to exhibit the books and manuscripts of 
John Steinbeck and, even more daring, the 
manuscripts and books of D. H. Lawrence. 
Not oniy that. She asked Aldous Huxley to 
speak cn Lawrence in the library’s lecture 
room. That was pretty far out for Los Angeles 
in 93% 

Wher Miss Warren agreed to let me ar- 
range en exhibit of Lawrence, I thought I 
world test her. I had just come from library 
schaol, where Sydney Mitchell had taught us 
to be f-ee spirits. So I asked Miss Warren, 
“May F include Lady Chatierley’s Lover?” 
Her smile was a wee bit wicked. “Use your 
judzment,” was her reply. “The library has 
only one copy and you might create a demand 
we souldn’t satisfy.” I left it out. No one ever 
got aheed of Althea Warren, least of all Larry 
Powell. 

I dor’t believe librarians should come to- 
gether, ever, even when their gatherings are 
of themselves alone, without the recognition 
of books, their writers and readers. This 
shoald be our primary holy service. After- 
ward, if there is time, we can make room for 
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housekeeping, for mechanics, for ail those 
necessary secondaries. 

What’s wrong with librarians today is that 
we behave as housekeepers when we appear in 
public, and then we are hurt when the public 
takes us for such. 

Recently I saw a copy of the proceedings of 
a workshop on public libraries, It ran for sev- 
eral days and involved some leading public 
librarians. The proceedings fill more than a 
hundred pages. In those pages there is no 
mention by anyone of a specific bock or of 
those transcendent acts of writing and reading 
which are the blood and the bone and the 
marrow of librarianship. 

Am I saying that it should have been a 
workshop on writing and reading? No. Al- 
though that wouldn’t be a bad thing for li- 
brarians to do. I am saying that it is shocking 
that librarians could speak for three days and 
a hundred pages without someone, somehow, 
perhaps unconsciously, once referring to 
books, to a book, to any book. It’s like a 
workshop of clergymen who never refer to 
God. 

Wherever I go on my travels, 1 carry 
touchstones which I apply to librarians, Bib- 
liographical touchstones in the form cf simple 
questions: Who are your local writers? Has 
your library collected their manuscripts as 
well as their books? Which were the first 
books printed in your city? Does your library 
have them? 

Or geographical touchstones: What moun- 
tain is it that I saw as our plane was landing? 
Have you climbed it? Are there books about 
it? I flew into El Paso once, westbound from 
Houston, and the first question I asked Helen 
Farrington, when I reached the new public 
library with its mural by Tom Lea, was what 
was that great peak to the north as we ap- 
proached El Paso? 

“Must have been Guadalupe,” she replied. 
“It’s the highest point in Texas.” 

Carl Hertzog, the Southwest’s finest printer, 
was there in her office with us, and he got 
into the act, pulling a copy of Coxonado’s 
Children off the shelf, turning to a passage 
and reading aloud to us lines in which J. 
Frank Dobie paid tribute to those librarians, 
Who preside over the genial branche: of the 
Grasshoppers’ Library in the sunshine of the 
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Pecos, beside the elms and oaks on Waller 
Creek, down the mesquite flats on the Nueces 
River, up the canyons of the Rio Grande, under 
the blue haze of the Guadalupes, deep in the 
soft Wichitas, over the hills of the San Saba, 
and in many another happily remembered place, 


where I have pursued “scholarly enquiries” I 


cannot name, 


/O bless his memory, that great good Texan- 
American, J. Frank Dobie, writer and reader 


and friend of libraries! 


The good librarian knows the answers, as 
Helen Farrington did. This kind:of local om- 
“niscience is not in style today, when our inter- 
esta are drawn to outer space; and yet I have 
-bad‘imany memorable encounters with librari- 
ans who were encyclopedists on what was. 


nearest to them, 


“When that Oklahoman turned Californian | 
Bill: Holman was a Texan, I visited him once | 
in ‘San Antonio, and I came away remember- | 


ing not only the Alamo, but the Mission San | 
José, the San Antonio River, Our Lady of the | 


Lake, and Sister Jane Marie and the saintly — 
` Mother Superior to whom she introduced me; | 


and the ride I had on the marble elephant 
that lures children to the Public Library’s 
Harry Hertzberg Circus Collection and its 
us curator, Leonard Farley, himself a 
one-time circus performer. As I boarded the 
plane, Holman pressed on me a guidebook, 
just to make sure of my facts aet hence- 
forth I-spoke as a Texan. 

In Minneapolis-St. Paul I told my host, 
Jim Holly, the Macalester College librarian, 
that I wanted to follow the Mississippi as far 
as possible enroute to Rochester, where the 
Minnesota Library Association was meeting. I 
wanted to see the confluence of the St. Croix 
and the Mississippi, don’t ask me why. Holly 
‘knew the way; he knew what to see and to 
say on the way; he knew the literature of the 
upper ‘Mississippi; and, in short, he filled me 
with pride to be in the company of a librarian 
who was an unassuming local authority. 

And that night, during my talk at the con- 
ference, when | expressed the further desire to 
see where the Mississippi rises in Lake Itasca, 
I was flooded by offers of northern librarians 
and trustees to take me there, the very next 

* morning, as soon as day broke. Great land of 
rivers and lakes and librarians! 






When Ed Castagna left the Southwest fo: 
Maryland, I first lamented our loss, then carne 
to rejoice in the way he swiftly studied and 
absorbed the local facts of history, geography. 
and folklore there on the eastern sea frontier: 
Give us more such cultural transplants! 

In our past and in our present there are in- 
deed librarians to revere and to emulate. Our 
president and our president-elect and I, all 
three of us, were fortunate to have studied 
under Dean Sydney Mitchell, that tough Ca- 
nadian Californian who never softened up; and 
here tonight are those who hail Louis Round 
Wilson as their saint of library service. 

There is something wrong with anv lb 
brarian who fails to identify with one or 
more of his predecessors, finding in them 
strength for weakness, faith for doubt, joy for 
despair, going back and pressing forward 
along the great lifeline of library service 
which links us all together in our profession. 

The library school year should be the cru- 
cial year, when we are marked for life by the 


` imprint of a teacher or two. No one who stud- 


ied at Columbia with Miriam Tompkins was 
ever the same again. Likewise Frances Clarke: 
Sayers, whose lifetime of library service and 

teaching in many parts of the country ended. 
last week with her retirement, transfused all 
around her with her own joyous vitality and 
discriminating taste. Her newly published vol- 


ume, Summoned by Books, will carry these 
qualities on and on, beyond our time, to a 
_writer’s best immortality. She will never be 


‘Sayers and Robert Hayes together. 
they who planned a conference on the effect 
of computers upon children. 1984 is nearer 
than we think. 


| lost to us, as long as books are read. 


No subject taught in library school need be 


dull. Maurice Tauber and Seymour Lubetzky 
bring to technical services a world of life and 
light. 
cessing is a revelation and to watch him illu- 
minate a blackboard is to see an artist in the 
‘great tradition of mathematical trath that 
goes clear back to Euclid. 


To hear Robert Hayes on data pro- 


If I am remembered as a library school 
dean, it might be because I brought Frances 
Tt was 


It follows then that great teachers deserve 
the best students. What we need is fewer and 
better librarians. It is crazy to talk of 20,000 
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or 30,080 or 50,000 vacancies in library 
work, We never can and never should try to 
traie prcfessional librarians on such a scale. 

We must redefine library education and the 
stanclarcs for library schools. I do not believe 
in wass recruiting. Too many culls have to be 
eliminated. Or aren’t. Then you in the field 
get thera and blame us in the schools, We 
shoald sharp shoot, not seatter shot, to bring 
down our pigeons. We are in competition 
with otker professions. Our recruiting litera- 
ture should not be obviously such. Jesse Shera 
ougat to be relieved of administration and 
teaching and paid to work full time as a 
wrier. And the same goes for Neal Harlow. 
They ave two of our best writers. Don’t think 
I am trying to shut down Rutgers and West- 
erm Reserve! 

We reed a rich fellowship program to 
briag top college graduates into library 
schools How to finance it? Foundations? No. 
How then? Ourselves. Embrace tithing. Give 
a tenth of all we earn to perpetuate and im- 
preve our profession. We should spend as 
much, zach of us, on library education as we 
spend on entertainment, tobacco, alcohol, 
travel. 

: suzgest to library conference exhibitors 
thet they give to fellowships the same amount 
they spend on parties and dinners for those 
who atzend conferences. Lord, what riches! 

And we should reward recruiters. Offer a 
beanty, payable to the recruiter, one half 
upon enrollment of the recruit, the other half 
upon graduation. 


We dwell 

‘On the half earth, on the open curve of a 
continent. 

Sea is divided from sea by the day fall. 


MaeLeish gave us the land in these words 
o? his poem, and on this land, in the past 
handred years, we have built great libraries. 
It is truly a great land of libraries. And this 
greatress is not necessarily of size, but of 
degree. 

For there are great little libraries through- 
oat this land of libraries, whose greatness lies 
simply in their having the right book at the 
rght time for the right reader. Such a one I 
faunc to be the public library of Nogales, Ar- 
kona down on the border of Mexico, neigh- 
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boring the state of Sonora. : 

I had been elsewhere in Arizona, and the 
book I wanted was out in use when | asked 
for it in a large library. Who can object to 
the use of books? Yet I was trying to finish a 
book of my own, writing to a deadline, and I 
desperately needed Bolton’s edition of the 
Anza Expedition, the first overland trek of 
Spanish colonists from Arizona into Califor- 
nia led by Captain Juan Bautista de Anza in 
1778, a short, hercic journey of a thousand 
men, women, children, and livestock, across 
the desert and over the mountains into the 
promised land, a journey repeated since then 
a thousand times over by millions of people, 
migrating from east to west and now into 
orbit to God knows where. 

So in passing through Nogales (the name 
means wild walnut in Spanish), and before 
crossing into Sonera, where I was to buy a 
big clay pig-bank, I stopped at the new public 
library, beautifully made of adobe bricks and 
mesquite timbers, went to the desk and asked 
my $64 question: “Do you have the Bolton 
Anza set?” 

Without saying a word, the librarian led 
me to a case in the reading room, opened it, 
and said proudly, “Our Arizona collection is 
small but choice. And it is for building use 
only, if you don’t mind.” 

“Bless you,” I said. “You deserve the Lip- 
pincott award.” 

For the Anza set was there, it was there, all 
five volumes, and I fell on it the way Anza’s 
people fell on the promised land. 

Isn’t this the heart of the matter, the very 
essence of library service? That we have what 
is needed, for him who needs it, in the time of 
his need. And to know what we have, who we 
are, and how to do what we must do for those 
who need us, be they poor or rich or neither, 
and in this knowledge to be proud, a pride 
derived from service to others. Then and only 
then will we deserve the word “professional.” 
It is all profoundly simple. Let us not compli- 
cate it. 

This great land of libraries deserves a great 
band of librarians. And by great I do not 
mean the greatness of numbers, but rather the 
greatness of knowledge, of skill, and of dedi- 
cation. This is our challenge. I share yours 
faith that we will meet it. eee 
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SERVICE TO STUDENTS—-A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES: H 


The Queens Borough Public Library 
at Work with the Schools 


by Harold W. Tucker and Mildred L. Hennessy 


In a way it can be said that the Queens 
schools-public library program was origina: 
ted in self-defense by the Queens Borough 
“Public Library. With limited library res- 
ources in all schools below the high school 
level-—even practically nonexistent in elemen- 
tary schools—the public library was faced 


with enormous demands far beyond its own 


insufficient resources. Even more significant, 


however, were the misunderstandings and re- 


eriminations on each side. 


On the one hand, there was the tendency of 


school administrators and teaching staff to 
think of public library facilities mainly with. 


regard to student needs, without realizing its 


other responsibilities to the entire community. | 


Misunderstanding inevitably resulted from 


assignments given without knowledge of the 


_ jibrary resources available to fulfill them. The | 
failure of children to get the library materials | 
they needed led to a feeling on the part of | 
teachers, children, and parents that the public 


library was not measuring up. 


On the other side were the frustrations of | 
the Queens library staff under this situation. | 
means to assure that no child would go with- 


Mass assignments without prior notification 
meant that the first student in got all the ma- 


terials available and those who followed had | 
to be told there was nothing for them. It was | 
Borough Public Library. 


@ Mr. Tucker (see 
page 651) is chief li- 
brarian of the Queens 
Borough Publie Li 
brary, Miss Hennessy 
(left} is assistant 
chief librarian. 





a difficult job at best to face the disappoint 
ments of students and the chagrin of parents. 
Assignment of topics so limited in scope thar 
nothing significant was available in publishes 
form, or only at a level far too sophisticates 
for the child, was another problem area. 
less frustrating was the presentation of lists ò! 
outmoded books, many of which were out où 
print but assigned for reading, with the severe 
stricture that no substitutions might be made. 
Public libraries have hailed programs such aë 
“Higher Horizons” or individualized reading: 
because of the encouragement they give the: 
child to read widely and with purpose. But 
equally they have deplored the fact that such 
programs have been initiated without prior 
provision of the necessary books, or even de- 
termination of their availability in the li- 
brary’s branches. 

Obviously under these circumstances the 
tendency was towards complaint on all sides. 
The time was at hand for determined and 
positive action to solve the problem in a con- 
structive fashion. The issue went beyond self- 
defense to the basic objective of finding the 





out the reading and reference materials he 
needed, pending the development of adequate 
resources in both the schools and the Queens 


The attack on the problem was developed 


in two directions. Queens was not alone in 
feeling the effects of the school program for 


its citywide nature had presented the same 


factors to the other two public library sys- 
tems, Brooklyn and New York. The simulta- 
neous concern led first to individual discus- 
sions by each of the three chief librarians 


with the superintendent of the New York City 
public school system. These resolved into 
joint meetings with the Board of Superinten- 


dents and the school system’s Bureau of Li- 
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braries. “his provided a top-level forum for 
presenting problems and considering the 
means fcr meeting the library needs of stu- 
dents at all levels. The superintendent of 
schools provided the means for coming to 
grips witn a rapidly developing impasse, with 
his suggestion to effect a pilot project in a 
typieal area to determine what resources are 
needed by libraries, school and public, to 
meet fully the needs of students. The basic ob- 
jectwe was, by means of testing and compari- 
son with control areas, to determine the funds 
required for this purpose in order to present 
facts and figures on requirements for ade- 
quate liorary development (both school and 
pulzic) on a citywide basis. 

The pilot project has never come to com- 
plete frwition for a variety of reasons. It did, 
however, have the value of focusing top-level 
school attention on the problem of library 
materiais in relation to teaching programs; 
the: benefits of this show clearly in the re- 
markab.e improvement in attention of the 
Board of Education to school library develop- 
meat and the great progress achieved by the 
school system’s Bureau of Libraries over the 
interveming years. 

The second facet was local in nature but 
approached within the framework of the New 
York City Board of Education organization 
and at the initiative of the Queens Borough 
Public. Library. In New York City, the Board 
of Education and the Board of Superinten- 
deats have citywide responsibilities, but the 
school system is decentralized for administra- 
tive purposes. Queens alone has 198 schools 
serving children from grades one through 
nine, with a total of 179,499 pupils. These are 
divided into five school districts (roughly 3344 
schools in each) headed by an assistant super- 
imendant, supported by a staff including li- 
brary :oordinator, curriculum coordinator, etc. 

Wita major problems in demands on public 
library resources stemming first from the ele- 
mentary school, followed closely. by the junior 
high, the determination was to start here. It 
was also recognized that the way to achieve 
understanding and cooperation from teachers 
aad principals was through the line (as dis- 
tmguished from advisory) organization 
headed by the assistant superintendents. The 
theor~ applied was that once those who exer- 
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cise authority are convinced of the need for a 
joint effort, the advisory staff positions aave a 
significant role to play. 

The timing was right. The Queens assistant 
superintendents exhibited a ready willingness 
to meet with top-level Queens Borough Public 
Library staff to consider the problem and its 
possible solutions. A first meeting provided 
the opportunity for exploration on both sides. 
The key to subsequent development of a coop- 
erative program was the organizatien and 
presentation by the library’s consultant for 
children’s services of specific examples of 
problems with schools, including mass assign- 
ments, garbled assignments, unreasonable as- 
signments, insistence on specific books or on 
books too sophisticated for the age level, and 
so on down the full gamut of experience. 

Reactions of the assistant superintendents 
were shock and dismay and an immediate 
expression of desire to work to the full extent 
of their power to find solutions for #mprove- 
ment. Their first step was the determination 
to inform principals and teachers under their 
jurisdiction of the problem and program at 
meetings and by memoranda. The latter were 
drafted by the library for approval and, 
significantly, spelled out the right of library 
staff to communicate directly with individual 
teachers and principals to clear up assignment 
problems. It was also established thai the line 
organization of the districts would be em- 
ployed to deal with any instances ef break- 
down of cooperation. Thus, if no understand- 
ing. could be achieved with an individual 
teacher the problem would be taken to the 
principal and, if no success here, to the assis- 
tant superintendent in charge of the district. 

Authorization was also granted. for library 
staff to attend faculty meetings to educate fur- 
ther school administrative and teaching staff 
on the cooperative program. To facifitate this 
and to establish direct. and immediate liaison, 
the library “assigned” each of its 53 branches 
the responsibility. for communication with ele- 
mentary schools in their service areas. This 
had the dual effect of involving library staff 
to the fullest extent in the program and 
spreading the workload to make it possible to 
deal with a massive situation. 

Prior to the first visits to schools, branch ™ 
librarians and children’s librarians respon- 
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Chief Librarian Harold W. Tucker with Librarians for the Day Jane Ray (center) and Linda Dite. 


sible for making school contacts were given 
full information and guidance by the chil- 
dren’s services consultant. In general, the first 
visits to schools were to offer assistance with 
respect to giving book talks at assemblies and 
scheduling class visits to the branch library. 
As a specific, the object was also to ascertain 
the completion of distribution of the library’s 
publication, “Tips for Queens Teachers .. . ,” 
to each and every teacher in Queens. 

This publication has served as the key to 
the whole program of school-public library 
cooperation developed in Queens. Much blood 
and sweat went into its development into a 
tool to point out to teachers in a positive 
fashion the results of problem assignments. 
Overcoming the tendency to be negative or 
didactic, “Tips” has established the positive 
direction of the whole program and incorpo- 
rated the essentials of success. 

For the first the program 
slowly, as would be expected with the neces- 


year moved 
sity for establishing liaison and creating of a 
climate for cooperation. Except for the con- 
tinuing attention of the assistant superinten- 
dents, it may very well have bogged down 
completely, except for a few notable instances. 
Progress was demonstrated, however, in the 


rapidly decreasing number of cases of break- 


down that had to come to the level of the 
chief librarian for solution through communi- 
cation with an assistant superintendent. The 
firm backing of the superintendents made it 
clear in record time that solution is expected 
at the local level, via direct communication of 
librarians with individual teachers and their 
principals, if necessary. 

At an early stage assistant superintendents 
engaged their district library coordinators in 
conferences with library staff on problems, 
staff studies, and resources. They were closely 
involved in the important decision and in- 
struction that no school could establish an in- 
dividualized reading program until school 
and public library resources had been checked 
for ability to provide materials to meet the 
demand. This brought to an end the self-de- 
feating practice in which children, teachers, 
and parents made repeated trips to nearby 
branches to borrow as many books as pos- 
sible to be held in school classrooms for class 
use. It also ended the subordinate problem of 
the parent angered because his child was 
being held responsible for overdue books that 
had been removed from his control for use by 


| other class members. 


From these beginnings (1960), school-pub- 
lic library cooperation has advanced in Queens 
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by a number of stages. 

The second was the involvement of nonpub- 
lic schocls in the program, for these are nu- 
merous and represent a large student body. 
There are 85 Roman Catholic schools alone, 
with 84.312 pupils, and numerous parochial 
scheols of other faiths, with students of all 
served by the Queens Borough Public Library 
as indiv duals of the community. 

In the case of the largest group, the Roman 
Catholic schools, cooperation began through 
distribution to students by the diocese of a 
rearing list designed for the continuation of 
education during summer months. Although 
the pubic library was the expected source of 
the booxs, there had been no prior consulta- 
tion. As a consequence, there was a run on 
some tiles and many others were just not 
avalabl2. On presentation of the problem to 
the-dioczsan superintendent of schools, a mem- 
orandunm was issued by him to all students 
anc school staff authorizing the acceptance of 
any books recommended as substitutes by 
Queens librarians. This provided the first step 
toward a mutually beneficial cooperative pro- 
gram. 

Anotaer phase has dealt with high schools. 
Although better equipped with books and li- 
brarians, today’s teaching methods make use 
of library resources beyond those of the 
school essential, and the nearby library 
branch is the next most accessible source. The 
preblem differs from that of the elementary 
school in that the students come from much 
farther distances. Their relationship is there- 
fore nct necessarily with the branch library 
nearest the school attended, but usually with 
the branch library nearest home. However, if 
this branch is small and inadequate for their 
needs, -hey will go to larger branches or even 
the certral library. 

Public and private high schools are assist- 
ing in determining the pattern of student 
use th-ough administering library-developed 
questicnnaires. Because of the boroughwide 
nature of public library use by high school 
studen’s, the library’s regional organization, 
headec by four librarians responsible for all 
branches within their regions, will be respon- 
sible for liaison with high schools. Coopera- 
tien o` educators is already assured through 
consul-ations with the Queens assistant super- 
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intendents for high schools in the public 
school area and with comparable private 
school officials. 

Relations with high schools have been 
firmly cemented by the library’s “Chief Li- 
brarian for a Day” activity held annually 
during National Library Week. Students are 
recommended by each high school librarian 
and principal for selection of a “Chief Li- 
brarian” by a committee. In addition to the 
“winner,” each student candidate is assigned 
to a key position in the library for one day. 
Through addition of the Roman Catholic high 
schools to this event, 32 high school students 
were brought into the library for this purpose 
in 1965. Importantly, their high school li- 
brarians and principals attend the reception 
the board of trustees holds at the end of the 
day for the student “librarians.” 

Another phase has been brought about 
through the great increase in library re- 
sources over the span of this program. Public 
library resources, though still short, have 
grown tremendously. Public school library 
resources have shown continuing growth, with 
great attention focused on elementary schools. 
Where there were practically no staff assigned 
in this area at the outset of the program, the 
Board of Education’s Bureau of Libraries has 
provided 117 librarians for such schools in 
Queens. This has meant a new step in the con- 
tinuous education process, as evidenced by a 
recent joint meeting of school librarians in 
one Queens district with branch librarians in 
the area. The topic was problem assignments. 
Not only were “education” and liaison be- 
tween librarians established, but newly as- 
signed school librarians were able to profit 
from the experience gained by public librari- 
ans over the last several years. 

Prospects for even further developments 
are enhanced by the Federal Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. It will bring badly 
needed additional resources. It will also bring 
even further cooperation between the schools 
and public libraries of Queens. Recognition of 
mutual concern is evident in inclusien on the 
New York State Department of Education Ad- 
visory Committee on Title II of both the 
school system’s director of the Bureau of Li- 
braries and the chief librarian of the Queens 
Borough Public Library. eee 
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Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you’d understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters ... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
... turns out notices immediately. It’s a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 





Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. | 



















The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. © Chicago, Illinois 60610 





Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, III. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
pupilo Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
io 


Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 

Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 

Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 

Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 

Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 

Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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by Elizebeth Hodges 


Mary Vicginia Gaver, first vice-president and 
prestlent-elect of the American Library Asso- 
ciatien, aas a list of accomplishments and 
honers fer too extensive for anything short of 
a deinitive biography. Currently a professor 
in the Graduate School of Library Service of 
Rutgers, the State University of New Jersey, 
she has held positions in all fields of library 
work and has served on numerous profes- 
sionel beards and committees. Though best 
known fcr her contributions to library educa- 
tion anc to the development of school li- 
braræs, she has also had a distinguished ca- 
reer as a college librarian and in writing and 
research. 

A native of Virginia, Miss Gaver was grad- 
uated from Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege with an AB degree. Following several 
years of teaching in the English department 
of her hemetown high school, she entered the 
School of Library Service of Columbia Uni- 
versity, earning both a bachelor’s and a 
master’s degree. As a high school librarian in 
Virgania and New York, she developed pro- 
grams of service far in advance of those cus- 
tomery im the period, and at the same time 
campaigmed for higher state and national 
standards for school libraries. 

Very early in her career, Miss Gaver’s ex- 
ceptwonal ability and energy were recognized 
by her associates, who were often surprised to 
find thenselves enlisted in library enterprises 
which they had had no intention of joining. 
Wheher she was organizing librarians for 
group action, or campaigning for regional li- 
brames, or directing a WPA project, Miss 
Gaver had the knack of involving innocent 
bystanders along with professional librarians 
in her projects. Wherever she went, she left 
behind £ trail of converts to the cause of im- 
proved Hbrary service, all of whom shared 
her enthisiasm and willingness to work. 

Ater serving as visiting instructor in li- 


è Miss dodges is supervisor of library services, 
Board of Education of Baltimore County, Tow- 
son, Maryland. 
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The New 





MARY VIRGINIA GAVER 


First Vice-President and President-elect 


brary science at the University of Virginia 
and at Emory University, Miss Gaver accept- 
ed an appointment as librarian and associate 
professor of library science at the New Jersey 
State Teachers College in Trenton, a position 
which she held until her appointment to the 
Rutgers faculty in 1954. 

Miss Gaver’s activities have by no means 
been confined to the groves of academe. In 
1952 she went to Tehran as leader-specialist, 
working under officials of the USIA, and 
in 1963 she made a survey of libraries of 
Puerto Rico. Her duties as president of the 
American Association of School Librarians 
(1957-58), of the Library Education Division 
of ALA (1949-50), and as chairman of the 
advisory committees of the School Library 
Development Project and the Knapp School 
Libraries Project have required many trips to 
Chicago. New Jersey librarians have called 
upon her to serve as president of their state 

(Continued on page 658) 
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RUTHERFORD DAVID ROGERS 


Second Vice-President 


If librarians have heeded their own slogan of 
a few years back—“Read, Study, Vote!”— 
they already know a great deal about Ruther- 
ford David Rogers, whom they have just elec- 
ted second vice-president of the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA ballot contained 75 inches of 
biographical information in 6-point type 
about Rudy, as he is generally known. With. 
fine impartiality the ballot noted that this in- 
formation was supplied by the nominees. It 
seems only fair, therefore, to note that this 
sketch of Rudy will be anything but impartial. 

Only official necessity would have impelled 
Rudy to reveal so many bare biographical 
bones as to border on the indecent, for mod- | 
esty is second nature with him. Despite 
achievements and a personality that have won 
for him at his half-century mark—he was 
born in Jesup, Iowa, on June 22, 1915—elec- | 
tive distinction in his profession, he remains 


| 
self-effacing. This is not to say that he is una- | 





by L. Quincy Mumford 


ware of his own worth, but, having no need to 
bolster his ego, he has served with loyalty, 
integrity, and success in subordinate positions 
as well as in those of command. 

His career, interrupted but not noticeably 
impeded by World War II, has been one of 
rapid rise and many honors. After graduating 
in 1936 from the State College of Iowa with a 
BA degree and the highest scholastic record 
in the class, he did graduate work at Colum- 
bia University, where he was Lydia Roberts 
Fellow, 1936-38. In 1937 he received an MA 
degree in English and Comparative Literature 
and in 1938 he received his BSLS. During 
this period he began his library career as an 
assistant at the New York Public Library. He 
served as reference assistant in the Columbia 
College Library, 1938-41, and as acting li- 
brarian, 1941-42. At the same time he did 
graduate work toward a PhD in the Depart- 
ment of English and Comparative Literature. 
In 1942 he became librarian of the Columbia 
College Library but soon afterward joined the 
armed forces and was librarian “on leave,” 
1942-45. 

In the Army Air Force he rose from pri- 
vate to captain and continued to garner scho- 
lastic honors, graduating first from the AAF 
Cryptography School in 1942. In 1945 and 
1946 he received the Army Commendation 
Ribbon. 

After the war, Rudy had a brief fling on 
Wall Street—not in the market but as a re- 
search analyst for an investment banking 
firm. He was happily brought back into the 
fold by his appointment in July 1948 as di- 
rector of the Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, a 
fine research library of some half million vol- 
umes. He also worked toward the amalgama- 
tion of the city and county libraries, a combi- 
nation (the Buffalo and Erie County Public 
Library, including the Grosvenor Library as 
the Grosvenor Reference Division) that took 


è The author, a past president of the American 
Library Association, has been Librarian of Con- 
gress since 1954. His longest tour of duty was in 
the New York Public Library 1929-43. 
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place after Rudy left Buffalo in April 1952 to 
be «ireccor of the Rochester Public Library. 
There, once again, he was instrumental in es- 
tablishing a county library system, serving as 
the first director of the Monroe County Li- 
brary System as well as director of the Roch- 
ester Public Library. These were the early 
days of regional library development in New 
Yorsx State, and Rudy’s efforts can truly be 
termed >ioneering. 

At the RPL, Rudy began a public relations 
program (“like every good librarian should”) 
and plaeed that sterling example of a profes- 
siowal, Marion Simmons, in charge. With a 
fine eye for developing interest in and support 
for ‘the ibrary, he also started the Friends of 
the RPL. 

While in Buffalo and in Rochester, Rudy 
was a member, 1951-53, of the New York 
Staie Education Department’s Committee on 
the Certification of Public Librarians. This 
coramittee, of which he served as vice-chair- 
maa in 1953-54, began the certification of 
public ibrarians in the state on a modern 
bass. Edward Freehafer, then chief of 
NYPL’s Personnel Office, worked with him on 
this. “We spent many hours in many sessions 
making recommendations on matters of inter- 
pretation of and rulings in respect to the 
Commissioner’s regulations, and in preparing 
the inevitable multiple choice questions for 
the ceriification examinations,” Ed has said. 
“Im this work Rudy’s knowledge and his pow- 
ers of cuick comprehension, of concentration, 
ane of .nexorable logic soon became manifest. 
These cualities, combined with extraordinary 
capacit» for work, produced by his inner 
drive to get on with the job, brought him the 
respect and admiration of his colleagues.” 

Whea NYPL was looking for a successor to 
Me. Fveehafer as chief of the Personnel 
Office, it sought successfully to “attract” 
Redy to the post, which he took in January 
1954, in it he carried forward the develop- 
ment and codification of NYPL’s personnel 
poficies begun by Freehafer and “justified” 
his superiors’ “most optimistic expectations.” 

Whea, in February 1955, he once again 
succeeced Freehafer, this time as chief of the 
reiererce department, Rudy became head of 
one of the largest research collections in the 


coantr~. By the time he left NYPL the hold- 
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ings of the reference department iacluded 
some 3,730,000 books, 200,000 maps, 100,000 
prints, and outstanding collections of histori- 
cal manuscripts, Hebraica, Orientalia, and 
Slavica. More than a million readers a year 
used those collections. Hence, Rudy became 
well acquainted with the problems that mere 
size can bring. 

One of the most serious of those problems 
was and is, of course, space. He was respon- 
sible for accelerating the program for 
microfilming newspapers, but his most impor- 
tant operational contribution was the estab- 
lishment of fixed order location (shelving by 
size) for the closed stack of the reference de- 
partment, which not only saved space but im- 
proved service. 

When Verner W. Clapp left the Library of 
Congress in the fall of 1956 to become presi- 
dent of the Ford Foundation-funded Council 
on Library Resources, Inc., and godfather to 
a host of projects benefiting the library 
world, it was hard to think of anyone replac- 
ing him, much less of finding a replacement. 
Verner had spent a lifetime in the Library of 
Congress and had placed his personal imprint 
on the position of Chief Assistant Librarian, 
enhancing the importance it already had. To 
follow Verner Clapp was like coming to bat 


after Mickey Mantle, being billed after Bob 


Hope or the Beatles, or succeeding Winston 
Churchill. But Rudy had a good record in this 
respect; twice he had succeeded Ed Freehafer 
in positions at NYPL—no easy task. 

He became Chief Assistant Librarian (later 
the title was changed by law to Deputy Li- 
brarian of Congress to reflect more aecurately 
the responsibilities of the position) in Decem- 
ber 1957. If members of the staff took a wait- 
and-see attitude, it wasn’t obvious, but they 
didn’t have long to wait or to see. With his 
particularly pertinent experience in dealing 
with the problems of large research libraries, 
his ready grasp of the complexities of the na- 
tional library’s responsibilities, his forthright 
way of meeting issues, the breadth ef his in- 
terests, and his warm personality, he won im- 
mediate and favorable response both within 
LC and elsewhere on the national scene. 

To recount his special contributions in the 
nearly seven years he served at LC, to say 
nothing of his day-to-day work on the multi- 
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fudinous and complex problems of general 
administration, would take a volume. Only a 


few examples can be mentioned. He played a 
key role in establishing the Public Law 480 


Foreign Currency Program for the acquisi-— 


tion of foreign materials for U.S. research li- 
braries. He worked closely with the team of 
automation experts that surveyed LC activi- 


brary of Congress, that the automation of the 
Library’s bibliographic apparatus was both 


desirable and feasible and that other libraries | 


could tie into the system; he recruited the in- | interests as music and travel. 


formation systems specialist to draw a blue- | 


print for and to supervise this effort; and he | Margaret Stoddard, also of Jesup, were mar- 


had a major part in the Conference on Li- 
braries and Automation held in May 1963 at | 
Airlie House. He labored long with the Com- | 
mittee on Class K--law. He examined with | 


care the issues involved in the revision of the 
copyright law, especially such library-related 
questions as fair use. He represented LC at 
home on such bodies as the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee on Scientific Information, 
1959-60, and abroad at such conferences as 
the Unesco-sponsored Manila Seminar on the 
Development of National Libraries in Asia 
and the Pacific Area, 1964, And, of course, he 
was a member of the U.S. Library Mission to 
the USSR, on which he wrote a preliminary 
report, “Yes, Ivan Reads,” for the July-Au- 
gust 1961 ALA Bulletin. 

While Rudy was at LC, the State College of 
lowa bestowed on him its 1958 Alumni 


ing Credit to the Alumnus and to SCI (and | 


surely that takes some kind of prize for the 
longest award title in captivity). 

Rudy, it has been said, is the kind of per- 
son who immediately comes to mind when 
any important library position opens up. How 
true. We had cause to know. Stanford Univer- 
sity was far from the first to try to lure him 
away, but Stanford, to its gain, was success- 
ful, and in September 1964 Rudy became di- 
rector of university libraries there. Word that 
filters back from the West Coast is that he is 
attacking his present job, including the con- 
struction of a new undergraduate library, 
with all his characteristic energy and 
efficiency. It has always been a toss-up as to 


which moves faster, his agile mind or his 
springy step, but we'd be willing to bet that 
no nook or cranny of his new domain has es- 
caped his informed attention. 

His inquiring mind and inquisitive eye are 
evident in one of his main hobbies. He’s a 
camera bug. He takes mation pictures—what 


_ else? We hear that he has given up tennis, 
ties and reported, in Automation and the Li- 


possibly because he no longer has the Li- 


' brarian of Congress handy to beat. He likes 
© woodworking, he has even tried his hand at 


ceramics, and with his family he shares such 
That family is a charming asset. Rudy and 


ried in 1937. They have an extremely attrac- 
tive daughter, Jane Shelley Rogers, born in 
1948. She sometimes rocks Rudy to his foun- 
dations-—-well, at any rate, the parties held in 


his residence by her teenage admirers some- 
| times shake the foundations of his house. Ed 
| Freehafer recalls Rudy’s telling him that after 


| one such party he was more than a little puz- 


zled to find footprints of male tennis shoes on 
the walls of the rumpus room. 

It would be hard to find a person better in- 
formed on ALA activities than Rudy, who 
served as a member of the ALA Council, 
1959-63, and who is now a member of the 
Executive Board. After he came to LC, Rudy 
was also active in the Association of Research 
Libraries. We totted up his activities at the 


_ time he left LC and found that he had been a 
member or chairman of more than thirty 
Achievement Award for Outstanding Leader- — 
ship in the Profession of the Alumnus Bring- | 


committees or special projects of the ALA, 
ARL, and other library organizations. 
A man of such knowledge and experience 


‚as Rudy knows many types of libraries: ġol- 
_ lege and university, public and private, large 
_and small, as well as the national library. 
| Dedicated to intellectual freedom, he has une- 
 quivocatingly taken his stand on censorship 
_and freedom to read. He has described him- 
self politically as “independent,” and the 
_word describes him in other ways too. You 


can be sure that he will weigh issues judi- 
_ciously, that personal bias will not intrude, 
_that his actions and reactions will be spiced 


with humor, and that his unostentatious 


_learning—-which encompasses such esoteric 


fields as Gothic and Old Norse languages and 
the sex life of George Washington (though 
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how that is going to advance the cause of 
ALA isn’t clear at the moment)—will be 
breugh: to bear on the Association’s problems 
and wil add distinction to his representation 
of the profession and its interests. eee 





GAVER ... (Continued from page 654) 


library association and as cochairman of their 
Library Development Committee; the federal 
government has enlisted her aid on the Li- 
brery Services Committee of the U.S. Office of 
Eéacaton; and library groups all over the 
country have appealed to her to direct work- 
sheps, evaluate book collections, or speak at 
meetings. To all of these—and many more— 
demands on her time and ability, Miss Gaver 
ha» brought patience, competence, and rare 
good sense. 

How is it possible for one so active in As- 
soeiation affairs to find time for research and 
writing? It is difficult to believe that such 
sewentary occupations could be fitted into her 
frantic schedule—yet there is the evidence. In 
1959-60, Miss Gaver conducted a research 
praject, sponsored by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, out of which grew her Effectiveness of 
Centraiized School Library Services (Phase 
I) and for which she received the Rutgers Re- 
search Council Award in 1962. Her articles in 
professional magazines and her brochures on 
various aspects of library service have served 
as guides to librarians all over the country. 
As a member of the Standards Committee of 
the American Association of School Librari- 
ans, she played an important part in the de- 
vewpment of Standards for School Library 
Prograns (ALA, 1960), a document which 
has gu.ded the growth of school libraries for 
the past five years. 

Ameng Miss Gaver’s many talents is a gift 
for recognizing ability in others. Many top 
positions are filled by librarians whom she 
has “discovered,” recommended, and imbued 
with self-confidence and zeal. Her generosity 
in promoting the advancement of fellow li- 
brariars is always accompanied by her expec- 
tation chat they will distinguish themselves in 
service—an expectation which her protégés 
seidom disappoint. 

Suck a strenuous professional life would 
lesve tie average person too exhausted to be 
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human-—but. Mary Gaver is not an averagė 
person. Her host of personal friends know her 
as an accomplished musician, a patron of art, 
and a wide traveler. Of her very warm hospi- 
tality a co-worker. recently said: “Any friend 
—-and even acquaintance—who needs a place 
to lay her head is welcome at Mary Gaver’s. I 
know, because she took me in ane looked 
after me for six weeks one winter when I 
couldn’t drive my car.” 

Miss Gaver is not among the prophets who 
are without honor in their own country. From 
college days on, recognition has come to her 
from many sources. Her scholarship has 
brought her a Carnegie Fellowship, a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, and the Rutgers award for re- 
search. She has been elected to a wide variety 
of positions of leadership by library and edu- 
cation associations, and her ability as an edu- 
cator earned her the Beta Phi Mu Award for 
Good Teaching in 1964. The New Jersey Li- 
brary Association honored her with a testi- 
monial luncheon in March 1965 fer twenty 
years of outstanding service to New Jersey's 
libraries. On that occasion the state education 
commissioner and the state librarian joined a 
large gathering of other friends in paying 
tribute to her leadership of library develop- 
ment in New Jersey. 

However, her crowning honor, in the esti- 
mation of librarians, was the Herbert Putnam 
Award in 1963. Established in 1939 and pre- 
sented only twice before, the award was ac- 
companied by a citation for “significant con- 
tributions to the profession of librarianship in 
the area of professional leadership in library 
development and organization, research, chil- 
dren’s and school library work, library educa- 
tion and her professional and educational 
writing.” 

In the unlikely event that there is a li- 
brarian anywhere who does not know of 
Mary Gaver, and who may be wondering 
about the kind of leadership she wil! provide 
for the American Library Association, let it 
be said that the reins of the organization are 
in good hands. She brings to the office the vi- 
sion to see the possibilities of the position, the 
ability to organize a dynamic program, and 
the energy and drive to carry plans through to 
completion. A productive year lies ahead for 
ALA. eee 
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The 1965 ALA Awards Winners 


The 1965 awards, citations, and scholarships 
of the American Library Association and its 
divisions were presented to librarians, au- 
thors, illustrators, and libraries for their 
achievements and contributions to the library 
profession. Most of the winners were honored 
at the Inaugural Banquet; other presentations 
were made with appropriate ceremonies dur- 
ing other conference sessions (with the excep- 
tion of the Aurianne Award, which was pre- 
sented during the 1965 Midwinter Meeting). 


AWARDS 


The Beta Phi Mu Award for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship was 
presented to Jesse H. Shera, dean, School of 
Library Science, and director, 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland. Dean 
Shera, a pioneer in the use of computers for 
libraries, was honored as a “librarian, 


teacher, and author who has with challenge 


extended the bounds and horizons of the li- 
brary profession through his vision, his phi- 
losophy, and the application of his profes- 
sional wisdom to the problems of library edu- 
cation and librarianship.” 

Elizabeth Nesbitt, of the Graduate School 


of Library and Information Sciences, Univer- 
Clarence. 
Day Award for serving librarianship with dis- 
tinction at home and abroad. The award is 


sity of Pittsburgh, received the 


made for any distinctive production, such as a 


book, essay, or series of lectures or programs,. 


which has promoted a love of books and 


Dean Jesse Shera, left; Elizabeth Nesbitt, right. 





Center for 
Documentation and Communication Research, 


reading. “As author, surely, but also as im 
spired teacher Elizabeth Nesbitt has cultivated 
the love of books and reading in the many 
children’s librarians whom she has intre 
duced to the world of children’s books at the 
‘old’ and later at the ‘new’ Pittsburgh Library 
School.” 





Bertha Margaret Frick, left; Sarah Lewis Jones, right, 


The Melvil Dewey Medal for creative pro- 
fessional achievement of a high order was 
awarded to Bertha Margaret Friek, former 
associate professor of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service. The citation 
read, in part, “in addition to her teaching, 
Miss Frick served as editor of three editions 
of the Sears List of Subject Headings, a basie 
tool of librarianship. She also served on the 
Dewey Decimal Classification Editorial Pelicy 
Committee. ... Her interest in medieval west- 
ern manuscripts has led her to travel widely 
in preparation for her forthcoming book on 
manuscripts.” Miss Frick taught cataloging 
and classification, history of hooks and book- 
making, and medieval manuscripts. 

Sarah Lewis Jones, chief library consultant, 
Georgia State Department of Education, was 
presented the $1000 Grolier Award in recog- 
nition of her outstanding contributions to the 
reading of young people. In praising Miss 





Jones for her dedicated service, the citation 
states: “For nearly thirty years, with quiet 


steadfastness and gracious leadership, she has 
devoted herself to the development of library 
service for all young people in Georgia, re- 
gardless of race, color, or creed. Capable of 
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James M. Day, left; Mrs. Frances Clarke Sayers, right. 


inspring the smallest reader, she has also 
effeetively influenced politicians, school ad- 
minsstrators, and librarians with her vision, 
wisdom, and practicality. Much of the cooper- 
ative spirit existing between public and school 
librcries. and an administrative framework 
enabling all school librarians in her state to 
do their best collectively and as individuals 
are evidence of her skill in working with di- 
vers® groups... .” 

Texas historian and author James M. Day, 
direetor of the state archives and a member of 
the Texas State Library staff, was awarded 
the C. S. Hammond Company Library 
Awerd ef $500 for his articles “dealing with 
historical cartography, exploration, and mili- 
tary history of Texas and the Southwest to 
prolessienal journals. . . . Mr. Day’s publica- 
tions, his continued efforts to expand the map 
collection of the Texas State Library, and his 
enthusiasm for map bibliography have done 
mueh to increase the use of maps and to make 
many people aware of their importance as 
well as ef the fascination of historical cartog- 
raphy.” 

The Joseph W. Lippincott Award of 
$100, given annually for distinguished ser- 
vice in the profession, was made to Mrs. 
Frances Clarke Sayers, formerly senior lec- 
turer in the School of Library Service and in 
Chidren’s Literature in the English Depart- 
ment of the University of California, Los An- 
geles. Mrs. Sayers was cited for her “long, 
rick, and distinguished career in library ser- 
vice and library education. Over the years 
Mrs. Sayers has given of herself and her in- 
comparable talents to the development of li- 
braries and librarians with special compe- 
tence in the vital and important aspect of li- 
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brary work with children and youth . . 
Frances Clarke Sayers has been a great and 
good force on campus, in community, and in 
librarianship nationally. As a speaker and 
writer, she has had wide and lasting influence. 
She is living proof that to be great in a 
profession one first must be a great human 
being.” The author of five children’s books, 
Mrs. Sayers is currently working on a biogra- 
phy of Anne Carroll Moore and has recently 
published a collection of speeches and essays, 
Summoned by Books (Viking). 

Mrs. Ida Kaplan Langman of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Joseph Leidy Laboratory 
of Biology was awarded the Eunice Rock- 
well Oberly Memorial Award for the best 
bibliography in the field of agriculture. Her 
excellent bibliography, “A Selected Guide to 
the Literature of the Flowering Plants of 
Mexico,” was published by the University of 
Pennsylvania Press in 1964. The biennial 
award is in honor of the late librarian of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Eunice Rockwell Oberly. 

The Scarecrow Press Award for Li- 
brary Literature was given to Roberta Bow- 
ler, retired assistant city librarian in charge of 
branches and personnel, Los Angeles Public 
Library, for editing Local Public Library Ad- 
ministration. The book, published by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association in 
1964, was cited as an outstanding centribu- 
tion to library literature by an American li- 
brarian. The citation comments that the book 
“stands out as especially valuable for its pre- 
sentation of a larger view of public library 
organization and orientation than is usually 
found in any single volume devoted to the 
subject.” 


Roberta Bowler, left; Eli M. Oboler, right. 
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* The PNLA Quarterly, a journal of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, has 
been named as winner of the H. W. Wilson | 
Library Periodical Award. Fli M. Oboler, 
university librarian, Idaho State University, 
Pocatello, is editor. “For almost 30 years, [the 
PNLA Quarterly| has exercised unprecedented 
leadership in four states and the province of | 
British Columbia. It is the conscience and 
voice of an energetic and exuberant associa- 
tion. Editorially vigorous, typographically 
straightforward and pleasing, it represents all 
areas of librarianship to the exclusion of 
none. Readers look to it for sincere inspira- 
tion, healthy criticism, and practical informa- 
tion. Few library periodicals so well reflect 
the vitality of the library profession. . . .” 
Books in several categories are honored 


each year by special awards. The John New- — 


bery Medal for the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American literature for children 
was awarded to Maia Wojciechowska for 
Shadow of a Bull, and Beni Montresor re- 
ceived the Randolph J. Caldecott Medal for 
the year’s most distinguished picture book for 
his illustrations of May I Bring a Friend? 
Both books are published by Atheneum Pub- 
lishers. 

The Laura Ingalls Wilder Award, given 
every five years for “substantial and lasting 
contributions to literature for children,” was 
made to Ruth Sawyer (Mrs. Albert C. Du- 
rand), renowned storyteller and author of 
books that have delighted generations of chil- 
dren. Many of her books were drawn from 
her interesting life and her close and delight- 
ful relationship in her girlhood with her Irish 
nurse who was adept in the ancient Irish art 
of storytelling. 

Rascal, a nonfiction book by Sterling 
North, was awarded the Aurianne Award of 
$200 for the best children’s book of 1963 on 
animal life which develops a humane attitude. 
The award was made at the 1965 Midwinter 





Ruth Sawyer, left; Helen E. Fry, right. 


Paul Public Library from 1937 until her re- 
tirement in 1956. The citation was presented 
for her books and bibliographies for the hos- 
pital and institution field, including “Munici- 
pal Hospital Service from the Public Library” 
in Hospital Library, and for her editing of a 
“Prison Library Handbook” and her frequent 
contributions to professional periodicals in 
the library field. 

Helen E. Fry, Fourth U.S. Army staff li- 
brarian, Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, was 
the first winner of the Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section Achievement Citation. 
She was honored for her outstanding service 
to her unit’s library program and to the over- 
all Army library program. The award will be 
presented annually to a member of the Armed 
Forces Librarians Section, Public Library As- 
sociation, who has made significant contribu- 
tions to the development of armed forces li- 
brary service or to an organization encourag- 
ing an interest in libraries and reading. 

The John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
for outstanding publicity are made to various 
types of libraries and to public libraries in 
different population groups. Citations were 
presented to the following. PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 
(population up to 25,000) Owatonna, Minne- 
sota, Public Library and Fremont, Michigan, 
Public Library; (population between 25,000 





Meeting for this story whose “strength is re- 
vealed in the motherless boy’s gentle philoso- 
phy: a humble reverence for animal life and 
all things in nature.” 


CITATIONS 


The AHIL Exceptional Service Award 
was won by Perrie Jones, librarian of the St. 


and 100,000) Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Public Li- 
‘brary and La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public Li- 
brary; (population between 100,000 and 
200,000) New Haven, Connecticut, Public Li- 
brary; (population between 200,000 and 
500,000) St. Paul Public Library and Prince 
(George’s County Memorial Library, Hy- 
‘attsville, Maryland; no award to a library 
serving over 500,000 population. ScHooL 
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LIBRARIES: Manchester, Georgia, High School 
and Instructional Materials Center of High- 
lime Public Schools, Seattle. COLLEGE AND 
Usiversity LIBRARIES: South Carolina State 
Cellege Library, Orangeburg, and United 
States Air Force Academy Library, Colorado. 
Aumer Forces Lisrartes: Clark Air Base Li- 
brary, 405th Combat Support Group, Philip- 
pimes; March Air Force Base Library, Cali- 
fonia Yokota-Johnson Air Base Libraries, 
441st Combat Support Group, Japan. 

‘The Margaret Mann Citation for out- 
standing professional achievement in catalog- 
inz and classification was awarded to Laura C. 
Celvin, Simmons College School of Library 
Seience, Boston. “Her book, Cataloging Sam- 
per, gives the most comprehensive picture of 
American cataloging practice. Her work on 
comm ttees, conferences, and in the classroom 
is characterized by a unique combination of 
sound scholarship, original thinking, stimu- 
leing enthusiasm, and personal charm.” 

Katharine G. Harris, reference services di- 
rector Detroit Public Library, received the 
Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation for distin- 
guished contributions to reference librarian- 
ship. She was commended “for her intelligent 
direct'on of reference services of the Detroit 
Public Library and her reference work in 
other libraries in Michigan, both public and 
celleg2; her inspired teaching and informed 
writing ...; her leadership in the Reference 
Services Division . . .; her experience and in- 
defatizable advocacy of cooperative efforts to 
impreve and expand reference services.” 

Trastee Citations went to Mrs. Henry 
Seffers of Holland, Michigan, and Jacob A. 
Meckstroth of Columbus, Ohio, for outstand- 
ing contributions as library trustees. Mrs. 
Seffens was cited “for her many years of ca- 
pable. enthusiastic, and dedicated work on be- 
half ef better libraries and library services, 
both n her own city and throughout the state 
cf Michigan, where she has been an inspira- 
tional and resourceful leader, giving gener- 
ously of her time and talents in helping other 
trustees to better serve their communities.” 
Mr. Meckstroth was cited “for continuous, 
dedicated, and effective service for more than 
thirty-five years in bringing fine libraries and 
library services to the citizens of Columbus, 
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Ohio, where he has given unstintingly of his 
time, energies, and talents and furnished dis- 
tinguished leadership as a trustee of that city’s 
public library.” 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Barbara Ellen Wunder, of the clerical divi- 
sion of the reference department, William 
Oxley Thompson Library, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is the recipient of the $1000 Library 
Binding Institute Scholarship, given an- 
nually to a worthy United States resident stu- 
dent to further his library education. Miss 
Wunder plans to work toward an MILS at the 
Graduate School of Librarianship, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

The 1965 Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship for study in children’s librarianship has 
been awarded to Mrs. Mary Ann Stevenson, 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, a specialist in televi- 
sion storytelling. She will attend the Horace 
H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of 
the University of Michigan during the fall. 

The ninth annual Grolier-Americana 
Scholarships in school librarianship have 
been awarded to the Department of Librarian- 
ship of Western Michigan University, a gradu- 
ate school, and the Department of Library 
Science of Illinois State University, an under- 
graduate program. Two $1000 scholarships 
are awarded each year for the professional 
education of school librarians, with the selec- 
tion of the students left to the discretion of 
the schools, which may use the scholarships 
to aid more than one student. 


SPECIAL GRANTS 


Mrs. Joan Allene Parmeter Wolan, li- 
brarian, Shady Grove Junior High School, 
Ambler, Pennsylvania, has received the E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award for advanced 
study in serving the needs of culturally de- 
prived children and youth. Her proposal, “The 
Role of the Library in Serving the Needs of 
the Culturally Deprived Child or Young Per- 
son,” is “planned to increase knowledge of use- 
ful methods of such library service and to lo- 
cate areas where it is most needed by the cul- 
turally disadvantaged [and] will lead to pub- 
lication of a book selection guide for the li- 
brarian facing these needs.” eee 
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LIBRARY 
TECHNOLOGY i 





by Gladys T. Piez 


DUPLICATORS FOR SALE 

LTP is offering libraries ten stencil duplicators 
(nine small and one full-size) at one-third of 
their list price plus packing charges and trans- 
portation costs from Chicago to destination. 

The nine small duplicators—Chiang Catalog 
Card Duplicator, Faith 7, Gem Postcard Dupli- 
cator, Library Cardmaster, Multistamp #3, Por- 
table Printer Model 60, Print-O-Matic A2R, 
Speed-O-Print Liberator 50, and Sure-Rite 
Model C5—were used in making the evaluation 
which appears in the May issue of Library 
Technology Reports. The tenth, a full-size ma- 


chine, is the Marr “Style” duplicator. Orders | 


should be sent to William P. Cole at ALA head- 
quarters who will honor the first valid ones re- 
ceived, 


PATENT ON THE WAY 

LTP has been told by its patent attorney that 
a patent is about to be issued on the reusable ship- 
ping container developed for LTP by Container 
Laboratories. Use-testing of these containers in 
libraries (October 1964 Bulletin) is producing 
many requests for information about where the 
containers can be purchased, and it is hoped 
that one or more of the library supply com- 
panies will be interested in bringing them to the 
library market. 


REPORT ON MULTIVOLUME CONTAINERS 


Results of LTP’s study of an improved pack- | 


aging system for multivolume interlibrary loan 
shipments (September 1964 Bulletin) have been 
received from the contractor and are being pre- 
pared for publication. Publication plans will be 
announced next month. 


ADHESIVE EVALUATIONS 


A report of the evaluation of a pressure-sensi- 
tive label of British manufacture, announced in 
the May Bulletin, has been received. The bond 
strength of the two sizes of the label tested proved 
to be substantially below minimum requirements 
for service. 

LTP is also having a laboratory test made of 





the bond strength of the label material used in 
the Library Journal Cards, Inc., kit. 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


The July issue of Library Technology Reports 
contains two market-availability surveys, one of 
microfilm readers and the ether of micro-opaque 
readers. No evaluations are given. There is also 
a report of the study of data processing equip- 
ment used in circulation control made by George 
Fry and Associates at University of California, 
Los Angeles, Harvard University. and the re- 
search library of the IBM Research Center in 
Yorktown Heights, N.Y. (February 1965 Bulle- 
tin). 

Planned for the September issue are an evalu- 
ation of the Federal microfilm reader-printer and 
a market-availability survey of book trucks. 

The following equipment is now being tested: 
two small stencil duplicators—the larger Chiang 
and the Weber Mini-Graph—and Keuffel and 
Esser’s electric eraser called Motoraser. Results 
will appear in an early issue of Library Tech- 
nology Reports. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE POLICY 


Alabama has been added to the states in 
which the Special Library Policy of the Hart- 
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fore Fire Insurance Company has been approved. 
This addition makes a total of 39 states and the 
District of Columbia which have approved the 
writing of the policy. coe 


News from 


the Divisions 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Libraries 
is erganizing a series of three regional seminars 
in cooperation with library schools, to assist state 
library consultants in their advisory services to 
urban and metropolitan libraries. Attendance is 
restricted to consultants selected by their states, 
and it is expected that each seminar will be 
limited to about twenty-five participants. 

The seminar for consultants from the western 
states was to be held at the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Librarianship at Berkeley on 
April 12-16, 1965. 

A second will be held in the fall of 1965, in 
coeperation with the University of Michigan 
Department of Library Science. Genevieve Casey, 
Miehigen state librarian, is chairman of the 
planning group. The states to be invited are Ala- 
bama, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisi- 
an_, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. 

The eastern seminar will include, in addition 
to the New England states, Delaware, Florida, 
Geergia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, North 
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Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. Nettie B. Taylor, director, 
Maryland Division of Library Extension, is serv- 
ing as chairman to organize this seminar. Final 
arrangements for cooperation with a library 
school are incomplete. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


REVISION IN BYLAWS 


Section 2 of Article III of the LAD Bylaws now 
reads: “Members of this Division may become 
members of its Sections. The member may affili- 
ate with two Sections of the Division without 
payment of additional dues. A charge of fifty 
cents per membership year will be made for 
membership in each additional section.” It has 
been recommended that the Bylaws be changed 
to read: “Members of this Division may become 
members of its Sections.” 

In accordance with the LAD Constitution, the 
proposed revision of the Bylaws has been ap- 
proved by the LAD Committee on Organization, 
the LAD Board of Directors, and the LAD mem- 
bership at the annual membership meeting (De- 
troit, July 5, 1965). coo 





A SHIPPING case for 
16mm motion picture 
films has been intro- 
duced by Vac-Form 
Plastics, Inc. It is 
claimed the case will 
last three times long- 
er than regular types 
and, because of light- 
ness, will cost less to ship. Vac-Form case is for 
single reels and is available in six standard sizes 
for 400’ to 2000’ reels. Stock color is slate gray, 
although special colors and logos can in some 
cases be formed into the mold. Prices are from 
$1.68 per unit to $3.20, depending on size and 
quantity. Further information is available from 
Vac-Form, 5301 Otto St., Rosemont, Ill. 





Bett & Howe u’s new microfiche camera is a 
planatary exposure machine that photographs 
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each piece of copy and then automatically and 


accurately advances to the next position. Maxi- — 


mum resolving capability is assured because all 
photography uses the optical center of the lens. 
The new camera makes image-to-image spacing 
uniform from each fiche to another by use of a 
predetermined and definitive stopping segment 
within the camera unit. An exclusive Selectron 
control compensates automatically for the docu- 
ment color, adjusting light intensity to guarantee 
high quality in the image. More information is 
available from Bell & Howell, Micro-Data Div., 
6800 McCormick Rd., Chicago. 
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ANOTHER 


Å SIGN-MAKING 
kit has been an- 
nounced by Co- 
lumbia Sign 
Equipment Co., 
Box 429, Co- 
lumbia, Pa. 
The kit consists 
of a series of 
coordinated 
templates with letters and numbers in a wide 
range of sizes and styles. The templates are used 
with a lettering guide tray, instant drying ink- 
stones, and applicator brush. Three sets of letters 
are from 14” to 3” and four sets of numbers from 
1” to 5”. Red, black, blue and yellow inkstones, 
guide tray, applicator brushes and complete in- 
structions are included. An additional template 
will be added if buyer states whether use is to 
be commercial or not. Price is $29.95 postpaid. 





* t * 


A verticaL Rod As- 
sembly (VRA) now 
permits adaptation of 
Detex Exit Control 
Lock for use with al- 
most every type of 
double door while 
controlling unauthor- 
ized use and retain- 
ing the door’s emer- 
gency exit status. The 
VRA is readily re- 
versible for use on 
either right- or left-handed applications and on 
all two-leaf outswinging emergency exits and in; 
terior doors. In most uses, VRA-equipped doors 
may be integrated into either an inside or out- 
side master key control system, according to the 
manufacturer. For complete information write 
Detex Corp., 76 Varick St., New York. coe 





| THE CALGARY PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARD 


Requires a 


LIBRARIAN (CATALOGUER)—to participate in, and direct 
subordinates, classifying books in the centralized cata- 
loguing and processing department. Applicants require 
professional training in Library Science from an accredited 


school, and at least 1 year of closely related experience. 


Applicants should submit detaiis of education, experi- 


ence, age, salary expected etc. to: 


Personnel Officer, 

c/o McDougal! School, 
412-7th St. S.W. 
Calgary, Alta. 





FREE LIBRARY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Opportunities 


ADULT BOOK SELECTION 
LIBRARIAN 
($8,125-$10,104) 

Will be responsible for a city-wide purchasing pro- 


gram of 1/2 million dollars. Requires 6 years’ experi- 
ence including 2 years’ in a supervisory capacity. 


ADULT SERVICES LIBRARIAN 
($7,453-$8,864) 


Will work with low reading levels on a city-wide 


basis. Requires 4 years’ experience including 2 years 
in a supervisory capacity. 


Other Immediate Appointments In: 
Adult + Young Adult + Children and Processing 


Salaries: 
With 5th year degree, $5,764-$6,015 


With 1 year experience, $6,015-$6,552 
With 3 years experience, $6,838-$7,782 
Liberal Fringe Benefits 
For Further Information Send Resumes To: 
MRS. JEAN C. DRAKE 


THE FREE LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA 


LOGAN SQUARE — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 19103 














FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals, current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889, Larg- 
est and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 
10063. 

OJT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indexes (Granger: Essay & General Litera- 
ture; Shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Speech; etc.) Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New 
Yor= 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stoeked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our uni- 
que Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 
02129. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Isa J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port 
Wasaington, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
subseriptions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & an- 
nual —$0. Annuals ’60, °61, ’62, °63, °64—$5 each. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

D@ yow need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grarse, Ul. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set mcluding labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 «ross-references, and 58 items of Supplementary 
Information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
foldes to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publish- 
ing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

JUST published. Slovenia’s Role in Yugoslav 
Econemy by professor Toussaint Hocevar, Keuka 
Colleze. A concise and up-to-date survey of the most 
industrialized of the Yugoslav republics. Comparison 
of Slsvenia’s population, national wealth, productiv- 
ity, and income to corresponding date for Yugoslavia 
as a whole. 62 pages, $1.50. Order from Euram 
Book:, Box 1159, Cleveland 44103. 
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NATIONAL Geographic Mag. Index, topical, alpha- 
betical, and chronological listing of all articles from 
1917 to date, coordinating all volume indexes. Mul- 
tiplies reference and visual value of your whole set. 
27th year of publication. Cloth, $4. Elmshaven Bind- 
ery, Saint Helena, Calif. 

SIGNS, nameplates, labels. Decals of all kinds. 
Badges, trophies, and plaques. Free sampies. Seton 
Corp., Dept. ALA, New Haven, Conn. 06515. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational epportuni- 
ties since 1952 includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
i rere Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
11222. 

UNIVERSITY of Ghana, Department of Library 
Studies. Applications are invited from professionally 
qualified graduates or Fellows of the Library Asso- 
ciation for senior lectureship or lectureship. The suc- 
cessful candidate will be required to teach either 
Library Administration or Cataloguing and Classi- 
fication or Book Production and prepare students for 
the BA (Library Studies) and the Postgraduate Di- 
ploma in Library Studies. Salary scales: senior lec- 
turer: £61,750 x 75 — £62,200 per annum; lecturer: 
£61,050 x 50 — £61,400 x 75 — £61,850; £61,900 
per annum. 20% addition for non-Ghanaians. Ap- 
pointments normally five years in the first instance 
but shorter periods of secondment will be considered. 
Further particulars and forms of application should 
be obtained from the Registrar, University of Ghana, 
P.O. Box 25, Legon, Accra, Ghana, or the Assistant 
Registrar, Ghana High Commission, Higher Educa- 
tion Section, 15 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, with 
whom applications (4 copies) should be lodged not 
later than July 31. 


east 
SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6790-$7200, pilus addi- 
tional 8% of the New York State retirement paid by 
the city. MLS from accredited library schoel plus 2 
years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth 
in circulation and book collection. Serves area with 
16,000 population 28 miles from Pittsburgh. Attrac- 
tively located and fully equipped new building with 
5000 square-foot floor area completed in 1962. Book 
collection 20,000. Annual circulation over 60,000. 
Starting salary $500 per month with increase within 
six months. Blue Cross coverage. Liberal paid vaca- 
tion. Excellent opportunity for qualified person. 
Degree of master of library science required. Some 
library experience desirable. Apply to: Thomas H. L. 
Foster, Treas., Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 
College Ave., Beaver, Pa. 15009. 

PHILADELPHIA. Temple University Library, an 
expanding university library with a new building 
nearing completion, seeks: 1) two senior catalogers 
with appropriate experience. Current salary range 
$6360-$7560. 2) An assistant head for its reference 
division with appropriate recent university library 
reference experience. Current salary range 
$7440-$9000. Beginning salaries are dependent upon 
experience. Further salary increases are dependent 
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upon experience. Further salary increases are ex- 
pected for 1965-66. Fifth-year degree from an ALA- 
accredited library school required. Apply: Office of 
the Director, Temple University Libraries, Philadel- 
phia 19122. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary range $6000-$8000. 
Suburban community of 40,000 near New York City. 
Responsibilities include public relations and supervi- 
sion of adult services. Civil service benefits, state 
pension, vacation. Requirements: library degree and 
3 years of suitable experience. Apply: Henry Thomas, 
Dir Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair Lawn, 


J; 

BRANCH librarian, head. Sr. II. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. Grad- 
uation from ALA-accredited library school, plus 4 
years experience. Salary $7945-$9685 plus 8% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., 
Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

JUNIOR librarian. Basically children’s work but 
opportunity for diversified experience. Salary $6000, 
usual benefits. MLS degree required. Apply James 
W. m, Dir., North Castle Public Library, Ar- 
monk, 


TWO professional positions to participate in ex- 


panding services of recently designated area library 
twenty minutes from New York City. New building 
program, liberal fringe benefits including paid hospi- 
talization and major medical coverage. Degree from 
ALA-accredited library school (prospective June 
graduates welcome), good health, U.S. citizenship 
required. 1) Senior librarian to assist in children’s 
department; salary range $6600-$8400 with annual 
increments of $360, minimum two years appropriate 
professional experience. Candidates with no experi- 
ence may be appointed to this position as junior li- 
brarian with salary range $6000-$7500. 2) Junior 
librarian to assist in reference and young adult de- 
partments; salary range $6000-$7500 with annual 
increments of $300, no experience required. Apply 
John D. Shine, Asst. Dir., Johnson Free Public Li- 
brary, Hackensack, N.J. 

YOUNG people’s librarian. Position open Septem- 
ber 1965. Outstanding residential suburb 16 miles 
from New York City. Salary range $5610 to $7530. 
Beginning salary according to experience. Degree 
from accredited library school required. Write Ruth 
P. Tubby, Dir., Public Library, 50 S. Fullerton Ave., 
Montclair, N.J. 07042. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children’s department. Abil- 
ity to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circulation 110,000, in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community, 144 hours from New York and Phil- 
adelphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Va- 
cation, social security, other benefits. Unusually at- 
tractive colonial building and good working condi- 
tions, congenial staff, cooperative Board. Apply to 
Mrs. John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
23 Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 

DARTMOUTH College Libraries. The following 
professional positions are open: reference assistant, 
documents assistant, and cataloger. Beginning salary 
$5800 up, dependent on background and experience. 
Fringe benefits: 6-week vacation, 16% TIAA after 
usual waiting period, group life insurance, paid 
major medical, tuition grants for children, location 
in a winter and summer resort area with excellent 
cultural and recreational facilities. Apply: Adelaide 


Lockhart, Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, N.H. 
HEART of ski country. New Hampshire commu- 
nity needs chief librarian. Progressive industrial city 
(population 14,000) looking for its first professional 
librarian. Opportunity to develop new services and 
promote the library in the community. Staff of four, 
and 1964 circulation nearly 60,000. Graduate of an 
accredited library school preferred. Salary up to 
$6000, dependent on qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Write Mrs. Howard Swain, Chmn., Fiske 
Free Library Trustees, 33 Prospect St., Claremont, 

N. H. 03743. 

COLLEGE librarians, wanted by September 1. En- 
rollment 1800 to 1900 in small, scenic northern 
Pennsylvania community within brief driving dis- 
tance of beautiful Finger Lakes area and the Corn- 
ing Glass cultural center. 37%-hour week, faculty 
status, retirement, sick leave, sabbatical. Extra sum- 
mer employment possible. Reference librarian: Need 
fifth-year ALA-school degree and preferably a 
master’s in a subject field, but a minimum of four 
years teaching or librarianship plus ten semester 
hours graduate work beyond the master’s. Salary 
range, depending on education and experience, 
$6580-$9260 on nine-month basis. Circulation 
librarian: Preferably under 40. Minimum LS degree 
(BS or MS), three years teaching or librarianship 
plus 15 hours graduate study. Salary $5680-$7610 
on nine-month basis, depending on preparation. 
Apply to Raleigh DePriest, Ln., State College, 
Mansfield, Pa. 

SENIOR librarian I. Salary range $6600 to $7920 
depending on experience. For special one-year project 
with central reference library, Newburgh Free Li- 
brary, Newburgh, New York, coordinating reference 
work for system libraries with the local staff and Ra- 
mapo Catskill Library System headquarters staff. In- 
cludes book selection. Requirements: 2 years of li- 
brary experience, 5th-year library degree. Exciting 
opportunity for person desiring change of job for a 
sabbatical leave. Usual staff benefits including 5% 
retirement plan. Apply Mrs. Eleanor C. Harris, Actg. 
Dir., Ramapo Catskill Library System, 619 North St., 
Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

ORDER librarian required by expanding liberal 
arts college in the heart of the Green Mountains. Li- 
brary degree and/or experience desirable. Apply to 
Librarian, Middlebury College Library, Middlebury, 
Vt. 05753 

ROBERT Frost country. Two positions. Community 
of 20,000, 12 miles north of Boston. 1) Head li- 
brarian. LS degree and administrative experience re- 
quired. 2) Reference librarian. LS degree and expe- 
rience desired. Retirement, vacation, sick leave and 
hospitalization plan. Salaries open. New building in 
planning stage. Please write William Diamon 
roars of Library Trustees, Public Library, Reading, 

ass. 

LIBRARY director for the publie library in an 
outstanding northern New Jersey community of 
17,000. MLS, eligibility for N.J. certification, and 
public library administrative experience are required. 
Residence in the area is desirable. Salary $7800 to 
$10,500. Kindly address application to Library Board 
of Trustees, Box B-345. 

SENIOR librarian. Experience in children’s work. 
Suburban library serving 12,500. Staff of eight. Cir- 
culation 1964: 88,000. New York City 25 miles. Sal- 
ary $5500-$6000. Write Director, Pequannock Town- 
ship Public Library, Pompton Plains, N.J. 

HEAD of technical processes for a regional library 
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cemer, A unique opportunity to participate in the 
possible development of a regional book catalog pro- 
graan which may be carried out from the headquar- 
ters library in Worcester. New $1.2 million main li- 
brary to be under construction in the fall. MLS and 
some experience required. $6250-$7250. Apply to 
Arthur Kissner, Ln, Public Library, Fitchburg, 
N m 






WODERN publie library under construction, to be 
finiched in November, needs librarian with ability 
and enthusiasm to develop and administer public li- 
brary prsgram for growing Connecticut coastal town 
of 36,000. Present library operating in crowded ren- 
ted quarters. Position now open. Salary commensu- 
rate wita professional background and experience. 
Wre Mrs, Margaret B. Zacher, Pres., Board of 
Treste Public Library, Waterford, Conn. 

REFERENCE librarian to fill position now open 
‘a she gublic library in suburban community of 
16,0. ILS, elegibility for N.J. certification, and 
pubie lisrary experience needed. Salary scale $6214 
7670. Write Administrator, Publie Library, Scot- 
land Rd. South Orange, N.J. 07079. Tel.: SO 2-0128. 

ASSISTANT director with responsibility for adult 
serv ces, Three-county system in college community 
ən Lake Champlain in Adirondack Mountains, prime 
summer and winter sports area, no air pollution, no 
congestion, 60 miles from Montreal. MSLS, 6 years 
protsssioaal experience required. Salary $7500 to 
$ 32-hour week, state pension, vacation, and 
heath benefits. Write Anthony F. Vecchio, Dir, 
Cliwon-FEssex-Franklin Library, Box 570, Platts- 
burgh, NY. 12902. 

SPLIT personality: to work half time in adult ser- 
vices priacipally on the ordering of new, old, and 
necessary books for a fast-growing collection; and 
alse to serve in the reference department helping 
adubs, e al (we have lots of als) find what they 
eant without you. Applicants must have library 
school degree, at least two years of public service, 
and read a few books—preferably good ones. For 
those interested in personal benefits, our salary range 
is €7420-$10,750, 25 days vacation, hospitalization 
plam. ete. ete., etc. Contact Thomas E. Dutelle, Dir., 
Pulide L brary, East Meadow, L.L, N.Y. 11554, 
SENIOR librarian I. General services $7500- 


















$900) with four yearly increments, This position 
requares supervision of staff in cataloging and 


interlibrary loan, In addition, it requires field work 
with 45 member libraries. 5th-year library degree 
and 2 yeers of appropriate experience required, Staff 
benefits melude 5% retirement plan. Highly desir- 
able locacion, 70 miles from New York City, within 
reacy of the Catskills. Apply Mrs. Eleanor C. 
mis, Actg. Dir, Ramapo Catskill Library System, 
€19 Norta St, Middletown, N.Y. 10940. 

LIBRARIAN. Mainland Regional H.S., Linwood, 
ala-y open. R. A. Oldis, Supt. 
SSISTANT to director. Excellent opportunity for 
y person to gain executive experience in the 
District Center Library at Pennsylvania’s state capi- 
tal. Varied administrative duties including main li- 
brary, sckool and county operations plus service to 
fifteen otEer libraries in the four-county district. Po- 
sition reeuires fifth-year degree, some experience, 
initietive, and desire to assume increasing duties in 
advaaced position. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, social 
secusity. Salary open. Apply to Daniel H. Healey, 
Pir, Public Library, Front & Walnut Sts., Harris- 
burg Pa. 

HEAD dibrarian. Clarkson College of Technology, 
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Potsdam, New York. New library buildiag sched- 
uled. Enrollment of 2000 in engineering, sciences, 
business, humanities, and social studies, Salary 
$12,000--$15,000. Preference to doctorate or near. 
Apply Dr. Lowell W. Herron, V-P, 

IN green Connecticut. 75 minutes from Grand Cen- 
tral, near universities, summer theaters, old country 
inns. Bridgeport on Long Island Sound. Fopulation 
156,900. Main library and six branches. Renovation 
and modern programs to be developed under new 
director. Beginning positions: cataloging, circula- 
tion, reference technology, and business. Salary: 
$5928-$6603 in 4 steps. One month vacation. Re- 
tirement. City pays Blue Cross, CMS, major medical. 
Required: graduation from an accredited library 
school and U.S. citizenship. Apply Douglas G. Reid, 
Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn. 06683, Tel: 
333-8551, Ext. 401. 

PUBLIC library director for coastal Maine com- 
munity of 24,000. Opportunity to plan and develop 
new public library system for city, Position: available 
immediately. $345,000 building project te start in 
September. Salary open. Require MS is library 
science from ALA-accredited library school. adminis- 
trative experience. Maine State retirement, social se- 
curity, liberal sick leave, and vacation benefits. Apply 
Bernal B. Allen, City, Mgr., 25 Cottage Rd., South 
Portland, Me. 

HIGH school librarian. Position open Sept. 1, 
1965. Central School System in Village of Waterville, 
New York, a community of 2500, fifteen miles from 
city of Utica, Area offers many cultural and recrea- 
tional advantages at all seasons. Salary range 
$5500-$8500. Appointment expected at #6009 or 
over, depending on preparation and experience. 
Degree from accredited library school preferred. 
Generous sick leave, health insurance, clerical help, 
and vacation time provided. Write to Swpervising 
Principal H. J. Lambrecht, Waterville Central 
School, Waterville, N.Y. 13480, or phone Area Code 
315, 841-4121. 

BEGINNING librarian, for a new liberal arts col- 
lege, now entering into its first junior year, Recent 
graduate of accredited library school preferred. Will 
be third member of professional library staff. Duties 
many and varied, beginning with cataloging but em- 
bracing all aspects of library service. A pleasant, 
90-acre campus, coeducational, just off the Merritt 
Parkway, Exit 47. Superior salary, fringe benefits, 
vacations, and working conditions. Apply to William 
Ready, Ln, Sacred Heart University, Bridgeport, 
Conn, 06604. Tel.: 203-372-6525, or weekends and 
evenings, 203-368-2392, 

PRINCETON University Library seeking science 
subject cataloger, Prefer some experience working in 
natural sciences. Reading knowledge of German and 
Russian helpful. Generous fringe benefits, mcluding 
TIAA annuity (university pays three-fourths), major 
medical, and life insurance, Salary is range 
$6000--$6500. Contact William S. Dix, Ln.. Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

FABULOUS expansion--adding 2d big «ir-condi- 
tioned building on Long Island's South Shore. We 
need an ambitious, heads-up senior librarian I to 
head busy bookmobile department, Salary 
$6600-$8184. Master’s in library science and 2 years 
experience required. 7-hour day, 5 day week. 24 
working days paid ation, cumulative paid sick 
leave, health, and retirement plans. Reading com- 
munity of 58,000, staf of 70; 35 miles from New 
York City. Write or phone: Howard A. Vernon, 
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Public Library, 523 Central Ave, Massapequa, N.Y. 
11758. Tel: 516-PY 8-4607. 

INDEXERS for Wilson publications. Liberal arts 
background. Library school degree. Must be inter- 
ested in cataloging. 5-day, 35-hour week, ALA pension 
stem, hospitalization, vacation, many other benefits. 
lary range $6180-+ depending on experience. H. 
W. Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New York 10452. 

LIBRARY director. New Jersey certification. Civil 
Service. Suburban community of 30,000. Salary open. 
Apply to Dr. Robert Fleischer, 149 Chestnut St, 
Nutley, NJ. 

PRINCETON University Library seeking biology- 
geology librarian with major in geology or paleontol- 
ogy; minor in biology helpful. Library experience 
and reference subject work desirable. Prefer reading 
knowledge of French and German. Generous fringe 
benefits, including TIAA annuity (university pays 
three-fourths), major medical, and life insurance. 
Salary in range $6500-$7000. Contact William S. 
Dix, En, Princeton, N.J. 

CHILDREN'S Librarian to head attractive 3-room 
children’s department in rapidly growing community, 





16,000 population, 8 minutes from Hartford. Capable | 


assistants, month’s vacation, liberal fringe benefits, 
BS in LS from an accredited library school, plus 2 
years experience in children’s work. Salary 
$5800-$6200, depending on experience. Personal in- 
terview essential. Write Mary Falt, Ln, Welles-Tur- 
ner Memorial Library, Glastonbury, Conn. 06033. 

START your career in a fast-growing active li- 
brary on Long Island's friendly South Shore. We 
need 3 junior librarians: children’s librarian, assis- 
tant reference librarian, and assistant children’s li- 
brarian for a brand-new air-conditioned building. 
Salaries $6200-$7400. Master's degree in library 
science required. 7-hour day, 5-day week, 24 working 
days paid vacation, cumulative paid sick leave, 
health, and retirement plans, Reading community of 
58,000, staff of 70; 35 miles from New York City. 
Write or phone: Howard A. Vernon, Public Library, 
523 Central Ave., Massapequa, N.Y. 11758. Tel: 
516-PY 8-4607, 

DIRECTOR of libraries. Progressive, first-class 
township situated in suburbs of Philadelphia, is un- 
dertaking development of broad new library system 
to assure needed library services and facilities for its 
65,000 residents. Excellent opportunity to shape new 
program for talented individual with extensive li- 
brary administrative experience. Will plan, develop, 
and direct system. Includes coordinating services of 
existing libraries in area with new municipal pro- 
gram. Pleasant residential community with full aca- 
demic and cultural life. Send complete resume, refer- 
ences and salary requirements to: Fred F, Schaefer, 
Twnp. Mgr. Abington Township, 1176 Old York 
Rd, Abington, Pa. 19001, 

LIBRARY director | to administer well-equipped 
village library in beautiful Finger Lakes area. Bldg. 
houses active and progressive HQ for two of the five 
counties in the Pioneer Library System with HQ in 
Rochester, About 25,000 vols., 90,000 circulation; ex- 
cellent audio-visual and reference collection; new 
Youth Room added in %64. Salary $5800-$7000 de- 
pending on experience; two years required, more ad- 
visable, with graduate library degree. Usual fringe 
benefits. Apply to Glenn A. Stell, Pres., Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N.Y. 14513 

DIRECTOR. Crandall Library, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Central Reference Library of the Southern Adiron- 
daek Library System. Circulation 138,000, Located in 





city of 18,000, chartered area of 37,000 population. 
Excellent summer and winter sports, adjacent to 
Adirondacks—several colleges nearby. Member 
S. Retirement System. Öne menth’s vacation. 
Pleasant, attractive building. Reply to Mrs. A. E 
Van Wirt, Pres., Trustees, Crandall Library. Salary 
$7000-$8000 depending on experience. 

DIRECTOR for outstanding small library in south 
Jersey. 9 miles from Philadelphia, 1 hour from Jersey 
shore. 1f you are interested in quality service io a 
literate public of 14,000, if you can lead an experi 
enced professional staff, ¿/ you can develop a building 
program, and plan for a decade's growth, this is your 
opportunity to try your creative abilities. 1965 budget, 
$63,000; 1966 near $75,000. 24 days vacation, 9 paid 
holidays, noncontributing retirement plan, MSLS, 
solid experience, administrative ability required. Be- 
ginning salary $7500 (more for outstanding person). 
Send resume to Director, Free Library, 16 E. Main St., 
Moorestown, N.J. 08057. 

PUBLIC library consultant openings. State Library, 
Library Extension Division, New York State Educa- 
tion Department. Enter a field of expanding oppor- 
tunities under the federal Library Services and Con- 
struction Act. Be part of a team of consultants guid- 
ing federal library services projects, giving advisory 
assistance to librarians and trustees, and performing 
field work with library systems. Possession of or eligi- 
bility for New York State professional librarian’s 
certificate, bachelor’s degree, and one year of gradu- 
ate library school, three years of professional library 
experience, including one year in administrative po- 
sition. Starting salary $9198. Excellent retirement 
plan, health insurance, social security, and other 
employee benefits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, 
State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 12224. 

DIRECTOR of library. Small, excellent quality 4- 
year liberal arts college 90 miles north of New York 
City in Hudson Valley. Emphasis on the arts and 








. creative writing, as well as sciences and humanities. 


Salary open, many fringe benefits. Faculty status for 
director, teaching possible if qualified. Apply by 
resume (academic and library experience) to: Dean 


: Harold Hodgkinson, Bard College, Annandale-on- 


Hudson, N.Y. 12504, 

ASSISTANT director to manage well-developed 
reference dept. at new suburban library near Amhurst, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and area colleges in heart of 
region of 450,000 pop. Salary open for library science 
degree with professional experience. Book selection, 
work with young adults, assist head with administra- 
tive duties, coordinate with regional system. Full 
benefits. Apply Mrs. Ruth Peck, 44 Thomas Dr., West 
Springfield, Mass. 01089. 

SENIOR cataloger. Cataloging art objects and op- 
portunity to move into senior supervisory position. Li- 
brary degree, background in history of fine arts, 
foreign languages required. Apply: Jessie Morrow, 
Pers. Supv., Metropolitan Museum of Art, 82d St. & 

Ave., New York 10028. 





southeast 
ASSISTANT librarian, liberal arts college with en- 
rollment of 900. Beautiful new library building Joca- 
ted 50 miles southwest of Pittsburgh. Take charge of 
acquisitions, supervise cataloging, assist with book 
selection. Salary open. Apply: B. R. Weimer, 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va. 
CITY of Jacksonville, Florida, has vacancies for 
professional librarians requiring bachelor’s or 
master’s degree in library science from an ALA-ac- 
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credited. library school; under 45 years old. Nonresi- 
demts may apply, may take exam, in that area to 
quelify and be interviewed before relinquishing pres- 
ent pesition, Grade HI, branch librarians, 
$6439-$°0560 annually; Grade I librarian, adult as- 
sistant, $6000 annually. Write 1201 City Hall or Di- 
recor of Libraries, 101 E. Adams St., advising age, 
education, and experience as professional librarian. 

TWO positions: children’s librarian and adult li- 
brerian. MSLS and experience required. Salary 
$6800--$7500. Liberal leaves, professional allow- 
ances, dleasant location just outside Washington, 
D.C. metropolitan area. Rapidly growing 3-county 
library system. Write to Mrs. Natalie Tsonev, Adm., 
Sowthera Maryland Regional Library Association, 
narctown, Md. 

SRAWCH librarian for established branch in well- 
read cammunity. Located near Washington, D.C, Ex- 
cellent book collection. Opportunity to further de- 
velop library services. Library degree and experience 
recuiree. Beginning salary $6700 with two years ex- 
perience, Liberal annual and sick leave, retirement, 
sovial security, hospitalization. Apply Personnel 
Officer, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
6582 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

LIBRARY cataloger, full charge of processing, for 
ge in suburban Baltimore. Fifth-year degree re 
quired, experience preferred. LC classification, Fac- 
uly raak and salary according to qualifications and 
exoerieace, Minimum $7200. Apply by letter to Dean 
Peal E. Johnson, Catonsville Community College, 
Catonsville, Md. 21228. 

PRO LESSING chief. To revamp entire depart- 
ment, iacluding ordering, receiving, cataloging, book 
preparation, and repair. Book and periodical budget 
approx. $90,000 per year. Library degree required. 
Five years of post-graduate experience including 
three years in the processing department of a large 
public ibrary or as head of processing in a medium- 
sived public library. Knowledge of contemporary 
trends in processing desirable. Initial salary $9000, 
foar weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, so- 
ci] security, Apply Christopher B. Devan, Dir., Wil- 
nvingtoa Institute Free Library, 10th & Market Sts., 
Wilmington, Del. 19801, 

TWC positions open: cataloger, reference li 
éxarian, Yifth-year degree from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school required. Beginning salary: 
$5540--87032 depending on experience. Apply to: 
Frank €. Shirk, L. Dir., Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Macksburg, Va. 24061. 

LIBRARIAN. Salary $7200. Head of boys’ and 
girls’ cepartment of large area library opened last 
year. Three years experience as children’s librarian in 
a publ library plus library degree required, Usual 
fenge benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, Prince 
George’s County Memorial Library, 6532 Adelphi 
Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

POS: TION open for assistant librarian as cata- 
leger and general assistant for small liberal arts col- 
lege. LS degree required. Usual benefits. Salary 
oven. Sive age, education, training, experience, and 
referermes in first letter. Apply Librarian, College of 
Caarleston Library, Charleston, S.C. 29401. 

LIBRARIAN: Handley Library (30,000 volumes), 
Winchester, Virginia. Position is open now. Salary, 
$000 to $9000. MA required. Contact Charles H 
Duck, “hmn., Handley Library Board, 514 Amherst 
Sx, Winchester, Va, 

CHILDREN’S librarian to initiate active program. 
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Major responsibility for book selection, storytelling 
and all department activities. 40-hour week. Fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Send resume to Wayne Baker, 
Dir., Public Library, Owensboro, Ky. 4230. 

LIBRARIAN-—for classification of both printed 
and nonprinted instructional media in central pro- 
cessing center. Requires master’s in library science 
and experience. Salary range $6747-$8539 (12. 
months). Write to Supporting Services Personnel, 
Lincoln Center, Montgomery County Public Schools, 
Rockville, Md. 

HEAD librarian: progressive community of 50,000, 
on threshold of library expansion progrum. Salary 
open. Blue Cross, annual leave for career enrich- 
ment. Write David Brodie, Board of Trustees, Car- 
negie Free Public Library, Owensboro, Ky. 42302. 

FAIRFAX County Public Libraries. A fast-growing 
county library system in metropolitan Washington, 
D.C., has merit system, social security, county retire- 
ment, life insurance, hospitalization, majer medical, 
annual and sick leave, 40-hour week. Positions open 
require fifth-year degree from accredited library 
school. Librarian, salary range $6060~$7728, reference 
librarian and children’s librarian for air-eonditioned 
branch libraries. Principal librarian, salary range 
$7356-$9384. Supervisor of reference services, head- 
quarters library (newly established position); three 
years of increasingly responsible pro 
ence, with at least one year in the speci 
ment. 








midwest 
EDEN Theological Seminary Library seeking ex- 
perienced cataloger with MLS or MSLS degree. 
Knowledge of German helpful but not mandatory. 
37%4-hour week, One month vacation, liberal sick 
leave, pension plan. Salary negotiable. Write Rev. 
W. R. Mehl, Lo., 475 E. Lockwood Ave., Webster 
Groves, Mo. 63119. 

CHILDREN'S librarian needed for a growing, pro- 
gressive suburban community, 15 miles west of Chi- 
cago at the “Gateway to the Tollroads.” New air- 
conditioned building ready June 1965, Experience 
desirable but not essential. LS degree required. Send 
reume to: Librarian, Public Library, Westchester, 

] 


INTERESTED in public relations? Like to write, 
get out in the community? This librarian II position 
is a chance and a challenge-—work with a congenial 
staff in a job that allows for growth, Salary range 
$5976-$7624. Beginning salary dependent upon ex- 
perience. Minimum experience two years. 22 days 
vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin retirement plan, 
health insurance provided. Place: Kenosha, Wiscon- 
sin, on the shores of Lake Michigan, about 35 miles 
south of Milwaukee, 50 miles north ef Chicago. 
Apply: Rose Mosigian, Asst. Ln., Gilbert M. Sim- 
mons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 

BRANCH librarian to head central library. Fifth- 
year library school degree. Salary $5808 to $7403 in 
five annual steps. Apply Eudocia Stratton, Jackson 
County Library, 1400 North West Ave, Jackson, 
Mich. 

SEVERAL positions at administrative and junior 
administrative levels are open at Notre Dame due to- 
expanded library services in the new $10 million Me- 
morial Library as follows: mathematics end comput- 


‘ing science research librarian, Grade I, $6244 mini- 


mum. Assistant head, humanities department, assis- 
tant head, acquisitions department, assistant head, 
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general science department, assistant head, social 
sciences and business administration department, all 
are Grade III $6500 minimum. Also, head, circula- 
tion department, Grade IV, $7500; head, social 
sciences and business administration department, 
$8000 minimum; curator, rare book room, $8000 
minimum. Faculty status, TIAA, social security, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, major medical disability. Further 
' details upon application. Apply Director of Li- 
braries, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
OPPORTUNITY for a librarian I] with a knowl- 
edge of work with children and children’s books. 
Very active library with an excellent children’s col- 
lection. Library situated on the shores of Lake St. 
Clair, 20 minutes from downtown Detroit by express- 
way. Recreational and cultural advantages handy. 2 
weeks vacation, 12 days cumulative sick leave, social 
security, retirement, insurance partially paid, Blue 
Cross. paid in total after probation, longevity. MLS 
required, some experience preferred. $6361 to $7207 
with experience; $5255 to $5904 without experience. 
Civil ‘service requirements must be met; residence 
required, Contact Mrs. Virginia MacHarg, Ln., 22500 
Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair Shores, Mich. 48081. 
HEAD, catalog & order dept., librarian HI, Work 
in. new air-conditioned main library building, super- 
vising ten full-time staff, and assisting with cata- 
loging and book selection. Budget for books, films, 
records, and periodicals $58,000; approximately 
14,000 additions processed annually. Fifth-year LS 
degree and minimum 4 years cataloging experience 
required. Salary $6840-$8700, Salary can start above 
‘minimum, depending upon additional experience and 
qualifications. Fringe benefits: 4 weeks vacation, lib- 
eral sick leave, state retirement fund, social security, 


credit union, partially paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield. | 


Write Roger B. Francis, Dir., Public Library, 122 W. 
Wayne St, South Bend, Ind. 46601. 

REFERENCE position open. Rapidly growing col- 
lege library serving Flint College of the University 


of Michigan and Flint Community Junior College. | 


New air-conditioned building, the usual benefits, 
plus excellent professional opportunities. Salary 
$6150-$7438, 5Sth-year library school graduate re- 
quired. Apply: James W. Pirie, Ln., Charles Stewart 
Mott Library, Flint, Mich. 48503. 

CLINTON Community College—-Aead librarian. A 
new building for a twenty-year-old college in pros 
gressive city of 35,000. Apply Superintendent of 
Schools, P.O. Box 110, Clinton, Iowa. 

MEDICAL librarian to take full charge of ex- 
panding medical college library program at 
Presbyterian~St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago. Locat- 
ed in renowned West Side Medical Center, affiliated 
with University of [linois, totally oriented to medi- 
eal education and research, we need fully qualified 
and experienced librarian to succeed retiring incum- 
bent. This is a well-paid career position, Write fully 
to Norman A. Brady, Exec, V-P, 1753 W. Congress 
Pkwy., Chicago 60612. 

CHILDREN’S Librarian: position open in library 
in western suburb of Cleveland, Children’s section in 
new, air-conditioned quarters. Full responsibility, op- 
portunity to develop program. Library degree prefer- 
red. Salary open. Apply Kathleen Carnall, Ln., Por- 
ter Public Library, 27059 Center Ridge Rd., West- 
lake, Ohio. 

BRILLIANT beginners, MA degrees, to work in a 
rapidly expanding Michigan State Library; unlim- 
ited opportunity. Positions also for public library 


consultant, school library consultant, public informa- 
tion specialist, director of recruiting, book selection 
coordinator, head of Michigan reference section, di- 
rector of Upper Peninsula Branch Library. All posi- 
tions in Lansing except director of Upper Peninsula 
Branch, which is in Escanaba. Salaries for most po 
sitions $7370-$10,293; starting salary depends upon 
experience, Write to Mrs. Ruth Frame, Michigan 
State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave.. Lansing. 

TWO positions. 1) Assistant librarian with degree: 
and experience. Major responsibility: reader services. 
Salary range, $7500-$9000. 2) Assistant Cataloger, 
will consider persons having experience without 
degree. Salary to $7500. Benefits: 714% TIAA retire 
ment contribution, insurance, § weeks vacation. Con- 
as Edward Heintz, La., Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio 

CATALOGER to head academic cataloging de- 
partment of two other professionals, three clericals, 
and student assistants. Volumes added last year, 
12,500, including 7500 titles, Rapidly increasing 
book budget assures continued growth. Duties im- 
clude cataloging and classification of materials in 
English and in foreign languages, supervision of 
staff, and revision of work done by assistants. Expe 
rience in an academic library working with Dewey 
Decimal Classification necessary. Knowledge of LE 
Classification desirable. Applicant should be able to 
cope with increasing work load and be receptive to 
new ideas and methods. Salary depends on 
qualification, Contact: Librarian, University of 
Akron (Ohio) 44304. 

LIBRARIAN I. Vacancies in branches with ew- 
phasis on adult or children’s book selection. Oppor- 
tunity for future promotions in a broad program of 
library services. A $3 million Henry Ford Memorial 
Library being added to new Civic Center. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Salary $6101 to $6722, Send resume 
to Personnel Department, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 


48126. 

ASSISTANT  cataloger, Muskingum College. 
United Presbyterian liberal arts college of 1350 stu- 
dents. Present holdings 80,000 volumes; acquisitions 
of 10,000 volumes annually. Staff composed of 5 
professionals, 3 nonprofessionals, plus ample student 
assistance. Opening September 1, salary $6000-$7500, 
MLS degree or equivalent. 1-month vacation plus 42 of 
all regularly scheduled academic vacations. Faculty 
status, TIAA, major medical, and other group benefits, 
Apply Walter D. Morrill, Coll. Ln. Muskingum Col- 
lege, New Concord, Ohio 43762, 

HEAD librarian, Chicago suburban public library. 
Library degree, experience required. Collection of 
23,000 volumes, book budget $20,000 plus. Library 
established 10 years; expanding, book-conscious 
community; population 15,000. Four weeks vacation, 
municipal pension plan, other benefits. Starting sal- 
ary $7500. Write Mrs. Lloyd Shone, Library Beard 
Secy., 1216 Daryl Lane, Northbrook, TL 60062, 

CAREERS for young and ambitious library school 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
midwestern town. Medical library assistant, under- 
graduate work in science, $7350; library administra- 
tive assistant, man with varied experience in re- 
search libraries to be responsible for hiring students, 
shipping department, building maintenance, etta 
$9350. Faculty status, TIAA (5% plan), social se- 
curity, Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Apply: Director, 
University of Towa Libraries, lewa City, Iowa 52240. 

TWO positions. Librarian TI, first assistant, Gen- 
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erai Reference Department. Minimum of two years 
experienze, Librarian ll, first assistant, Business and 
Indastry Department. Minimum of two years experi- 
ence. Beginning salary from $7488-$8208, depending 
upea experience, Annual increments to $8976. Library 
degree required. Payment of $144 on health insur- 
ance. 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave, good 
retiremeat plan. Main library located in cultural 


in charze of 13 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
Stheyear degree and 5 years of appropriate experi- 
ence recuired. Salary starts at $7943 or $8333, de- 
perding on experience, and goes to $10,127 in 5 
yearly sseps. Children’s librarian (Librarian II) a 
sialis: in promoting books with children. 5th-year 
degree and 3 years of appropriate experience re- 
quired. Salary starts at $6864 to $7202, depending on 
experience, and goes to $8749 in 5 yearly steps. 
Brench Vibrarian (Librarian I) to develop a branch 
library. Sth-year degree required and 2 years of ex- 
pemence desirable. Salary starts at $6229 to $6539, 
dependiag on experience, and goes to $7943 in 5 
yearly s:eps. Genesee County Library serves 150,000 
peaple in urban area around Flint, Michigan. 
Bexefits for all positions include: retirement, health 
ané life insurance, and social security. Apply to: 
Dorothy Olmstead, G-4195 W. Pasadena, Flint, Mich. 
485)4. 

MEAD of extension services needed immediately to 
hewd Extension Department, presently serving Win- 
nesago County and operating the city bookmobile, 
with possibility of multicounty expansion. Good op- 
portunity to try out ideas, $6708-$8148 in four 
steps, 12 working days sick leave cumulative to 90, 1 
month vacation, Wisconsin retirement plus social se- 
curity, hospitalization and life insurance. MLS 
decree -equired. If you are a dynamo with endless 
encrgy and a pioneering spirit who enjoys a chal- 
lerze—his is the position for you. Send resume of 
qualificetions and references to Leonard B. Archer, 
Jr.. Dir, Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 54901, 

REFERENCE librarian (to act also as assistant 
librariam) for public library serving a community 
of 28,000 northwest of Chicago. Also, cataloger. Both 
positions require 5th-year library degree. Apply, 
sending, full data and references, to Mrs. R. E 
Schlemmer, Ln., Public Library, Mount Prospect, Ill 

CATALOG librarian for expanding university li- 
brary. Supervisory position under direction of tech- 
nisal services librarian. Open September 1, 1965. Col- 
leetions serve ten colleges and are varied on both 
undergraduate and graduate levels. $1,700,000 expan- 
sien of main library now in progress; cataloging op- 
eration will be relocated in new modern area in early 
swnmer 1966. Benefits include group life and medical 
insurance, TIAA, one month vacation, sick leave, 
faculty status. MLS degree or equivalent required; 
seme experience preferable. Beginning salary range 
$6900-96500. Apply Dr. J. Elias Jones, Dir. of Ls. 
Drake “Jniversity, Des Moines 50311. 

WANTED. Several librarians for reorganized staff. 
Deputy librarian. Male preferred. Must know some- 
thing about computers, work with architects on new 
building. Run library under general direction. $9000- 
$99,000 to start. Assistant librarian for technical ser- 
vices, Levelop computer book catalog. Supervise exist- 
ing coraputer serials, up-date system. $7500-$8500 to 
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start. Research assistant in machine methods. To ex- 
periment with use of computers for library eperations 
and for storage and retrieval of scientific information. 
Possibility of obtaining higher degree in this field 
while working. $8000-$8500 to start. Circulation head. 
To run loan desk and stacks and to answer simple 
reference questions. $6000 to start. Write io Estelle 
Brodman, Ln, Washington University School of 
Medicine Library, 4580 Scott Ave., St. Logis 63110. 

HEAD of children’s department. Serving a city of 
50,000 within easy access to the cultural centers of 
Lansing, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. year li- 
brary school degree required. Starting salary $6454. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
pitalization. Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir., Pub- 
lic Library, Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

HEAD Librarian. Sth-year degree. Salary $8150- 
$8750, depending upcn experience. Paid hospitaliza- 
tion, insurance, social security, retirement. 12 days 
sick leave, 2-week vacation, plus paid holidays, lon- 
gevity. Recreational and cultural advantages of a 
large city and Lake St. Clair handy. Apply Director 
of Personnel, City Hall, 23200 Gratiot ave., East 
Detroit. 

LIBRARY director for medical library. Two-year- 
old, 520-bed, ultra-modern hospital. Degree required 
and knowledge of medical terminology preferred. Sal- 
ary commensurate with education and experience. 
Send resume to Personnel Director, Research Hos- 
pital and Medical Center, Meyer Blvd. at Prospect, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Py 


mountain plains 


CHALLENGING position as director of tri-county 
system serving area of 27,000 square miles and popu- 
lation of 17,000 threugh 7 deposit stations. Super- 
vises headquarters staff and station personnel, re- 
sponsible for general program development. Salary 
$7500. Fifth-year degree preferred. Contact Mrs. 
Harry M. Gallagher, Box 752, Elko, Nev. 

AN energetic, professional district library supervi- 
sor for public schools of Greeley, Colorado, Begin- 
ning salary range $7500-$8500, depending on 
qualifications. Requires MLS from accredited library 
school, 4 years experience in public schoo! libraries, 
preferably in elementary, junior high, and senior 
high (administrative experience is desirable). Male 
preferred between 25-45 years old. Occupancy of 
new Library Center this summer. Tuition wavers 
available to CSC. Send resume, transcripts, and 
credentials to Dr. LeRoy Hipkins, Schoe] District 
No. 6, 811 15th Sz, Greeley, Colo, 80531. Tel: 
303-352-1543. 

CATALOG librarian: to head section. LS degree, 
experience required. Faculty status, tp fringe 
benefits, 3 weeks vacation. Salary open. Available 
Sept. 1. Apply Virginia Wilcox, Ln., Colorado School 
of Mines, Golden 80401. 

CATALOGERS for University of Utah braries in 
Salt Lake City. Collection of 1,000,000 pieces to be 
moved into new $6,500,000 building in 1°67. Salary 
$6000-$6600, faculty rank of instructor. Blue Cross~ 
Blue Shield, major medical, TIAA-CREF retirement 
plan, one month annual vacation, sabbatical leave 
every three years. Submit personal resume to Ralph 
D. Thomson, Dir. of Ls., University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City 84112. 


southwest 


WHY wait until you retire to come to South Texas? 
Texas A & I College is now accepting applications 
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for new staff positions in reference and cataloging. 
4300 students in a rapidly expanding college. Year- 
around semitropical climate. Near the Gulf, Padre 
Island; boating, surfing, fishing. 2-hour drive to 
Mexican border, 40 minutes to Corpus Christi. Apply 
Patrick Barkey, Ln, Texas A & I College, 
Kingsville. 
STEPHEN F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, 
, Texas, has five new positions open September 1965. 
Each requires library degree. Technical processes 
head and Ist assistant cataloger require experience. 
Assistant technical processes, 2d assistant cataloger, 
assistant reference-documents, no experience. Salary 
range $6000 up depending on qualifications and ex- 
perience. Twelve months, 40-hour week, group insur- 
ance, teacher retirement, social security. Apply Mil- 
dred Wyatt, Ln. 

HEAD Ubrarian for rapidly growing public library 
in Fort Worth-Dallas area (Arlington, Texas). Li- 
brary degree and experience required. Salary range, 
$5796-$7764. Starting pay dependent upon 


‘qualifications. Usual fringe benefits. Write Personnel ; 


Director, P.O. Box 231, Arlington, Tex. 76011. 
ASSISTANT administrator (Librarian IV) of 


leading southern public library, Starting salary $585. 


Civil service. Written examination. Jefferson Parish 
Louisiana (adjoing New Orleans). Assistant adminis- 
trator’s position is responsible professional library 
work. Involves supervision of operations of headquar- 
ters, 13 branches, and 4 bookmobiles. Requires 
degree in library science plus 3 years of professional 
library experience in a large library, including at 
least 2 years of responsible supervisorial experience. 
Requires ability to drive library automobile, U.S, cit- 
izenship, and Jefferson Parish residency within 6 
months. Arrangements for out-of-town testing will be 
made after application is approved. Personnel Dept. 
to determine validity of degree for admission to the 


examination. Submit applications to Domenic A. Al: 


bano, Pers. Dept. Dir, Room 818, New Courthouse, 
Gretna, La. 70053. 

HEAD librarian for Kansas’ first Regional Li- 
brary. Two-county area includes 1 bookmobile, 3 
branches, and the wish to establish other branches. 
Headquarters is located in St. Marys, a friendly 
farming community, within 50 miles of two large 
state universities, 20 miles of Tuttle Creek Dam, and 
90 miles of Kansas City. If you have a MSLS degree, 
experience and want a friendly, attractive place to 
work; if you want to work for a helpful, working 
board; if you are interested in advancing profes- 
sionally; if you are interested in a top salary, de- 
pending upon experience and qualifications, this job 
is fer you! O. F. Maskil, Bd. Pres., Westmoreland, 
Kan. 

ASSISTANT administrator (Librarian IV) of 
leading southern public library, Starting salary $585. 
Civil service. Written examination. Jefferson Parish, 
Louisiana (adjoins New Orleans). Assistant admin- 
istrator’s position is responsible professional library 
work. Involve supervsion of operations of headquar- 
ters, 13 branches, and 4 bookmobiles. Requires de- 
gree in library science plus 3 years of professional 
library experience in a large library, including at 
least 2 years of responsible supervisorial experience. 
Requires ability to drive library automobile, U.S, 
citizenship, and Jefferson Parish residency within 6 
months. Arrangements for out-of-town testing will 
be made after application is approved. Personnel 
Dept. to determine validity of degree for admission 
to the examination. Submit applications to Domenic 


A. Albano, Pers. Dept. Dir, Room 818, New Court- 
house, Gretna, La. 70053. 

RICE University, Houston, Texas, seeks head of 
circulation, male preferred, managerial ability neces 
sary, Opportunity to work with automated 3 
Salary $7500 to start. Also cataloger, academic 
perience preferred, to work and supervise assiste 
in monographs, especially n.p.’s, Salary $6500 to start, 
Please write Hardin Craig, Ln. 








pacific northwest 
PUBLIC Library, Pasco, Washington. Head librarian 
wanted. A growing agricultural and industrial city in 
southeastern Washington. Excellent weather and liv. 
ing conditions. New library building. Salary $6500 te 
$7200, Please give supervisory and administrative ex: 
perience. Apply A. A. Allen, Pasco Library Board, 

UNIVERSITY library, Pacific Northwest, has new 
position for technical services assistant available July 
1. Excellent opportunity for young person to obtain 
valuable technical service experience under able sw 
pervision in a rapidly growing department. Modern 
functional library of half-million volumes, changing 
to LC classification. Beginning salary $6000 or pos- 
sibly more. New air-conditioned building. Ideal loca» 
tion, splendid working conditions, one-month vaca: 
tion, excellent medical retirement, and other fringe 
benefits. Write B-344. 

OREGON needs three consultants: one with gen» 
eral public library experience, one who has worked 
with children and young adults in a public library, 
and one experienced in library architecture and con- 
struction including public libraries. Graduation from 
an accredited library school followed by four years 
professional experience is required for this 
classification. Salary range is $7350-$8040, Head- 
quarters located an hour from ocean, mountains, 
lakes, and the city of Portland. Write State Library, 
Salem, Ore. 

CHIEF librarian for public library in a city of 
60,000 which has excellent climate, two colleges, and 
many cultural and recreational facilities. Needs to 
promote reading and wider area of service. Require- 
ments are graduation from accredited library school 
and at least 5 years administrative experience in 
publie library. Salary open, group hospitalization, 
sick leave, retirement, and annual leave. Write to E. 
B. Maynard, Box 2513, Billings, Mont. 

LIBRARY director, Pierce County, Tacoma, 
Washington, $8400. Library science degree and 2 
years administrative experience. 30 to 45 years. Ref. 
erences. 25 branches, 2 bookmeobiles serving 175,000, 
Circulation 600,000. Growing outdoor and recrea- 
tional area. Vacation and fringe benefits, Send re- 
sume to Chairman, Coanty Library Board, 201 St. 
Helens, Tacoma 98402. 

CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $527 to 
$631 a month. Full responsibility for city public H- 
brary operations. College graduate supplemented 
with one year of graduate study in library science 
and five years experience in a public library or satis- 
factory equivalent of experience and training. For 
further information and appHeation contact the As 
toria Civil Service Commission, City Hall, Room 205, 
1095 Duane 5t., Astoria, Ore. 

PORTLAND State College. Audio-visual assistant 
librarian opening at Portland State College. Library 
degree required, experience preferred, ability to 
work well with people essential, Faeulty rank and 
salary scale, one month vacation, state retirement, 
and social security. Beginning salary dependent upon 
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degrees and experience. Write Jean P. Black, La. 
Bow 115°, Portland, Ore. 97207. 

HEAD librarian, city of Albany, growing commu- 
nity, ideslly located near large university, close to 
metropol tan area, Salary open, plus benefits. Gradu- 
ate accredited school of library science and experi- 
enc: in edministration and supervision desired, Send 
resume, stating supervisory and administrative expe- 
e, ninimum salary requirements, to Ross 
Mctormixk, Library Board, Public Library, Albany, 
Ore 97321, 

WANTED: city librarian. Public Library, North 
Bend, Oregon. Population 8000. Starting salary: $6600 
per wear, Two weeks paid vacation, usual fringe ben- 
efite. The job: fifth-year degree. New building, 22,000- 
volume live collection. Send full resume to Mrs. 
Roger B Todd, Chmn., Board of Library Trustees, 
124" Buskingham Ave, North Bend, Ore. 






far west 


JURIOR reference librarian, Public Library, Red- 
wood Ciy, California. Ideal location on Peninsula, 
in the center of electronics industries complex, 25 
miles south of San Francisco and 6 miles from Stan- 
ford Unversity. California State retirement plan, 
paid life insurance, sick leave, paid vacations, credit 
unien, five-day work week. Salary, $5748-$7176 
with firsy raise in six months. Highly qualified per- 
son may be appointed above first step. Interests par- 
ticucarly desired in art, cataloging, or publicity. Li- 
brary in rapidly growing community of 55,000 with 
firm plans for doubling population within 15 years. 
Coramun.ty offers fine marinas, nearby golf course, 
concert series, and adult education classes. “Climate 
Best by Government Test.” Expanding services, op- 
porminity for wide experience including book selec- 
tion. Libeary science degree required. Apply Person- 
nel. City Hall, P.O. Box 391. 

CITY wf San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children’s librarians 
especially wanted, but vacancies in other fields of 
librarianship available. Salary to $7212, depending 
on qualifications. Requires college graduation with 
24 anits of library training applicable to public li- 
brary service. Unnecessary to come to San Diego 
prier to employment. Outstanding employee benefits 
include ennual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and 
paic-for health and life insurance. Splendid local 
educational and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed 
veecher. Citizenship required, For details, write Jack 
Schwartz, Civil Service, Dept, City Administration 
Bide., Sen Diego, Calif. 92101. An equal opportunity 
employer 

ASSISTANT librarian to head reference and cir- 
culation services in a growing college library. 
Sthyear degree required; experience preferred. Fac- 
ulty stacus. Salary $6000-$8000 plus 10% fringe 

emefits. New library building to be completed in 
196%. Apply Mrs. Alice F. Flint, Ln., Chapman Col- 
lege, 335 N. Glassell, Orange, Calif. 





















CATA UOGER. College and ALA-aceredited library 
school degrees, two years experience. Starting salary 
$538-$625, depending on experience, Liberal fringe 
benefits. New library building. Apply to Director, 
Steckton. and San Joaquin Public Library, 605 N. 
El Dorado St., Stockton, Calif, 

SAN 


BERNARDINO County. Senior librarian 
ao take charge of bookmobile operations in 
thes@olozado River area. Immediate opening. Requires 
library acience degree from an accredited library 
scheol. Many benefits. Salary, $559-$679. Also other 
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professional openings in county library system. Direct 
inquiries to Civil Service and Personnel, Ground 
Floor, Courthouse Annex, San Bernardino, Calif. 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
school, $5076-$6468. Librarian IL (2) for public li- 
brary in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
adult program on Oahu; l year professional library 
experience, $5592~$7128, Librarian HI (2) for pub- 
lic libraries on Oahu; 2 years professions! library 
experience, $6156-$7860. State of Hawaii «civil ser- 
vice positions requiring graduation from ALA-accre- 
dited school. Medical plan, social security coverage, 
retirement plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of 
Personne] Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


canada 


ST. Thomas More College (Catholic arts college fed- 
erated with the University of Saskatchewan! requires 
a chief librarian. Duties include supervising two BA 
assistants plus part-time employees. Appoiutment to 
commence May 1, 1965. Salary range $7006 to $9500 
with the usual fringe benefits. BA, LS degrees re- 
quired. Applications to include curriculem vitae, 
transcript of academic record, and three references. 
Inquiries and applications should be sent toz Rev, P. 
J. M. Swan, C.S.B., Prin., St. Thomas More College, 
1437 College Dr., Saskatoon, Sask. 

HEAD, Acquisitions Department, York University 
Libraries. Opportunity for acquisitions librerian with 
some experience to join an exciting new university 
system in a situation of rapid growth. $200,000 
book budget. Organizing ability and bookish inter- 
ests essential. Minimum salary $8000. Pension plan 
and usual fringe benefits. Applicants shouid outline 
academic background ei working experience. 
Please cite three references. Apply Mrs. H. B. Wood, 
Office of Director of Libraries, York University, 2275 
Bayview Ave., Toronto 12. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
RECENTLY retired. Experience in university refer- 
ence-interlibrary loan. Midwest; Michigan area de- 
sired. Write B-347-W. 

YOUNG male librarian, five years experience, 
wants challenging position with professional group 
potential. Especially interested in working with cul- 
turally deprived youth. Write B-348-W. 

MAN, MLS, 444 years of public library experience, 
wants bookmobile position. Write B-350-W. 

EXPERIENCED, professional specialist in refer- 
ence and cataloging wishes position in private or 
institutional library in Chicago area. Administrative 
and specialist experience, college and library school 
degrees. Write B-351-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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The unseen is the most important in this picture 


You can’t see dependable Gaylord service, but it’s part of 
everything we offer. Every one of the hundreds of items in 
our library supplies catalog is designed to help you do a 
better library job. And you can enjoy this dependable service 
at no extra cost. Specify Gaylord Library Supplies when you 
need them. We are at your service... at any time. 





Gaylord Bros., Inc.|% 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


16 APR°956 


From World Book Encyclopedia and 
Childcraft, The HOW ano WHY Library, 


and The World Book Year Book and The 
World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary 
and The World Book Atlas... 


STORY TIME IN THE 





A | = 


MOST 


“PUBLIC” LIBRARY IN THE WORLD 


Bringing together children and books 
is a creative experience in the Chil- 
dren’s World, Library/U.S.A. at the 
New York World’s Fair. With the 
use of graphics, librarians explore new 
techniques for programming in the 
experimental Children’s World Thea- 
ter. They learn how to blend story- 
telling, book talks, recordings, films 


and filmstrips to provide visual and 
aural adventures. Authors and illus- 
trators bring alive their creative 
works with personal appearances. 
From this beautifully designed Thea- 
ter with its unique appointments, 
children and parents take away last- 
ing impressions to color their image 
of a Children’s Library. 


Storyteller—Mrs. Augusta Baker, noted lecturer and Coordinator of Children’s Services 
for The New York Public Library. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome « Sydney • Toronto 
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Tulsa’s New Central Public Library 


| September 1965 








University Microfilms 
puts 75,000 
Doctoral Dissertations 
at your fingertips. 


Now you can offer a complete reference library 
of the research that’s being done at most 
of the leading universities and colleges in the country. 


Every month, University Microfilms We can also give you a complete copy 
publishes Dissertation Abstracts.This of any dissertation listed in Dissertation 
publication contains abstracts of every Abstracts. You have your choice of either 
dissertation received monthly from 150 microfilm or hard copy. Positive micro- 
colleges and universities. film will cost you about 114 cents a page. 
These abstracts are written by the Or you can get a xerographic copy of the 
candidates. They cover mathematics, original for about 4% cents a page. 


sciences, social sciences, and the human- To start your subscription, or for 
ities. They are indexed by expert cata- more information about this service, 
loguers from the Library of Congress. simply fill out the coupon and mail it tous. 


All in all, we’ve published more than 
75,800 abstracts in the past twenty- 
seven years. All of the back issues are 
available in bound volumes at a special 
price. You can subscribe to the current 
issues of Dissertation Abstracts for 
$70.00 a year. 








Please start our subscription to 
Dissertation Abstracts. 











Please send additional information. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 








CITY STATE 
XEROX University Microfilms, Inc. 
SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX COSPORATION 


2 NEW BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Champion Guardian 
ith without paper backing 





made of new long wearing, 
money-saving plastic film 


... Introduced by 






Both the CHAMPION and the GUARDIAN are made of a new film that meets all the 
requirements for a superior book jacket cover. The film is tough—resists penetration. 
Sives maximum protection under constant handling day in and day out as books circulate 
and circulate and circulate. m It's sparkling clear—enables you to take advantage of the 
200k jacket's colorful art and design to catch the patron's eye. m It's soft to the touch— 
slings and molds itself to the contour of the book for better fit. And because of this soft 
‘lexibility it has less crackle—makes book handling extra quiet. m And, best of all... 
CHAMPION and GUARDIAN BOOK JACKET COVERS COST LESS—you get more 
book jacket covers for every dollar you spend. 

Write today for prices and sample 
IEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES © Box 1488 Madison, Wis. @ Box 1586 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 


Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second 
class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each. PRINTED IN U.S.A 


Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 







Introducing ` 
New ‘BRODURA’ | by Sro Dart 


conceived to save, | created to admire, _ 
constructed to endure 7 7) 


Note the advanced square-leg styling 
and rich wood grain pattern — 
you'll find it in furniture marked ‘Brodura’. That includes this 
L-Shaped Administrative /Charging Desk as well as an 18 tray Card Catalog Cabinet, 
Reading Tables, Shelving, Juvenile Picture Book Table, Ottoman, 
Swivel Top Atlas Stand and Side Chairs. 


For more information on the many modern features — and low cost — 
of ‘Brodura’ write: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 1559 C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 
1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 99025 


The new Central Building of 
the Tulsa City-County System 
was dedicated on the night of 
June 30. Featured at the dedi- 
cation was a message from 
James Webb, chief of NASA, 
via communication satellite, at 
the end of which Webb trig- 
gered the impulse which turned 
on the building lights. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 

C. J. Hoy 

Montylou Wilson 

Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
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To Help You Recognize And Get 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDING 


There is only ONE LIBRARY BINDING whether you 
ottain t for rebound books, periodicals, or prebound 
new books. 

LIBRARY BINDING — the very term — means a process 
e»clusive for library use which Certified Library Binders 
warrant, and which provides maximum circulation and 
service from every volume bound to the rigid Library 
Binding Institute Standard. 

Cur Treasure House consists of new material for your 
gvidance. 


1. Handbook of Library Binding (1963) 


2. Standard For Library Binding (Revised 
1963) 


3. Membership Roster (1964) 
4. Current Posters For Library Promotion 


5. Set of Colored Slides “The Art That 
Binds” 


6. 16mm Sound, Color Films “The Art That 
Binds” and “From Babylon to Bibliotheque” 





Pog ak 


ASLO YOUR L Wh, 





All available from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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The New York City public school library system 
continues its astounding record of personnel 
growth. The latest bulletin announces: 

è 116 new elementary school positions, bringing 
the total positions created within a four-year 
period to 597. All elementary schools now have 
at least one library position, with the exception 
of two schools with only a few classes each which 
will share one position. 

e 65 new junior high school library positions, 
allowing the 65 schools to have a second library 
position; 9 such second positions were added in 
the school year 1964-65. 

e 27 new library positions in the senior high 
schools. 

o 15 new library positions for 15 “600” schools, 
special schools which usually have no more than 
200-300 students. 


* 
A fourth edition of Who’s Who in Library Ser- 
vice, discussed for many years, is now in prepa- 
ration. It will be edited by Lee Ash, with Martha 
Sullivan as assistant editor, and will be published 
by the Shoe String Press. It is expected that this 
new reference tool will contain some 20,000 bi- 
ographies of persons active in librarianship and 
closely related fields. Questionnaires are being 
distributed now; readers who have not received 
their questionnaires by October 1 should write to 
the press at 60 Connolly Parkway, Hamden, Conn. 
06514. 
* 

Larry K. Volin, secretary of the Library Commit- 
tee of the President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Handicapped, who has attended the last 
three ALA conferences, has written the editor: 
“The item you put in the Bulletin last year con- 
tributed in large measure to the large number of 
responses we received from libraries in all parts 
of the country. Would it be possible to have the 
attached release run in the ALA Bulletin:” 

The President’s Committee on Employment of 
the Handicapped has asked America’s librarians 
and state library agencies to cooperate in the ob- 
servance of the 20th anniversary of National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week. Li- 
braries, state agencies, and state library associa- ^ 
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tions can set up or sponsor displays during the 
week, which will be observed October 3-9, 1965. 
The displays might feature books and other 
written or recorded materials which depict the 
progress that has been made in rehabilitation and 
employment of the handicapped over the past 
twenty years. 

The President’s committee will supply packets 
of materials for this purpose. They may be ob- 
tained from the Library Committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, Washington, D.C. 20210. 


* 
United Nations Day will be celebrated this year 
on October 24, by proclamation of President 
Johnson. International cooperation is the theme 
this year. Libraries have always cooperated in 
this celebration, and this year as usual the United 
Nations Association, 345 E. 46 St., New York 
10017, has a variety of materials to help librari- 
ans plan their programs. 


* 
“The News Release” is the latest leaflet in the 
series published by the Library Administration 
Division’s Public Relations Section. The leaflet 
is three cents a copy in quantities of 25, $9.50 for 
500. Write the division for quotations on inter- 
mediate quantities. 


Michigan led the states in number of registrants 
at the Detroit Conference with 1187 delegates. 
followed by New York with 925, Illinois with 483. 
and Ohio with 397. Thirty foreign countries were 
represented, led by Canada—if it may really be 
called a foreign country—with 102. 


The late Adlai E. Stevenson listens to a Dial-a-Book re- 
view of Oliver Twist at the Library/USA exhibit on open- 
ing day of the New York World's Fair last year. “Thank 
God they haven't abridged it, he said. Behind him is 
Ambassador Norman K. Winston, currently U.S. Commis- 
sioner for the New York World's Fair, and behind him 
at extreme right is Bill M. Woods, executive secretary of 
the Special Libraries Association. 








New Reference Works from G.K.HALL & CO. 


Dictionary Catalog of the Department Library 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT of the INTERIOR, Washington, D.C. 


Estimated 570,000 cards, 37 volumes | 


Prepublication price: $2040.00; after April 30, 1966: $2550.00 


Biographical and Historical Index of 


AMERICAN INDIANS and Persons Involved In Indian Affairs 
Compiled in the Library of the Office of Indian Affairs 
United States Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 


Estimated 200,000 cards, 8 volumes 


Prepublication price: $510.00; after April 30, 1966: $640.00 
The AUTOMOTIVE HISTORY COLLECTION of the Detroit Public Library 


A Simplified Guide to Its Holdings 


Estimated 25,000 cards, 2 volumes 


Prepublication price: $100.00; after April 30, 1966: $125.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U. S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request 





G: K. HALL & CO. 


70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 
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Secondary school students, 
we believe, are the heaviest 
users of major adult 
encyclopedias. 


Which one do they use most: 





A recent national survey say: 
Collier’s. 


) learn about encyclopedia preferences among secondary 
hool students, ask secondary school librarians. 
Bennett-Chaikin, Inc., a leading research 
ganization, did just that. 

Of the 674 librarians who replied, 59% said that 
dllier’s was used most heavily. More than Encyclopedias 
\” and “B” combined. 

There were other important findings, too, in this 
lique survey. 

Most librarians said: 

Collier’s was easiest to read and understand. 

Collier's had the most interesting, stimulating 
yle of writing. 

Collier’s had the best maps and illustrations. 

Collier’s was best organized for practical information. 
Collier’s had the most useful index volume. 

The survey that produced these responses was 
impletely objective; no librarian knew the identity of 
e research sponsor. 


A final question was especially significant: Which of 
e three major adult encyclopedias would librarians 
loose if they could have only one on their shelves? 


Again, most said Collier’s. 
By a percentage greater than that of Encyclopedias 


4” and “B” combined. 


dlier-Macmillan Library Service, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10011 


The magazine serving all Protestants — 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


This respected biweekly presents a wide range of viewpoints. It belongs 
in your periodical file. More and more thoughtful Christians now seek 
it cut. 


In only nine years, CHRISTIANITY TODAY has moved into the main- 
stream of current Christian literature. Each issue offers important opinion 
... alert news reporting, clarification of varying religious positions on the 
function of the church. These titles are typical of the well-researched 
topics covered in its. pages: 


Africa: Continent in Crisis 

Morals Revolution and Christian Colleges 

The Anatomy of Anti-Semitism 

Survey of Old Testament Literature 

Federal Aid to Christian Education 

Church and State Behind the Iron Curtain 
Who’s Who in German Theology 

Rome and the Doctrine of the Church 

If Scientists Create Life 

Great Evangelistic Events Through the Centuries 


You'll find key questions of the times weighed in the light of Christian 
tecching, as well as contemporary interpretation of the Bible by noted 
scholars. Domestic and foreign religious news is covered in depth. And 
nearly 200 full-scale book reviews and 500 “book briefs” in the course of 
a vear keep the reader up to date in the fields of religious, educational and 
social literature. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY now serves more than 240,000 Protestant 
clergy and lay leaders. The response of these and others to its editorial 


message explains why this magazine is so often quoted — and merits keep- 
ing for permanent reference. 


Ecitor: Dr. Carl F. H. Henry Co-editor: Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein 


plis 50 contributing editors and 70 news correspondents around the globe 


A FREE 3-month trial subscription 
is available to your library. Write: 


CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY aningen n.e. 2s 
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A Challenge To Liberals 


I read with much interest from cover to cover the | 


ALA Bulletin of June 1965. It was especially in- 
teresting in that several asked, Why a Conserva- 
tive Library Association?, and the rest of the 
magazine was an‘attack on conservatives in gen- 
eral. 

A challenge was made to define conservatism. 
As it took Clinton Rossiter five pages and most of 


his book, Conservatism in America—the Thank- 


less Persuasion, to differentiate conservatives 
from other political persuasions, I will not at- 
tempt to define the word. I will give the attributes 
which Mr. Rossiter so ably stated that a true con- 
servative has. They are: “awareness, reflection, 


traditionalism, and at least some degree of dis- | 


interestedness.” 
While I am a conservative, I am not a member 
of any of the right-wing groups, CLA, Birchers, 


etc. I cannot go along with many of these be- | 


cause of their tenets and the use of totalitarian 
methods of choosing their officials and the rule 
from the top to the bottom. 

I would not, like some, link all the right-wing 
groups together. The ALA Bulletin was the first 
time I ever heard that the Freedoms Foundation 
was a “super-patriot” group. I certainly have 
never thought them so as Billy Graham, Walt Dis- 
ney, President Eisenhower, and many others have 
been granted their awards. 

Where did Mr. Morgan get his information that 
“many of the countless reports which made oth- 
ers aware of the nation’s central problem were 
not seen in much of the South?” Having lived in 
various parts of the South—Florida and Georgia 
—I have seen many of these reports and have 
never known of a station not to carry these regu- 
lar programs. Having moved North, I have found 
that these same reports (a recent case being the 
CBS Reports on the Ku Klux Klan) were not 
carried. Of course, the excuse here is baseball 


and horse operas—but if a southern station gave | 


the same excuse it would be censorship. 

When, Mr. de Grazia, did 1948 become “a long 
time ago”? To liberals I do imagine anything as 
long ago as Truman is a long time ago and FDR 
is probably the stone age of America. But to me 
(I am not quite 30) it was just yesterday. 





HECKMAN 
LIBRARY BINDINGS 


At Heckman Bindery there 
is a constant research and de- 
velopment program. New 
procedures are introduced 
that increase efficiency and 
quality — at lower cost! 

This forward look is with 
you in mind. Your satisfac- 
tion is in keeping with our 
tradition of service and qual- 
ity. These Heckman services 
for you are truly “Bound to 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY. INC. 2 | 


NORTH MANCHESTER. INDIANA 
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TAKES THE BACKACHE 
OUT OF BOOK WORK 










carries up to 150 lbs. 
or 30-50 books 


Lightweight but tough. UNI 
Kart is 14” wide by 44” high. 
Floor ‘an rubber tires. 


F, 99 a 
WOOSTER 
OHIO 


APPLICABLE FEDERAL, STATE 
OR LOCAL TAXES ADDITIONAL 


Lm 
ETTIR 


same ease with 
twice 7 D 


F. O. B, 
WOOSTER 
OHIO 


APPLISABLE FEDERAL, STATE 
OR BESAL TAXES ADDITIONAL 


Cary a double stack. 
DUO Kart is 27” 
wid by 44” high. 
Floor protecting 
ruboer tires. 
» 


REG. U.S, PAT, OFFICE 
STAIR GLIDE ACCESSORY . : 
attaches quickly, easily to your ONLY $ 50 
Makes going up 


BOOK Kart. 
{or down) stairs a breeze. 


THE oý COMPANY 


BOX 22 » WOOSTER. OHIO 44692 


DIVISION OF FRYE CORPORATION © 
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Why should $2 be added to our membership 
fees for defense against censorship? Our dues 
are high enough as they are, and the majority of 
us are not in positions to choose books that will 
be subject to censorship. 

Finally after the much verbiage of the June 
issue, what is the difference between censorship 
and selective selection ? 

STANLEY CLARKE WYLLIE, JR. 
Dayton Public Library 
Industry and Science Division 


Too Many Rules? 


The concern of the members -of the American 
Library Association with the war on poverty was 
evident in the meetings sponsored by the Adult 
Services Division and the Public Library Associa- 
tion at the Detroit Conference. 

The following problem was pointed out to me 
very forcefully by a principal who was conducting 
a highly imaginative summer school pregram in 
an underprivileged neighborhood. A child from a 
poor family finds his way to the public library 
and borrows a book. He takes it home but, for one 
reason or another, fails to return it on time. At a 
later visit to the library, he is told that he owed 
a fine or, if the book was lost or mutilated, what- 
ever amount the library charges to replace it in 
the collection. If he is unable to pay what is due, 
he will leave never to return, and so ends his at- 
tempt to take advantage of public library service. 

I know that some libraries have discontinued 
fines without any ill effect. However, this would 
not solve the problem of the lost or mutilated 
book. The principal who brought this problem to 
my attention suggested that libraries explore the 
possibility of establishing follow-up visits in the 
case of overdue books in underprivileged neigh- 
borhoods. These follow-up visits might be made 
by personnel paid from Economic Opportunity 
Act funds. I would be interested to know whether 
any experiments along these lines have been tried 
by libraries and with what success. 

DorotHy BENDIX 

Associate Professor 

School of Library Science 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia 





As this issue of the Bulletin goes to press. it is an- 
nounced that the Higher Education Act will be de- 
bated on the floor of the House during the week of 
August 23 and that the Senate Education Subcommit- 
tee is continuing its work on the companion bill in 
executive sessions. More details next month. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS REVIEWING BY ALA 


At the Detroit Conference, the ALA Subscription 
Books Committee received and acted upon a re- 
port from its subcommittee which has been en- 
gaged in a year-long review of the scope of com- 
mittee reviewing activity. The subcommittee 
submitted recommendations reaffirming policies, 
elaborating old ones, and defining new ones on 
the scope of the committee’s reviewing. 

The committee, in adopting all its subcommit- 
tee’s recommendations, determined what materials 
it would review and the priority it would give 
each, Defining its scope as “almost all books sold 
by the subscription method and reference works 
of general interest issued by trade publishers,” it 
adopted the following priorities for reviewing: 1) 
general English-language encyclopedias; 2) other 
general fact-finding reference sources such as dic- 
tionaries, biographical dictionaries, atlases and 
gazeteers, directories, yearbooks and annuals, and 
statistical compendia; 3) general bibliographical 
reference sources, periodical indexes with equal 
emphasis on both new titles and established 
works; and 4) reference sources confined to a 


single subject field, with the exception of those 
so limited in scope or so technical in treatment 
that they are of use only to the specialist, and 
medical and legal handbooks intended for use by 
the layman. 

The committee will limit its reviewing of works 
to those defined as “a book designed by its ar- 
rangement and treatment to be consulted for 
definite items of information rather than to be 
read consecutively” with one exception, multi- 
volume sets for children. These sets, which are 
often primary anthologies but which resemble 
children’s encyclopedias in format, method of 
distribution, and intended clientele, will be re- 
viewed when specialists in children’s work so 
advise. 

The committee approved for adoption new and 
additional practices for expediting publication of 
reviews and for assisting reviewers in the prepara- 
tion of high quality reviews, a goal which is fun- 
damental to the committee and which will receive 
its continuous attention—Mrs. Helen K. Prince. 

eco 
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The Yale Judaica Series consists mainly of 
translations of ancient and medieval Jewish 
classics from Hebrew, Aramaic, Ethiopic, or 
Arabic. The Code of Maimonides, compiled 
in the latter part of the twelfth century, is the 
most systematic and exhaustive work of codi- 
fication in rabbinic literature. 


The Book of Holiness 


translated by Louis |. Rabinowitz and Philip 
Grossman 


To be holy — that is, “separate” — man must 
forego sensual excess. Maimonides stresses 
the disciplinary intent of the laws, which coun- 
teract the worldly tendency to regard pleasure 
as the purpose of man’s existence. The path 
to holy living, shown by the law, lies through 
self-discipline and whole-hearted practice of 


that which is divine. $10.00 





Yale University 
Press 


xja] 
Bea 


New Haven 
and London 


In Canada: 


McGill University Press 
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Outstanding New Books 





September 13 


WHAT CAN | BELIEVE? 


By Walter L. Cook. Talks to youth on the Christian faith. Presents some 
of the basic issues of Christianity with simple style and clear insight. 
112 pages. $2 


STYLE AND CONTENT IN CHRISTIAN ART 


By Jane Dillenberger. Theologically and artistically sound, this orienta- 
tion in the history of Christian art is in a style for expert and amateur 





MEDITATIONS FOR ADULTS 


By Wallace Fridy. Twenty-six meditations for 
public and private use, each followed by two 
hymn titles, prayer, and scriptural lesson form- 
ing a complete meditation. 144 pages. $2 


CROSS AND CRUCIFIX IN MISSION 


By Norman A. Horner. A comprehensive and 
objective comparison of the missionary out- 
reach of Roman Catholics and Protestants. 
Seeks understanding and enlargement of areas 
of mutual concern, 224 pages. $3.50 


alike. 80 pages of illustrations. 320 pages. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL—1966 

Edited by Horace R. Weaver. Lesson analysis 
by Charles M. Laymon. A comprehensive com- 
mentary on the International Sunday School 
Lessons for every Sunday in 1966. 448 pages. 

$2.95 

DEUTERO-ISAIAH 


By George A. F. Knight. A theological com- 
mentary on Isaiah 40-55. Critical examination 
of this significant and decisive portion of the 
Old Testament. 288 pages. $5.50 


Apex Quality Paperbound Reprints 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RELIGION 


By John Baillie. Remarkable study of philo- 
sophical theology, making religion the object 
of a systematic scientific inquiry. Indispensa- 
ble for its comprehensiveness. 496 pages. $2.45 


HOW TO BELIEVE 


By Ralph W. Sockman. Using a phrase from the 
Apostles’ Creed to start each chapter, the au- 
thor realistically answers vital questions that 
challenge people’s basic beliefs. 224 pages. 
$1.50 


THE LAYMAN’S ROLE TODAY 


By Frederick K. Wentz. Presents a striking 
new concept of the Protestant layman and 
issues a provocative challenge to display 
Christian attitudes and behavior daily. 240 
pages. $1.50 
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DAILY READINGS 

FROM WILLIAM TEMPLE 
Compiled by Hugh C. Warner. Edited and 
abridged by Bishop William Wand. Arranged 
in daily readings, here are selected writings of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury (1942-1944). 192 
pages. $1.45 

CONQUERING 

THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 
By Lance Webb. Helpful and searching read- 
ing on the seven deadly sins—pride, envy, 
anger, dejection, avarice, lust, and gluttony. 
224 pages. $1.25 

REVIVALISM IN AMERICA 


By William Warren Sweet. A study of revival- 
ism which intends neither to defend nor de- 
nounce, but to provide an understanding of it 
in all its facets. 208 pages. $1.50 
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Paper, $2.95 


You Can Proudly Recommend 


GUIDANCE FROM MEN OF GOD 
By John A. Redhead. Fifteen inspiring messages 
about people in the Bible reveal to each of us 
something of ourselves. 144 pages. $2.50 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND HISTORY 
By Thomas W. Ogletree. A critical examination of 
the writings of two major thinkers of the 20th 
century, Ernst Troeltsch and Karl Barth. 240 
pages. $4 


October 11 


IN THIS LAND OF EVE 
By J. Birney Dibble. The personal experiences of 
an American surgeon in an East African mission 
hospital. Exciting writing style. Eight-page pic- 
ture insert. 160 pages. $2.95 


WHAT'S IN A WORD? 
By Webb Garrison. Illustrated by Bill Granstaf. 
Fascinating anecdotes about more than 500 fa- 
miliar words and phrases. Eighteen subject head- 
ings. 352 pages. $4.95 


THE HOLY SPIRIT AT 

WORK IN THE CHURCH 
By Lycurgus M. Starkey, Jr. A book of practical 
theology that provides a real challenge to rethink 
the nature and ministries of the church. 160 pages. 


$3 
November 8 


THEOLOGICAL TRANSITION IN 
AMERICAN METHODISM: 1790-1935 
By Robert E. Chiles. A discerning study tracing the 
transition of Wesleyan theology through three 
major periods of American religious thought. 240 
pages. $4 


THE ART OF PASTORAL CONVERSATION 
By Heije Faber and Ebel van der Schoot. A dis- 
cussion of effective counseling through personal 
encounter, especially psychological aspects of pas- 
toral conversation. 224 pages. $3.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


PETALS OF LIGHT 


By Jane Merchant. The prize-winning poet shares 
some of her best general verse in these 195 poems 
Expressive lines and good-humored views, 128 
pages. $2.95 


THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM 
By Ronald R. Meredith. A simple yet deeply ap- 
pealing interpretation that touches the heart and 
adds new meaning to this age-old song. 48 pages. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By Bruce Manning Metzger. The background, 
growth, and content of the New Testament. A 
comprehensive text. 288 pages. $4.75 


CHRIST AND METHODISM 
By John J. Vincent. Questions old inadequacies 
and present failures in the church, but strives to 
discover new concepts of Christ, the Christian, 
Christianity, and the ehurch. 132 pages. $2.50 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 
By Frank S. Mead. Fourth Edition. History, doc- 
trines, organizations, and present status of over 
250 religious groups. 272 pages. $2.95 
















Pier, 








A Gouncil Committee on Institutional Membership has been appointed in 


accordance with President Castagna's intention, announced at the ALA 
Council Meeting, July 6, 1965. The task of the Committee is to review 
the Amendment to the Constitution proposed at the Membership Meeting 
on July 6 by Eli Oboler limiting institutional membership to those 
libraries and other organizations that do not discriminate among users 
on the basis of race, religion, or personal belief, The Committee 
will report to the Executive Board at its fall meeting (1965) in order 
that the Board may report to Council and the membership at the earli- 
est possible time. The members of the Committee are: Miss Sallie 
Farrell, Mr. Albert P. Marshall, Mr. Ralph Ulveling, Mrs. Raymond 
Young, and Mr. Verner Clapp, chairman. 


At the first meeting of ACMEC (Annual Conference and Midwinter Meeting 
Executive Committee, a Headquarters staff group) following the Detroit 
Conference, Mr. Chris Hoy, Conference Manager, reported that over 700 
of the questionnaires concerning the time and place of future confer- 
ences had been returned. The questionnaires were distributed by in- 
clusion in the Conference envelope. The information will be tabulated 
as a guide to the Executive Board in scheduling future conferences. 


The ACMEC members also reviewed the criticism of the Conference pro- 
gram made by Mr. A. T. Dickinson, Jr., and by Mrs. Carolyn Field at 
the Membership Meeting, and amplified by Mr. Dickinson in a subsequent 
letter to Mr. Castagna. After the staff has made tentative changes, a 
layout expert will be employed to suggest an arrangement that will 
simplify the use of the program. 


David H. Cliff, at the request of the Executive Board, will join Presi- 
dent Vosper and the other ALA delegates at the 1965 meeting of the 
International Federation of Library Associations in Helsinki, 

August 16-21. 


Ameng the 700 participants at the White House Conference on Education 
July 20-21, were ALA President Robert Vosper, former ALA President, 


Frederick H., Wagman, Howard University's librarian, Joseph H., Reason, 
John G., Lorenz of HEW's Library Services Division, and David H. @lift. 
The Conference was called by President Johnson "to seek the answer to 
the immense question: how can a growing nation in an increasingly 
complex world provide education of the highest quality for all of its 
people?" 


President Vosper has commented as follows on the Conference: 
"Among my pleasant and relevant recollections are the following: The 


educational staff officer of a major Congressional committee who, on 
hearing that I am a librarian, came over at once to comment glowingly 
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on the quantity of useful library legislation dealt with by the pres- 
ent Congress and to urge librarians to continue to state their beliefs 
forcefully in legislative terms; the university president who, as a 
panel member, firmly emphasized the importance of libraries to human- 
istic research and deplored the wholly inadequate support given to the 
Library of Congress which is so important 'to all of us'; the immedi- 
ately warm reception I received from an eminent governor chairing a 
session on The Role of the States when I urged that in many instances 
the states have not borne their full share of leadership in modern 
library service; the obvious delight with which an industrial official 
reported his discovery that people in library science are concerned 
and knowledgeable about the problems of automated information control 
and retrieval; the comment at the final session of Vice-chairman 
Whitney M. Young of the National Urban League that culturally deprived 
children need ‘libraries for their minds'; the conclusion of Dr. Mary 
Bunting, Radcliffe's President, that improved libraries are essential 
for both research and undergraduate instruction; and most importantly, 
the cordial and interested reception we universally received whenever 
we were introduced as librarians. 


"All told, it was a lively and stimulating session, with eager demands 
for innovation and bold change ("barracuda bites' were demanded by 
Chairman John Gardner rather than mere nibbles at old problems), 
impatience with the conservative educational establishment, and a 
sense of urgency about full commitment to desegregation in the schools 
rather than mere tokenism. 


"Following the hard-working and well-organized business sessions, 
Chairman Gardner (later appointed Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare) and the panel chairmen went to the 
White House to report to President Johnson. Later, all of the partic- 
ipants gathered on the White House lawn, where President Johnson 
welcomed us to 'the first White House teach-in,' Mrs. Johnson was a 
gracious and accessible hostess, the Marine orchestra played in full 
dress uniform, and the marquees afforded a generous buffet supper." 


Ruth Warncke 


Deputy Executive Director 


August 12, 1965 
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for a lively introduction to the 
ARTS / SCIENCE / LITERATURE / GEOGRAPHY / BIOGRAPHY 


Created under the direction of 
the Editorial Advisory Board 


MARVIN L. BERGE, Superintendent of Schools, 
DeKalb, Illinois 


Mary E. FERGUSON, Elementary Supervisor, 
Atlantic City Public Schools, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


JOHN I. GOODLAD, Professor of Education, Director, 
University Elementary School, 
University of California 



















VIRGIL HERRICK, Late Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wisconsin 


FAITH SMITTER, Late Head, Education Extension, 
University of California 

School and Library Price $37.50 per set Hite 
The Child's World, Inc. ti 
300 West Washington Street $ 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 


Send for our free information 
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ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE SMALL 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


FREEDOM 

OF INQUIRY 
Supporting the 
Library Bill of Rights 


THE LIBRARY 
ENVIRONMENT 


Aspects of 
Interior Planning 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION > 


A practical guide for the trained but inexperienced 
administrator of a small public library. Discusses in 
detail such administrative concerns as: community 
relations, budget preparation, personnel, service 
practices, and book selection. Some of the practical 
problems considered are justifying the library 
budget, methods of library cooperation, and how to 
combat censorship. By identifying some of the man- 
agerial decisions that must be made; emphasizing 
principles rather than specific practices; and en- 
couraging long-range planning, development of def- 
inite objectives, and priority-setting, realistic guide- 
lines and background are provided. Bibliographies 
and index. 

Dorothy Sinclair $5.00 


A report of the proceedings, originally published in 
the June ALA Bulletin, of the January Conference 
on Intellectual Freedom held in Washington, D. C. 
Among the papers presented are: Censorship and 
Obscenity by Dan Lacy, Managing Director, Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council; and Defending the 
Freedom to Read in the Courts, by Edward de Grazia. 
Attorney. Other papers concern the freedom to read 
as it relates to race, religion, and politics; censor- 
ship in the schools; and the effect of reading on 
adolescents. Representatives of the National Educa- 
tion Association, National Council of Teachers of 
English, and other organizations present their views 
on censorship in a panel discussion. Recommenda- 
tions of the conference and the Library Bill of 
Rights are appended. 

Intellectual Freedom Committee, A.L.A. $1.50 


Reports the proceedings of the two-day 1964 Library 
Equipment Institute held in St. Louis. In papers and 
panel discussions, librarians, designers, and experts 
from commercial firms consider five major aspects 
of library interiors: informal furnishings, lighting, 
listening facilities, flooring, and transport of peo- 
ple and books. Highlights include an authoritative 
explanation of standards of illumination, a compre- 
hensive discussion of the movement of books and 
people mechanically, and discussions of carpeting 
versus resilient flooring. Illustrations, charts and 
tables. 

Frazer G. Poole, editor. $2.00 


50 EAST HURON - CHICAGO 60611 
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ANUSLTAMONS HOM THE JOURNEY OF BANGWELL PUTT Dy Marana, 


Follow 
Miss Bangwell Putt 


and see the new ^ 


LOTHROP g 
books for Fall! 


THE JOURNEY OF 
BANGWELL PUTT 


Written and illustrated in color by 
Mariana. Hand-lettered, with il- 
lustrations in jewel colors, this is 
an utterly unique — and utterly de- 
lightful — doll story. All ages. 
September, $3.50: 


THE RAIN PUDDLE 


By Amame Hott. Illustrated in 
color hy Rocer Duyolsin. A hu- 
morou» tale of farm animals puz- 
zled by ther images in a puddle. 
Ages 34. September, $2.95 +: 


THE LITTLE BOY 
AND THE BIRTHDAYS 


By HELEN E. BUCKLEY. Illustrated 
in color by PAUL GALDONE. A little 
boy learns that other people’s birth- 
days e just as important as his 
own. Ages 4-6. September, $3.00: 


INITIAL TEACHING 
ALPHABET EDITIONS 


These two popular picture book 
stories. are now available in i/t/a 
editions, prmted in the revolution- 
ary phonetic alphabet now used in 
many schools in the United States: 


JOSIE AND THE SNOW 
By HeL=n E. BuckLey. Illus- 
trated im color by EvaLine 
Ness. The whole family have 
fun with Josie playing in the 
snow. Ages 4-8. 
October, $2.95: 


JOHNNY MAPLE-LEAF 
By ALVIN TRESSELT. Illustrated 
in color by ROGER DUVOISIN. 
The cyce of the seasons from 
the poiat of view of a little 
maple leaf. Ages 3-6. 
October, $2.95: 





é 
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BIG COWBOY WESTERN 
By ANN HERBERT Scott. Illus- 
trated in color by RicHarp W. 
Lewis. An imaginative Negro boy, 
living in an urban housing project, 
finds an unexpected way to become 
a real cowboy. Ages 4-7. 

August, $2.95: 


DORRIE’S PLAY 


Written and illustrated in three 
colors and black and white by 
PATRICIA Coomss. The little witch, 
Dorrie, finds new scope for her 
dramatic talents. Ages 6-10. 
September, $2.95: 


HORSESHOE HILL 


By PAMELA REYNOLDs. Illustrated 
by HaroLp BERSON. Shy Tibby 
overcomes her self-consciousness 
when she takes on the responsibil- 
ity of caring for an unwanted old 
horse. Ages 9-12. September, $3.75 


THEY FLEW TO GLORY 


By ROBERT SIDNEY Bowen. Illus- 
trated by BERNARD CASE. A fast- 
paced chronicle of the daring 
Lafayette Flying Corps. Ages 10- 
14. October, $3.50 


SOLDIERS AND ARMIES 


By Ernest E. Tucker. Illustrated 
by W. T. Mars. A panoramic his- 
tory of soldiering from ancient 
Mesopotamia to the present. Ages 
10-14. October, $3.95 


DANGER ON THE 
SKI TRAILS 


By Zita L. WRIGHT. Strange acci- 
dents... an elusive ghost . . . and 
likeable teen-age detectives. Ages 
10-14. September, $3.50 







BENNY: The Biography 
of a Horse 


By NorMa CLINE Koss. The true 
story of a remarkable pinto pony — 
affectionately told by the girl who 
owned him. Ages 10-14. 

October, $3.50 


BEYOND THE GORGE 

OF SHADOWS 

By James O. Harvey. Stirring ad- 

venture saga of three brave youths 

who lived in the American South- 

west 10,000 years ago. Ages 10-14. 
September, $3.75 


HIT AND RUN 


By Hope DAHLE Jorpan. A long 
summer of anguish and confusion 
is endured by a young girl driver 
who panics after accidentally hit- 
ting a boy on a bicycle. 12 and up. 

November, $3.50 


COMMITTEE OF SIX 


By WILLIAM E. HUNTSBERRY. A 
shocking novel about six boys who 
almost take over their high school 
and their home town. 12 and up. 

November, $3.50 


ANNAPOLIS 


By Jack ENGEMAN. Completely re- 
vised edition of the invaluable 
guide to a career as a midshipman. 
Over 400 new pictures. 12 and up 
August, $3. 95 


Also available in Lothrop Long 
Service Guaranteed Library Editions 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD 
Publishers of children’s books 
for almost a century 
419 Park Ave. South 
N. Y N.Y. 10016 
Send for a free 
Illustrated Catalog. 








by Ervin J. Gaines 


SUMMER STORMS IN MINNESOTA 


Two or three times librarians have reproached 
this department for criticizing censorship activi- 
ties in their backyards. Perhaps it is unkind to 
say unkind things about what happens in some 
other library or city or state remote from home 
base, but if this department serves any function 
at all, the posting of information to members. 
must be its chief reason for existence. However, 
to show that impartiality is my aim, I can report 
that Minnesota is no more a sanctuary from 
civic foolishness than other sections of the coun- 
try, and a summer storm is threatening to blow 
a few shingles off my own roof. 

When I arrived in Minneapolis just a year 
ago, several of the wiser and more experienced 
librarians assured me that the Twin Cities area 
was not particularly vulnerable to mal-de-por- 
nography, and that even the most outspoken 
books passed through libraries and bookstores 
with scarcely a raised eyebrow. Somewhat skep- 
tical of what seemed to me a breezy over- 
confidence, I called a conclave of the staff to dis- 
cuss the basic book selection policy, which had 
not been revised in more years than anyone 
could remember. It was so old and so full of 
righteous exclusions that it demanded revision in 
the light of the Library Bill of Rights, the Free- 
dom to Read Statement, and the Supreme Court 
decisions of the last eight years. We set about 
creating what we hoped would be a firm but 
gentle, forthright but diplomatic statement of 
intent. After much discussion, the staff put to- 
gether a policy that had all the screws set in 
tight and all the seams caulked against leaks. 
This we submitted to the Board of Trustees, 
somewhat fearful that they might find it a little 
too liberal. To our delight, they accepted it all, 
but asked us to express more simply our policy 
of refusing gifts that often come to libraries 
from those eager people who feel they have a 
mission to propagate their own private convic- 
tions through the library. We happily complied 
with the board’s wishes and won unanimous ap- 
proval. That was in May. | 

All unsuspecting, several of us departed for 





the ALA conference in Detroit. I returned to my 
desk on July 8 to find a letter from a patron 
who peremptorily demanded to know why the 
library had purchased Grove Press’s New Amer- 
ican Poetry. Not being familiar with the volume, 
but having come to expect problems from Grove 
Press, I have been waiting for a chance to exam- 
ine the anthology, prepared to believe that it 
will not fail to be sensational and equally pre- 
pared for the possibility that the library may be 
in for a stormy time. This incident by itself 
might be easily gotten over, but there are com- 
plicating events. On July 6, while I was enjoying 
the ALA conference, the local Metropolitan Air- 
ports Commission got itself into a broil over 
some books on sale at the airport. St. Paul Pub- 
lic Works Commissioner Milton Rosen read 
aloud to the commission from Henry Miller’s 
Sexus and then introduced a motion to ban from 
sale at the airport all obscene, salacious, and 
pornographic literature. The motion passed by a 
6 to 2 vote. The mayor of St. Paul voted with 
the majority, while the mayor of Minneapolis 
stood with the minority. Then, as though unsure 
of their bold action, the commission members 
adopted a second resolution to request an opin- 
ion from the Minnesota attorney general. 

The next day the Minnesota Civil Liberties 
Union swung into action with a strong protest 
from its executive director, Lynn S. Castner, 
who was quoted by the Minneapolis Tribune as 
saying “no official can properly set himself up 
as an arbiter of the morals of the community, 
using the powers of his office to coerce citizens 
into conforming with his view of what is obscene 
or pornographic.” The MCLU has not at the 
time of this writing determined upon a course of 
action, but it is clear that the matter will not 
rest there. By Friday, July 9, the reporter who 
had covered the original story was calling the 
library for a copy of its book selection policy. 

James Richards, librarian at Carleton College 
and chairman of the state association’s Intellec- 
tual Freedom Committee, wrote a strong letter 
to both St. Paul and Minneapolis papers sup- 
porting freedom to read, and Governor Rolvaag 
took a no-censorship position in a WCCO radio 
program. On July 17 the letters-to-the-editor col- 
umn of the Minneapolis paper carried four 
statements by local citizens. On Sunday, July 18, 
the Kinsey Institute’s new volume on sexual 
offenders was featured in a front-page story, re- 
porting, among other things, that there seemed 
to be little relationship between sexual offenses 
and reading of pornography (I have not seen 
the book). On Monday, July 19, a WCCO report- 


er asked for an interview with me during which 
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we discussed at some length library policy and 
“Greater Achievements ALA’s position with regard to censorship. 
What will happen next is anybody's guess. 
through The experience from other places indicates, 
Greater Membership” however, that the controversy is likely to roar 
along for several more weeks, but we expect to 
Observe come through without more than a few flesh 
z wounds. With strong backing from the Minne- 
ALA Membership Day sota Library Association, with a firm beok selec- 
October 21, 1965 tion policy supported by the trustees, with the 
declared position of ALA and the American 
Book Publishers Council, we think we are in a 
good position to make a strong case for free 
access to books. 
The report by Eric Moon in Library Journal 
i that the Free Library of Philadelphia pursues a 
Write for circumspect policy and the information that the 
FREE Membership Promotion Detroit Public Library maintains clesed-shelf 
Materials collections of “hot” books is somewhat discon- 
certing after all the years of effort put in by 
many distinguished librarians to make libraries 
intellectually free institutions. On the other 
hand, the willingness now of ALA to set up an 
intellectual freedom office (or whatever it may 
finally be called) at headquarters, with an ini- 
Membership Promotion tial budget of $14,000, gives promise of more 


American Library Association rapid progress in the years immediately ahead. 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago, IIl. 60611 eoo 
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INFORMATIONAL 
NON-FICTION 


Jr. & Sr. High. Each, clo 
jr .« Each, cloth 
$3.95; MCE% net $3.64 








The Camera 


By Epwarp F, Dotan, Jr. 
An excellent introduction to 
photography and its intri- 
guing history — including 
the men whose successes 
and failures made today’s 
high-speed camera possible 

Photographs. Sept, 


The Microscope 


By C. WILLIAM HARRISON, 
A fascinating chronicle — 
from Leeuwenhoek’s simple 
instruments to the complex 
electronic microscopes of 
the 20th century, Photo- 
graphs. Oct. i 


Medicine from Microbes: 


The Story of Antibiotics. By 
BERYL WıLLrams and SAM- 
UEL EPSTEIN, The stories be- 
hind crucial breakthroughs 
in vaccines and antibiotics 
made by such pioneers as 
Jenner, Pasteur, Lister. 

Koch, Ehrlich, and Fleming. 


Photographs. A JLG selec- 
tion. Sept. 





Your Personality 
and You 


By SARAH SpLAven, Guide- 
lines for Personality deyel- 
opment that can mean all 
the difference to young 
ple who feel insecure 
home 


peo- 
about 
» School, or future em- 
ployment. Oct, 





Your Career in 

Law Enforcement 

By Roserr A. Liston, Vi- 
tal information about the 
unlimited job opportunities 
on city, state, and Federal 
levels, including specific de- 
tails on qualifications, sal- 


aries, benefits, Photo rri 
; S, aphs 
Sept. e 
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MILESTONES IN HISTORY 


Jr. & Sr. High. Each, cloth 
$3.95; MCE* net $3.64 


A Cloud 
Over Hiroshima 
The Story of the First Atomic 
Bomb. By FELIX SUTTON. 
All about the men who pro- 
duced the first atomic bomb, 
the forces which led to its 
use, and its aftermath, Maps 
and photographs. 1966 








The Franco- 
Prussian War 

Germany’s Rise As A World 
Power. By IRVING WER- 
sTEIN. How Bismarck, by 
defeating France, created a 
united Germany and plant- 
ed the seeds that led to the 
two world wars. Maps and 
drawings. Oct. 


Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity 

The Story of the French 
Revolution. By CLIFFORD 
LINDSAY ALDERMAN. The 
tragic drama of Danton, 
Marat, and Robespierre, who 
created the Revolution and 
then became its victims. 
Maps and drawings. Sept. 


TEEN-AGE FICTION 


Hold Yourself Dear 
By PAuLINE C. SMITH. A 
tender novel about a teen- 
age girl who — like many 
young people in today’s mo- 
bile age — must make new 
friends and a new life in the 
town to which her family 
has moved. Oct. $2.95 












Julian Messner 
























+ Messner Certified Editions 


MESSNER BIOGRAPHIES 
Jr. & Sr. High. Cloth $3.25; 
MCE * net $3.19 
DEFENDER OF 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

Carl Schurz 

By James P. TERZIAN, Sept. 


THE ELSTON 
HOWARD STORY 


By MILTON J. SHAPIRO, | 961 


FATHER OF 
SUPERSONIC FLIGHT 


Theodor von Karmen 
By D. S. Haracy, Jr. Oct. 


MAN OF STEEL 
Joseph Stalin 


By JULES ARCHER, Oct 


QUEEN OF 

PUBLISHERS’ ROW 

Mrs. Frank Leslie 

By MADELEINE B., STERN. 
Oct. 


THE ROCKY 
COLAVITO STORY 


By HAL BUTLER, 1966 


THE SUN KING 
Louis XIV of France 


By ALFRED ÅPSLER. Sept. 


TEACHER OF THE BLIND 


Samuel Gridley Howe 

By KaTHARINE E, WILKIE 

& ELIZABETH R. MOSELEY, 
Sept. 


FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


ivan Sanderson’s Book 
of Great Jungles 


By Ivan T. SANDERSON, A 
journey with one of the 
world’s great naturalists into 
the very heart of the jungle, 
revealing all its mystery, in- 
credible beauty, and inex- 
haustible variety. Illustrated 
with 150 photographs. Nov. 
$9.95 


The Peter Freuchen 
Reader 


A selection by DAGMAR 
FREUCHEN,. Writings—some 
never before published in 
English — by the polar ex- 
plorer whose adventurous 
life has become a legend. 
Nov. $9.95 





Division of Pocket Books, Inc. 


8 West 40th Street, New York City 10018 
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What size label do you need? For 3 lines? 5 lines, or 
more? It’s easy with the Se-Lin® Labeler! Attaches to 
typewriter to produce laminated, smudge-proof 
labels. You know that every one going 
on a book stays on... permanently. 


Complete assembly $189.50. 


Write for information 


GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC./LIBRARY SUPPLIES/SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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e AUTOMATION AND SYSTEMS DESIGN 

e CONSULTING AND PLANNING 

e CUSTOMIZED CATALOGING 

She can! It's part of her job. @ WORLD-WIDE ACQUISITIONS 

@ BIBLIOGRAPHIC AND SPECIAL SERVICES 
e INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING 


Can you read those characters? 


It’s our job too. In any tongue, 


on any subject. 
Translation: 


“Library service is our business” 


JOHN I. THOMPSON & COMPANY 


Phone 202— 337-4200 1118 22nd Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 20037 


Modular ranges in many 
sizes highlight the variety 


available with Library 
Bureau study carrels. 








There’s no end to the privacy 
our carrels can provide 


You can buy a Library Bureau® study carrel 
that will seat one student. Or two. Or as many as 
you wish. 

What’s more, you can choose from a vast vari- 
ety of styles and designs. We have single-faced 
carrels. Double-faced carrels. Freestanding car- 
rels. Modular ranges. Cloverleafs. Islands. Steel 
carrels that can be installed in library stacks. 
“Saw-tooth” carrels (whose trapezoid-shaped 
work surfaces give students a greater feeling of 
spaciousness by letting them sit at an angle). 

There’s no end to the privacy we can provide— 


and our other carrel capabilities are pretty ex- 
tensive, too. With our decades of library experi- 
ence, we can also provide expert assistance with 
floor plans, color schemes and similar problems. 

So be prepared for today’s trend toward inde- 
pendent study (a trend that’s spreading to the 
secondary and elementary schools). For more in- 
formation about our practical, private—and pop- 
ular—study carrels, write us today. Or call your 
Library Bureau representative. He’s in your 
phone book, under Remington Office Systems. 


Library Bureau 


801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 





REMINGTON OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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From the Library Services Branch 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


LSA PROGRAM RESULTS 

The original Library Services Act (Public 
Law 597, 84th Congress) provided for the exten- 
sion and development by the states and terri- 
tories of public library service to rural areas 
(under 10,000 population) without such service 
or with inadequate service. This legislation was 
greatly enlarged by the Library Services and 


Construction Act (Public Law 88-269), signed 


by President Johnson on February 11, 1964, 
which amended the LSA to cover urban as well 
as rural areas and to add a provision for federal 
assistance for the construction of public library 
buildings. 

Provisional statistical data for the rural li- 
brary program, subject to final audit of state re- 
ports, have been compiled by the Library Ser- 
vices Branch. Preliminary figures for this eight- 
year period (fiscal years 1957-64) follow: 

Federal allotments (52 per cent), $50.6 mil- 
lion; state and local matching requirements (48 
per cent), $46.5 million; federal payments, 
$48.7 million. 

Expenditures for extension of rural library 
services under LSA, by source of funds: state, 
$74.7 million (46.5 per cent); local, $39.5 mil- 
lion (24.6 per cent) ; federal, $46.4 million (28.9 
per cent). Total: $160.6 million (100 per cent). 

In the eight years of the rural library pro- 
gram, state funds for all public library services 
in areas covered by state plans rose from $6.7 
million to $15.8 million, an increase of 135 per 
cent. Local funds in the same areas for a similar 
period rose from $31.7 million to $68.5 million, 
an increase of 116 per cent. 

Population receiving new or improved service 
under LSA program: new service, 2.4 million; 
improved service, 38.3 million; total, 40.7 mil- 
lion. 

Counties and other administrative units (e.g., 
New England towns) receiving new or improved 
services under the LSA program: new service, 
171 counties, 587 other units reported; improved 





service, 1611 counties, 961 other units reported; 
total, 1782 counties, 1548 other units reported. 

Bookmobiles purchased under LSA program, 
1957-64: 377. 


APPOINTMENT OF LOWELL A. MARTIN 


U.S. Commissioner of Education Francis Kep- 
pel has engaged Lowell A. Martin, former dean 
of the Graduate School of Library Service at 
Rutgers University and now vice-president and 
editorial director of Grolier Inc., to do a general 
study of state plans and programs under LSA 
and LSCA. The study will be based primarily on 
existing documents and reports but will be sup- 
plemented by conferences, interviews, and field 
visits as needed to round out the information. 
The report to the commissioner is scheduled for 
completion about the end of April 1966. 


“THE CAMPUS LIBRARY” 


An informative article on library architecture, 
“The Campus Library,” by John G. Lorenz and 
Peter P. Muirhead in the May 1965 American 
Education, published by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, should be of interest to academic librari- 
ans and administrators in higher education. Mr. 
Lorenz is now director of the Division of Library 
Services and Educational Facilities of the U.S. 
Office of Education. Mr. Muirhead is assistant 
commissioner for higher education. Cover photo 
of the May issue is an exterior shot of the John 
M. Olin Library, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 


From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


$25,905,700 APPROVED FOR LC 
FOR FISCAL 1966 

H.R.8775, the bill making appropriations for 
the legislative branch, including the Library of 
Congress, was passed by the Senate and the 
House late in July. A total of $25,905,700 was 
appropriated to the Library of Congress for op- 
erations during fiscal year 1966. This is an in- 
crease of $1,923,800 over fiscal 1965 appropria- 
tions for the Library. 

Included in the amount are funds for an addi- 
tional 96 positions in the Library; $210,000 to 


_ continue the Library’s program to automate its 


bibliographic apparatus; $905,000 for the pur- 
chase of books for the general collections and 
the Law Library, including a small fund for the 
purchase of unique materials; $4,035,000 for the 
distribution of catalog cards; and $2,675,000 for 
the operation of the national books-for-the-blind 
program. 
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Has the church killed Christianity? 


a new, religious shock treatment by 
that master preacher, 


LESLIE D. 
WEATHERHEAD 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 





AGNOSTIC 


Dr. Weatherhead thrives on subjects 
most pastors avoid—“Is Christ the only 
begetten Son of God?” “Is the church 
killing Christianity?” “Are some agnos- 
tics closer to God than many church- 
goers?” Published November 8th. 368 
pages. $4.75 


ABINGDON PRESS 
New York, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. 





Congress allowed $1,694,000 out of a request 
of $1,900,000 in U.S.-owned foreign currencies 
and $150,900 out of a request for $177,000 in 
hard-dollar support for the Public Law 48( 
Book Procurement Program. This amount will 
allow for a limited expansion of the program ir 
the countries in which it is currently operating 
—India, Pakistan, the United Arab Republic 
Indonesia, and Israel—but Congress did nol 
allow for an extension of the program te Poland 
and Yugoslavia. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS 


Also included in the legislative branch ap 
propriation bill, under the appropriation for the 
Government Printing Office, was an appropria 
tion of $5,829,000 to the superintendent of docu. 
ments which includes funds for the superinten. 
dent to proceed, with “moderation,” in the pro- 
gram to supply non-GPO printed publications tc 
depository libraries. The plan is to continue in 
1966 with providing the non-GPO publications 
of the Bureau of the Census and the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 


SENATE PASSES OVER LC BUILDING BILL 
The Senate Committee on Public Works met 
in executive session on July 12 to consider, 
among other items, S. J. Res. 69, a bill to pro- 
vide for a third Library of Congress building to 















dust and careless handling. 


booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 


MAGAZINES +» PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7”x4"; 12%4”"x9V4"x4"; 13”x10"x3 2"; 14%4"x109%4"x3"; 162x111 Y2"3”, 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, III. 


Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 
Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


be named the James Madison Memorial Build- 
ing. The Senate committee agreed not to report 
the bill until action was taken by the House of 
Representatives because the building project 
was on the House side of the Capitol. No hear- 
ings have been scheduled by the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works, the committee to which 
the bills introduced in the House have been re- 
ferred. 


NEW CENTER FOR COORDINATION OF 
FOREIGN MANUSCRIPT COPYING 

A Center for the Coordination of Foreign 
Manuscript Copying will be established in the 
Library of Congress this summer through a 
grant of $75,300 from the Council on Library 
Resources. 

In conjunction with the center, a National 
Committee on Photocopying Foreign Manu- 
scripts will be created by the Librarian of 
Congress to represent the nation’s principal 
learned societies and major library and archival 
associations. 

The center will seek to coordinate photocopy- 
ing projects conducted in foreign libraries and 
archives by American institutions and to avoid 
duplication of effort and expense through coop- 


erative planning. It will serve as a secretariat to 
the national committee, which will meet periodi- 
cally to provide general leadership and to enlist 
the cooperation of member groups in advancing 
the work of the center. 

The grant from the council to the Library will 
provide for a director and a secretarial assistant 
for three and one-half years in the center, which 
will be an administrative unit of the Library’s 
Manuscript Division. It will also pay for the 
meeting expenses of the national committee. 

With the advice of the committee, the center 
will work with American libraries, universities, 
learned societies, and government agencies to 1) 
identify extensive photocopying projects which 
have been completed, are under way, or are 
planned; 2) record the location of existing pho- 
tocopies for the information of scholars; 3) as- 
sist American institutions in learning what 
manuscripts can be photocopied in foreign li- 
braries and archives; and 4) suggest priorities 
of materials to be copied by one or by several 
cooperating institutions. 

The location of existing photocopies will be 
recorded in the National Union Catalog of 
Manuscript Collections. 








Since 1910 





A new slant from Ames 
on adjustable 


SLOPING DISPLAY SHELVES 


Only the new Ames hinged-type Sloping Magazine Display 
Shelf offers all these advantages: 


Allows storage of back issues when used alternately with 
folio shelves. Back issues can be concealed or visible, 
as shelves are readily adjustable to any desired 

vertical height. 


Hinges from sloping display position with easy one-handed 
motion. Locks horizontally for ready access to back issues. 


Continuous sloping display surface (brackets do not 
extend above the shelf surface). 


Sturdy steel construction. Available in a wide range 
of colors. 


Fits most standard bookstack columns. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
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INVITES ALL SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIANS TO WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
1956 ANNOTATED CATALOGS OF 6,000 
PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, FULLY 


RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR GRADES K 
THROUGH 12 AND YOUNG ADULTS. LOW 
COST — SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 

COMPLETELY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 

THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE ARE 
MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Alesco 21 Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel.: 201-652-4333 








teen. $2.95 








BEST FOR YOUTH 


ISLAND IN THE MIST by Ellen Jane MacLeod Take 
two American sisters and add a Scottish friend and her 
dog. Mix them with international art thieves in an old, 
deserted castle, and the story spells mystery for the young 


BETHANY YOUTH NOVELS 


The Council on Library Resources and thi 
American Council of Learned Societies under 
took discussions of the need to coordinate Amer 
ican photocopying of manuscripts abroad abou 
six years ago. In 1960, with a grant from thi 
Council on Library Resources, the Americal 
Council of Learned Societies commissioned ; 
survey of American photocopying activities anı 
needs, the results of which were published in thi 
September 1964 issue of Publications of th 
Modern Language Association (Vol. LXXIX, No 
4, Part 2). In 1961, also with the assistance o 
the Council on Library Resources, the Librar: 
of Congress called a conference of representa 
tives of research institutions and learned so 
cieties on the same problem. The new center am 
national committee will realize the recommenda 
tions of both the survey and the conference. 

eo 


John M. Lorenz, who formerly contributed part of th 
Washington Report to the Bulletin, is leaving the U.S 
Office of Education in mid-October to become Deput 
Librarian of Congress. Mr, Lorenz has beem identifier 
with the rapid expansion of federal library service 
since he joined the Office of Education in 1957; a 
present he is director of the Division of Library Ser 
vices and Educational Facilities. 










~ TWO-WAY STREET by Mary Blair Immel How does a teen react when her 
parents decide to get a divorce? Here is the story of a girl who tries to fit 
the crazily tilted pieces into some whole. Torn between her separated parents, 
she is forced to decide her own fate. $2.95 


A YEAR IS FOREVER by Christine B. MacKenzie Occasional dates no 
longer satisfy Peggy and Jeff's need to be together. Marriage is the only 
answer, yet their parents and the desire to go to college stand in the way. 
Their struggle to reach an answer makes an absorbing story that will speak 
to the hearts of older teens who are thinking of taking this important step. 


$2.95 
The Bethany Press Box 179, st. Louis, Mo. 63166 
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Pergamon Books Now Direct From 
PERGAMON PRESS, NEW YORK 


As you may know, the agreement between Pergamon Press and The Macmillan 
Company for the distribution of Pergamon books in the Western Hemisphere ex- 
pired on June 30, 1965. Now all books published by Pergamon Press—New York, 
Oxford, London, and Paris—may be obtained directly from Pergamon Press Inc., 
New York. 


LIBRARY SELECTIVE ORDER PLAN 
A New Program of Services Designed To Meet Your Library’s Special Needs 


All libraries—especially those who have been receiving Pergamon books under their 
standing order arrangements with the Collier-Macmillan Library Service—are invited 
to join the Pergamon Library Selective Order Plan which will insure direct-from-the- 
publisher service for all forthcoming Pergamon library titles and selected texts. 


e “First Copy” service—you receive books in the subject categories and on the 
reading levels you select, automatically as they are published. 


15% discount on all Selective Order Plan purchases. Shipments prepaid at our 
expense. . 


Full return privileges—returns accepted for full credit within six months of 
invoice date if in clean, resalable condition. Return labels supplied with each 
shipment. 


Free Library of Congress cards included with each title shipped. 


Complete and ample inventory of all new and backlist titles guarantees speedy 
shipment from Pergamon’s New York warehouse. 


All orders and inquiries dealt with within 72 hours—urgent telephone orders 
within 24 hours. 


YOU PAY ONLY FOR THOSE BOOKS YOU KEEP 
EFFICIENT AND SPEEDY SERVICE GUARANTEED 


SEND TODAY for the Pergamon Press Library Selective Order Plan Form. If you 
wish a priority visit from one of our Library representatives, please call Mr. Otto 
Rapp, Director of Library Services, at (212) EMpire 1-7900. 


PERGAMON PRESS, INC. 


44-01 21st Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 11101 
New York Oxford London Paris 


SELECT FROM 600 NEW TITLES ANNUALLY—Pergamon Press is one of the world’s 
leading publishers in the physical, life and earth sciences, and in education, publishing some 
600 new advanced science, medicine and technology titles a year and more than 120 interna- 
tional scientific and technical research journals. Any book will be sent for a 30-day examina- 
tion, without obligation, and sample copies of Pergamon journals are available on request. 
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ircester Public Library 
Worcester, Mass. 


FINE LIBRARIES demand FINE EQUIPMER 
BSE SZ furnished ALL SHELVIN( 
for THESE NEW LIBRARIES. 





a 


Stetson University Aam 
Deland, Fla. 


Ess © CORPORATIC 


Pam ee) et ee ee Pen od Pani hi 








we'll duplicate 
all your catalog cards... 


. and return them to you within 72 hours. 
Any number of duplicate catalog cards, 
copied photo-exact from your original. Same 
durable, top-grade stock, precision- 
punched and trimmed, returned to you in the 
same order as the file you submit . . . Samples 
and prices on request; special mailers and in- 


size, 


structions for your convenience Xerox 
branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian 
cities. Call the one nearest you—or write 
Xerox Corporation, Roch- 
ester, New York 14603. In E 
Canada, Xerox of Canada XI ROX 
Limited, Toronto. 
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p= Eastern Washington 
State College Shorthand 
Training. 


for 
SILENT LISTENING 
SILENT LEARNING 
WHERE SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


MONAURAL or STEREO 
TAPE or RECORDS 
BELOW CHIN HEADSETS 
SPEAKERS for AREA USE 


Trio-Phonic Listening Centers afford the school 


Clason, Gtedy Hall, or Library with custom THE PERRY COMPANY 


mace listening and studying facilities designed 
P. 0. BOX 7187, DEPT. T. WACO, TEXAS 


to fit your application without extra cost. 
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CAN YOU 
QUALIFY? 


YOU 
HAVE TO 


BE GOOD! 


You have to be good 
to qualify for a civilian position with the Army 
Library Program. Modern, progressive and special- 
ized to meet the needs of the military communities 
around the globe. If you have a degree in Library 
Science and would like to be a part of the LARGEST 


LIBRARY PROGRAM IN THE WORLD 


Write today for a descriptive brochure 


SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION, IRCB 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20315 
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Bright stars shine on Golden Books for Fall 1965: 


Richard Scarry * The Provensens * A.A. Milne 


Louis Untermeyer * Pearl S. Buck 
With beautiful patented Scuff-Coat covers in Goldencraft Binding 


AESOP’S FABLES. 40 of the best se- 
lected by Louis Untermeyer—and made 
completely new by the unique illustra- 
tions of Alice and Martin Provensen. 96 
pages, 10%” x 11%”. Grades 4-up. 
Goldencraft Net: $4.99 


Richard Scarry’s BUSY BUSY WORLD. 
Scarry’s wonderful world filled with 
double-page pictures of people and ani- 
mals at play and work the world over. 
96 pages, 10K” x 11%”. Grades K-5. 
Goldencraft Net: $3.99 


WHATEVER HAPPENS TO BABY ee 
HORSES? By William N. Hall, illus- | Po. pling: a ae 
trated by Virginia Parsons. Tells what Whatever Heppa 
happens to baby horses as they grow up. | BABY HORSES ? 


32 pages, 96” x 12%”, Grades K-1. y 
Goldencraft Net: $2.19 | 


Walt Disneys WINNIE THE POOH: 
A Tight Squeeze. The second chapter of 
A. A. Milne’s classic. 32 pages. 9e” x 
12%”. Grades K-2. Goldencraft Net: $2.19 


Pearl S. Buck’s FAIRY TALES OF THE 
ORIENT. Selected, edited and intro- 
duced by Pearl S. Buck. Illustrated by 
Jeanyee Wong. A Simon and Schuster Ju- 
venile. 320 pages, 64” x 94”. Grades 4-up. 
Goldencraft Net: $5.98 


MORE UNIQUE AND STIMULATING GOLDEN BOOK SELECTIONS 
Eight new GOLDEN BOOKS FOR KINDERGARTEN *% SNOWY, THE LITTLE WHITE 
HORSE x Betty Crocker’s NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ COOK BOOK x Betty Crocker’s DIN- 
NER IN A DISH COOK BOOK *% THE FOUR WONDERFUL WORLDS OF WALT 
DISNEY: Nature » America + Stories From Other Lands + Fantasyland w Revised and En- 
larged Courtis-Watters ILLUSTRATED GOLDEN DICTIONARY * DOGS OF THE WORLD 
2 New WHITMAN GIANT TELL-A-TALES % PLUS 12 illustrated WATSON-GUPTILL 
DRAWING BOOKS, and a new assortment of 12 LITTLE GOLDEN BOOK FAVORITES 


Send for FREE catalogs of curriculum-related materials keyed to Government Aid Programs. 


Library Journal Processing Kits available for all Goldencraft titles from 
Library Journal Cards, Inc., Box 27, Cooper Station Post Office, N.Y. 10003 


Pe GOLDEN PRESS/ODYSSEY BOOKS 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
4 bP 850 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Libraries and the Inquiring Mind 


by Robert G. Vosper 


One remarkable phenomenon of our times, 
especially of the last two decades, is the in- 
creasingly high value American society has 
placed on knowledge—its production, acquisi- 
tion, and dissemination—and thus on the in- 
quiring mind. This refreshing new value 
: judgment is apparent on many level: On the 
-one hand there is the popular respect paid to, 
or at least the public acceptance of, matters 
intellectual and academic. For the pejorative 
phrase “egghead” one can today substitute as 
a touchstone the respectful, if slightly crass, 
phrase, “the knowledge business.” That very 
phrase, “the knowledge business,” is evidence 
< of another and impressive level of concern, 
the heavy investment of both public and pri- 
vate funds in research, in education, and in 
the newer automated information processes. 
And on the highest level there is the painful 
evolution of federal policy deeply concerned 
with these same matters. Thus we are, I think, 
witnessing, or involved in, a fundamental 
shift in social values and one that is, | of 
course, of central concern to librarians. 

One apt indication of the significance and 
persistence of this new trend was the decision 
of a prominent economist, Professor Fritz 
Machlup of Princeton, to produce what he 
terms an “overdue . . . economic analysis” of 
The Production and Distribution of Knowl- 
edge in the United States (Princeton, 1962), 
a book which contains a quarry of pertinent 
statistics and analyses, 

From a library podium this evening I pro- 
| pose to touch on but three facets of this mul- 
‘tiplex phenomenon: 1) the driving federal 
emphasis on. scientific and particularly in- 
dustrial research; 2) the global scope of con- 
temporary university involvement in behalf of 


+ Mr. Vosper’s inaugural address as ALA Presi- 
dent was given at the banquet in Detroit, July 
9, 1965. 


the national effort, together with changing 
emphases in social science research; and ©) 
the emerging recognition at the federal level 
of the importance of humanistic research. 

In discussing these aspects of the new 
search for knowledge, I will suggest that con. 
sistently and shortsightedly we have failed to 
undergird this major social effort with proper 
library support for the inquiring mind, tht 
unless we soon alter public policy we will o 
compound an already crippling deficit of re- 
erence and research library resources: and sec- 
vices, and finally that the federal government 






has both a fundamental stake in and a dret 





responsibility for the present frustrating staw 
of library affairs. At this point, I conclude, 
the effective resolution of the library and in- 
formation problems faced by research can 
come only through the proper development of 
a wise and forceful national policy in gener 
ous support of overall library service to re 
search and inquiry. 

Fortunately the picture is not entirely 
bleak, for there have been some recent indica 
tions, albeit not concerted ones, of increasing 
understanding and concern within the federal 
community, as well as of a determination on 
the part of the library community to press ‘ifs 
case at high levels. These days in Washington 
one can discuss cataloging as cataloging and 





gain the thoughtful attention that ths 
significant intellectual problem deserve, 


Moreover, one senses the gradual disappear 
ance of the cavalier and callow intention to 
write off traditional research libraries as 
dying dinosaurs, a recently very popular 
sport. What was once thought to he a dino 
saur is perhaps more comparable to the pre- 
cursors of Homo sapiens, in reasonably rapid 
evolution. 

For this evening’s audience I need net 
dwell long on the amount and significance of 
our postwar involvement in scientific and ire 
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dustrial research, but let me remind you of 
the pattern and the implications for libraries. 
Professor Machlup concludes that “even if it 
may not be true that no industry or economic 
activay has ever grown as fast as R & D, this 
growth has certainly been phenomenal.” He 
presents igures indicating a growth of 3714 
per cent in the twenty years from 1940 to 
:960 Alchough consolidated figures on li- 
brary grcwth for the same twenty years are 
not readiy available, it is demonstrable that 
expexditures for libraries in higher education 
xose only 765 per cent and income for public 
Ebravies only 522 per cent. Thus we could 
suggest aa overall annual library growth rate 
in that vicinity, and I think common sense 
experience would bear out this great discrep- 
ancy witk investment in research. 

Although one might not reasonably postu- 
late ¿ on2-to-one relationship between invest- 
ment in research and development (R & D) and 
in support of library or information services, 
ne ean reasonably suggest that this degree of 
discrepancy is ludicrous and that in this dis- 
erepancy were sown the dragon seeds of the 
present widespread discontent with the quality 
əf librar” service in behalf of scientific and 
industrial research. 

The federal government’s part in this total 
R & D effort, as a source of funds, can be 
shown to have increased from near 40 per 
cent in 1940 to almost 60 per cent in 
1959-60. Although over these years industry 
has been by far the major performer of R & 
D, and although in absolute dollars industry’s 
appropriations for R & D have risen steadily, 
yet indudtry’s share in the total cost has ap- 
parently aot varied significantly as a percent- 
age of the total. However imprecise the 
figures, i: is clear that as promoter, producer, 
and purenaser of research the federal govern- 
ment is increasingly the prime mover. This is 
why I argue that federal policy, or, to be 
more pracise, lack of federal policy, must 
bear a heavy burden of guilt for the present 
inability of the library community—both 
pube amd academic-——to respond adequately 
to the needs of research. The plain and cruel 
fact is that research library and information 
services have fundamentally been left depen- 
dent on local and inadequate financial re- 
sourzes at a time when these immense injec- 
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tions of federal funds into academic and in- 
dustrial research have produced a staggering 
increase in demands for library services. 
Local finances including those of state gov- 
ernment could not and cannot cover the 
deficit, and probably should not be expected 
to under the circumstances. 

Underfinanced libraries have simply been 
unable, in the face of these pressures, to re- 
spond with the requisite speed and quality of 
service, not to speak of expensive retooling in 
an age of automation. And yet, ironically 
enough, the finger of blame has continually 
been pointed at these local academic and pub- 
lic libraries by too many influential and, I 
would say in this context, irresponsible 
spokesmen for the federal R & D effort. It is 
high time we redress the balance and, through 
a responsible and broadly based federal pol- 
icy, begin to underwrite the library deñcit in 
support of the national need for research and 
inquiry. 

The position of colleges and universities in 
all this research activity may not bulk large in 
actual dollars, but it is in fact of the highest 
significance, notably with reference to the 
need for and provision of extensive library 
collections. Although much of the debate over 
basic versus applied research may be cratori- 
cal rather than useful, it is generally agreed 
that colleges and universities are the produ- 
cers of by far the greatest proportion of theo- 
retical research. And there is general agree- 
ment that theoretical or academic research is 
fundamental to the continuing vitality of the 
overall national effort. In fact, many scien- 
tists have protested the niggardly pereentage 
of total R & D support that goes into academ- 
ic research. Professor Willard Libby of 
UCLA, formerly of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, has typically urged that the health of 
the space effort depends upon more iritensive 
university research coupled with training. 
Certainly it is at the critical point of highly 
sophisticated training integrated with front- 
line research that our colleges and universi- 
ties are the only available social instrumental- 
ity. In this context Professor Machlup says 
forthrightly, but with admitted embarrass- 
ment, that “the phenomenal growth of R & D 
in the United States has on balance probably 
harmed the development of basic research.” I 
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” insist that this R & D growth has equally 
harmed the development of research library 
services across the country. 


Effects of postwar federal development 


Let me now take a few moments to remind 
you of the powerful effect of this postwar fed- 
eral development on the very structure of 
universities and their libraries. U.S. Office of 
Education figures reveal that in 1930 expendi- 
tures for “organized research” were about 8 
per cent of expenditures for “resident instruc- 
tion”; by 1958 this had risen to almost 50 per 
cent. This shift in emphasis is striking 
enough, but consider next the fact that con- 
currently expenditures for libraries as a per- 
centage of expenditures for “resident instruc- 
tion” rose only from about 4 per cent to a 
mére 8 per cent. 

One major state university, in reporting on 
the impressive growth in the amount of its 
“. sponsored research, indicates a rise of from 

$700,000 in 1943-44 to nearly $42 million in 
< 1963-64. While external research support was 

thus increasing sixtyfold over twenty years, 
total library support increased only sixfold, 
from $450,000 to $2.7 million. At my own 
university extramural research funds rose 
from $3.3 million in 1953-54 to $30.4 million 
in 1963-64, or a tenfold increase in a decade 
when concurrent library support increased 
only three times, rising from $1.2 million to 
$3.8 million. 

Dr. Allan M. Cartter of the American 
Council on Education has stated that federal 
support of academic research has “‘approxi- 
mately doubled every four years since the 
war.” H I read the available figures correctly, 
total support for academic libraries has been 
doubling about every seven years—not every 
four-—-since before the war and the rate has 
not changed markedly in the postwar years. 

Dr. C. V. Kidd, long-time chief of research 
planning at the National Institutes of Health, 
when discussing American Universities and 
Federal Research (Harvard, 1959), reminds 
us of the three inseparable goals of the uni- 
versity: the preservation, the transmission, 
and the creation of knowledge. “The mainte- 
nance of a normal balance among the three is 
of major importance to every university,” he 
states, but, “the government’s concern with 


research to the virtual exclusion of the other 
two functions of universities is the source of 
an inherent problem in the relation between 
the federal government and universities.” 
More recently, through NDEA and the antici- 
pated Higher Education Act of 1965, the gow- 
ernment is expressing a measure of concern 
for teaching, or the transmission of know! 
edge. The third element, preservation, which 
is essentially the library function, has, how 
ever, been largely ignored, scorned, or misun- 
derstood. 

Here again, then, is the crux of the library 
problem: this clear discrepancy between tae 
burgeoning support of academic research aad 
the grudging support of academic libraries. 
And here again federal policy is to blame tor 
having left the whole vexing library problem 
basically dependent on local support. At my 
own university for example, 88 per cent.of 
extramural researeh is based on federal furd- 
ing while the library is given short shril 
under federal policy, as a mere part of over: 
head costs in the same category with dorwsi: 















tories and office services. This was where thec 


error lay, in viewing libraries as a kind of 
static housekeeping service rather than ag a 
vital phenomenon related more nearly in kind 
and in growth implications to the phenome- 
non of research itself. 

Furthermore, there has been a slow and 
grudging recognition that the library phenem- 
enon itself requires a massive application of 
research and development effort. For far too 
long alterations in library techniques were 
dealt with by the rule-of-thumb procedures of 
the old-time mariner. More recently, through 
both federal and private foundations, there 
has been some attention to research into li- 
brary problems. Unfortunately, in my jig 
ment, this new effort has been too much at the 
level of putting out small brush fires when we 
should have been attacking a major 
conflagration. At this point I can’t help 
expressing some pride in the recent establish- 
ment in the University of California of an in- 
terdisciplinary Institute of Library Research, 
which hopefully will be in a position to attack 
some fundamental library questions on a 
broad base, with proper attention to the nee- 
essary developmental work. In equal measure 
there is remarkable news from MIT. It is aiso 
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heartening that the American Library Associ- 
ation itself is undertaking, in a small way, to 
create an office that will be concerned with 
encouraging and advising on research and de- 
velopment efforts. It should not be overlooked, 
however, that by no means all of the ur- 
gent library problems deserving investigation 
are technelogical in nature; there are funda- 
mental questions of economic and social 
values to be faced as well. 


Where does the blame lie? 


I kave laid the blame on the federal door- 
step, and 1 think logically so. However, I am 
also armly of the opinion that for too long 
our university presidents as a group have 
shamefully hidden their heads in the sand and 
failed to give concerted and statesmanlike at- 
tention to this major aspect of their responsi- 
bilities. 

It is obvious, I am sure, that thus far I 
have been concerned almost solely with scien- 
tific and industrial research, including the 
health sciences, for the federal government 
has been the prime mover, and the “national 
defense” complex of the federal government 
when at thinks of research and education is by 
now a truism. Let me only underscore this 
statement by once again using my own uni- 
versity as a typically unhappy example and 
then agair by quoting Professor Machlup on 
the generality. At UCLA we report, with some 
distress, that of extramural research funds 
(whica are dominantly federal, you will re- 
call) 66 per cent was available for the life 
sciences and health professions, 28 per cent 
fer tke physical sciences and engineering, 5 
per cent for the social sciences, and 1 per cent 
fer the humanities. As Professor Machlup 
says ef this situation in general: “This one- 
sidedmess, this disregard for the social 
sciences and the humanities, is easy to explain 
but hard to justify. ... With all the unsolved 
social, economic, political, racial, and interna- 
tional problems . . . these attitudes [which 
overlaak social science and humanistic 
research] must be fought. A nation cannot 
‘ive merely on victuals, comforts, games, and 
weapons [and, he might have added, good 
health ; a concern with ideas and values is 
essential, for without them life becomes mean- 
inglesas.” 
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Thus the nation’s postwar R & D effort has ’ 
seriously harmed the development of research 
libraries by starving them while at the same 
time intensifying the demands upon them in a 
lopsided way. Of those who might claim that 
the survival of the general research library is 
of little importance to modern scientific and 
technical research, one can properly ask: Why 
then all the hue and cry about its failures and 
inadequacies? The general research library is 
not passive and is not old-fashioned; it is 
simply poverty-stricken in the modern world. 

Too much of the most vocal federal com- 
plaint about libraries has come from oficials 
stricken with the “technical reports syn- 
drome,” a syndrome based in a narrowly 
technical conception of research, a syndrome 
that underestimates the importance and meth- 
ods of theoretical and academic research, a 
syndrome that has no place for social seience 
or humanistic research, a syndrome that is 
concerned only with information and not with 
knowledge, a syndrome that has no conception 
therefore of the responsibilities and services of 
a general research library. The librarian of 
any large public library or any university li- 
brary can readily demonstrate the insistent and 
mounting demands placed upon his scientific 
collections and services by the industrial re- 
search that has been supported by massive fed- 
eral contracts, not to speak of the urgent li- 
brary requests of academic research itself. The 
result has been an extreme dislocation of func- 
tions, often to the clear disadvantage ef the 
library’s direct clientele in the case of univer- 
sity libraries. In a few instances, as at Stan- 
ford and MIT, separate library service en- 
tities have been set up on a fee basis to 
handle the industrial service work load. In 
public universities this approach has generally 
seemed infeasible. however, and in any event 
competition for access to reading space and to 
available journal files, at a time whem aca- 
demic populations are doubling, has raised 
serious policy questions. As a result, mest li- 
braries have been forced to restrict the activi- 
ty of their services at a time when more ex- 
pansive or active services are demanded by all 
comers, and our interlibrary loan activities 
are crippled. 

in a commendable effort to meet the need 
and spread the burden of service demands, 
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# ‘the libraries of New York State and Pennsyl- 


vania are seeking state aid for a coordinated 
public and academic library service to ire- 
search. This approach clearly recognizes the 
importance of libraries to modern industrial 
research as well as the importance of industry 
to the state economy. I doubt, however, that 
even this fine effort will resolve the whole 
problem, especially that beyond the level of 
local industrial library needs. Fundamentally 
we are dealing with a national problem. 

If the federal government over the past 
twenty years had supported reference and re- 
search libraries as generously and imagina- 
tively as it supported research, | venture to 
¿say we would not today be facing the library 
and information crisis of which we hear so 
‘much. A federally financed library and infor- 
mation effort equivalent to and concurrent 
with the AEC and NASA scientific research 
efforts would have assured us of a forceful, 
imaginative, experimental, and automated li- 
brary economy. The lack of such support is 
the source of our ills. 


Support of the total research effort 


Fortunately, as I indicated earlier, the pic- 
ture is not entirely bleak. The National Li- 
brary of Medicine, by way of its Medlars pro- 
gram and the Medical Library Assistance Act 
of 1965, which will hopefully be approved by 
the Congress, reveals a wise and generous un- 
derstanding of the forces at issue. It proposes 
to strengthen and extend the existing medical 
library structure with funds for resources, for 
buildings, for staff training, and for automa- 
tion with relationship to a nationally devel- 
oped store of bibliographical information, Let 
us hope that the President’s Office of Science 
and Technology (OST) proceeds with equal 
wisdom, for the same weaknesses occur 
throughout the research library structure. 

Seott Adams has declared for the NLM 
“that the key to the problem is the moderniza- 
tion and revitalization of the medical library 
network. We believe further that any national 
planning which ignores the investment society 
has already made in existing library re- 
sources, is unrealistic. The objective should be 
to strengthen these resources and to employ 
new technologies to enable them to meet inter- 
disciplinary needs, not to permit them to 


wither by attrition.” 

In response to this I can offer only grati- 
tude for superb insights, assurance that this is 
a federal ieee aansibility in light of the federal 
research effort, and hope that these insights 
will be adopted by other federal agencies con- 
cerned with knowledge and information, l 
would also add three other comments. In the 
first place, the passivity of the research li- 
brary, of which Mr. Adams complains, is the 
consequence of starvation imposed by the fed- 
eral government and not the consequence of 
the nature of libraries or librarians. More- 
over, it is imprecise to imply that only mod- 
ern interdisciplinary research requires “ac- 
tive” library service; all research does, in all 
disciplines, and this has long been the case: 
libraries have simply been too impoverished 
to respond with alacrity. In the third place, 1 
trust the NLM will have the high courage to 
recognize the full implications of Mr. Adams’ 
comments on interdisciplinary research. 
Those implications are that the general ter 
search library has been farsighted and wise in > 
refusing, in the face of insistent suggestio so : 
to scorn its responsibilities to historical < 
humanistic research, and furthermore that the 
NLM, in these days of space medicine and 
Medicare, must carefully correlate its effor 
with total research and library activity and: 
must not overbalance things in favor of a lim = 
ited research sector. Interdisciplinary research ` 
important to medicine is already moving b 
yond the borders ef medicine or biomedit 
Thus, neither the NLM nor OST should pro- i 
ceed without concern for and consultation 
with other components of the research library 
economy. 

I particularly mention OST because of the 
recent public announcement from that office 
that the System Development Corporation is 
under contract to assist the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology (through: 
Committee on Scientific and Technical Infe 
mation) in developing by early fall “a long- 
range plan for further improvement of na- 
tional scientific and technical information sys- 
tems.” The task group will study specifically 
“the functions anc relations of major compo- 
nents of the document handling system, such 
as the National Libraries, university and 
other research libraries, abstracting, indexing, 
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and alerting services. ... Another major area 
of interest will be the impact of advanced tech- 
nologies cn the information transfer network.” 

As I have said, I trust that this OST analy- 
sis proceeds with the sophistication and gen- 
erosity of spirit that this age-old problem 
merits in its modern environment. There is no 
simple mechanical answer, although in recent 
years a number of ex-cathedra blue-sky plans 
have irresponsibly raised public hopes with 
simpkstic solutions to a complex social phe- 
nomeaon. In its own way this approach is as 
cruel as cffering panaceas for cancer or the 
comnwon cold. Moreover, I hope that the OST 
analysis does not focus only on industrial re- 
searca and proceed in isolation from other 
reseavch sectors, for the inquiring mind 
knows no artificial limits as between science 
and ronscience, and this is the point at which 
the general research library is still a unique 
and powerful tool. As more than one thought- 
ful o»server has stated: “The library is the 
only place that still aspires to universality.” 
In the modern world that is a resource which 
must be sirengthened, not weakened or aban- 
donee. 

Ths time has come, I think, for the open 
devel pment of a national library program in 
suppert of the total research effort, not merely 
a seræs of unrelated and expedient programs 
for tse several sectors of research based on 
the purely artificial organization of federal 
agencies at this stage in history. We need 
something far more than a Federal Library 
Committee, important as that body can be; 
we need a national research library council in 
whick the several great national library orga- 
nizations should openly and forcefully play a 
part with the relevant federal libraries and 
other national agencies in developing an inte- 
grated, net a monolithic national library and 
informatien network. 


The mushrooming social sciences 


New that I have dwelt at some length on the 
librazy aspects of federal science and technol- 
ogy, let me speak briefly on my other two 
points, since they follow logically from what I 
have already discussed. 

If we think the scientific information explo- 
sion aas been noisy for libraries, the social 
scienzes gre in the process of detonating one 
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many megatons more powerful. And again the ` 
federal government has built the bomb and 
set it right in our laps. This time I hope the 
federal government realizes its library respon- 
sibilities before we bumble into another frus- 
trating crisis in the national research effort. 

I refer here particularly to the mushroom- 
ing foreign area study and research programs 
instituted by colleges and universities in sup- 
port of the nation’s postwar global responsi- 
bilities. This phenomenon has altered not only 
academic curricula and the pace of academic 
life but even the very structure of universities 
quite as fundamentally as did the pastwar 
scientific development I have been discussing. 
And I think no thoughtful person would pro- 
test but that this intensive application of the 
inquiring mind to the social, political, and 
economic problems of other nations and 
peoples around the world is equally as impor- 
tant to our national survival as is scientific 
and industrial research. Yet this remarkable 
phenomenon has received relatively little pub- 
lic attention. Moreover, this global scope of 
contemporary university involvement kas li- 
brary implications far more shattering than 
those posed by the technological revolution. 
Yet most of the forceful public and federal 
attention has been directed to the admittedly 
important but actually lesser library problems 
of scientific and industrial research. As a 
British commentator in the Listener said re- 
cently: “Paradoxically, the obstacles [te effec- 
tive library development] are not so high [in 
the physical sciences] where the propagan- 
dists insist the greatest urgency lies.” 

Before the Second World War university 
libraries, reflecting the aims of their universi- 
ties, so limited their acquisitions to the Anglo- 
American tradition that the national intelli- 
gence was crippled when we were cut of from 
European libraries and book markets. The 
shock of this discovery led to the postwar Li- 
brary of Congress Mission to Europe and 
subsequently to the Farmington Plan with its 
initial emphasis on bringing scholarly Euro- 
pean books into American libraries. Mere re- 
cently, and for obvious reasons, universities 
have moved onto the worldwide scene so that 
hardly any university or college can avoid an 
intensive concern with non-Western cultures. 
Before World War II a few universities, but 
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‘only a few, taught Russian language, litera- 
ture, and history; even a lesser number did 
something with Chinese and Japanese; and 
here and there a Latin Americanist turned up 
as an exotic adornment in the Spanish depart- 
ment. But today, research and teaching pro- 
grams or institutes for African Studies, 
Middle Eastern Studies, and Southeast Asian 
Studies are an accepted, in fact a requisite 
part of university activity. Where once Rus- 
sian was taught, there is now intensive con- 
cern with Polish, Czech, and Serbo-Croation, 
not to mention the Finno-Ugric and Ural-Al- 
taic languages that border the Slavic world. 
Avabic, Persian, and Hebrew scholars were 
once rare birds on the American scene, but 
today we are urgently training specialists in 
‘Berber, Ethiopic, and Swahili, not to mention 
Xhosa and Twi. Indic studies in all their mul- 
tilingual complexity were once left to the Brit- 
ish, but not today. And a Tibetan dictionary 
has been compiled in an American university. 

But language of course is but one of the 
tools or insights used by the mind that would 
inquire into the ways of other people. I am 
sure though that an audience of librarians can 
already begin to perceive something of the 
modern cataloging problem posed just by 
these languages. Oh for those halcyon days 
when a smattering of two modern West Euro- 
pean languages would suffice for a catalog 
department! What the modern research li: 
brary must serve is a variety of experts and 
students in Nigerian economics, Moslem legal 
institutions, Latin American higher education, 
nationalism in Southeast Asia, social stra- 
tification in the Middle East, peasant and tri- 
bal cultures of India, and the emerging litera- 
ture of the French-speaking countries of Afri- 
ca. And these experts are not ivory-tower aca- 
demics leading a leisurely life of reflection as 
in the 1930’s. They are advisers to NATO, to 
the Ethiopian Ministry of Education, and to 
the Bank of Ghana. They require ready access 
to newspapers, government documents and 
antigovernment documents, economic and de- 
mographic information, maps, and recent ver- 
nacular novels from countries where there are 
no neatly organized publishing and booksell- 
ing facilities and where local libraries are 
only struggling to emerge, not to speak of 
handling extensive exchange arrangements. 


The pace and urgency of research and analy- 
sis are ever so much as hot and heavy as in 
the modern scientific laboratory, and the need 
for current information equally pressing. 

Here then is a library and information 
problem far tougher than that of science and 
technology, of equal importance to the nation- 
al welfare, and posed in equal measure by na- 
tional policy. But here we have no Chemical 
Abstracts and no Medlars to guide us. Here 
we are dealing not with the patterned secon» 
dary literature which reports on research, but 
with the raw, laboratory material that js 
essential to research. And here we are dealing 
with problems in locating, selecting, acquir- 
ing, and organizing research library materials 
that are many orders greater than were even 
dreamed of in a purely scientific library. With 
all the best will in the world and despite the 
voluntary cooperative efforts of the Farmirig« > 
ton Plan, our research libraries, dependent 
almost entirely on local support, are stime 
bling under the load. 

Without question what is needed is a coor 
dinated procurement and cataloging effort, 
global in scope and geared to the national 
need for research. Anything else is socially 
wasteful. Happily in 1958 an amendment to 
Public Law 480 permitted the use of U.S. 
credits abroad for the purchase of foreign 
books for a selected group of university li 
braries. Symbolically this was a remarkable 
event, because for the first time the federal 
government provided actual support for re- 
search library resources. Unhappily, this noble 
gesture is seriously flawed: It is limited to a 
small number of countries where and when 
appropriate credits exist; the Congress un- 
wisely required each recipient library to make 
a token payment for the intake of books; and 
the participating libraries have been faced 
with oppressive cataloging costs even though a 
cooperative program of sorts was born of des- 
peration. 

An early and massive federal attack on this 
total problem is in the national interest and is 
essential if we are not to fail. In this instance 
the responsible agency is certainly the Li- 
brary of Congress, and in the face of scholar. 
ly requirements of this order it seems increas- 
ingly evident to me that the Library of 
Congress quite soon must not merely be 
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named as the National Library of the United 
States, but also given that mission and ap- 
propriate funding in order to exert the leader- 
ship that modern scholarship requires. 

I won't dwell on other significant changes 
in the social sciences, except to remind you 
that the forces which propose a national min- 
istry of urban affairs are already generating, 
with. federal research support, an urgent need 
for eomplex library and information services 
that we are ill-prepared to handle. This again 
is the kind of intensive interdisciplinary re- 
search that Scott Adams has discussed in the 
biomedical field. 


A National Humanities Foundation 


I will, however, come toward my conclusion 
by reminding you that foreign area research, 
alth«ugh heavily involved in economic and 
political studies, is significantly humanistic in 
its bent. And this leads us directly to the 
Presiden:’s welcome support of the enlightened 
efforts to establish a National Humanities 
Foundation. The case for such a long-overdue 
foumdation, as made in the Report of the Na- 
tional Commission on the Humanities, indicat- 
ed cleariy the essentiality of library enrich- 
merit. The necessary library statement ap- 
peared specifically in earlier versions of the 
bill but then disappeared from the administra- 
tiorms version that is now before the Congress. 
For this disappearance I fear that we in the 
ALa must bear a share of the blame, and so 
mus: the academic officials who worked 
closely en the bill, for they will be among the 
first to express vexation when their librarians 
deseribe the inevitable library cost. This 
omission of direct library support strikes me 
as a stunning mistake when we have directly 
befere us the evidence of the slippage in 
scieatifie library and information services 
that resulted from library dependence on local 
financia! resources while research was being 
stirculated with massive federal grants. In the 
case of the humanities, the library deficit will 
be ancaiculably greater because in most in- 
stamces the scholar will immediately and nec- 
essarily place greater demands upon his 
primary research tool, the already overbur- 
dered research library. 

As Irving Dilliard 
coramission’s report: 


said in reviewing the 
“The librarians more 
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than any other cukural professional group, 
face both the necessities of the humanities 
and the requirements of new mechanized tech- 
niques.” The double burden may well be too 
great unless the federal government will bear 
its fair share of the load. I should specifically 
interpolate here that with all its enlightenment 
with regard to education and to libraries, the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 does not deal 
specifically with the problem I am laying be- 
fore you except in terms of the cataloging 
amendment, nor does the Library Services 
and Construction Act. Service to research, by 
both academic and public libraries, is a for- 
gotten orphan. 

However, in the imaginative proposals of 
the National Library of Medicine, in the hard 
questions posed by the President’s Office of 
Science and Technology, in the sweeping pro- 
posals of the Library of Congress automation 
study, in the halting steps of the Public Law 
480 program, and in the centralized cata- 
loging amendment to the Higher Education 
Act, we do see clear and optimistic indications 
of the federal conscience at work on several 
aspects of the problem. As I said at the begin- 
ning, the picture is not entirely bleak. But 
what is clearly needed now is a concerted 
effort to focus on the whole problem of orga- 
nized library resources for research, because 
the inquiring mind that the nation has stimu- 
lated so effectively is not limited by the 
artificial boundaries that separate federal 
agencies or fields of knowledge. The inquiring 
mind approaches knowledge as a seamless 
whole. 

Given the powerful forces and eomplex 
problems I have described, it is no wonder, in 
my considered judgment, that the research 
library structure of the country is creaking at 
the joints and stumbling and many of our 
users frustrated. The wonder is that things 
are not far worse. Society has simply laid too 
heavy a burden on that library structure, or, 
to put it in another way, society has tried to 
fill a gallon jug with a quart of water. Under 
these circumstances the quality of reference 
and research library service has been remark- 
ably high. I am fully convinced that by imag- 
ination, determination, and a distinguished 
level of voluntary cooperation our research 
libraries, public and academic, have served 
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< the nation well. It is time the nation recog- 
nizes the fact by providing the tools necessary 
to the job we have been given. 
To be sure each of us is perhaps no para- 
gon of efficiency. My forthright colleague 
Ralph Ellsworth has posed some of the prob- 
lems of definition with which we must 
grapple. However, the fundamental issues are 
no longer usefully amenable to local tinker- 
ing. In the field of cataloging, for example, at 
this stage in history, only such a centralized 
programas is so wisely stated in the amended 
Higher Education Act can effectively produce 
economies while improving service. In most 
“fnstances today local economies are more 
-likely to result in reduced quality of service. 
Librarians have been, I am certain, remark- 
ably responsible public officials in such mat- 
fers. 
Recently Senator Abraham Ribicoff had 
this to say about the federal government and 
education: “We have drifted too long. Federal 
policy on education must not be ‘based | on 
«pure and simple expediency. Federal policy 
‘on education must be geared to a massive as- 
© sault on ignorance and its evils. Only if this 
- policy is wisely formed, and expertly admin- 
istered, can education achieve its star role in 
the Great Society.” Substitute “the research 
library” for “education” and you have my 
case. 

The time has come then for responsible 
governinent officials and academic officials to 
sit down in candid discussion with informed 
and hardpressed librarians in order to assay 
frankly the situation in the national inter- 
est. They need to discuss, not just automation, 
but the national need for library and informa- 
tion services. Star Chamber proceedings are 
not defensible. By way of the New York Con- 
ference and other devices I propose to offer 
the good offices of the ALA in developing 
such.an. open forum, because I believe that 
ALA’s responsibility in this field is clear. The 
ALA has done a superb job of laying the 
proper national groundwork for improved 
public libraries, rural and urban, for improved 
school libraries, and hopefully for improved 
college libraries. 

As I see it, there are two major streams of 
library activity flowing strongly in this coun- 
try today. One, that I have just now mentioned, 


is concerned with public and educational 
library services, services which, while increas- 
ingly requiring federal support, are yet fun- 
damentally local in the orientation of their 
responsibilities. In this regard, as I say, the 
ALA has given yeoman service. The other 
great stream, however, is the one I have been 
wetting your feet in this evening, that invely- 
ing access to extensive library collections and 
intensive information services in support of 
research. And this latter stream is increase 
ingly national in the orientation of its respon: 
sibilities, rather than local, and looks toward 
some greater measure of an interrelated na- 
tional network. In this regard the ALA has 
not yet become a sufficiently knowledgeable — 


and persuasive voice. But without slackening 


in any way its support of public and. educa. 


tional library services, the ALA must at this ue 
time begin to lend a full measure of support _ 


toward solving the serious national library — 
problem I have been discussing this evening. | 
In approaching a problem of this type: we 
in this country suffer to a degree from the 
lack of a single national library as well as the 
lack of a single national library association, 
Even the very organizational structure of 
ALA itself possesses difficulties in dealing 
with such a problem. However, I fully believe 
that as our largest national library associa- 
tion, the ALA must not opt out on this ques- 
tion. It is morally and urgently incumbent ‘on 
all of us to work closely and openly together 
in behalf of a truly national library need. | 
trust the ALA will do its share, perhaps even 
more than its share, with force, wisdom, and 
generosity. s.. 





“Viewing the library catalog in its entirety, the 
question is—what kind of information should it 
contain and how should this information be or- 
ganized so that the catalog as a whole has a 
capability to respond to the questions people 
really ask instead of just those questions which 
they know are adaptable to the present catalog?” 
Don R. Swanson, dean of the University of Chi- 
cago’s Graduate Library School, asks the question 
and has bravely undertaken to find the answer, 
under a $184,850 grant from the National Science 
Foundation to support a two-year research study 
on how to make library catalogs more helpful. te 
readers. 
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vhose reference facilities : 


ire sorely taxed... 


1€ new GROLIZTR UNIVERSAL ENCY- 
OPEDIA is priced sodow, you can put 
ree complete sets on your shelves 
r the same oudget outlay that 
st one encyclopedia used to cost. 
OLIER UNIVERSAL. is however, a 
mplete, mul'i-vojume, student- 
rel encyclopeeia that will answer 
e reference needs of 9 out of 10 of 
ur encyclopecia users. According 
the A.L.A, Subscription Books 
letin, “GROWER UNIVERSAL is a 
neral encycleoedia with accurate, 
neise, wp-to-eate articles ...well 
ustrated with photographs, plates, 
arts and map.” 

The excellence of GROLIER UNIVER- 
Lis impressive. Its 25,000 entries 
re written te meet the needs of 
lay's studens and teachers, as 
termined by research and field 














Harlan Shores of the University of 
Illinois. 

Among the 1,780 contributors are 
many Nobel Prize winners, and hun- 
dreds of leading university faculty 
members. Each article has been me- 
ticulously edited so that the reader, 
even with no background on a topic, 
can understand it. 

How ean it be priced so unbeliev- 
ably low? The explanation is simple. 
GROLIER UNIVERSAL was created out 
of the same huge source of editorial 
material assembled by Grolier for 
the larger, more comprehensive 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL, a 
body of material that cost millions 
of dollars and took more than four 
years to compile. 

Because GROLIER UNIVERSAL is 
completely new, it is genuinely con- 





. 





article, for Instance, is devoted te 
Nucleic Acids, recently discoverec 
as playing a major role im the life 
process. Other major articles include 
medical electronics and drug addic 
tion. 

The Grolier name and the edito 
rial supervision of Dr. Lowell A 
Martin are automatic guarantees o 
quality and authoritativeness. Still 
you must find it hard to rewlize tha’ 
a budget-prieed encyclopedia can de 
almost as much as a set costing three 
times more. 

We therefore invite you to inspec: 
and use a set for 60 days without 
cost or obligation...to satisfy your 
self of its value and authcritative 
ness... and to determine from ac 
tual use the number of seta you wil 
need to meet the demands. made or 
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eee recommended as a low-priced ready reference 


encyclopedia for homes, 


schools and libraries.” 


~A L.A. SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS BULLETIN, June 15, 1965 
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Spencer International Press Inc. 
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The Changing Role of Libraries 


by William T. Knox 


The title of this speech—The Changing Role 
of Libraries—was selected quite a few months 
ago. Having decided that the role of some li- 
braries or of all libraries in certain fields of 
knowledge is indeed changing, I now find my- 
self im the position of the parent who, having 
decided on a name for the unborn child, an- 
xiously waits to see whether the name will ac- 
tually fit or not. Instead of James, it might 
heve to be Jane. This group assembled here 
today has within its power to prove or dis- 
prove my selection of “the changing role” of 
libraries, as opposed to what some people 
have said is “the changeless role” of libraries. 

Indeed, there are some librarians who feel 
that «he role of libraries is, in fact, change- 
less. They see no problem if they just had 
more money, more books, more space, and 
more staff. They point out that libraries have 
existed for several millenia in much the same 
basie form as they now exist. There are large 
elements of truth in this, of course. Verner 


Clapp’s excellent book, The Future of the Re- 


© Mr. Knox describes 
his position in govern- 
ment in his article, 
which was read as a 
paper at a program 
meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of College and 


Research Libraries 
during the Detroit 
Conference. Special 


acknowledgment is 
made to David Kaser, 
editor of College and 
Research Libraries, for releasing this paper to 
the Bulletin. It was widely commented on during 
the conference and is particularly pertinent to 
Bulletin readers in relation to President Vosper’s 
inaugural address. 
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search Library (Urbana, University of Hlinois 
Press, 1964), focused attention on the two 
basic problems which have concerned librari- 
ans for many years: self-sufficiency of the 
local collection and interdependence between 
library collections. And the list of preblems 
facing general research libraries with which 
Mr. Clapp ends his book are the familiar ones 
of catalog improvement, better record keeping, 
etc. I hasten to add that I know Mr. Clapp is 
actually aware of other types of problems in 
our information transfer system. It was under 
his stimulus that the study of mechanization 
at LC and the study by J. C. R. Licklider on 
libraries for the year 2000 were begun.‘ My 
point simply is that a recent, major treatise 
on the future role of libraries discussed the 
problem along lines familiar to librarians for 
many years. 

Yet I do not believe this is the complete 
story—at least not for science and technology. 
And it is on behalf of science and technology 
that I talk with you today. It may be that the 
procognitive systems Dr. Licklider created in 
his book, which bear almost no resemblance 
to traditional libraries, will come into being 
first in science and technology. 

Let me digress now to point out one of the 
mechanisms by which the interests of science 
and technology are currently related to the 
interests of the library community. 

The federal government’s Committee on 
Scientific and Technical Information (COsATI), 
of which I am now chairman, is a subcom- 
mittee of the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology. The FCST is the overall advisory 
and coordinating mechanism for activities 
within the entire executive branch of the fed- 
eral government for science and technology. I 
also assist Donald F. Hornig, the President’s 


J. C. R. Licklider, Libraries of the Future (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: The M.I.T. Press, 1965). 
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# science adviser and director of the Office of 
Science and Technology. The OST advises 
and assists the President in overall coordina- 
tion, planning, and evaluation of federal pro- 
grams in science and technology. CosATI is the 
principal mechanism for obtaining individual 
agency views and reaching agency consensus 
on desirable activities and programs of the 
federal government with respect to informa- 
tion systems for science and technology. The 
Office of Science and Technology provides an 
executive device for implementing the recom- 
mendations of COSATI. 

COSATI's principal activities in its three-year 
existence have been focused on coordinating 
the very large information programs already 
operating within the various federal executive 
agencies and in promoting standardization of 
thë tools of the trade, such as indexing voca- 
bularies, classification schemes, microforms, 
etc. Recently it has moved into another area, 
that of planning for more effective and 
efficient information systems in science and 
technology. 

The large majority of cosatr’s membership 
is from outside the library community, simply 
because the large bulk of federal expense and 
effort in this area is not concerned with tradi- 
tional library functions. Yet it is inconceivable 
to me that viable plans can be laid by cosatr 
for achieving a more efficient and effective net- 
work of national information systems in the 
field of science and technology without the ac- 
tive involvement of the library community. 

It is a matter of sad record, however, that, 
out of some twenty-odd plans for achieving a 
more effective and efficient national network 
of information systems in science and tech- 
nology, not one of the more widely discussed 
plans has originated from within the library 
community. And not surprisingly, few of the 
plans bore much resemblance to traditional 
library operations. Does the library communi- 
ty believe there is no need, no problem here? 
If there are needs and problems does the an- 
cient and honorable practice of librarianship 
feel it has nothing to offer towards the solu- 
tion of these problems, the satisfying of these 
needs? Does my previous comment about the 
different nature of science and technology 
really apply here? 

With only a few exceptions (most of whom 


are here today), those in the information ser- 
vices business at the close of World War H—- 
meaning those in the library business—-did 
not recognize the dramatic changes that were 
then stirring in their market. The sweeping 
national interest in research and engineering 
in the physical sciences as an instrument of 
national security and of economic growth, to- 
gether with the resultant dramatic changes in 
the market for information services simply 
went unnoticed. 


Humanities versus science and technology 


What were these changes? First, there were 
the quantitative changes-—the volume of infor- 
mation and the number of research and de- 
velopment clients increased markedly as a re- 
sult of the masive federal spending for R & D 
related to national security, Then there were 
the qualitative changes—scientifie and techni- 
cal information was packaged in new forms, 
such as the technical report; clients wanted 
faster answers covering a larger number of 
disciplines; the value of information de 
creased more rapidly with the passage of time, 
so that in some fields of education, as in med- 
ical schools, only the serial literature of the 
last few years was accurate. In addition, 
fewer individuals bought their own books and 
journals, preferring to be served by the orga- 
nization’s library; the federal government be- 
came the major supporter of the nation’s re- 
search and development program, and under 
its leadership major national goals were set 
and large programs undertaken. Finally, there 
were revolutionary changes in the technology 
applicable to information service operations. 

Since libraries are almost exclusively 
staffed by people trained in the humanities, I 
will assume that you are also predominantly 
humanities-trained. This is an important point 
when the role of libraries in science and tech- 
nology is examined. 

Let us look at science and engineering 
closely. What is scientific research? The dis- 
covery of natural phenomena, and the organi: 
zation of these observations into what we call 
“laws of nature.” There are some scientific 
disciplines, mainly descriptive, which deal 
with transient phenomena, such as taxonomy 
and anthropology. But the great majority of 
scientific research deals with the never-chang- 
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ing laws of the physical world. As a result, 
the enly penalty to be paid for losing or dis- 
carding eld information in science is the ne- 
cessity for repeating the experiment. 

Ferthermore, it is safe to say that the con- 
tinuing improvement in the tools for conduct- 
irg scientific research make today’s experi- 
ment much more meaningful than yesterday’s. 
Just within my research career of slightly 
over twenty years, the increased precision of 
measuring, and hence understanding, the 
reactions taking place in petroleum processing 
has been awe-inspiring. Had I been asked, 
twenty years ago, to let my imagination run 
wild in describing desirable measuring de- 
vices, I doubt that I would have been bold 
enowgh to describe what today are ordinary 
tools. In a similar manner engineering gets 
dons. The penalty paid for poor engineering 
is usually a most costly design or poorer per- 
formance. These are not light penalties, but 
they are hard to estimate in advance and we 
are used to them. 

This is different—so different—from the 
humanities and the law, whose very content is 
the product of human intellect and of emo- 
tional responses to life at a given point in 
time. Once lost, these cannot be recaptured. 
For the humanities, the library is the labora- 
tory. For the law, the library is the essential 
starting point. 

Fut for science and technology, I would 
zuess that, if one or two libraries in the United 
States had a complete collection of pub- 
lished material and could find a requested 
item and supply a copy promptly on request, 
avery other library in the nation could safely 
discard all published material more than 
twenty to thirty years old in science and tech- 
nology. The savings in library space and con- 
struction costs are staggering to contemplate. 

Let me mention another aspect of library 
use by the scientist and engineer. In almost 
every case, they have a problem to solve. 
They do not want access to all the informa- 
tion, much of it outdated, bearing on the 
problem. The specific, best information to 
soive the problem at hand is the answer de- 
sired, not a number of books and bound vol- 
umes cf journals which might (or might not) 
have the answer. The need is for less, not 
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more, information—but information of | a 
higher degree of pertinence. 

In general, scientists and engineers have a 
fairly good idea of the information needed to 
solve their problems. They may not express 
their need clearly; they will in many cases 
need guidance to the right shelf. But most of 
the time they know what information they 
need. 

A traditional library-type storehouse? 


I hear murmurings about the need for 
browsing. We would all agree that browsing 
is a different service from supplying docu- 
ments or information on request. Should a 
system be designed to accommodate browsing 
without a clear understanding of the extra 
costs associated with that extra service? Does 
a system designed to permit browsing per- 
form its other functions as efficiently as it 
could in the absence of browsing? Further- 
more, while browsing on occasion is an estab- 
lished behavior pattern of the present genera- 
tion, might this not be due to the inefficiency 
of the present information transfer system in 
the libraries? Might not a better system, more 
flexible and responsive to the user, eliminate 
browsing? 

Perhaps a literary culture could sepport a 
large, traditional library-type storehouse of 
knowledge for use at some remote time by 
some person whose needs are very ill-defined. 
However, we are in an industrial society and 
will remain there for the predictable future. 
This industrial society is dependent on active 
exploitation of information for its forward mo- 
mentum and continued progress. As the sum 
total of potentially useful information grows 
by leaps and bounds, so do the difficulties of 
exploitation. While for some cultures and 
some disciplines the traditional storehouse-of- 
knowledge concept may be valid, I believe 
that today and in the future, libraries must 
dedicate themselves to the active exploitation 
of recorded knowledge and must pay relative- 
ly less attention to the acquisition and storage 
of information and more to those parts of the 
service which will promote the active use of 
information. This is especially true fer college 
and university and other research libraries. 

It was during the past twenty years that 
“information divisions” were widely created, 
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ihstead of libraries; that a large number of 
professionally trained people entered the in- 
formation services business, but not as li- 
brarians. And a number of competent entre- 
preneurs more sensitive to the changing mar- 
ket found a real opportunity to provide infor- 
mation services and with profit to themselves. 
This turn of events was not preordained. It 
took a positive turning away from the prob- 
lem by the general library community to 
bring about this situation. 

One of the exceptions to the general trend 
-and a brilliant exception—was the National 
Library of Medicine, then under the leader- 
ship of Colonel Bradford Rogers. The think- 
ing and planning which lay back of the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine’s bold plunge into 

“the new era of librarianship was eloquently 
told by Seott Adams, now deputy director of 
the National Library of Medicine, before the 
American Library Association last summer? 
T can do no better than to quote from his 


talk: 


A principal feature of the scientific revolution is 
the emergence and rapid development of inter- 
disciplinary science funded by mission-oriented 
government agencies, and the displacement of 
the older scientific disciplines. This phenomenon 


is creating major stresses on the institutional 


forms through which science is conducted; for 
example, university organization, and institu- 
tions of primary and secondary scientific publi- 
cation. The same forces .. . are operating on the 
research library ... , which has been and is a 
passive rather than an active instrument in 
scientific communication. Its function has tradi- 
tionally been not to exploit, but to create re- 
sources for others to exploit. And interdiscipli- 
nary science needs active, not passive assistance, 


You are aware of the results of the Nation- 
al Library of Medicine’s decision to render 
active, not passive assistance. Its Medlars 
program, now being extended on a trial basis 
to several other large libraries, has been a 
success. Special interest bibliographies are 
being regularly produced, and additional ones 
are planned. Even broader programs are envi- 
sioned in the Medical Library Assistance Act 
of 1965, which has just had a very favorable 


* Scott Adams, “The Scientific Revolution and the 
Research Library,” Library Resources and Technical 
Services, Vol. 9, No. 2, Spring 1965. 


hearing before the Subcommittee on Health of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 


Welfare. 


National information systems 


Now let us turn to some of the comprehen- 
sive plans and thinking inside the executive 
branch of the federal government, as rep- 
resented by cosati and OST, about national 
information systems, and the role of libraries 
in these systems. As you can gather by the 
questions I have raised so far, we have no 
neat, pat answers to the problems of national 
information systems. 

About six months ago, an interdepartmen- 
tal cosati task group began to review the 
scientific and technical information activities 
within the federal government with a goal af 
developing a plan for improvement of scien- 
tific and technical information activities in 
the United States. In order to do this in & 
realistic fashion, it was necessary to review 
the activities outside the federal establish- 
ment, since the nonfederal and federal activi- 
ties are mutually dependent on one another 
and large sums of federal funds go directly or 
indirectly to support these activities. Very 
early in the deliberations of the cosatt task 
group the importance of continuing dialogues 
with representatives of the various compo- 
nents of the complex of information systems 
was recognized. Within the federal govern- 
ment there is a readymade mechanism; name- 
ly, cosati, But for nonfederal scientific and 
technical information activities there is no 
such mechanism. My appearance today is a 
response to the task group’s sense of obliga- 
tion to keep this segment of the information 
community informed and to solicit your com- 
ments. In particular, it is to present the task 
group’s preliminary thinking regarding a con- 
cept toward which the information systerns in 
the United States could strive. And although 
this meeting is an unwieldy mechanism for 
getting your suggestions and comments, | 
hope you will be stimulated to channel your 
reaction through your society representatives 
to cosatt. The task group would be especially 
interested in a definition of the part that the 
ACRL feels its member libraries should play 
and its plans for fulfilling these responsibil- 
ities. 
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Tae task group recognizes the great impor- 
tance amd extensive character of informal 
communications, such as meetings of all 
kinds, distribution of preprints, ete., but up to 
the present has focused its efforts on formal- 
ized communication mechanisms. Similarly, 
education related to the communication of 
scientific and technical information, and the 
initial distribution of research and develop- 
ment results, will get later consideration. 

The task group is being assisted by a study 
team frem the System Development Corpora- 
tion. As a first result of this cooperative 
effort, 1 hopefully anticipate a report to be 
issued this fall. The functions and relations of 
major components of the document-handling 
system—such as the national libraries; col- 
lege, university, and other research libraries; 
abstracting, indexing, and alerting services— 
wili be studied specifically. Another major 
area of interest will be the impact of advanced 
tecanologies on the information transfer net- 
work. 

The specific concept accepted by the task 
group for further testing has not been final- 
ized. I stress that it is only a beginning, and 
the task group is anxious to have this group 
and others—such as professional societies, 
ineustrial associations, and the business press 
—-review, criticize, and suggest modifications. 
Completely new approaches to a useful con- 
cept would also be welcomed. 

The body of the national network of infor- 
mution systems, as now visualized, would be 
made up of two parts, i.e., a complex of li- 
brary systems (document-oriented, such as 
traditional libraries) and a complex of infor- 
mation evaluation and retrieval systems (in- 
formation-oriented). 

‘The heart of the system would be a number 
of national libraries, handling the documents 
in such fields as medicine, agriculture, engi- 
neering, earth sciences, physical sciences, be- 
hevioral sciences, etc. Each of these national 
libraries would be concerned with such mat- 
ters as acquisition, exchange, bibliographic 
centrol, such as cataloging, indexing, and the 
like. As tentatively visualized, these would be 
structured, operated, and administered in 
semewhat similar manners, each responsible 
te a specific federal agency with primary mis- 
sion responsibilities in the field of interest of 
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the assigned library. Coordination and com“ 


patibility among the libraries would be' a 
primary goal from the beginning. A question 
for early resolution would be the mechanism 
for bringing about this coordination. 

The complex of library systems would be 
the existing library systems—federal, college 
and university, public, specialized (industry, 
institutes, etc.), schools. These libraries 
would, as now, look to the national Libraries 
for loan of documents, catalogs, etc., as may 
be appropriate, and would, in turn, provide 
some of the input to those libraries. 

The complex of evaluation and retrieval 
systems would consist of those activities of 
the government agencies, universities, in- 
dustries, and societies (professional, scien- 
tific, and trade) that are concerned with pro- 
viding information, as opposed to documents, 
to rather specific audiences. Elements of this 
system would be designed to: 1) provide sec- 
ondary current awareness; 2) analyze and 
evaluate information; 3) facilitate searching 
through deep indexing and other means; and 
4) retrieve information on request. These ac- 
tivities are normally much more closely iden- 
tified with the research and development pro- 
grams and the scientific disciplines than are 
the document-oriented activities centered on 
libraries. They require scientific and technical 
orientation and competence of the participa- 
ting personnel. 


Specific characteristics of such systems 


So much for the outline of the task group 
effort. Let me again stress that this thinking is 
preliminary, and is susceptible to great 
change, especially from the users of the pro- 
posed system. Please take seriously your per- 
sonal involvement and responsibility for guid- 
ing the evolution of a more effective and 
efficient national network of information sys- 
tems for science and technology. 

In terms that are more specific to the needs 
of college and university libraries—your 
needs—the national complex of library sys- 
tems might have these characteristics: 


1. National libraries that take responsibility 
at the broadest level for— 

a. Producing comprehensive catalogs avail- 

able on a current basis in a form that is use- 
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“ful to state and local systems. A firm re- 
quirement here is a technique and system 
that allows national libraries to furnish cata- 
logs that can be manipulated with computers, 
yet at the same time handled manually, since 
cost or other considerations may compel some 
college and university libraries to operate on 
a manual basis for some years to come. 

b. Developing national union lists of serials, 
with identification of selected holdings. These 
lists must be in a form that can be easily 
manipulated so that they can be a basis for 


state or other specialized lists set up by li- 


braries to match their own particular needs. 

c. Clearly defining the individual national 
libraries’ subject areas of responsibility, and 
assuming responsibility for the acquisition of 
and service on all materials in each area so 
identified. 

d: Developing and maintaining on a current 
basis indexes of the items in the national li- 
brary collections. 

2. There should be state and regional library 
systems which draw on the national libraries 
and develop services and tools of their own to 
provide: state or regional catalogs; state or 
‘regional union lists of serials; acquisitions pro- 
‘grams that match service needs without dupli- 
cating national collections in subject areas of 
little regional or state interests; and a planned 
program for automatic data processing, com- 
puter, facsimile and transmission facilities, 
when these are identified as useful components 
of a system, that allow libraries to turn to other 
state or regional services rapidly and economi- 
cally. 

3. Local library systems such as school, pub- 
lic, college, or university that— 

a. Draw on the regional as well as the 
national library systems and services and col- 
lections, and yet at the same time have ade- 
quate working collections to meet their own 
high-frequency demands, 

bh, Arrange adequate techniques to connect 
themselves vertically to regional or national 


services and collections and horizontally to: 


libraries having special services within their 

region. 

The cooperation both in planning and oper- 
ation that the foregoing entails is obvious. 
Standardization, yet at the same time mainte- 
nance of some degree of flexibility at all lev- 
els; feedback loops, horizontal and vertical, 
that assure responsive planning for new or 
changing needs; staffs better trained and 
differently oriented than they are today will 


all be involved. 

As you know, there has been much favor- 
able testimony from the library community 
and from user groups in favor of two bills 
pending before the Congress—-the Higher 
Education Bill and the Medical Library Bill. 
The bills, if enacted, will involve the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money raised from the 
tax-paying public. As Gordon Williams said 
at the Special Libraries Association meeting 
last month, the Congress cannot be expected 
to supply the necessary funds until a reason- 
able national system has been planned. 
Doesn’t the public have the right to ask that. 
the library community organize itself and op: 
erate with maximum efficiency? Are the pres 
ent voluntary schemes for cooperative catas) 
loging complete and prompt? Was the ex: 
periment of some years ago to catalog at 
source damned prematurely for reasons which 
could be overcome given enough willingness 
to cooperate and to coordinate library proce: 
dures? Is it even necessary, in scienee and 
technology, to have a catalog other than the 
indexes and other guides to the periodic liter- 
ature produced by professional societies, two 
of our national libraries, and other nonlibrary 


_ groups? How will libraries apply the new 


technologies of information transfer? How 
will libraries employ the products of the new 
specialized information centers? 

These are challenging questions to you. The 
answers are within your field of expertise. 1 
am sure you are more than equal to the task. 

I close by quoting again from Scott 


Adams: 


As we move toward the 21st century, I think our 
responsibility as research librarians is clear—-to 
understand the forces which are reshaping our 
society—to interpret those forces in terms of the 
changes required in our institutions—and to 
have the vision and the boldness to plan at a na- 
tional level the provision of research Hbrary re- 
sources and services for a new age. one 





By a regrettable misunderstanding, credit for ar- 
ranging the Adult Services Division booth at the 
Detroit Conference was given to the wrong person 
in the July-August issue. The booth was planned 
and arranged by David Turiel, adult services con- 
sultant, Westchester Library System, Mount Ver- 
non, New York. The posters were designed by 
Ruth Rankin. 
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“Homeward Bound" Books 





Can Go Home More Often 





ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Orove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Extra circulations are built into Treasure Trove covers to make your 
budget work harder. You get extra quality buckram that costs more to 
produce. It looks better, prints better, wears better. Treasure Trove 
printing inks are tough, too. They form a strong bond to the buckram 
to eliminate chipping and flaking. And they hold their beautiful colors. 
On top of all that, Treasure Trove gives you an important extra... 
a coating of clear, tough plastic that guards the cover against spills, 
rubbing, scratches and handling by eager young hands. Buckram, ink, 
plastic coating ...a “tough” team that can’t be beaten. 


Treasure Trove helps you in three other important ways: (1) Illustrated 
spine panels help youngsters spot many of the very kind of books 
they are looking for on your shelves. (2) Treasure Trove’s cover 
illustrations, high fidelity reproductions of the publisher’s original dust 
jacket, help “sell” the book. (8) The fine craftsmanship of your 
Treasure Trove binder gives you added pride and added life in your 
books. It all adds up to one thing ... Treasure Trove covered books, 
rebound or pre-bound, are incomparable. 


Oreasure Ovove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
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‘Mr. Clift reports annually to Council 


for the headquarters staff. At Detroit his report 


was a review of the realignments of the staff 
that have followed the 1956 reorganization. 


After the ALA Reorganization 


by David H. Clift, Executive Director, American Library Association 


My report to you this morning will deal with 
certain developments in headquarters opera- 
tions. These spring directly from the de- 
veloping programs of the Association. I men- 
tion programs because it seems to me that the 
operations and activities of headquarters can 
be justified only as these are related to the 
Association’s programs. 

First, a brief resume of Association de- 
velopments growing out of the reorganization 
and the effect of these developments on the 
Association and, hence, on headquarters. 

The reorganization of ALA was formally 
approved by the ALA Council meeting in 
Philadelphia on July 6, 1955. The Special 
Committee on Implementation of the Manage- 
ment Survey then went to work, completed its 
assignment, reported to Council on June 26, 
1957, at Kansas City, and the reorganization 
went into effect at that time. The year 
1957-58 was, thus, the first full year of oper- 
ation under the reorganization. 

Many of the hopes sought through the reor- 
ganization have been realized. New units have 
been established, providing a “membership 
home” for many more persons. The divisions 
of ALA are an example here. Prior to the 
reorganization there were seven divisions. 
Now there. are thirteen. Because of this and 
other developments, membership participation 
in all efforts hag increased. You have lived 
through one evidence of that this week. This 
is the largest of all ALA annual conferences 
with 5818 persons in attendance. You have 
seen the largest and best exhibition of library 
books, materials, equipment, and supplies 


ever brought together under one roof; and 
I am sure you have found the exhibit area 
helpful and educational. You have participa: 
ted in over 600 meetings, more than we have 
ever had before. I do not at all mean to say 
that the annual conference is the biggest, or 
the sole, evidence of the Association’s growth 
and vigor—far from it, It does serve, how- 
ever, as one important illustration of that 
growth and vigor. 

I would like to mention another product of 
the reorganization which has worn well and: 
worked well. I refer to the Association’s pro: 
gram planning and budgeting procedure, an 
open process in which there is full participa- 
tion of the responsible elected officials. This 
program evaluation and budgeting process 
has been accomplished by that remarkable 
body known in our Association folklore as 
Pebco--the Program Evaluation and Budget 
Committee—working in close and faithful 
cooperation with the ALA Executive Board 
and the other governing units of the Assovia- 
tion. 


Some changes in ALA 


-I referred to 1957-58 as being the first full 
year under the reorganization. Using that 
date as a point of departure, what have been 
some of the changes in the Association that 
lend themselves to a statistical presentation. 

Let’s take membership first. In 1957, we 
had 20,326 members. On May 31 of this year, 
the membership stood at 27,037-—33 per cent 
more members than in 1957. The figure stood 
at 29,654 in March of this year, but we 





suffered at that time the annual loss resulting 
‘rem persons being dropped from the mem- 
bership rolls for nonpayment of current dues. 

Members of ALA are unusual in many re- 
spets and particularly so in one. Each mem- 
ber is really two members, for he is a partici- 
pating individual in at least two divisions. 
This is not just statistically true. It is actually 
‘rue, for each member leads two lives—each a 
sawlworking one—within the Association. So, 
as of April 30 of this year, the participants in 
che activities of the divisions numbered 
37,328, a remarkable show of fast footwork 
on the part of the 27,000 ALA members. 

Let me turn to income, the money which 
translates your ideas to action and accom- 
plishment. The Association’s total income 
frem al sources in 1956-57 was $1,434,192. 
It is estimated that total income this year, 
1964-65, from all sources will be $2,981,000, 
an increase in eight years of 108 per cent. 

The income figure for this year-— 
$2.981,000-—reflects the tremendous financial 
an pregram assistance given to the Associa- 
tion through grants by foundations and other 
bodies. This year the Associaton has received 
grants, to support programs running for one 
or more years, totalling $1,200,000. This 
same figure in 1956-57 was $307,453. 

While income from this source makes pos- 
sikle a very considerable segment of the Asso- 
ciation’s total program, the rise in income 
from membership dues, endowment, and other 
Association sources is most significant and 
encouraging. Such income in 1956-57 was 
$159,661; for this year it will be $963,000. 
This is the income, the maneuverable income, 
if vou wish, which is available for the general 
purpose programs and operations of the Asso- 
ciation. 

One other figure to add to your encourage- 
ment and satisfaction. The Association’s pub- 
lisaing program has grown, in terms of dol- 
lars, in the interval between 1956-57 and 
1954-65 from $431,993 to $668,000, 

Please do not let these figures mislead you 
into the comfortable feeling that the Associa- 
tien is well heeled. Far from it! You have 
found a good use for every cent of income; 
amd for every dollar we now have available, I 
ara confident you could easily and effectively 
spend at least two. 
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We are only beginning to get to the point a 
where available funds will permit an accept- - 
able response to the needs you bring up and 
allow the Association to discharge more effec- 
tively the national obligations increasingly ex- 
pected of it by librarians and by others. 

Let me recite to you one example of our 
hand-to-mouth financial existence. This com- 
ing year we will have a total budget for all 
areas other than publishing and grants of 
around $1,000,000. That sum will include 
only $5000 in unallocated funds with which 
to meet needs or to accept opportunities 
arising out of situations which cannot be 
foreseen at this time. And we are facing more 
and more of these situations. For instance, the 
introduction of unanticipated federa! legisla- 
tion will mean expenditure if we are to meet 
our obligations to represent library interests 
and the users of libraries. The passage of leg- 
islation can suddenly involve us in efforts to 
help make that legislation understeod and 
effective. Again, there are growing opportuni- 
ties—] would rather call them obligations— 
for us to work with other organizations. 
These cannot be foreseen. It is all part and 
parcel of the world in which we live, a world 
in which events move swiftly, a world in 
which the Association is increasingly, and as 
a matter of course, expected to participate, 
contribute, and help shape. 

Principally, then, the need for more ade- 
quate funds grows out of two forces: the na- 
tional interest in library service and librari- 
anship as an integral part of the whoie educa- 
tional fabric, and the constant produetion line 
of ideas for new or enlarged programs com- 
ing from ALA units and members. 

Because of the factors and happenings 
which I have mentioned, the scope and level 
of activities and operations at headquarters 
have increased, for there is a direct and ines- 
capable relationship between program en- 
largement and headquarters activities. There 
is a built-in seismographic relationship here. 
Every program movement by the membership, 
whether it be a tremor or an earthquake (and 
we have all ranges), is immediately registered 
on one or more desks at headquarters and 
calls for a staff response. 

From 1956-57 to date, there have been 
many instances of new programs aad of en- 
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larged and improved programs. Pebco and 
the Executive Board have been as sensitive to 
staff needs as funds have permitted. Conse- 
quently, the total staff of your headquarters 
stands today at 163; in 1956-57, you had a 
staff of 100, so we have experienced a 63 per 
cent increase in authorized positions. 

In 1956-57, you were paying $531,047 for 
headquarters salaries and wages; last year the 
total was $1,117,051, an increase in cost of 
just over 110 per cent. This increased cost has 
resulted from the addition of staff and the con- 
stant efforts of Pebco and the Executive Board 
in-salary improvement. 

You will be interested to know that of the 

_present staff of 163, the salaries for 101 are 


largely paid from general income such as. 


membership dues and endowment income, 
while the salaries for 62 are paid from grant 
funds and publishing income. 


A glance at the future 


Let me now come to the present time and 
report to you on certain trends and develop- 
ments and needs in headquarters operations. 

We presently have budgetary provision for 
nine executive secretary positions to serve 
thirteen divisions: four of these serve two di: 
visions; one also directs a large service de- 
partment at headquarters. The time is not far 
away-~if, indeed, it is not here now-—when 
divisional needs and requirements will mean 
that one executive secretary can no longer 
meet satisfactorily the staff needs of two divi- 
sions. 

We presently have a most remarkable pub- 
lishing department under the able direction of 
Mrs. Pauline Love. The Association’s publish- 
ing program is growing and needs to grow 
even more. The Executive Board’s Subcom- 
mittee on Publishing intends to make every 
effort to advance the publishing program; 
this will surely require more staff because the 
activity is presently understaffed. 

We presently have a most effective Wash- 
ington Office. The accomplishments of that 
office and of the ALA Committee on Legisla- 


tion are being reflected more and more in 
every library in this land. Most of us have a 
reasonable expectation of ending our day's: 


work at a predetermined time. Not so in the 
ALA Washington Office. The hours of the day 


when the indefatigable director of the Wash- 
ington Office and her staff are on duty and 
carrying on business as usual would lead you 
to believe that they go to work on Eastern 
Daylight Time (if not before) and leave on 
Pacific Standard Time (if not later). The ac- 
complishments of that office are greatly ap- 
preciated; the wear and tear must be equally 
understood. The growing tasks of the Wash- 
ington Office must clearly be supported by 
whatever additional staff is necessary or else 
the whole of library service will be the poor- 
er. I see no other way. since it is too late for 
Gerrie Krettek to be twins. 

I would now like to proceed to certain 
other specific program areas in which the 
membership has shown a decided and, at 
times, impatient interest. All of these have a 
direct bearing upon the staffing and mainte- 
nance of headquarters activities. 

First, international relations. 

The present International Relations Office 
was set up in 1956 with a three-year grant of 
$111,600 from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The foundation continued its support with 
another grant of $130,000 at the end of the 
third year and followed this in 1962 with a 
final grant of $175,560, bringing its period of 
support to ten years. In 1961, the Council on 
Library Resources, Inc. (which has helped the 
ALA in so many ways), gave the Association 
a five-year grant of $89,645 which made pos- 
sible the addition of more staff. The office 
has, from these two grants, an annual budget 
of $61,819. 

These grants, which currently support the 
International Relations Office, come to an end 
in 1966 as will, possibly, the International 
Relations Office. The international commit- 
ment of the Association, however, will contin- 
ue, and the demands made upon it will in- 
crease. It is important that the kinds of ser- 
vice and special attention which the Interna- 
tional Relations Office has made possible over 
the last nine years, under the directorship-— 
successively and successfully—of Jack Dalton, 
Raynard Swank, and Lester Asheim, be con- 
tinued. 

The ALA cannot now support this interna- 
tional relations effort at the present level of 
service, much less at an expanded level. The 
International Relations Committee, the Pro- 
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gram Evaluation and Budget Committee, and 
tae ALA Executive Board have all attested to 
tae need for continuation of the office. The 
AL«& Executive Board, as you doubtless noted 
ia the minutes of its May 1965 meeting, has 
expressed the intent of the Association to 
begin partial support of the office from its 
cwn funds. Much more, however, than the As- 
sociation can provide will be necessary. We 
are, consequently, now seeking just over 
£284,000 in foundation funds to provide con- 
tinuation of the IRO for a period of five 
veais from 1966. Nothing further can be re- 
ported at this time other than that discussions 
with a foundation are underway. 
Second, research. 
or the past few years, there have been 
mary expressions to the effect that the Associ- 
ation must give more attention to research. 
These expressions have stemmed particularly 
m the experience of the Library Technol- 
agy Project. The project’s advisory committee, 
then under the chairmanship of Francis St. 
Jobn, held a number of regional meetings a 
jew years ago. The participants in those meet- 
mgs pointed to the accomplishments of LTP, 
asked for more of the same, and asked also 
‘or research studies and programs in fields 
outside library technology proper. The need 
‘or a research facility came out also in the 
ALA Council’s discussion of the 1963 study 
ən Access to Public Libraries. 
The need for research and development was 
a major topic of discussion at the 1964 Mid- 
iuter Meeting of Pebco. That meeting heard 
s on this “aubject by Herbert Goldhor and 
S. Janice Kee. Pebco’s report of this meeting 
urged that high priority consideration be 
given te needs related to research through the 
establishment of a research unit at headquar- 
ters. The ALA Executive Board approved this 
idea at its 1964 spring meeting. By the con- 
clusion of the annual conference of 1964, pro- 
vision had been made in the 1964-65 general 
funds budget for a new position of research 
analyst. and the Council, upon recommenda- 
tion of the ALA Committee on Organization, 
had established an advisory committee for 
this activity. 
i am glad to be able to tell you that this 
new effort in research will be combined with 
the existing and highly effective headquarters 
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office of the Library Technology Preject tp 
form an ALA Office for Research and Be- 
velopment, which becomes formally effective 
September 1, 1965. 

This new office will, in addition to carrying 
on the Library Technology Project, eadeavor 
to give assistance to units and headquarters 
offices in the planning, development, and ad- 
ministration of projects in the various areas 
of research. Clearly, not everything that is 
needed and desired can be attempted at the 
beginning. 

Since its inception in 1958, seven vears 
ago, the project has been supported by the 
Council on Library Resources through a 
series of grants totalling $1,523,368. Not only 
has CLR financed the project but the project 
has, for several of the years just past. re- 
ceived more than 20 per cent of CLR’s total in- 
come. CLR has, through Verner Clapp and 
Melville Ruggles, given eenerously of its time 
and advice in the development of the project's 
program. 

The Council on Library Resources is cur- 
rently supporting LTP in the amount of 
$230,000 annually. Support at this level was 
committed in principle by CLR fowr years 
ago for a five-year period, a period which 
comes to an end on June 30, 1966. The termi- 
nal date for this level of support does not in- 
dicate any lessening in CLR’s respect. for the 
project nor any change in CLR’s recognition 
of the need for the project; indeed, CLR sees 
a clear need for the continuation and expan- 
sion of the project. 

It has, however, been understood {rom the 
beginning of the project-——understood by CLR 
and by ALA-—that full support could not be 
expected indefinitely from CLR, that other 
and additional sources of support had to be 
found (including support from ALA funds), 
and that the project should initiate self-sup- 
porting ventures. Dr. Frank B. Rogers, in his 
report to you earlier, discussed these needs 
and the steps that have been taken and ex- 
pressed his view that the search for funds will 
yield results. The most pressing need, as he 
pointed out, is the assurance of financial sup- 
port for a permanent core staff. With this 
support, it will be possible to seek grants 
from a variety of agencies and foundations by 
which the LTP programs can be continued, 
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broadened, and made more effective. 

In addition to the inclusion of LTP, the 
Office for Research and Development will 
serve as an information and advisory center. 
In carrying out this function the office will: 


Undertake to assemble and keep current 
information on all research applicable to 
library service and librarianship, whether 
planned, in progress, or completed: 

Undertake to assemble and keep current 
information on organizations, institutions, 
foundations, and federal and state agencies 
engaged in research and study in library 
service and librarianship; and 

Undertake to identify, or assist in identi- 
fying, problem areas in library service and 

< librarianship in need of study and research. 


The office will further undertake, when so 
requested, to assist ALA units in the admin- 
“istration of research and study projects. It 
will, finally, in this list of initial responsibil- 
ities, serve as secretariat for the advisory 
committee for the office and for the LTP Ad- 
visory Committee. 

There are several factors involved in the 
establishment of this Office for Research and 
Development which are worth summarizing. 
There will be no neglect of the Library Tech- 
nology Project; LTP is, in fact, the base for 
the office. The skills and experience gained by 


the LTP staff will be invaluable in building | 


the larger program. The broader program 
which can be expected as the office develops 
can mean more sources of support for LTP 
and other projects. The office provides a 
structure and the beginning of ALA-supported 
staff to work especially in the area of research, 
thus starting to meet the needs which have 
been so widely expressed. It is only a begin- 
ning—-but it is a beginning. 

The Office for Research and Development 
will be directed by Forrest Carhart who will 
continue also as the director of LTP. 


Library education 


I go now to the final part of my report to 
you on trends and developments in the orga- 
nization and operations of ALA headquarters. 
This deals with library education. 

We have been without professional staff in 
library education at headquarters since March 


of 1963, for we have not, since that date, been 
able to fill the position of executive secretary 
of the Library Education Division and secre 
tary to the ALA Committee on Accreditation. 
Qur failure has certainly not been due to any 
lack of cooperation and advice from the 
units of the Association concerned with li 
brary education or from individuals with a 
great professional interest in library educa- 
tion. We have had advice from the LED 
Board of Directors, from the ALA Committee 
on Accreditation, frem the ALA Commission 
on a National Plan for Library Education, 
and from many individuals. 

We have approached a number of persons 
and asked them to consider the position. For 
the most part, these persons had to decline. 
The reasons were varied. Some preferred to 
teach, some were unwilling to leave their own 
challenging positions, many could not consid- 
er the salary offered. It is also probably true 
that in all the library fields there is no greater 
shortage than in library education. 

During the period since 1963 when we have. 
been without professional staff, the situation 
in regard to library education has become in- 
creasingly critical and education in librarian- 
ship has become increasingly important. The 
absence of highly competent staff in the area 
of library education has very seriously ham- 
pered the work of the Committee on Accredi- 
tation, the Library Education Division, and 
the ALA Commission on a National Plan for 
Library Education. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that the Association’s national leader- 
ship in library education has suffered. 

It became abundantly clear that a change 
had to be made in headquarters organization 
and in the responsibilities and qualifications 
of staff so that the membership effort could be 
aided and so that the Association could retain 
and strengthen its national leadership in li- 
brary education and related fields. 

The Executive Board gave much attention 
to this situation and approved in principle a 
change in headquarters organization which 
would bring together work in the recruitment, 
education, and obligations of librarians and 
the establishment of a high-level position in 
library education. 

This change brought up the ever present 
problem of financial support. However good 
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aad needed might be the changes, how could 
they be financed? We always have had, and 
prokably will always have, many desired ac- 
tivities which cry for and deserve priority 
consideration in funding. Not one, the board 
felt, could be higher on the list at this time 
and in the foreseeable future than the recruit- 
mere, education, and utilization of librarians. 

Tse board, therefore, after advice had been 
obtained informally by staff from the oflicers 
of tae appropriate membership bodies, deci- 
ced to initiate a funding program to finance 
tais increased effort for an initial six-year pe- 
riod. The Association is presently budgeted to 
spend about $50,000 per year in recruitment, 
education for librarianship, and accreditation. 
The increased effort will require, for the first 
six years, an additional $150,000. 

The board, at its 1964 spring meeting, au- 
thorized the seeking of half of this amount 
from a foundation and, most importantly, ex- 
pressed the intent of the Association to pro- 
vide am equal amount from its own funds 
ever a period of six years with ALA assuming 
the total costs after six years. 

The H. W. Wilson Foundation, Ine, a 
charitable and educational foundation estab- 
lished by the late Mr. and Mrs. Halsey W. 
Wilson, has come to our aid. The directors of 
the: foundation have just made a grant to 
ALA in the amount of $75,000 to help sup- 
pott an enlarged program in library educa- 
sion and related fields over a period of six 
years, specifically the establishment of a new 
ALA ofice. This amount, as mentioned be- 
fors, will be matched by the Association over 
the same period of years with the Association 
assuming the total costs at the end of six 
years. 

This new office, not yet formally titled, will 
be established at headquarters on—we hope 
——September 1, 1965. This office, under a di- 
retor of stature, will combine all present 
headquarters efforts aimed at the recruitment, 
education, and utilization of librarians. 

The office will carry out, or assist in carry- 
ing out, the Association’s programs and re- 
spensibilities in the development and formula- 
tion of standards of accreditation for library 
edacation programs: the accreditation of li- 
brary schools; the study and review of chang- 
ing needs in library education; recruitment; 
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“and manpower assessment and utilization of 


* 


personnel. 

The office will serve also as secretariat for 
the ALA Committee on Accreditation; secre- 
tariat for the ALA Library Education Divi- 
sion; and will work with and assist the ALA 
Commission on a National Plan for Library 
Education. 

The director of the office will, under policy 
guidance from the appropriate membership 
bodies, serve as a representative of the Asso- 
ciation in all matters relating to the fieids cov- 
ered by the responsibilities of the office. e@¢ 





FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to vitalize teaching and en- 
rich public programs are listed in the New, 1965 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS: 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $9.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, ‘Wisconsin 


NEW EDITION 


DEWEY Decimal 
Classification 


9th Abridged Edition 
August 1965 


An abridgment of Edition 17 published in June 
1965, All classes expanded consistently ond ex- 
fensively annotated. 


Its Introduction includes a full manual of use, 
especially patterned for new school and church 
libraries. 3 Summaries; standard subdivisions; 
new geographic area table; 2528 Tables entries 
and improved Relative Index. 


600 Pages $10.00 Postpaid ir U.S.A. 
Published and sold by 
FOREST PRESS, INC. 
Lake Placid Club 
New York 12948 
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SERVICE TO STUDENTS——A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY OF SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES: HI 


Cooperation in Action 


* 


by Elinor Yungmeyer 


The problems attendant on student use of li- 
braries,-public library facilities in particular, 
are certainly not startlingly new, although 
they have assumed more importance in pro- 
fessional considerations since World War II 
and the succeeding astronomical increase in 
the number of children and young people en- 
rolled in the schools of the United States. 
Prior to 1963, much was being done at 
state and local levels to arrive at solutions for 
“the burgeoning need for materials, space, and 
personnel to cope with the demands being 
made on public and school libraries. The state 
library agencies of Wisconsin and Michigan, 
tooname only two, published statements re- 
garding the respective roles of school and 
public libraries and promoted recognition and 
follow-up of these statements among libraries 
in their areas. Libraries in communities such 
as Detroit had developed policy statements for 
distribution to the schools in their service 
areas, clarifying the purposes and services 
offered by the institutions concerned. In Balti- 
more, the full-scale Deiches Fund Study, di- 
rected by Lowell Martin, of student use of the 
public library was made in 1962, and the re- 
sulting report with its series of recommenda- 


tions as been a useful guideline for the li; | 


braries of Baltimore City and County, 


National attention to the problem came to a 


focus July 16-18, 1963, in the Conference- 
Within-a-Conference held at the Chicago Con- 
ference of ALA. Librarians from large and 
small libraries of all types from all over the 
nation participated in an intensive considera- 
tion of the problems facing them in this area 
and explored approaches to possible solutions. 
The recommendations coming from this con- 


A round-up of reports 
from all over the country on 
school and public library cooperation. 


ference have stimulated cooperative programs 
among libraries which have brought mutual 
understanding and improved services. 

In 1964 a memorandum in the ALA Bulle- 
tin asked for information about current 
successful school library~public library coop- 
erative activities. A roundup of the most typt: 
cal replies to this request is reported here 
with the hope that it will give some direction 
to those libraries searching for ways to begin: 


Sharing in book selection 


Monthly juvenile book review meetings; 
open to all librarians interested in library sere 
vice to children, have been held for the past 
six years at the Seattle Public Library. The 
average attendance of ninety is made up al 
most equally of school and public librarians, 
some of whom travel over one hundred miles 
to see and hear the books discussed. Within 
the group are also library school teachers and 
students and library administrators. Current 
juvenile publications, reviewed by Seattle staff 
members, are presented. A mimeographed list 
of all titles, including bibliographic informa. 


» Miss Yungmeyer is 
library consultant, 
Oak Park, Hlinois, 
elementary schools. 
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tiom and annotations which briefly evaluate 
the book and compare it to previous similar 
pubécations, is distributed. Each reviewer is 
given a chance to add comments or answer 
Guestions from the group as individual books 
are considered. The books remain on display 
in the meeting room for one week after the 
meeting to provide for further examination. 
In spite of the large group, and with the help 
cf a half-hour coffee break, the meetings re- 
main informal, giving an excellent opportuni- 
ty to talk over problems and policy matters as 
weli as encouraging the sharing of ideas 
abcaat books and their selection. 

Ta Philadelphia during the past school 
vear, senior high school and young adult li- 
bracians from the public library came togeth- 
er tor the first time for book review sessions, 
In preparation for the joint meetings, the 
young adult specialist of the Philadelphia 
Free Library and the secondary school library 
supervisor of the public schools select titles 
for their respective groups and compile the 
review lists. At the sessions, oral comments 
are limited to three minutes, each book is dis- 
played, and questions from the group are an- 
aweted or discussed. Later, a composite, an- 
notated list of all the books reviewed is dupli- 
cated and distributed. 

Name tags are supplied at the meetings, 
and librarians who work in the same geo- 
graphic area of the city are asked to sit to- 
gether at specially marked tables so that they 
mey get to know one another and discuss 
common problems. In addition to sharing 
bowk knowledge, the librarians report that 
they learn new viewpoints on selection. Young 
adalt librarians gain insight into curricular 
demands on the school collections, into the 
many classroom uses of books and related 
materials, and into the important question of 
reading levels. On the other hand, school li- 
brarians become familiar with the public li- 
brary point of view in book selection and 
learn the interrelationships of the young 
adult, children’s, and adult departments. 

The response of the nearly fifty librarians 
and their supervisors has been so enthusiastic 
that plans have been made for continuing and 
expanding the program. One change contem- 
plated for the coming year is to arrange meet- 
ings ef the group in one or more high 


To 


schools, as well as in the public library, so 
that young adult librarians will have an op- 
portunity to see school library collections and 
observe the school library program. The 
planners of these joint sessions stress the get- 
ting-to-know-you angle because of their con- 
viction that effective work with young people 
can result only from a cooperative approach. 


The use of television 


Reaching beyond more conventional tech- 
niques, some groups are making cooperative 
use of mass media to promote understanding 
of libraries and their use by students. The 
public, school, college, university, and special 
libraries of Louisiana cooperated in a 1964 
National Library Week salute with a fifteen- 
minute videotape prepared for coramercial 
television. The tape, The Student Challenge, 
was produced by a Baton Rouge television 
station with video material contributed by 
three other stations in Baton Rouge, Monroe, 
and Shreveport. Using still pictures with run- 
ning commentary and a sequence featuring a 
panel of library student assistants, the pro- 
gram briefly covered the many uses made of 
all types of libraries by children and adults, 
sources of library support, the role of the 
state library agency, and the critical need for 
increased staff, materials, quarters, and bud- 
gets for Louisiana libraries faced with mount- 
ing demands for service by studenis of all 
ages. The student panel emphasized what con- 
stitutes legitimate and considerate use of li- 
brary facilities. As a conclusion, the 1964 ex- 
ecutive director of National Library Week in 
Louisiana made a plea for public coeperation 
and support in the development cf all li- 
braries and their services. 

Educational television has been used 
successfully in Georgia as one approach to the 
universal problem of too many students re- 
quiring service from limited library staffs 
with limited materials at their disposal. The 
Greek Bit, produced last year by the Fulton 
County and Atlanta boards of education in 
cooperation with the Atlanta Public Library, 
was taped by and televised over the educa- 
tional TV station owned by the two school 
systems. Initial planning was done by the di- 
rector of the Atlanta Public Library, the coor- 
dinator of libraries for the Atlanta Public 
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Schools, the director of the Fulton County 
School Libraries, and the TV director and 
producer-director, but before the final tape 
was completed, the project had involved 
teachers, students, and librarians from all 
participating agencies. 

The purpose of the tape was to point up the 
services that the public library gives which 
supplement the services of the school library. 
Students are welcomed to the public library, 
but urged to be considerate in their use of 
public library materials. The script was 
planned around a teenage boy’s search for ma- 


terial for a class report and his visit to the 
public library when school library resources 
prove inadequate. The visit, taped in the 
brary, shows the student learning the use of t 
card catalog, the Readers Guide, microfilm 
readers, bibliographies, indexes, and other 
guides and discovering how to exploit nor 
book material. 

Shown initially to eighth grade classes ia 
most Atlanta and Fulton County schools, the 
program was viewed by approximately 360% 
students with their teachers at the start of the 
last school year. A new awareness on the part 












SUGGESTED PRELIMINARY STEPS FOR ORGANIZING A CONFERENCE 


A conference may cover only a single city or 
‘county, but better participation and publicity 
will probably result if a fairly large regional 
area is covered, A librarian within the area 
should assume the responsibility for initiating 
planning for a conference. The librarian may 
ask one or two others to assist in the pre-plan- 
ning. 


The following planning steps are suggested: 


I. The responsible librarian invites an area 
group of eight to twelve people to serve as 
a Steering Committee. The Steering Com- 
mittee should at least be composed of rep- 
resentatives of the various types of libraries, 
a school administrator, and a curriculum 
director, 


II. ‘Fhe Steering Committee should meet 30 
to 60 days before the conference, and 
should: 


1. Discuss the validity of having a confer- 
ence on the problem of student use of 
libraries. 

2. Decide on a host librarian and possibly 
a small core committee to carry out the 
work involved, 

3. Establish the date, time, and place of 
the conference. 

4, Decide if attendance at the conference is 
to be by invitation or open to all. An 
open conference will require more pub- 
licity. work, while a conference open by 
invitation will require more letter writ- 
ing and mailing of invitations. 

5. Work out a tentative program. 

6. Establish a time table of work to be 
accomplished before the conference and 
assign the work. 

A. Release publicity on 


Py 


the 


Steering 


Committee meeting and the confer 
ence idea. 

B. Secure background materials for uss 
by the speaker, the panel, and gro 
discussion resource people. Su 
background material may include 
Statistics on material and staff whic: 
are available to students in the arew. 
What are the pressures; that is, what 
are the needs, of students? Have any 
solutions been tried or found in the 
area? What is the anticipated increase 
in high school population? Wha! 
new metheds of instruction, currict: 
lum changes, or adult education pro: 
grams might have an impact of 
student use of libraries? 

C. Invite the speaker, panel members 
group leaders, etc. to participate. 
D. Invite specific people to attend, or. 
if an open conference, begin to re 
lease publicity some two weeks be- 
fore the conference and release & 
closing news story after the confer 

ence. 

E. Consider providing a summary report 
of the conference to participants. 

F. Assign conference work tasks, such, 
as registration, flowers, signs, divi- 
sion into groups, etc. 












IIL. The host librarian will need to follow up 
on the various steps to make sure that they 
are carried out. 


From the report on the “Pilot Conference on 
Student Use of Libraries” held at Waycross, 
Georgia, December 27, 1964, by Walter Johns- 
ton, president, Georgia Library Association, and 
librarian, Abraham Baldwin College, Tifton, 
Georgia, 
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ef the students, teachers, and librarians has 
been a natural result, and one which is seen 
as leading to further cooperative efforts. The 
tape aas been kept for future use with various 
groups and student classes. While the tape 
may aot be borrowed, the script is available 
from. the Atlanta Public Library. 


Cooperation and paperbacks 


Requests for titles on school reading lists 
frequently present insurmountable difficulties 
tor public libraries during the school year. 
Faced with the problems attendant on pur- 
chasing, housing, and shifting duplicates be- 
tween branches, bookmobiles, and stations, 
the Kitsap Regional Library (Bremerton, 
Washington) chose to initiate a pilot project 
using paperback copies to stock the most wan- 
ted titles in each of the larger agencies and 
thus improve services to students. Oral re- 
quests at the circulation desks and copies of 
schoal reading lists supplied by the schools 
were used as guides to the selection of titles to 
be included in the study. One hundred seven- 
ty-six titles were ordered in quantity, given 
minimum processing, and shelved in the var- 
ious service outlets with a sign, “High School 
Reading List Books.” 

It was found that adults as well as students 
were drawn to the collection despite the “stan- 
dare classic” nature of most of the titles. In 
line with findings of other studies, students 
preferred the paperback copy even when a 
harecover version was also on hand. The li- 
brary, satisfied that it was able to reach a 
number of students who could not have re- 
ceived service before, plans to continue use of 
multiple paperback copies, although with 
somewhat greater selectivity as to titles cho- 
sen for duplication and with further experi- 
mentation with various types of paperback 
reinforcement or prebinding. 

Eaperbound books have figured in another 
situation in Greenville, South Carolina, where 
there is a tradition of school library—public 
library cooperation. Orientation visits to the 
Greenville County Library by classes from the 
county schools, during which book talks and 
instruction in the use of the library’s re- 
sources and tools are given, are a regular oc- 
currence. The county library also provides 
supplementary book collections monthly to 
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those elementary schools where school lj” 
braries are still underdeveloped. Last year 
saw joint action in the arranging of a paper- 
back book exhibit for high school students, 
planned and sponsored by the county library 
and the county schools and manned by mem- 
bers of the county area P.T.A. 

Publicity was planned so that the widest 
possible coverage could be secured. The su- 
pervisor of the Library Services Division of 
the county schools handled all contacts and 
publicity with the schools, and the aduit edu- 
cation associate of the county library was re- 
sponsible for community publicity. Nearly one 
thousand persons attended the exhibit during 
the ten days when it was on display in the au- 
ditorium of the county library. About one- 
half of these were students attending in Eng- 
lish class groups and coming in buses or cars 
during the school day. Response to this pilot 
exhibit has been such that plans are sow in 
progress for repeating the high school exhibit 
and initiating an exhibit for elementary stu- 
dents as well. 

As one phase of 1965 National Library 
Week activity, a paperback book fair for ele- 
mentary schoolchildren was held in Oak Park, 
Illinois. It was designed to encourage children 
to build their own home libraries and to dem- 
onstrate to parents some of the worthwhile 
children’s literature available at minimum ex- 
pense. Planning was done by the assistant li- 
brarian of the public library, the consultant 
in library services for the public schoels, and 
personnel from the two village bookstores. A 
most valuable fringe benefit was the exchange 
of viewpoints between the librarians and rep- 
resentatives of the bookstores during the se- 
lection of titles and planning of displeys. The 
fair, which lasted six days and was supervised 
by members of the Friends of the Oak Park 
Public Library, was considered so worthwhile 
that future library plans for the community 
include the possibility of a repeat perfor- 
mance. 


Working together to motivate reading 


In 1964 an estimated 30,000 children in 
Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming participated in 
the first Cooperative Summer Reading Pro- 
gram sponsored by the state library extension 
agencies of the tri-state area. A total of 120 
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school and public libraries in the area joined 
ir the project, and such regionwide coopera- 
tion made it possible to supply several sorts 
of sample publicity releases, radio and TV 
spot announcements, and an organization 
leaflet to all participating libraries without 
cost. Bookmarks and other quantity materials 
to support the program could be sold to the 
libraries at substantial discount. The theme 
selected, “Western Book Trails,” was inter- 
preted in many ways and also lent itself to 
various displays of local historical articles, 
While many libraries, school and public, con- 
ducted programs on their own, cooperation 
on the local level between school and public 
libraries was evident in a variety of ways, 
ranging from simple publicizing of the pro- 
-gram by schools to situations where a school 
district paid for project supplies used by the 
public library (Provo, Utah) or where books 
from the school libraries were loaned to the 
public library for the duration of the project 
(Meeker, Colorado). The Cooperative Sum- 
mer Reading Program will be continued and 
developed with the hope that it can be expan- 
ded to include states other than the original 
three. 
For the past four years, the central branch 
of the Minneapolis Public Library and the 
Edison High School library have been con- 
ducting a cooperative program in reading 
with approximately 700 tenth graders each 
year. The project is a part of the school’s 
sophomore orientation program which in- 
cludes a year-long developmental reading pro- 
gram. The school librarians visit each orien- 
tation class in the fall inviting the students to 
use the library facilities open to them and 
giving instruction in the use of the school li- 
brary. Near Book Week time this is followed 
up when the central branch librarians, the 
Minneapolis Public Library coordinator for 
young adult services, and the Edison High 
School librarian prepare an annotated read- 
ing list, a copy of which is given to each tenth 
grader. The list includes books found in both 
school and public libraries and is intended as 
a selection guide to be used by the students in 
connection with the reading program. When 
the list is distributed, the public librarians 
come to the school and give book talks to the 
students; the school librarians offer periodic 


book talks during the remainder of the schoo: 
year and just preceding summer vacation. As 
the students leave school late in the spring: 
they receive a Summer Reading List of titles 
which are available at the branch library: 
Through this cooperative program, both li 
brary agencies feel that they are promoting 
information about libraries and encouraging 
reading by the young people of a culturally 
unique section of a large city. 


i 
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“There are, 1 believe, fallacies re 
garding schocl users of libraries 
that have been so often repeated 
they are almost folk tales. 1 doubt 
that it is only Grades K-12 school 
users of libraries who do not know 
how to use all library tools; that 
they are the only ones who ever 
ask foolish questions, make un- 
reasonable demands, mutilate a 
book, ask to have their work done 
for them; or that it is only a sec- 
ondary school boy who meets a 
secondary school girl in the li- 
brary. I know that not all “foolish” 
assignments are made by teachers 
in elementary uand secondary 
schools; anybody who has taken 
either undergraduate or graduate 
courses knows better. The school 
library patron is easily identifiable 
not because of what he wants, not 
because of his size, not because of 
his knowledge or lack of it, not 
because of his intelligence or lack 
of it, but because he comes to the 
library in increasing numbers; 
because dozens, perhaps hundreds, 
of him are apt to be dressed alike, 
to run on the same schedule, and 
to be of an age that none of us 
has escaped.” 





Mae Graham, Student Use of 
Libraries; An Inquiry into the 
Needs of Students, Libraries, and 
the Educational Process (Ametri- 
can Library Association, 1964), 
p. 175. 
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Some accomplishments in Connecticut... 


When the Manchester Public Schools initi- 
atec a series of four annual workshops for the 
faculty, the school administration proposed 
taat the two high school librarians, the junior 
high school librarians, and the community 
college librarian invite those at the public li- 
brary who worked particularly with students 
te join them in a library workshop. In the 
several sessions which followed that initial 
ing, mutual problems have been dis- 
assed with some very practical results. A team 
of six observers from the school and public 
libraries visited the Demonstration School Li- 
brary Project at the Frederick R. Noble 
Scheol, Willimantic, Connecticut, and fol- 
iewiag this, the Library Curriculum Com- 
mittee wrote to the board of education urging 
tke inclusion in the school budget of at least 
bae position of elementary school librarian to 
supervise the libraries now staffed by volun- 
teer P.T.A. workers. The results of a survey 
qaestionnaire sent to the principals of Man- 
chester schools have outlined the overall pic- 
ture of library service in the public school 
system and revealed clearly the inadequacies 
in library materials, staff, and budget. 

Continuing cooperation includes meetings 
əf sehoo! department heads at the public li- 
brary where there is opportunity for them to 
become acquainted with resources in their 
speczal fields, notification of the public library 
oy the school librarians of student assign- 
ments, ard distribution to the schools of lists 
of periodicals available at the public library, 
as well as special subject book lists relevant to 
current school needs. During National Li- 
brary Week, student library assistants from 
the Ligh schools were selected as “shadows 
for the day” to librarians at the public li- 
brary, an experience which proved to be pop- 
alar with those involved and an excellent way 
to istrocuce the field of librarianship to 
potential recruits. 








«>» « in Idaho 


The libraries of Pocatello, Idaho, had prob- 
lems—especially in the area of unified plan- 
aing. Within a short period of time, the city 
had acquired a new public library, a new uni- 
versity library, a new high school library, 
jour new junior high school libraries, and 
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thirteen new elementary school libraries. With 
all these new library facilities developing, it 
seemed time for definite direction to be given 
to the total area library program. It was inev- 
itable, therefore, that librarians returning 
from the Conference-Within-a-Conference 
would instigate some action. 

The two major distressed areas, the univer- 
sity and public libraries, took the lead in set- 
ting up a meeting to discuss the problem and 
suggested action to meet it. Personnel from 
the school libraries, the university library, the 
public library and its branches, and repre- 
sentatives of the school administration were 
invited to attend. At this meeting it became 
evident that two courses of action sheuld be 
followed: 1) the development of a policy 
statement defining the services of each type of 
library and the persons to whom these were 
offered, and 2) a reeducation program for 
school and community groups in how to use 
the resources available to them. 

After months of drafting, committee re- 
ports, and approval by the school administra- 
tion and faculty, tangible evidence of group 
activity was published in a statement making 
clear the channels which should be used by 
students seeking infermation. The policy does 
not restrict service; rather, it encourages a 
better use of materials at more appropriate 
and probable sources of supply. A second ac- 
complishment was the compilation of a bulle- 
tin, “Suggestions to Teachers on Directing 
Students toward Better Use of Libraries.” 
This bulletin points up some of the problems 
mass assignments bring to the public library 
and makes some suggestions on avoiding 
them. 

In direct relation to the work of the com- 
mittee was a statement made for the local 
newspaper by the superintendent of schools in 
which he pledged his support for the school 
library program. The regulations developed 
by public and university libraries on student 
use, with the assistance of the public schools, 
have made the school administration Took at 
its own library services in the light of the cur- 
riculum, and the evident needs have proved 
drastic enough to inspire special action in ele- 
mentary and junior high school library de- 
velopment. Out of this effort to formulate 
policies and state purposes has come nct only 
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za sound foundation on which to build better 
~ sérvice, but also a notable improvement in the 
field of public relations, among librarians in 
various branches of the profession and within 
the total community. 


» +. in Kansas 


During the spring semester of 1963, in a 
move to improve student use of libraries and 
to ensure student discipline at the public li- 
brary, members of the Hutchinson Public Li- 
brary staff met with the high school librarian 
and key heads of school departments to out- 
line methods of handling materials for which 
there is great call during certain periods of 
the school year. The high school teachers 
agreed to send advance notice, via a printed 
form on which the subject assigned and the 
number of pupils involved are listed, to both 
school and public libraries in advance of the 
date when the materials would be used by stu- 
dents. Department heads have made special 
efforts to stress the importance of advance no- 
tice of assignments and materials needed, and 
the system seems to be working well. 

It was also agreed that, should a teacher 
request such information, bibliographies will 
be prepared by the libraries showing materi- 
als on hand or available for order. Both li- 
braries have instituted limited reserve rou- 
tines for certain materials when asked to do 
so by the instructor. A system of daily tele- 


phone communication between the high | 


school library and the reference department 
of the public library keeps both staffs informed 
of current reference requests. A policy of 
liberal duplication of materials in constant 
demand has also been adopted by both li- 
braries. In cases of book shortages, a 
school-public library interlibrary loan plan 
operates. 


To control student behavior during the eve- 


ning hours, the public library collects high 
school identification cards from each student 
at the check-in desk; the card is returned to 
the student as he leaves, or, in the event of 
misconduct, it is turned over to school 
officials for appropriate action. During the 
first school year following the establishment 
of this plan, only four such instances oc- 
curred. The check-in system operates Monday 
through Thursday evenings, and on these 


same evenings the public library employs two 
young men from the high school faculty to 
supervise students using the library. 

At the beginning of the past school year, 
public library personnel capitalized on the 
gains of the former year by having personal 
conferences with ali new high school faculty 
members to acquaint them with available ma- 
terials and services. The entire social sciences 
faculty was also invited to the public library 
to learn about new materials, especially gov- 
ernment documents, which could be of use to 
them. The public library is now a quiet place 
to study, not a local hangout, thanks to this 
school-library cooperation. 

In western Kansas, cooperative action has 
resulted in the improvement of public library 
services for a countywide area. Hoxie is a 
community of 1300 people and is the county 
seat and trading center for a county of some 
4000 population. The grade school serving the 
area, with an enrollment of 521 pupils, has 
had a centralized school library and a full- 
time librarian for four years. The senior high 
school, with half the number of students, has 
been developing a basic book collection and is 
gradually working toward a full-time program 
of library services. 

Early in 1964, a concerted effort was begun 
to promote better public librarv service for 
the Hoxie area. The school librarians, com- 
munity leaders, the Girl Scouts, and the city 
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“Students at the junior high and 
senior high levels constitute the 
largest and most intensive group 
of purposeful book readers in our 
society. No one will understand 
the problem of library service for 
students until he grasps this fact. 
It is easy to play variations on the 
theme that Johnny can’t read, but 
if he can’t, he certainly spends an 
inordinate amount of time staring 
at printed pages.” 


Lowell A. Martin, Students and 
the Pratt Library: Challenge and 
Opportunity (Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, 1963), p. 9. 








council ell worked together, helped by state 
library personnel. And in April of 1964, a 
demenstration library of 4000 volumes was 
opened to serve the county and its surround- 
ings: Response to the readily accessible collec- 
tion. was tremendous and led to a pledge by 
the county commissioners of financial support 
for the county library in the following year. 
Sharing the services of a professional librari- 
an with a nearby county also was planned. 
The Northwest Kansas Association of Public 
Libraries, covering six counties, was orga- 
nized late in the summer of 1964, and a series 
of workshops for librarians, volunteer library 
workers, trustees, and other interested persons 
was set up for 1964-65. The first workshop 
was hosted by the Hoxie Grade School Li- 
brary. 


. « « in New Jersey 


SPLARC was born seven years ago in 
Moatclair, New Jersey, when the public li- 
brary contacted the superintendent of schools 
to work out a plan for satisfactory student use 
of the public library. The Montclair School 
ane Public Library Relations Committee is 
made up of three representatives from the 
P.T.A., one faculty member from each high 
school subject department, two representatives 
from the Student Faculty, two from the Li- 
brary Council, the two school librarians, and 
the assistant director and young people’s li- 
brerians from the public library. The group 
meetings are periodic and held in either the 
public or high school libraries. At first 
SPLAEFC thought of itself mainly as a prob- 
lera-solving group, but the genuine spontanei- 
ty of the meetings and the feeling of accom- 
plishment directed thinking in broader terms 
of service activities. 

One of the more ambitious projects under- 
taken was to tap the resources of the many 
special libraries in the northern New Jersey 
area. Working with the student members, the 
public librarian sent an explanatory letter to 
each special librarian with a self-addressed 
pestal card questionnaire enclosed. Letters 
were sent to industries and to local organiza- 
tiens such as churches, private schools, mu- 
seams, civic groups, and service clubs. The 
qeestionnaire was simple, asking if serious 
hizh school students could avail themselves of 
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special materials, and if so, under what condi, 
tions. d 

When the questionnaires were returned, the 
second phase of the project was taken over by 
one of the school librarians working with par- 
ents, faculty, and students. Teams of students 
approved by the faculty were sent to interview 
those librarians who had replied in tbe affir- 
mative. The teams had a checklist to help 
them evaluate the libraries in terms of student 
use and to assure the special library people 
that it was a serious and well-thought-out pro- 
gram. The list of special libraries whose fa- 
cilities may be used by students now is kept 
on file in the high school library and, while 
not a long list, is a true picture of all avail- 
able resources. Not all of SPLARC’s activities 
are as involved as the special resources list, 
but there is a continuous joint approach being 
made to library problems of the area. 

What is now a firmly established library 
liaison group in Tenafly, New Jersey, had its 
inception seven years ago when the director 
of the public library offered the use of expen- 
sive library tools to Tenafly school librarians. 
From afternoons spent consulting the Book 
Review Digest or Books In Print has come a 
schedule of regular monthly meetings atten- 
ded by the four school librarians, the director 
of the public library, the children’s librarian, 
and the curriculum director of the Tenafly 
Public Schools. The group began to meet in- 
formally over sack lunches at the suggestion 
of one of the school librarians who felt that 
mutual good and ways of handling library 
problems could come from a pooling of expe- 
rience. Gradually records of the sessions were 
kept, materials were exchanged, and general 
policies for such things as overdues were de- 
veloped. 

As a result of persistent concern and con- 
certed presentation of the value of such a 
step, the library group is now officially rep- 
resented on the school Curriculum Steering 
Committee. The representative to this curricu- 
lum group is able to interpret the role of the 
libraries and, in turn, is able to bring back to 
the librarians the concerns of the schools. A 
list of periodicals held in all libraries, school 
and public, has been compiled and duplicated 
and is available in all libraries and the school 
curriculum office. Specialized materials are 
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easily available to any library on interlibrary 
loan. Education Index, plus whatever back 
files of professional journals may be stored, 
are provided to any who need them through 
the school libraries; Book Review Digest, 
Cumulative Book Index, and some major ref- 
erence resources used by the nonschool public 
are available at the public library. 

The librarians feel that probably the most 
practical result of sharing concerns is the de- 
cision by school authorities, upon strong rec- 
ommendation of the library group, to extend 
the hours of the high school library. Much 
former student pressure on the public library, 
because of tightly scheduled school days, is 
now relieved by having the school library 
‘open after school has closed for the day. 
Another practical help is the canvassing of 
teachers by the school librarians before each 
group meeting to determine planned areas of 
curriculum emphasis during the coming 
month, thus alerting the public library to 
coming demands and reminding teachers of 
“materials and resources available to them and 
their students. 


2 « « in Nebraska 


Although the Lincoln City Libraries had a 


satisfactory relationship with the Audio-Visu- 
al Center of the public schools and were oper- 
ating a joint school~public library branch, 
there was no real attempt made to cooperate 
on mutual library problems. Such was the sit- 
uation in January of 1964 when the library 
board wrote the school board to the effect that 
as the student library problem was serious 
and growing in intensity, joint action should 
be taken. The school board responded by 
agreeing to appoint a committee to investigate 
the situation. Two members of each board 
were chosen, met and discussed the 
difficulties, and agreed to further action. The 
next step was a meeting of representatives of 
the administrative staffs of both agencies. A 
fourteen-man joint committee was established 
to formulate possible solutions. Of signifi- 
cance to the group was the great similarity of 
the problems facing them all. 

The report which this group submitted to 
the joint board committee made the following 
points: that a handbook for the use of admin- 
istrators, teachers, and librarians be prepared, 


and that there should be, in school guidance 
classes, instruction regarding student behav- 
ior in the public libraries. “Libraries and Les- 
sons,” ten pages in length, was developed, 
printed, and distributed to 1500 public school 
teachers in the fall of the 1964-65 school 
year. Topics covered in the handbook were. 
library orientation, teaching the use of the 
library, book selecticn, and the use of com» 
munity resources. 

The teachers in each school were introduced 


_to the guide and given special instruction 


in how to use it. The public library wrote. to 
all parochial, county, and private schools in 
the area, offering them copies of the hand- 
book. The response was so great that nearly 
all the schools in the area are now using the 
handbook. As in Pocatello, a concomitant de- 


velopment has been heightened interest on the 


part of the school administration in improv- 
ing the school libraries. Book appropriations 
have increased, elementary school libraries. 
are beginning, and the position of school li- 
brary coordinator has been established. Cen- 
tralized processing and cataloging for the 
schools is also in the planning stage. 

The handbook committee was not dissolved 
at the conclusion of the writing task. Instead, 
it has been kept as a permanent committee, 
instructed to meet periodically to discuss 


. problems as they arise and to revise the hand- 


book as necessary. The school board has also 
appointed one of its members to act as a liai- 
son between it and the library board; the li- 
brary board also has an appointee to the joint 
committee. This ensures that cooperation is 
not a “sometime thing.” 


. «+ in Texas 


A long history of cooperation between the 
Austin Public Library and the city schools 
has provided a basis of understanding from 
which to approach the problems brought 
about by the growing demand at the public 
library for school-related materials. Late in 
the spring of 1963, a study at the central li- 
brary to determine the extent of student use 
and to identify materials in heaviest demand 
indicated that at least half of the materials 
sought by students were encyclopedias and 
periodicals available in their own school li- 
braries. When the results of this study were 
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coramuaicated to the school library super- 
viser, € policy was established in school li- 
braries of providing for overnight circulation 
of volumes of encyclopedias and other materi- 
als. formerly restricted to use in the school li- 
brary. Also, some of the high school libraries 
were opened additional hours before school 
ané at night. 

in the fall of the same year, the public li- 
brary appointed a coordinator of young 
peeple’s services to work with the schools and 
all units of the public library to improve ser- 
vices tc students. At the same time, a meeting 
ofthe director of the public library with the 
superintendent of the Austin schools brought 
about < joint meeting of representatives of the 
schoole and the public library. Out of the de- 
likerations of this group came a statement of 
poficy adopted by both agencies and distribu- 
ted to ‘heir staff members. 

This statement briefly outlines the 
differeaces in function and the areas of 
responsibility of the two types of libraries. 
The scaool library is described as a materials 
ceater for a specific curriculum and a particu- 
lar stulent body and faculty with responsibil- 
ity as a primary source of school-related ma- 
terials such as textbooks, reference books, 
some periodicals, and books for collateral and 





“Fhrough my work with this com- 
mittee I learned several things, 
the most important being that the 
starting point to the solution of 
ocr problems was for different 
kimds of librarians and school 
people to talk with one another. 
Tais in itself seemed to be an earth- 
shaking experience for all of us. 
Each of us had thought we had 
the unfair end of the deal until we 
saw the other individual’s prob- 
lems.” 


Lester B. Ball, Student Use of 
Libraries; An Inquiry into the 
Needs of Students, Libraries, and 
the Educational Process (Ameri- 
can Library Association, 1964), 
p. 59. 


at 
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assigned reading. The public library. respon- 
sible for needs a all segments of the commu- 
nity, is to be a secondary source for public 
school students, supplying to them subject 
materials in wider variety and greater depth 
than those available in the school. In the 
statement, teachers are asked to offer bib- 
liographies as a basis for assigned reading 
in order to avoid concentrated demand on one 
or two items or titles. If limited reading lists 
are given, teachers are asked to check school 
and public libraries to see if sufficient materi- 
als are available for the students assigned to 
use them. Making paperback books accessible 
for mass assignments is suggested. 

Following the adoption of the policy state- 
ment, the school library supervisor and the 
public library coordinator appeared before a 
meeting of school principals asking their 
cooperation in the presentation of the policy 
statement to their staff members. With the as- 
sistance of the principals, a panel discussion 
of the statement and its implications was pre- 
sented at a meeting of teachers of social 
studies, science, and English at each of the 
senior high schools. The panel inchided the 
school library supervisor, the high school li- 
brarian, curriculum area supervisors, and the 
public library coordinator. Teachers were 
asked to place strong emphasis on the use of 
the school library first in order to leave the 
public library free to meet calls for more spe- 
cialized materials. Junior high principals and 
librarians were visited by the public library 
coordinator and were asked to publicize the 
statement to their faculty members. 

Assignment notice forms are previded to 
school librarians for distribution to teachers 
as a device to encourage teachers to check 
availability of materials in their school li- 
braries as well as a means of receiving ad- 
vance notice of group assignments. In addi- 
tion, the publie library improved its services 
in neighborhood branches by reviewing and 
strengthening reference and nonfiction collec- 
tions rand by checking school reading lists to 
assure suflicient quantity of titles on these lists. 

To strengthen the idea of teacher-librarian 
cooperation, a panel discussion similar to that 
used at the high schools was presented at the 
University of Texas, in cooperation with the 
College of Education supervisors, te a group 
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of eighty seniors who were practice-teaching 
‘in'the public schools. Each fall, the school li- 
brary supervisor and the public library coor- 
dinator present the policy statement and offer 
suggestions for the best use of both types of 
libraries to all teachers new to the Austin 
school system. 


«+» and overseas 


Cooperation between schools and public li- 
braries is not limited to those located within 
the continental United States. From air force 
bases in Japan, Okinawa, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines come reports of close relation- 
ships between the base libraries and the de- 
pendent schools—and they face the same del- 
uge of student users as do the libraries at 
home. The primary responsibility of base li- 
braries is to serve the military; service to de- 
pendents is a secondary function. But public 
libraries are not easily accessible to the young 
people attending schools outside the base 
compounds, and base libraries do the best 
they can to fill the needs of these students. 

Just as do libraries and schools in the U.S., 
these agencies communicate and plan in all 
areas. Cooperative book selection, joint li- 
brary staff meetings, class orientation visits to 
base libraries, publicity notices to base news- 
papers, bibliographic aid to teachers, reading 
lists, development of collections of local mate- 
rials, union lists of periodicals, interlibrary 
loans, teaching the use of the library, story 
hours and summer reading projects, sharing 
of microfilms, microfilm readers, and dupli- 
cating facilities are among the activities men- 
tioned in their reports. 


A nationwide pattern 


The situations described are not isolated 
but are indicative of a pattern of activity 


throughout the United States. For each of the 


experiences cited, numerous others are iden- 
tiftable. For example, as an outgrowth of the 
Conference-Within-a-Conference, a policy 
statement, “Library Services for the Children 
and Young Adults of Oregon,” was officially 
accepted by the Oregon State Library Board 
of Trustees and the Oregon State Board of 
Education and approved by members of the 
Oregon Library Association at their annual 
conference. In the fall of 1964, the statement 
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was distributed to all school and public li- 
brarians in the state. Another state agency, 
the Nebraska Library Commission, sponsored 
a statewide program of workshops on the sub- 
jeet of school library—public library relation- 
slaps during 1964. 

From California comes news that the Coro- 
nado Public Library has a cooperative pro- 
gram with the schools for supervision of stu- 
dents in the public library, and this coopera- 
tien has also resulted in arrangements for 
school libraries to be open Saturdays and/or 
in the evenings. In California again, the 
Whittier Public Library has a committee, ap- 
painted by the board of trustees and set up at 
the suggestion of representative elementary 
and secondary school superintendents, school 
trastees, and the Whittier City Council, to 
stady library services provided to students in 
three school districts. 

The listing could be endless, but each re- 
port in one way or another expresses the same 
idea as that of Doris Feczko in her article, 
“Have You Cooperated Lately?” (New Jersey 


Library Association News Letter, June 19, 
1964) : i 

“Actually, the most important acsomplish- 
ment is a concomitant one that began with 
our first meeting and will continue fer as long 
as the committee functions. It is the creation 
of a climate of understanding and good will 
between our libraries and the public. Through 
a heterogeneous group, we have been able to 
make parents, teachers, and students library- 
minded. If they can be made to realize that 
our problems are their problems and that our 
gains are their gains, we will have enriched 
our community immeasurably.” 


Epiror’s note: This long article was 
planned to be divided between twa issues 
as two parts of this year’s series. Frowever, 
as the material developed it seemed better 


to run it as a single unit. There wil be no 
article in this series in the next isswe of the 
Bulletin. 





Avenues of Cooperation 
by Mrs. Herbert Frankenfield 


The real beginning of the cooperation that exists 
iw Norristown was fun. Any librarian in a com- 
mwamity is drawn as by a magnet to the public 
lisrary. Therefore, as the public librarian, I had 
met an exceedingly attractive young law librari- 
am, a charming and witty hospital librarian, a 
fascinating industrial librarian who had traveled 
extensively, two retired librarians with a marvel- 
ons background in Pennsylvania’s libraries 
{both were former Pennsylvania Library Asocia- 
tn presidents), and several interesting school 
librarians. 

Just as one wants to share a good book, one 
wants to share a good friend, and I was anxious 
to have all these people meet each other. I deci- 
ded to call each one to see if she’d be interested 
ia meeting the others at a Dutch treat dinner, 
and they all came. It was such a success that we 
continued having dinner together once a month 
and enlarged the number of librarians who at- 
tended by inviting school and public librarians 


» Mrs. Frankenfield is librarian of the Norris- 
town, Pennsylvania, Public Library. 


PAA 


from surrounding communities. These friendly 
dinners established a wonderful basis for real 
communication. After all, cooperation must 
begin, not between institutions, but between li- 
brarians, and how much easier and more effec- 
tive when they are friends. 

When Pennsylvania was divided into public 
library districts and Norristown was named a 
district center, a natural outgrowth of the 
friendships that had been established’ was to in- 
vite all the librarians to attend the district cen- 
ter meetings. It seemed to me that we'd be tak- 
ing a backward step if we dropped our school 
library friends, so every meeting notice asks 
each public librarian in the district ta invite the 
school librarians within his service area to the 
meetings. Everyone who attends is put on the 
mailing list and receives notices and a copy of 
the program before the meeting and minutes of 
the meeting after it is held, keeping everyone up 
to date on library doings. 

In opening our district meetings ta school li- 
brarians, we have a first-hand contact with the 
people who know students and scheol adminis- 
trators personally. It was through just such 
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friendly cooperation that the “Library Assign- 


ment Alert” we use was initiated. It was plan- | 
| services more than some other libraries do. Each 


ned by the high school librarian and is enforced 


by the high school principal. It requires every | 
for them. Enough copies for each teacher are 


teacher to fill out a duplicate form, to reach the 
library a week in advance, giving the assign- 
ment, the number of students involved, the type 
of material he would expect them to use, and 
the beginning and ending dates of the assign- 
ment, Imagine getting the teacher’s version in- 
stead of the student’s! Both copies are given to 
the school librarian, who forwards one to the 
public library. 

Another advantage of having school librarians 
attend district meetings is that they raise the 
professional level of discussion. Some of the 
public libraries in a district may be staffed by 
people without library training of any kind, 
eager to learn all they can. School librarians, on 
the other hand, are all professionals and do a 
great deal of informal teaching during the dis- 
cussions. Still another advantage is that in our 
plan of rotating displays some of the most inter- 
esting have been lent by the schools. 

The school librarians gain too, of course. In 
addition to participation in the rotating dis- 
plays, they participate in our duplicate book ex- 
change and sometimes in our equipment or fur- 
niture giveaways, as when a display case for 
which a public library no longer had room was 
eagerly accepted by a school librarian who had 
been longing for one. 

There are a number of ways in which all li- 
eae eeeenee eteenmacintaimaanntaaeemnemmmtamenanmennemeeneantesanennneanesenanemee eee TT 

MEANWHILE . . . ANOTHER ‘SILENT’ ZONE 


I have always been led to believe that the library 
is a place where one could go to attain a quiet 
atmosphere for study or reading. Tonight my 
whole concept of the library was completely de- 
molished, 

While some of us were honestly trying to 
study, others were literally crawling under 
tables, singing and doing just about everything 
else imaginable. Occasionally some of the trou- 
blemakers were asked to leave, but they soon 
would return just to make more noise. 

Now I would really like to know how I was 
supposed to have studied for a biology test under 
such conditions, I earnestly hope that someone 
will take heed and do something to insure a bet- 
ter atmosphere in which to study in public li- 
braries. 

Jupy GOLDBERG, 17 
Chicago 
This letter to the editor appeared in the Chi- 
cago Daily News, April 5, 1965.—-Ep. 
iia ett i ase aa 


_braries cooperate; the only possible difference 


in Norristown is that we may publicize these 
fall we send every school résumés of our services 


sent to the principal with a covering letter. 
Classes are conducted for teachers who bring 


their students by appointment, and the children 
are introduced to the library collection and in- 
` structed in use of the catalog. Depending upon 
the age group, a story is teld or a book talk 
_ given, and books suitable for the class are dis- 
` played and briefly discussed. Children also are 
_ given an opportunity to look over the collection 


and select books for borrowing. 
Classroom collections of up to 25 beoks for a 


four-week period are offered to all teachers. The 
| children’s librarian offers assistance te teachers 
in making up reading lists, reviewing current 
‘books, and providing a number of good bib- 
' Hographical reference books and periodicals. We 
‘offer to borrow books not in our collection on 


‘interlibrary loan for both students and teachers; 


_we don’t wait for the loan to be requested. 


| Al schools are notified of special events at the 
library by flyers and personal contacts. Ex- 
‘amples are notification of the dates when the 
state library’s exhibit of new children’s books 
will be on display and special Book Week dis- 
plays. We give talks at P.T.A. meetings, school 
assemblies, and school library clubs. 

| We supply cataloging infermation to school 
‘librarians who do not have adequate collections ` 
of cataloging tools, often by telephone, and ex- 
‘tend our hours so that the children’s room is 
‘open whenever school children are on vacation. 
| The teachers cooperate with us by checking 
on available material before making assign- 
‘ments. They supply us with copies of required 
reading lists and announce and promote our va- 
‘cation reading program. They often are guest 
speakers for the summer reading clubs and act 
‘as judges for contests that are held. 

© As I think back about the things Ive men- 
tioned, Pm increasingly aware that a great deal 
of what we've done has been very easy to do be- 
cause communication with the people involved 
has been facilitated by personal friendship. 

If I could make just one suggestion, it would 
be to get to know all the librarians in your com- 
munity. Lack of communication is one of the 
biggest roadblocks, and although getting school 
and public librarians together is not going to 
solve the problems magically, it will smooth the 
way for projects you may want to initiate which 
may in the end make an avenue of cooperation. 
one 
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“Bro-Dart’s ‘ 


Directory of “You might say that 
Library Supplies they have everything 
has everything,’ a library 
said the could possibly need,’ 
Book Truck (Cat. No. 54 909), said the 
movingly Plasti-Kleer® 










Magazine Binder (Cat. No. 51540), 


clearly. 





“For anything 
/ you'll ever need 
Pa for the library, 
check the Bro-Dart 
Directory of 
Quality Supplies 
and Equipment,” 
the left-handed shears 
(Cat. No. 42 142) 
added sharply! 


Only by Fro Dart Industries » Dept. 1552C 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 
1888 S. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 520 King St., West = Toronto, Ontario 
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NEW CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION TOOLS 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR SMALL LIBRARIES 









COMMONSENSE CATALOGING: A Manual for the Organization of Books 
and Other Materials in School and Small Public Libraries. By Esther J. 
Piercy. 223p. illus. 1965. $5.00 


A comprehensive and practical guide, this new volume is designed to in- 
sure the easiest and fullest use of the library’s collection and to shaw li- 
brarians how to make arrangements for this use in the most expeditious 
way possible. After an introductory chapter on general procedures and pre- 
liminaries, Miss Piercy treats every phase of processing, devoting a chapter 
to each. Appendices include directions for typing catalog cards, rules for 
alphabetical filing in a small dictionary catalog, a glossary of library terms 
used in the book, a list of library publishers and suppliers, summary tables 
of the Dewey Decimal Classification, a bibliography, and a checklist on 
which each librarian may record his own preferences among the many 
methods and practices noted and evaluated by the author. An index com- 
pletes the volume. | 


















SEARS LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS, 9th Edition. Edited by Barbara Mari- 
etta Westby. 1965. $8.00 l 

Approximately 315 new subjects, many from the rapidly expanding fields 
of science and technology, have been included in this new edition, to be 
published this month. Another 80 headings have been changed in werding 
or in form, or transferred from the status of a see reference to a specific 
entry, many of these changes having been made to reflect modern termi- 
nology. Other improvements include the enlargement of the list of suddivi- 
sions which may be used; the addition of a partial “key” under Kennedy, 
John Fitzgerald, with special subdivisions for presidents; and the expan- 
sion of the subdivisions under Presidents—U.S. The introductory section, 
“Suggestions for the Beginner in Subject Heading Work,” by Bertha M. 
Frick, has been retained without change from the earlier edition. 














DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIVE INDEX. 9th Abridged Edition. 
Devised by Melvil Dewey. 594p. 1965. $10.00 


An introduction on the use of the Decimal Classification; First, Second, 
and Third Summaries; General Tables, with 2,528 classification numbers 
(an increase of 434); a Table of Standard Subdivisions: an Area Table, 
which can be applied to all classes requiring a geographic arrangement; a 
schedule of "divide-like” notes; a list of abbreviations used in the text; and 
the Relative index, with more than 21,000 entries (an increase of 3,900) 
make up this new edition, which is based on the 17th edition of the full 
schedules and published by Forest Press. Major changes include the addi- 
tion of the Area Table, complete revision of the schedule on psychology, 
and expansion of the schedules on aeronautics, astronautics, biology, 
Africa, the UN, civil rights, the Revolutionary and Civil wars, the life of 
Christ and Christian Church history, and many other subjects. 
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Reader now has even 
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with this 
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microfilm holder 
accessory 


Conveniently accom- 
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and jacket-mounted 
film strips—all 
available sizes up 

to 5” x 8” 





The DAGMAR SUPER continues to maintain its 
superiority in functional design and to excel in on-job 
performance. Now provides optimum convenience 
and efficiency for larger sheets as well as rollfilm. 
Operates silently; image is read at a comfortable, normal 
reading position in moderately lighted rooms. 


mums NOTE THESE IMPORTANT PRODUCT FEATURES =m 


1 SHARP, BRILLIANT IMAGES Superior 
Netherlands-crafted optical system pro- 
jects in moderate light, eliminates need 
for darkened rooms. 

2 COMFORTABLE READING Image can 
be read in normal position. 


16 and 35 mm. Aperture provides full 
35 mm. scanning. “Zoom” projection 
allows adjustment of image size from 
12 to 20 times. 

6 GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR (except 
for lamps or mishandling). 


3 PORTABLE Lightweight, only 1414 
lbs. Closes easily into compact 9” cube. 


4 SIMPLE, SILENT OPERATION Uses 115 
or 230 volt, 60 cycle alt. current. 


5 VERSATILE Clearly projects ALL 
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VICU 


nly complete line of automatic, self-service photocopiers 
designed specifically for trouble-free, coin operation 





Vico I. Designed for public libraries, it makes exact 
copies of anything up to 8⁄2” x14” in just seconds. 








Vico III. For branch libraries with low copy volume, 
8⁄2” x 11” copies. Table-top or standing models. 








Copies 


pe 


Vico Il. Specially designed for school libraries. Sharp 
clear copies of anything up to 8⁄2” x 11”. 





Vico IV. For specialized libraries. Legal-size copies 
of oversized books, ledgers, folios up to 12” x 18”. 


VICO from VICTOREEN / FEDERAL 
roven in over 1500 installations across the country 


pies bound volumes, magazines without break- 
binding* Sharply reduces mutilation of valuable 
dks * Built specifically for coin operation — not 
ipted from office copiers * Needs absolutely no 
e or attention from library staff...no coin col- 
tion...no money handling * Exact copies of 


anything in seconds — full size, no reduction * No 
special wiring, no installation or delivery charges 
— plugs into any standard outlet * Copies all colors . 
or combination of colors * Instant operation — no 
warm-up * Owned and serviced by your local Vico 
representative. Write Mr. Tom O’Brien today. 


i FEDERAL DIVISION / THE VICTOREEN INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
Fadaral 1055 Stewart Avenue Garden City | 1 Naw Vark 141624 ITA Au o vann 





by Myrl Ricking 


THE WISCONSIN PROGRAM 
A THREE-YEAR PLAN 


One of the most important needs in the recruit- 
ment picture nationally has been the develop- 
ment of comprehensive state plans, marshalling 
the sou-ces available for recruitment in each 
state. and pulling together, with a clear sense of 
direction, the recruiting activities of all the 
agen ies and organizations concerned. 

In December 1964, the chairman of a newly 
appointed Ad Hoc Committee on Recruitment of 
the Wisconsin Library Association convened a 
meetmg im Madison to develop a plan for re- 
cruitment for the state. Invited were the mem- 
bers of the committee, the director of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin library school, the secretary 
o? the Wsconsin Free Library Commission, the 
state supervisor of school libraries, the president 


10.000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bel and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GJIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
047 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 
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of Friends of Wisconsin Libraries, representa 
tives of major public, university, and special li- 
braries in the state, the president of the WLA, 
and representatives of the ALA recruiting net- 
work. 

The group’s approach to the task was based 
on a review of all recruiting activities currently 
being carried on in the state and a study by the 
director of the library school of projected needs 
in the state for professional personnel in public, 
school, academic, and special libraries. 

The result of the meeting was the formulation 
of a plan, marked not only by its thoroughness 
but by the high degree of cooperation involved 
on the part of the state library association, state 
library, state department of public instruction, 
and the library school of the state university. 

Specific goals, basic approaches, and objec- 
tives are established in the plan, and the pro- 
gram is carefully structured within the frame- 
work of the WLA. Among the objectives are co- 
ordination of all recruiting efforts in the state, 
including the encouragement of the student li- 
brary assistants programs, involvement of Friends 
of Libraries and library board members, and the 
training of librarians to be effective recruiters for 
the profession. 

Then the plan projects in detail over a three- 
year period the activities to be undertaken—in- 
dividual personal contacts, provision of career 
materials to high school and college counselors, 
liaison with the state guidance association, de- 
velopment of local and statewide career confer- 
ences, use of publicity of various types, estab- 
lishment of a central clearing house for recruit- 
ing information and materials, and expansion of 
existing scholarship and loan funds. For each 
activity, the timing, the agent (committee, net- 
work, WLA board, etc.), and estimated cost are 
charted. 

The result is a budget to cover the projected 
program, beginning with $1500 for the first 
year, $5500 for the second, and $15,700 for the 
third, when a full-time professional staff member 
would be employed. 

The WLA Executive Board has already ap- 
proved the budget for the first and second years, 
$4500 of the second year’s funds being provided 
by the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Funds for the third year are not yet assured, but 
a substantial basis has been laid for ebtaining 
them. 

The first training program for recruiters is 
scheduled for September 29 in Eau Claire as a 
workshop preceding the WLA annua! confer- 
ence. A team of five members from eaeh of the 
seven WLA districts has been invited, and each 
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tàm is responsible for holding a similar train- 
ing session later in the district. d 

The committee and the WLA president urg 
that it be remembered that this is “only a plan 
which we are just beginning to implement,” and 
no one claims for it any degree of perfection. It 
does, however, bring into focus the specific per- 
sonnel needs of the state and mobilizes the ener- 
gies and monies available to attack the problems. 

This kind of planning is highly recommended 
to all state associations. Recruiting committees 
appointed for the usual one-year term are in- 
clined—quite naturally—to think in terms of 
what can be accomplished within a one-year pe- 
riod and usually on a shoestring budget. The re- 
sult, more often than not, is a “project,” useful 
enough in itself but not really getting a bite on 
the problem. | 

This amateur approach is obviously no longer 
sufficient to the need. Librarians, through their 
organizations at every level, need to apply their 
administrative and group-dynamics skills to the 
development of recruitment programs with di- 
rection and continuity. 


News Briefs 


The Public Librarian, the fourth brochure in the 
Demco Recruitment Series, is just off the press. 


Single copies are available free from the Office 
for Recruitment, with quantity prices as follows: 
25 copies, $1.25; 50 copies, $2.25; 100 copies, 
$4; 250 copies, $9.25; 500 copies, $15; 1000 
copies, $28. The next brockure in the series is to 
be on college and university libraries, and the one 
following on children’s service. 


The article by Elizabeth E. Budell on “What 
Does the Local Representative Do?” from the 
April 1965 ALA Bulletin has been reprinted and 
is available free from the office. 


Also available are two new exhibits, one ad- 
dressed to librarians calling attention to materi- 
als and services available from the Office for Re- 
cruitment, which is useful for state and regional 
meetings, and one addressed to potential re- 
cruits. Both are mounted on porta-panel units, 
consisting of six 4’ by 2’ panels. These displays 
fold into a canvas carrying case (4 by 2’) and 
are readily portable. The panels have retractable 
legs so that they may be used on either floor or 
table. Both exhibits are available on loan from 
the office for payment of round-trip shipping 
charges (approximate weight 47 pounds). 


The 1966 College Placement Annual, being is- 
sued this month to college placement offices 





Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIAN’S GUIDE 


Available on request 


x 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 
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LOW COST PERIODICAL 


AND PAMPHLET FILES 

ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 

$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagapiles sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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throcghout the United States and Canada, con- 
tains a full-page advertisement for library ca- 
reers coordinated and planned by the Office for 
Recriitment and cosponsored by thirteen public 
libraries which have trainee programs for col- 
lege graduates. The publication is distributed by 
member offices of the College Placement Council 
to graduating seniors seeking employment; it 
also goes to men leaving the armed forces and to 
returning Peace Corps volunteers. 





by Gladys T. Piez 


NEW PROJECT 
The Council on Library Resources has ap- 
proved a proposal for a preliminary study to de- 
velp an academic library charging system. A 
graat of $7260 will support the six-month study 
which Charles A. Craft of Management Consult- 


ing Services will make for LTP. 

Objective of the study is to identify the desi 
characteristics of an improved charging system 
for academic libraries. Development of a more 
economical circulation control system for aca- 
demic libraries requires the identification of a 
more efficient method of obtaining book location 
information. 

The scope of the study involves isolation and 
evaluation of the cost reduction potentials, anal- 
ysis of representative academic library charge- 
out files, determination of the characteristics re- 
quired for effective coding, and development of 
a code arrangement sufficiently finite for practi- 
cal search time. 

Results of this initial study should provide the 
basis for the development of a specific charging 
system. 


SHIPPING CONTAINER REPORT PUBLISHED 


LTP has now published a report of the results 
of its study of an improved packaging system 
for multivolume interlibrary loan shipments. 
Two copies of the report are being deposited 
with each of the state library extension agencies 
for loan to libraries within a state. The report 
includes drawings for the shipping room work- 





LIBRARIANS 

WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 


are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


28 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


. We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE,N. J. MOMENCGE, ILL. 





Library 


Machine 





CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—big and small—now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 19, Chicago40 











“CONFIDENCE” 


—American or foreign. All periodicals, handled with a 
degree of accuracy second to none! Write for our Bro- 
chure—then ASK FOR REFERENCES from any one of the 
hundreds of Librarians taking advantage of our outstand- 
ing and accepted procedures. 


“Promptness Is A Tradition With McGregor” 


—and Promptness is a mark of Experience, Trained Per- 
sonnel, Ample Facilities, Proper Working Space, Financial 
Stability, Responsible Management, Completeness of 
Service, and Efficiency. 


In Our Complete 
Periodicals Service 


af’ 





SUBSCRIBE TO 

McGREGOR'S 

PERIODICALS 
BULLETIN 





t A 
Gaze gency 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 
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of the shipping container needed for each ship- 
ey and suggested specifications for the ship- 
xing containers themselves. 

A limited number of reports will be available 
from LTP to libraries which have a high inci- 
lence of multivolume interlibrary loan ship- 
nents. The system is not designed for libraries 
with low shipping volumes or those whose ship- 


ments consist mostly of single volumes. 


FORDHAM SELLING LTP PAMPHLET BOXES 


Fordham Equipment Company is now selling 
pamphlet boxes manufactured according to the 
LTP-developed design. LTP has tested the Ford- 
ham boxes and finds they meet its specifications 
in all respects. 

At present there are three suppliers selling 
LTP pamphlet boxes. The other two are Bro- 
Dart Industries and Demco Library Supplies. 


LIBRARY INSURANCE POLICY 


New York has been added to the states in 
which the Special Library Policy of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company has been approved. 


There are now forty states and the District of 
Columbia which have approved the writing of 
eco 


this policy. 





TELEPHONE answering 
machine is now avail 
able through Gasoil- 
air Eqt. Co, P.O. 
Box 768, New Haven. 
This unit does not re- 
quire a new 
installation; it operates by placing the telephone 
unit on the answering machine’s cabinet. Ac- 





phone 


cording to the manufacturer, the machine oper- 


ates on induction and requires no wires, or 
connections, or resetting, and it has an un- 
limited capacity to take phone calls. Outgoing 


any time in a 
manner similar to the method of changing a 
tape Model 890 is priced at $195. 
This includes the answering machine and a full 
size regular type tape recorder; the recorder 
can be used with the machine or separately. 


messages can be changed at 


recorder. 








ha ÀLL STEEL record 
aM 1 browser, model B- 

. R 180, features two 
zpi. ’ compartments, each 
with an adjustable 

back, to store and 

j display up to a hun 
/ dred 12” LP record 
i albums. It is table 


| height and available 


in four decorator 

Í colors; dimensions 

: are 30” wide by 17” 
deep; price is $12.50 fob factory. Additional 
information is available from Kersting Mfg. 


Date Ave., Alhambra, Calif. 


Co., 504 S. 


Burron-size clips for 
bulletin 
ivory colored, made of 
plastic with an ad- 
hesive back, and cling 
with fingertip pres- 
sure to wood, metal, 
or glass to hold pa- 
pers, signs, etc. Pa- 
pers slide in and out under clip hooks. Backing 


boards are 





Don't Fight 

—SWITCHI!! 
Wouldn’t you rather SWITCH (deal- 
ers) than FIGHT for your books. There 
are many well known book dealers in 
this country. We may NOT be one of 


them. If you are not completely satis- 


fied with your present supplier, 


SWITCH to our service. 


SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 
DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK SERVICE INC. 


cb 


= 


302 5TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 
212-564-2047 
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is a special wax compound that is permanently 
adhesive and will not dry, according to the manu- 
faeturer. Clips can be removed with just a twist 
and will remount. Brand name is E-Z-UP Clips, 
siz on a card for 39¢ or twenty in a box for $1. 
Fer a free sample and more information, write 
Lectro-Stik Co., 4545 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


* * á * 


WRITING machine 
called the Addresso- 
graph 5 has been an- 
nounced by Address- 
ograph of Cleveland. 
Utilizing either plas- 
tic cards or metal 
plates, this desk top 
model imprints up to 
ten lines of informa- 
tion with one-hand 
motion. Designed to 
meet repetitive writing requirements in many 
lecations, the machine is also designed to permit 
rapid insertion and removal of the writing mas- 
ter. Interchangeable rubber platens provide ad- 
ditional versatility and any portion of the plate 
can be imprinted or left off. See Addressograph 
mepresentative for further information. 
* & *& 





All patented. Performance 
guaranteed. Orders “On 
Approval” Invited. 


With a new ink to dry in 
10 minutes. 


CATALOG CARD 
DUPLICATOR 


to print library catalog 
card (3x5) $54.50 


CARD DUPLICATOR, to print library catalog card (3x5), 
post cards (31/2x51/2) and 4x6 card, $64.50. 


LIVING STAMP, to print call number, address, label, etc., 
$24.50. 


Please order direct from the Inventor: 


Chiang Small Duplicators 
53100 Juniper Rd., South Bend, Indiana 46637. 


First printing in America! 


OUTSTANDING CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


from Foreign Lands (in English) 
From Austria—''All My Horses" 
Alexis Steiner $3.79 net 


From Israel—''A Basket in the Reeds" 
Raphael Saporta $3.79 net 


From Denmark—'Hi, Daddy, Here | Am" 
Grete Janus Hertz $2.75 net 
Send for complete catalog 


LERNER PUBLICATIONS CO. 
133 Ist Ave. N., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A STACKING side chair with 
fold-up tablet arm has been 
introduced by Herman Mil- 
ler, Inc., Zeeland, Mich. 
The chair stacks without 
removing the tablet arm. 
The white laminate, 15-ply 
tablet arm measures about 
22” x 10” and will support 
300 pounds. The chair’s 
steel base attaches to rub- 
ber shock mounts which 
are epoxy-glued to the fiberglass seat shell and 
are unconditionally guaranteed. Six shell colors 
are available and special colors and fabrics may 
be had on request. For further information con- 
tact Herman Miller. 





PERMANENT protection for 
books can now be sprayed 
on with Memo Brand, Pro- 
tective Plastic Book Cover, 
a new aerosol product from 
Evans Specialty Co., 14 E. 
15th St., Richmond. This 
spray can also be used to 
make art work, blueprints, 
documents, and maps wa- 
terproof and permanent. In 
addition, it aids in protect- 
ing checks from alteration, 
and protects wallpaper under heavy use. The 
eleven-ounce spray can will about 100 
square feet and costs $1.98. 


| Protective 
book cover 





cover 


INDIVIDUAL 
study modules, 
known as Mod- 
ukarels, for 
schools, librar- 
ies, and dorms 
have been in- 
troduced by 
Monroe Indus- 
tries, Inc., of 
Wichita, Kan. Units can be used individually 
or in combination groupings. The carrels are 
of metal construction, have shadow-free light- 
ing, a work shelf, electrical and audio outlets 
with concealed wiring, nonglare laminated sur- 
faces, and leveling feet. Standard size units mea- 
sure 36” wide and 50” high. For more informa- 
tion write the manufacturer at 1050 S. Mc- 
Comas Ave. 
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PERSONAL pocket cal- 
endar produced by 
Doolittle Stationery 
Specialties Co. mea- 
sures only 33%” by 7” 
but provides a full 
13 months of calen- 
dars, designed so each 
day’s notes may be 
written in. In addi- 
ion, important dates and holidays for a three- 
‘ear period are included. The calendar book 
s bound in dark blue or red leatherette and 
sells for 59¢. 





HAND EMBOSSER is 
available for perma- 
nent marking of li- 
brary books. A new 
model has all steel 
construction, requires 
no ink, no accessor- 
ies, no service, and no 
maintenance, accord- 





ing to the manufacturer. It prints 3 lines of 24 
letters or spaces per line. Price is $6.95 plus 
25¢ postage; 4-line embosser is $1 more. Order 





LIBRARIANS 


required for 
Public Library Commission 
B. C. CIVIL SERVICE 


SALARY: $410-$505 per month, or $465-$565 per month, 
depending on qualifications and experience. One posi- 
tion is open in Prince George and another in Dawson 
Creek. The work is of a general nature with some em- 
phasis on cataloguing. Special Living Allowance is paid 
at the rate of $10 per month in Prince George and $20 
per month in Dawson Creek. 


Applicants must be Canadian citizens or British subjects 
with a B.L.S. degree from an accredited library school 
or a university degree, plus an A.L.A. To qualify for the 
higher salary a candidate must have at least three years’ 
experience in professional library work, preferably in 


county or regional systems. 


For application forms apply IMMEDIATELY to The Chair- 


man, B. C. Civil Service Commission, 544 Michigan 


Street, VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA. 


COMPETITION NO. 65:593. 








from Postamatic Co., Steel Road, Lafayette Hill. 
Pa. 


* %* % 


A FILE cabinet specifically designed for storing 
full-sized mounted transparencies has been an- 
nounced by Chas. Beseler Co., East Orange, 
N.J. Overall dimensions are 4714” high and 2614” 
deep. Dimensions of largest transparency accom- 
modated are 1214” by 13%”. Price is $75. 


BooxtTiLT is a book- 
holder made of nat- 
ural American wal- 
nut with exclusive 
book-holding features. 
It has engineered fin- 
ger controls to hold 
the book open and 
pages secure but ‘still 
making it easy to turn pages. Hardware is bronze 
and nickel plated. Patented swivel holds the 
angle of the book firm but allows adjustment. 
Booktilts are sold in large department stores 
and in their gift shops. Priees are about $15, 
depending on wood used. eco 








FREE FILMSTRIPS 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitalize teaching and en- 
rich public programs are listed in the New, 1965 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 








HEADS OF FAMILIES INDEX 
1850 FEDERAL CENSUS, 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 

Nearly 20,000 “Heads of Families” are enumerated in 


this volume of 378 pages, providing the ONLY 
GUIDE to over 121,000 persons. 


DUOPAGE —$35.00 each. 
MICROFILM—$19.50 each. 


Order from: LIBERTY BELL ASSOCIATES 
Box 51-L Franklin Park, New Jersey 08823 
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FOR SALE 


SERI‘LS Services are one of our specialties. For- 
eign looks and periodicals, current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your | st of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept., 56 E. 13 St., New York 
19003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists im supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indexes (Granger; Essay & General Litera- 
ttre; shaw Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; 
Seecl; etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St., New 
York 0003. 

BOCKS printed in English providing a translation 
amd key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
gaage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving Pl., New York 10003. 

PEFIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
socked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our uni- 
qae Baying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Boston 
02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
amy want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly beoks. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St., Port 
Washiagton, L.I., N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
subser ptions—$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & an- 
nual) —$10. Annuals °60, 61, °62, °63, ’64—$5 each. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

DO vou need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
bay. Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, Ill. 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
rasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 30@03-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Mphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
toons for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
pete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
58] cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
f: Iders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Publish- 
ing Cc, 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 

PUELISHERS’ remainders. 10 to 250 copies of a 
hook. Cheap. Oster’s, Box 111, Times Square Station, 
New York 10036. 


POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public. technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
C-usaae, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
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ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and li¥rary 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
$7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. ©, Brooklyn 
11222. 


east 


SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6790-$7200, plus addi- 
tional 8% of the New York State retirement paid by 
the city. MLS from accredited library sehool plus 2 
years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir., Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth 
in circulation and book collection. Serves area with 
16,000 population 28 miles from Pittsburgh. Attrac- 
tively located and fully equipped new building with 
5000 square-foot floor area completed in 1962. Book 
collection 20,000. Annual circulation ever 60,000. 
Starting salary $500 per month with increase within 
six months. Blue Cross coverage. Libera! paid vaca- 
tions. Excellent opportunity for qualified person. 
Degree of master of library science required. Some 
library experience desirable. Apply to: Thomas H. L. 
Foster, Treas., Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 
College Ave., Beaver, Pa. 15009. 

BRANCH librarian. Head, Sr. II. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. Grad- 
uation from ALA-accredited library school, plus 4 
years experience. Salary $7945-$9685 plus 8% of 
the New York State retirement paid by the city. Ex- 
cellent fringe benefits. Apply: Ruth M. Phillips, 
Dir., Public Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

JUNIOR librarian. Basically children’s work but 
opportunity for diversified experience. Salary $6000, 
usual benefits. MLS degree required. Apply James 
W. Stevenson, Dir., North Castle Public Library, Ar- 
monk, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. LS degree preferred, to 
take charge of separate children’s department. Abili- 
ty to build up book collection and services, real in- 
terest in children. Small, very active public library, 
annual circularion 110,000, in friendly, rapidly grow- 
ing community, 1% hours from New York and Phil- 
adelphia, 15 minutes to seashore. Salary $6170. Va- 
cation, social security, other benefits. Unusually at- 
tractive colonial building and good working condi- 
tions, congenial staff, cooperative board. Apply to 
Mrs. John R. Woodward, Pres., Board of Trustees, 
23 Maiden Lane, Toms River, N.J. 

HEART of ski country. New Hampshire communi- 
ty needs chief librarian. Progressive industrial city 
(population 14,000) looking for its first professional 
librarian. Opportunity to develop new services and 
promote the library in the community. Staff of four, 
and 1964 circulation nearly 60,000. Graduate of an 
accredited library school preferred. Salary up to 
$6000, dependent on qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Write Mrs. Howard Swain, Chmn., Fiske 
Free Library Trustees, 33 Prospect St., Claremont, 
N.H. 03743. 

LIBRARY director for the public library in an 
outstanding northern New Jersey community of 
17,000. MLS, eligibility for N.J. certification, and 
public library administrative experience are required. 
Residence in the area is desirable. Salary $7800 to 
$10,500. Kindly address application to Library Board 
of Trustees, Box B-345. 

ASSISTANT to director. Excellent opportunity for 
young person to gain executive experience in the 
District Center Library at Pennsylvania’s state capi- 
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tal. Varied administrative duties, including main li- 
brary, school, and county operations plus service to 
fifteen other libraries in the four-county district. Po- 
sition requires fifth-year degree, some experience, 
initiative, and desire to assume increasing duties in 
idvanced position. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, social 
security. Salary open. Apply to Daniel H. Healey, 
Dir., Public Library, Front & Walnut Sts., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

HEAD of technical processes for a regional library 
center. A unique opportunity to participate in the 
possible development of a regional book catalog pro- 
gram which may be carried out from the headquarters 
library in Worcester. New $1.2 million main library 
to be under construction in the fall. MLS and some 
experience required. $6250-$7250. Apply to Arthur 
Kissner, Ln., Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass. 

MODERN public library under construction, to be 
finished in November, needs librarian with ability 
and enthusiasm to develop and administer public li- 
brary program for growing Connecticut coastal town 
of 16,000. Present library operating in crowded rent- 
ed quarters. Position now open. Salary commensu- 
rate with professional background and experience. 
Wrtie Mrs. Margaret B. Zacher, Pres., Board of 
Trustees, Public Library, Waterford, Conn. 

REFERENCE librarian to fill position now open 
in the public library in suburban community of 
16,000. MLS, eligibility for N.J. certification, and 
public library experience needed. Salary scale $6214 
to $7670. Write Administrator, Public Library, Scot- 
land Rd., South Orange, N.J. 07079. Tel.: SO 2-0128. 

ASSISTANT director with responsibility for adult 
services. Three-county system in college community 
on Lake Champlain in Adirondack Mountains, prime 
summer and winter sports area, no air pollution, no 
congestion, 60 miles from Montreal. MSLS, 6 years 
professional experience required. Salary $7500 to 
$9125, 37%4-hour week, state pension, vacation, and 
health benefits. Write Anthony F. Vecchiol Dir., 
Clinton-Essex-Franklin Library, Box 570, Platts- 
burgh, N.Y. 12902. 

SPLIT-personality: to work half time in adult ser- 
vices principally on the ordering of new, old, and 
necessary books for a fast-growing collection; and 
also to serve in the reference department helping 
adults, et al. (we have lots of als) find what they 
can’t without you. Applicants must have library 
school degree, at least two years of public service, 
and read a few books—preferably good ones. For 
those interested in personal benefits, our salary range 
is $7420-$10,750, 25 days vacation, hospitalization 
plan, etc., etc., etc. Contact Thomas E. Dutelle, Dir., 
Public Library, East Meadow, L.I., N.Y. 11554. 

IN green Connecticut. 75 minutes from Grand 
Central, near universities, summer theaters, old coun- 
try inns. Bridgeport on Long Island Sound. Popula- 
tion 156,900. Main library and six branches. Renova- 
tion and modern programs to be developed under 
new director. Beginning positions: cataloging, circu- 
lation, reference, technology, and business. Salary: 
$5928-$6603 in 4 steps. One month vacation. Re- 
tirement. City pays Blue Cross, CMS, major medical. 
Required: graduation from an accredited library 
school and U.S. citizenship. Apply Douglas G. Reid, 
Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn. 06603. Tel.: 
333-8551, Ext. 401. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to head attractive 3-room 
children’s department in rapidly growing community, 
16,000 population, 8 minutes from Hartford. Capable 
assistants, month’s vacation, liberal fringe benefits. 


BS in LS from an accredited library school, plus 2 
years experience in children’s work. Salary 
$5800-$6200, depending on experience. Personal in- 
terview essential. Write Mary Falt, Ln., Welles-Tur- 
ner Memorial Library, Glastonbury, Conn. 06033. 

DIRECTOR. Crandall Library, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Central Reference Library of the Southern Adiron- 
dack Library System. Circulation 138,000. Located in 
city of 18,000, chartered area of 37,000 population. 
Excellent summer and winter sports, adjacent to 
Adironadacks—several colleges nearby. Member 
N.Y.S. retirement system. One month’s vacation. 
Pleasant, attractive building. Relpy to Mrs. A. E. 
Van Wirt, Pres., Trustees, Crandall Library. Salary 
$7000-$8000 depending on experience. 

DOCUMENTS librarian. New position. Expanding 
university program, new building under construction. 
Salary minimum of $7770 going to $9240 in five 
years. Month’s vacation, social security, choice of 
N.Y. State retirement or TIAA. Requirements: grad- 
uate degree from library school, five years experi- 
ence, including two years with government, state, 
foreign documents. Apply Alice T. Hastings, State 
University of New York, 135 Western Ave., Albany 
12203. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary range $6000-$8000. 
Suburban community of 40,000 near New York City. 
Responsibilities include public relations and supervi- 
sion of adult services. Civil service benefits, state 
pension, vacation. Requirements: library degree and 
3 years of suitable experience. Apply: Henry Tho- 
mas, Dir., Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair 
Lawn, N.J 

THE research city, Stamford, Conn., needs you if 
you are interested in a public library which is 
pioneering in industry-library cooperation and is 
serving a research-engineering-industrial community 
with a public which ranges from the disadvantaged 
to celebrities from the worlds of the arts and com- 
munications. All this, Long Island Sound, and New 
York City, too. Challenging opportunites for refer- 
ence librarian, cataloger, adult services librarian, 
and children’s librarian. New salary scale and pen- 
sion plan pending. Write or phone Marie V. Hurley, 
Dir., Ferguson Library, Stamford. Conn., 325-4354, 

ADULT services librarian. Includes reference, 
book selection, planning, and supervising adult ser- 
vices. County library system and area reference li- 
brary in a rapidly growing shore county. Graduate 
library degree from ALA-approved school and two 
years experience required. Civi? Service benefits, 
state employee retirement, social security, sick leave, 
hospitalization, month’s vacation. Starting salary 
$6500-$7228, dependent on experience. Annual 
increments $364. Miriam R. Evans, Dir., Ocean 
County Library, 15 Hooper Ave., Toms River, N.J. 

MEDICAL librarian, graduate, for affiliated Cath- 
olic hospitals. Hours and jobs flexible for Nursing 
School and/or Doctors’ Library. Assistant now; chief 
soon. Social security, pension, employee discounts; 
abundant community cultural opportunities. Creative 
opportunity. Salary minimum: $5200. Write Anne 
Maxille, Ln., St. Joseph’s Hospital, Providence, R.I. 
02907. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Select books for well- 
read, responsive children in seashore community 
near N.Y.C. Manager programs. 15,000 population. 
Good book budget. Congenial staff. $6100 up depend- 
ing on degree and experience. Librarian, Perrot Me- 
morial Library, Old Greenwich, Cenn. 06870. 


ASSISTANT director. $7450-$9200. May start 
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within schedule. Modern building with 75,000 vol- 
umes, Good budget, city of 55,000. All usual fringe 
benefits. Send resume to Director, Jervis Library, 613 
N. Washington St, Rome, N.Y. 13440. 

PUBLIC library consultant openings. State Library, 
Library Extension Division, New York State Educa- 
tien Department. Enter a field of expanding oppor- 
tunities under the federal Library Services and Con- 
structien Act. Be part of a team of consultants guid- 
img federal library services projects, giving advisory 
assistance to librarians and trustees, and performing 
field work with library systems. Possession of or eligi- 
bility for New York State professional librarian’s 
certificate, bachelor’s degree, and one year of gradu- 
ake library school, three years of professional library 
experience, including one year in administrative po- 
sion. Starting salary $9198. Excellent retirement 
plan, health insurance, social security, and other 
employee benefits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, 
State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 12224, 

DIRECTOR of library. Small, excellent quality 4- 
vear liberal arts college 90 miles north of New York 
City in Hudson Valley. Emphasis on the arts and 
creative writing, as well as sciences and humanities. 
Salary open, many fringe benefits. Faculty status for 
director, teaching possible if qualified. Apply by 
resume (academic and library experience) to: Dean 
Barold Hodgkinson, Bard College, Annandale-on- 
Budson, N.Y. 12504. 

CATALOGER. Salary range: $7100~$8900. 40,000- 
volume collection of Negro history and literature. At 
Teast two years experience as cataloger, good back- 
ground in the social sciences, good knowledge of 
Erench and another Romance language, and an ALA- 
accredited degree in library science. Retirement plan, 
4 weeks vacation. Send resume with full details to: 
Mrs. Winifred O'C. Luthy, Pers. Off., Public Library, 
Fifth Ave. & 42d St., New York 10018. 


southeast 
TWO positions: children’s librarian and adult li- 
wrarian. MSLS and experience required. Salary 
#5000-$7500. Liberal leaves, professional allow- 
ances, pleasant location just outside Washington, 
B.C, metropolitan area. Rapidly growing 3-county 
Lbrary system. Write to Mrs. Natalie Tsonev, Adm., 
Southern Maryland Regional Library Association 
Leonardtown, Md. 

BRANCH librarian for established branch in well- 
ead community. Located near Washington, D.C. Ex- 
vellent book collecton. Opportunity to further de- 
velop library services, Library degree and experience 
required, Beginning salary $6700 with two years ex- 
werience, Liberal annual and sick leave, retirement, 
social security, hospitalization. Apply Personnel 
Officer, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
#532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

PROCESSING chief. To revamp entire depart- 
ment, including ordering, receiving, cataloging, book 
sreparation, and repair. Book and periodical budget 
=pprax, $90,000 per year. Library degree required. 
Five years of post-graduate experience including 
three years in the processing department of a large 
public library or as head of processing in a medium- 
sized public library. Knowledge of contemporary 
trends in processing desirable. Initial salary $9000, 
sour weeks vacation, sick leave, retirement plan, so- 
ial security. Apply Christopher B. Devan, Dir. Wil- 
mingion Institute Free Library, 10th & Market Sts., 
Wilmington, Del. 19801. 
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LIBRARIAN. Salary $7200. Head of boys’ fnd 
girls’ department of large area library epened last 
year. Three years experience as children’s librarian 
in a public library plus library degree required. 
Usual fringe benefits. Apply Personnel Officer, 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 6532 
Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 

CHILDREN’S librarian to initiate active program. 
Major responsibility for book selection, storytelling 
and all department activities, 40-hour week. Fringe 
benefits. Salary open. Send resume to Wayne Baker, 
Dir., Public Library, Owensboro, Ky. 42202. 

VIRGINIA Polytechnic Institute Libraries: 1) Di- 
rector of Community College Libraries to organize 
and supervise four community college libraries. Ex- 
perience required. Salary: $7344. 2) Cutaloger. 3) 
Reference assistant. All positions require 5th-year 
degree from ALA-aceredited library school. Salary 
range for cataloger and reference assistaat: $5640 to 
$7032, depending upon experience. Apply: Frank C. 
Shirk, L. Dir., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 24061. 

FAIRFAX County Public Libraries. A fast-growing 
county library system in metropolitan Washington, 
D.C., has merit system, social security, county retire- 
ment, life insurance, hosptialization, major medical, 
annual and sick leave, 40-hour week. Positions open 
require fifth-year degree from accredited library 
school, Librarian, salary range $6060-$7728, reference 
librarian and children’s librarian for air-conditioned 
branch libraries. Principal librarian, salary range 
$7356-$9384. Supervisor of reference services, head- 
quarters library (newly established position); three 
years of increasingly responsible professional experi- 
ence, with at least one year in the specialized assign- 
ment. 

HEAD librarian, women’s college, Miedle Atlantic 
area, Professional degree required, preferably mas- 
ter’s; experience in library work, with some in ad- 
ministration. Salary in neighborhood of $8500, de- 
pending upon qualifications. Open first semester 1965- 
66, or February or June 1966, Write B-353. 

ASSISTANT librarian. College library. 5th-year li- 
brary degree required. Serials and audio-visual aids 
experience or training helpful but not required. Sal- 
ary $7200. Vacation three weeks plus college year 
holidays, 35-hour week. Staff of 6, enrollment 700. 
Faculty status. Retirement and social security. New 
air-conditioned building. Salisbury State College, 
Salisbury, Md. 21891. 


midwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian needed for a growing, pro- 
gressive suburban community, 15 miles west of Chi- 
cago at the “Gateway to the Tollroads.” New air-con- 
ditioned building ready June 1965. Experience desir- 
able but not essential. LS degree required. Send re- 
sume to: Librarian, Public Library, Westchester, T. 

INTERESTED in public relations? Like to write, 
get out in the community? This Hbrarian IT position 
is a chance and a challenge—work with a congenial 
staff in a job that allows for growth. Salary range 
$5976-$7624. Beginning salary dependent upon ex- 
perience. Minimum experience two years. 22 days 
vacation, sick leave, Wisconsin retirement plan, 
health insurance provided. Place: Kenesha, Wiscon- 
sin, on the shores of Lake Michigan, about 35 miles 
south of Milwaukee, 50 miles north of Chicago. 
Apply: Rose Mosigian, Asst. Ln., Gilbert M. Sim- | 
mons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53140. 
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IPPORTUNITY for a librarian II with a knowl: 
gde of work with children and children’s books, 
Very active library with an excellent children’s col- 
lection, Library situated on the shores of Lake St. 
Clair, 20 minutes from downtown Detroit by express- 
way. Recreational and cultural advantages handy. 2 
weeks vacation, 12 days cumulative sick leave, social 
security, retirement, insurance partially paid, Blue 
Cross paid in total after probation longevity. MLS 
required, some experience preferred. $6361 to $7207 
with experience; $5255 to $5904 without experience. 
Civil service requirements must be met; residence re- 


quired. Contact Mrs. Virginia MacHarg, Ln., 22500 


Eleven Mile Rd., St. Clair Shores, Mich. 48081. 

REFERENCE librarian: serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit, and Toledo, 5th-year library 
school degree required. Starting salary $6004 to 
$6299, depending on training and experience. Retire- 
ment, social security, sick leave, vacation, hospitaliza- 
tion. Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir., Public Li- 
brary, Jackson, Mich, 49201. 

REFERENCE position open. Rapidly growing col- 
lege library serving Flint College of the Unversity of 
Michigan and Flint Community Junior College. New 
air-conditioned building, the usual benefits, plus ex- 
cellent professional opportunities. Salary $6150~$7438. 
Sth-year. library school graduate required. Apply: 
James W. Pirie, Ln., Charles Stewart Mott Library, 
Flint, Mich. 48503, 

O LIBRARIAN IL Vacancies in branches with em- 
phasis on adult or children’s book selection. Oppor- 
tunity for future promotions in a broad program of 
Rbrary services. A $3 million Henry Ford Memorial 
Library being added to new Civic Center. Liberal 
fringe benefits. Salary $6101 to $6722. Send resume 
to Personnel Department, City Hall, Dearborn, Mich. 


26. 

HEAD librarian, Chicago suburban public library. 
Library degree, experience required. Collection of 
23,000 volumes, book budget $20,000 plus. Library 
established 10 years; expanding, book-conscious 
community; population 15,000. Four weeks vacation, 
municipal pension plan, other benefits. Starting sala- 
ry $7500. Write Mrs. Lloyd Shone, Library Board 
Secy., 1216 Daryl Lane, Northbrook, IH. 60062. 

CAREERS for young and ambitious library school 
graduates in a major university library in a small 
midwestern town, Medical library assistant, under- 
graduate work in science, $7350; library administra- 
tive assistant, man with varied experience in re- 
search libraries to be responsible for hiring students, 
shipping department, building, maintenance, ete., 
$9350. Faculty status, TIAA (15% plan), social se- 
curity, Blue Cross and Blue Shield. Apply: Director, 
University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City 52240. 

THREE positions. Librarian Il, first assistant, 
General Reference Department. Minimum of two 
years experience. Librarian II, first assistant, Busi- 
ness and Industry Department. Minimum of two 
years experience. Beginning salary from 
$7488-$8208, depending upon experience. Annual 
increments to $8976. Librarian I, Children’s Depart- 
ment. No experience required. Beginning salary from 
$6720-$7488, depending upon experience. Annual 
increments to $8208. Library degree required. Pay- 
ment of $144 on health insurance. 4 weeks vacation, 
eumulative sick leave, good retirement plan. Main 
library located in cultural center which includes an 
art center, planetarium, little theatre, auditorium, 
and historical museum. Apply: Assistant Director’s 


Office, Public Library, 1026 E. Kearsley St, Flint, 
Mich, 48502. 

SUPERVISOR of public services (Librarian TD) 
in charge of 13 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
Sth-year degree and 5 years of appropriate experi- 
ence required. Salary starts at $7943 or $8333, de- 
pending on experience, and goes to $10,127 in 5 
yearly steps, Children’s librarian (Librarian I), a 
specialist in promoting books with children. Sth-year 
degree and 3 years of appropriate experience required. 
Salary starts at $6864 to $7202, depending on ex- 
perience, and goes to $8749 in 5 yearly steps. Branch 
librarian (Librarian I) to develop a branch library. 
Sth-year degree required and 2 years of experience 
desirable. Salary starts at $6229 to $6539, depending 
on experience, and goes to $7943 in 5 yearly steps. 
Genesee County Library serves 150,000 people in 
urban area around Flint, Michigan. Benefits for all 
positions include: retirement, health and life ingar- 
ance, and social security. Apply to: Dorothy Olm 
stead, G-4195 W. Pasadena, Flint, Mich, 48504. 

HEAD of extension services needed immediately to 
head Extension Department presently serving Winne- 
bago County and operating the city bookmobile, 
with possibility of multicounty expansion. Good op- 
portunity to try out ideas, $6708-$8148 in four 
steps. 12 working days sick leave cumulative to 90. 
1 month vacation. Wisconsin retirement plus social se- 
curity, hospitalization, and life insurance. MLS 
degree required. If you are a dynamo with endless 
energy and a pioneering spirit who enjoys a chal 
lenge---this is the position for you. Send resume of 
qualifications and references to Leonard B, Archer, 
Jr., Dir, Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 54901. 

CATALOGER for growing library. Library degree 
required, experience desirable. Department has 
trained assistant and clerical staff. Beginning salary 
up to $7000 depending on experience: 4-week vaca- 
tion, 2 weeks sick leave, retirement, paid hospitaliza- 
tion with major medical. Woman preferred. Write 
Lucille Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

DIRECTOR of children’s services for main library, 
1 branch, 1 bookmobile. Library degree, some expe 
rience required. Beginning salary $7000. Apply Elea- 
nor Plain, Ln., Publie Library, Aurora, IH 

HEAD librarian for county library serving 80,000 
population, $100,000 budget, salary $8000-$9000, 
subject to review annually. Requirements: male, ac- 
credited library school graduate, administrative expe- 
rience. Apply to Trustee Robert L. Mast, John 
McIntire Public Library, N. Fifth St, Zanesville, 
Ohio 43701. 

ADMINISTRATIVE librarian. To be chief staff 
aide to city librarian and do supervisory work and 
act in a consultant capacity for the various depart- 
ments of the library. Salary $8709 to $9745, For in- 
formation apply to Dudley L. Sherman, Pers. Dir. 
City of Dearborn, Mich. 48126. 

POSITION open. Librarian I. Principal area of 
activity: work with children, Public Library, Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin 53105. New library building. Ex- 
cellent recreation facilities. Community is a busy re- 
sort area 30 miles from Milwaukee and 80 miles 
from Chicago. Combined city-township population 
10,000. Active cultural groups in community. Re- 
quirements: graduate library degree preferred. Sala- 
ry range for professional: $5700-$6600. Beginning 
salary $5700-$6180, dependent upon appropriate 
experience. Will consider college graduate with 
minor in library science. Nonprefessional salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications and experience. Vaca- 





tion: 4 weeks for professional, 3 weeks for nonpro- 
fessional Sick leave: 12 days annually, cumulative to 
12¢ days. Hospital and surgical insurance paid by 
cits. Retirement, Wisconsin Municipal Employees, 
ang social security. Send resume and credentials to 
Me. Grace A. Lofgren, Ln. 

MEAD librarian for public library in thriving city 
of 46,000 25 miles north of St. Louis. Must have li- 
brary degree and some administrative experience. 
Salary $7200. Month’s vacation, sick leave, Illinois 
Menicipal Retirement Fund, and social security. 
Apoly te Charles D. Ehlert, M.D., Hayner Public Li- 
brary, Alton, HI. 62002. 

MEAD librarian. Chicago Heights, Dlinois (30 
miles from Loop), 42,000 volumes. Building program 
contemplated. Salary $8000-$9000 annually, with 
usual professional benefits. Write to Trustee J. C. 
Hellingsed, 111 N. Mayfair PL, Chicago Heights. 

DIRECTOR needed for an established regional li- 
brary im central Missouri serving a population of 
over 80,000 including 3 counties and a university and 
college community of 45,000. Collection includes 
85.300 volumes plus records, films, filmstrips, paint- 
ings, and sculpture. Circulation in 1964 about 

5,000. New building being planned. Master's 
degree plus 5 years administrative library experience 
recuired, Salary range $9000 up. All usual fringe 
benefits. Write Lee Norbury, Pres., Bd. of Trustees, 
Daniel Boone Regional Library, Box 727, Columbia, 
Me. 65202. 

HEAD of children’s department. Serving a city of 
503000 within easy access to the cultural centers of 
Lansing, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year li- 
brary school degree required, Starting salary $6454. 
Retirement, social security, sick leave, vacation, hos- 
piialization, Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir., Pub- 
lic Library, Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

YOUNG adult librarian needed for the exciting new 
Lansing public library. Vigorous program begun in 
1950 is expanding rapidly. Position includes selecting 
books, periodicals, records for YA’s, also work with 
yeath groups. The state capitol, Lansing, provides 
mëny cultural and recreational opportunities. Master's 
dezree required. Beginning salary range: $5843- 
$2235, depending upon experience, which is preferable 
but not necessary. Apply to: Raymond J. Smith, Asst. 
Pers, Admn., Lansing School District, 3425 S. Cedar 
St. Lansing, Mich. 

ADMINISTRATIVE positions now open in Ohio 
State University Libraries. Head, Undergraduate Li- 
brary. Assists the assistant director of libraries, pub- 
liv services, in organizing a dynamic program of under- 
geaduate library services on an expanding university 
campus. Assists in planning facilities to serve under- 
graduates. Will be responsible for the administration 
of such services and facilities. Works with the faculty 
awd the library staff in the selection of a basic col- 
lection of library materials, Ability to plan and ad- 
re-nister undergraduate services in a large library sys- 
tem. $10,068. Head, Reference Department. Primary 
responsibility is in planning and administering the 
reference department and the reference services per- 
formed in the main library of a university campus of 
tea colleges and graduate school. Service covers gen- 
eral reference materials and U.S., UN, foreign, and 
state documents. Is expected to continue the develop- 
ment of a dynamic program of reference service. Se- 
lesta reference tools. Has a staff of 9 professional li- 
bearians. $11,868. Head, Enginering Libraries. Is 
responsible for the operation of four engineering li- 
beariest Aeronautical-Civil Engineering Library with 
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9900 volumes; Davis Welding Library with 8500 
volumes; Electrical Engineering Library with : 
volumes; Lord Hall Library (mineralogy, ceramics, 
metallurgy) with 13,500 volumes. Emphasis is on 
administrative functions. Cooperates with faculty in 
book selection. Staff consists of the supervising li- 
brarian, a full-time clerk in each library ane part-time 
student assistants. $10,068. Assistant head, Music Li- 
brary. Majority of time is spent with students answer- 
ing reference questions in the music library contain- 
ing approximately 30,000 books and scores, 12,000 
records, 3000 titles in microprint, 50,000 pieces of 
performance music, Administers circulation functions. 
$8268, Assistant personnel librarian. Assists in inter- 
viewing and screening applicants for professional and 
clerical vacancies. Travels to library schoois to inter- 
view students receiving MLS degrees. Assists with job 
analysis and salary surveys. $8568. Head, Health Cen- 
ter Library. Is responsible for service in the Health 
Center Library and its branches which eontain ap- 
proximately 80,000 volumes and currently receive over 
1450 journal titles. Emphasis is on administrative 
duties and book selection, Staff consists of two addi- 
tional professional librarians, six full-time nonpro- 
fessionals, and student assistants. $12,168. Positions 
require a graduate degree from an accredited library 
school and suitable professional library experience. 
Salaries listed are maximum beginning salaries de 
pending upon qualifications. Merit increases follow. 
All positions have faculty rank. Apply to: Mrs. Celi- 
anna Wilson, Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 
Neil Ave., Columbus 43210, An equal opportunity em- 
ployer. 

OHIO State University Libraries are seeking pro- 
fessional librarians interested in working with the 
complexities of serials (17,000 titles currently re- 
ceived). A serial bibliographer is needed to establish 
correct bibliographic entry for requests for:new serials 
and to determine subject areas which need strength- 
ening of serial holdings, etc. Salary $7968. A serial 
cataloger is needed to catalog and classify document 
serials (LC scheme). Require reading krowledge of 
a Germanic or Romance language, etc., graduate de- 
gree from an accredited library school, Salary $7968. 
Also open, automation and information science li- 
brarian, Uses recently developed broad outline for 
utilization of automatic data processing equpiment in 
acquisitions, cataloging, circulation, and serials. Con- 
ducts studies and makes recommendations:concerning 
implementation of this program, Acts as. consultant 
for implementation of this program. Continues studies 
of various existing library procedures with respect to 
economy, simplification, or improvements in their ef- 








trol, and makes recommendations. $10,068. Readers’ 
adviser librarian. Assists students and other patrons 
in the use and interpretation of the public catalog. 
Advises undergraduate students regarding a substitu- 
tion when requested books are not available. $8268. 
Positions require a graduate degree from an accredited 
library school (except automation position) and suit- 
able professicnal library experience. Salaries listed 
are maximum beginning salaries deperding upon 
qualifications. Merit increases follow. Ail positions 
have faculty rank. Apply to: Mrs, Celianna Wilson, 
Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., Co- 
lumbus 43210. An equal opportunity employer. 


mountain plains 
CHALLENGING position as director ci tricounty 
system serving area of 27,000 square miles and popu- 
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jgtion of 17,000 through 7 deposit stations. Super- 
viees headquarters staff and station personnel, re- 
eponsible for general program development. Salary 
$7500. Fifth-year degree preferred. Contact Mrs. 
Harry M. Gallagher, Box 752, Elko, Nev. 
CATALOGERS and reference librarians for Uni- 
versity of Utah libraries in Salt Lake City. Collection 
of 1,000,000 pieces to be moved into new $6,500,000 
building in 1967. Salary $6000-$6600, faculty rank of 
instructor. Blue Cross-Blue Shield, major medical, 
TIAA-CREF retirement plan, one month annual vaca- 
tion, sabbatical leave every three years. Submit per- 
sonal resume to Ralph D. Thomson, Dir. of Ls., Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City 84112. 








southwest 
RICE University, Houston, Texas, seeks head of circu- 
lation, male preferred, managerial ability necessary, 
opportunity to work with automated system. Salary 
$7500 to start. Also cataleger, academic experience 
preferred, to work and supervise assistants in mono- 
graphs, especially n.p.’s. Salary $6500 to start. Please 
write Hardin Craig, Ln. 

BRANCH Ubrarian (also is the assistant parish li- 
brarian} for public library servicing Bossier City, one 
of Louisiana’s most rapidly growing towns. Location 
just across Red River from Shreveport, the cultural, 
educational, and business center of northwest Louisi- 
ana. Beginning salary $5400, four weeks vacation, re- 
tirement, social security, and hospitalization, MLS or 
BS in LS from ALA-accredited school essential, Ap- 
ply: Elisabeth Williams, Ln., Bossier Parish Library, 
P.O. Box 247, Benton, La, 71006. 





pacific northwest 


UNIVERSITY library, Pacific Northwest, has new 
position for technical services assistant. Excellent op- 
portunity for young person to obtain valuable techni- 
cal service experience under able supervision in a 
rapidly growing department. Modern functional li- 
brary of half-million volumes, changing to LC clas- 
sification. Beginning salary $6000 or possibly more. 
New airconditioned building. Ideal location, splen- 
did working conditions, one month vacation, excel- 
lent medical retirement, and other fringe benefits. 
Write B-344. 

OREGON needs three consultants: one with gen- 
eral public library experience, one who has worked 
with children and young adults in a public library, 
and one experienced in library architecture and con- 
struction including public libraries. Graduation from 
an accredited library school followed by four years 
professional experience is required for this celas- 
sification. Salary range is $7350--$8940. Headquar- 
ters Jocaed an hour from ocean, mountains, lakes, 
and the city of Portland. Write State Library, Salem, 
Ore. 

CHIEF librarian for public library in a city of 
60,000 which has excellent climate, two colleges, and 
many cultural and recreational facilities. Needs to 
promote reading and wider area of service. Require- 
ments for graduation from accredited library school 
and at least 5 years administrative experience in 
public library. Salary open, group hospitalization, 
sick leave, retirement, and annual leave. Write to 
E. B. Maynard, Box 2513, Billings, Mont. 

LIBRARY director, Pieree County, Tacoma, 
Washington, $8400. Library science degree and 2 
years administrative experience. 30 to 45 years. Ref- 
erences, 25 branches, 2 bookmobiles serving 175,000. 


Circulation 600,000. Growing outdoor and recreation- 
al area. Vacation and fringe benefits. Send resume te 
Chairman, County Library Board, 201 St. Helens, 
Tacoma 98402. 

CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $527 to 
$631 a month. Full responsibility for city public li- 
brary operations. College graduate supplemented 
with one year of graduate study in library science 
and five years experience in a public library or satis- 
factory equivalent of experience and training. For 
further information and application contact the As- 
toria Civil Service Commission, City Hall, Room 205, 
1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 

HEAD librarian, city of Albany, growing commu- 
nity ideally located near large university, close to 
metropolitan area. Salary open, plus benefits. Gradu- 
ate accredited school of library science and experi- 
ence in administration and supervision desired, Send 
resume, stating supervisory and administrative expe 
rience, minimum salary requirements, to Ross 
McCormick, Library Board, Public Library, Albany, 
Ore. 97321. 

SCIENCE division librarian for rapidly growing 
collection and curriculum. Offer: §6000-87584 (de- 
pending on ed. and exp.), excellent fringe benefits—. 
Blue Cross, life ins., major med., good retirement in- 
come, soc. sec, 12 days (cum, to 60) annual sick 
leave, 30 days vac., mod. bldg., friendly campus and 
staff, 4 hrs. drive from Yellowstone, Sun Valley, Te- 
tons, Salt Lake. Wanted: 5th-year LS degr., pref. 1-3 
yrs. related exp., coll. major or master’s in a science 
or appl. se. Pos. open Feb, 1, 1966. Apply: E Obo- 
ler, Idaho State Univ. L, Pocatello. Phone 
208-233-2160, ext. 231, 9-5:30 MST for further de- 
tails. 3 refs, (1 former employer) required. 

ENJOY a playground where year-round recreation- 
al opportunities abound, while broadening profes- 
sional horizons as a library consultant, Washington 
State Library, Olympia. We have three openings for 
library consultant. Individual talents can be utilized 
in the various activities of the Library Development 
Division, among which are: general advisory services 
with public libraries, involvement with on-going and 
future demonstration programs, statewide film cir- 
cuit, workshops, and institutes. Master's degree in 
library science from an accredited library school and 
at least 4 years of professional library experience re- 
quired. Salary $8580--$10,704. Write Dorothy R. Cut- 
Jer, Chief, Library Development, Washington State 
Library, Olympia 95802. 

DOCUMENTS LIBRARIAN needed by rapidly 
growing dep. coll. in mod. bldg. Requirements: LS de 
gree, at least 1 year’s docts. exp., supervisory ability, 
3 refs. (1, at least, a former employer), pol. sc. or his- 
tory background desirable, Offered: $6804 salary, 30 
days vac., 12 days (cum, to 60) annual sick leave, Blue 
Cross, major medical insurance, excellent state re- 
tirement, soc. sec, pleasant working conditions, cler- 
ical and student help. Located 4 hrs. drive from Yel- 
lowstane, Sun Valley, Tetons, Salt Lake City. Job 
open now; can hold until Feb. 1, 1966. Send appli- 
cation, vita, refs. to E. Oboler, Idaho State Univ. Lu, 
Pocatello. Phone 208-233-2160 any weekday, 9-12, 
1-5 MST for further information. 

EXECUTIVE cataloger required at Portland State 
College by expanding budget. Applicant should have 
appropriate degrees, length and type experience for 
department of 5 professionals, 15 clericals, and rank 
of assistant professor. Month vacation, social security, 
state retirement and TIAA. Write Jean P. Black, Ln., 
Box 1151, Portland, Ore. 97207. 
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far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in en expanding system. Children’s librarians especi- 
ally wanted, but vacancies in other fields of librari- 
anstip available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qualifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
aniis of library training applicable to public library 
sersice. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment, Outstanding employee benefits include 
anmual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid- 
for health and life insurance. Splendid local educa- 
tiowal and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weath- 
er, Citizenship required. For details, write Jack 
ScÈwartz, Civil Service Dept, City Administration 
Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An equal opportunity 
employer. 

€ATALOGER. College and ALA-accredited library 
school degrees, two years experience, Starting salary 
$529-$656, depending on experience. Liberal fringe 
benefits. New library building. Apply to Director, 
Stecktoz and San Joaquin Public Library, 605 N. 
El Dorado St., Stockton, Calif. 

SUPERVISING children’s librarian. $7176-$8724 
per year current salary with an estimated 244% in- 
crease expected 9/1/65. The city of Hayward, Cali- 
fornia, a part of the San Francisco Bay Area, is seek- 
ing a creative, imaginative person to fill this permanent 
position Under general direction of the city librarian, 
this division head will plan, organize, and direct all 
children’s activities for the city library system, Duties 
incłude supervising three lower level professional li- 
brarians assigned to the children’s division. Require- 
ments include a degree in librarianship or its equiva- 
lect and at least three years professional library 
experience. Apply Personnel Director, City Hall, 
22738 Mission Blvd., Hayward, Calif, 

SHILDREN'’S librarian. Graduate of accredited li- 
brary school. Work on beautiful Palos Verdes Penin- 
sula overlooking the Pacific not far from downtown 
LA. Work with head of children’s services in present 
program and help plan enlarged program for new 
central library. Salary starts at $6420-$6720, depend- 
ing on education and experience, and goes to $7680 in 
fiwe yearly steps. Three-week vacation, social security, 
fully paid health insurance program. Inquire: William 
L. Emerson, Dist. Ln., Palos Verdes Library District, 
2401 Via Pinale, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif, 90275. 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
or all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
sdhool, $5076-$6468. Librarian IT (2) for public li- 
bary m Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
acult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592~$7128. Librarian IH (2) for pub- 
lie libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library 
experience, $6156-$7860. State of Hawaii civil ser- 
vce positions requiring graduation from ALA-accred- 
ited sehool. Medical plan, social security coverage, 
retirement plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of 
‘srsonmel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


canada 
NEW Brock University Library, situated in the Niag- 
aca Peninsula, has three professional positions still 
vacant. Head, technical services: in charge of all or- 
dering, purchasing, and cataloguing procedures for 
tae library, Applicants must have a library school 
degree and several years of relevant experience, Sal- 
ary $7920-$9000. Cataloguer: in charge of all cata- 
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loguing activities in the library and of overseeing the 
integration of our electronically prodaced book cata- 
logue and the card catalogue. Applicants should 
have at least three years experience in cataloguing. 
Salary $6520-$7500. Reference and circulation: 
under supervision to assist in building the reference 
collection and providing reference services. Appli- 
cants should have a degree from an accredited library 
school. Salary $5500-$6400, The starting date for 
these three positions is September 1, 1965. Please 
send curriculum vitae to Chief Librarian, Frock Uni- 
versity, St. Catharines, Ont. 

LIBRARIANS. North York Public Library has 
available the following openings: Public services 
coordinator to assist in the coordination of public 
service, program planning, and branch Ebrary de- 
velopment. Salary $7800 to $9700. Branc# librarian 
to supervise a regional branch with staff of 12 and 
active library program. Salary $7215 to $9017 
qualifications for these positions: BLS from an ac- 
credited library school plus experience. Apply in 
writing to Chief Librarian, North York Public Li- 
brary, 5126 Yonge St, Willowdale, Ont. 

LAKEHEAD University, Port Arthur, Gntario, Li- 
brarian. Applications are invited for the post of 
librarian, to take charge of the library in. the newly 
established Lakehead University. A new library build- 
ing will be ready for occupation on January 1, 1966, 
Candidates should have a good honors degree, fellow- 
ship of the Library Association or equivalent profes- 
sional status, and university library experience. Salary 
in accordance with qualifications; duties te commence 
upon a date to be arranged with the appointee. Appli- 
cations and the names of two referees should be sent 
to the President, Lakehead University. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


CATALOGER, MSLS (5th-yr., ALA-accredited), 5 
years library experience, 2 years in cataloging, avail- 
able now for permanent college position. Familiar 
with German; some Russian. Prefer suburb or small 
town location. Write Box 2787, Cullowhee, N.C. 

MAN, MLS, 4% years of public library experience, 
wants bookmobile position. Write B-350-W. 

EXPERIENCED, professional specialist in refer- 
ence and cataloging wishes position in private or 
institutional library in Chicago area. Administrative 
and specialist experience, college and library school 
degrees, Write B-351-W. 

MALE, 28, Hist. MA. Progressing towards MLS 
(Pratt). Total 14% years experience with large public 
library system and university-special library. Teaching 
experience. Seeks library trainee position in Nassau 
Cees Write 340 E. 51 St, Apt. 9C. New York 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $4.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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costs less 
in the . 
long run because it endures 
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Sjostrom Centura 400 library furniture begins a long, distinguished career in the new library at Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Quality-made library and finish each piece 
furniture is your best painstakingly, meticulously, Qn 00 
investment in this era of and honestly. 


“planned obsolescence”, this We build Centura 400 LIBRARY FURNITURE 
period of skimping on to serve for the life of your ee oo 
materials and workmanship library. That’s why it still SJ0 ST RO M US A 
to be “low price”. And looks good years after 

Sjöström Centura 400 is other furniture is worn JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC 
quality-made furniture out and discarded. 1717 N. 10TH ST., PHILA., PA. 19122 
—from start to finish. Our Request Alpha IIl, the Other Sjöström libraries are 


cabinetmakers construct catalog containing details. shown on the reverse of this page 





A. Sjöström equipped 
library, Niagara Univer- 
sity, New York. 


B. Cincinnati Historical 
Society Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

C. Lounge and Carrel 
Study Area, Lafayette 
College, Easton, Penna. 
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D. Catalog Reference Area, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Public Library. 








Sjöström 
Centura 400 
library furniture 
distinguishes libraries 
of all sizes... and all types 


Sjestr6 n libraries cover the country—from the East Coast to (> f = # 7 
Hewvaii —Florida to Alaska. The best way to be sure you're C CRU LR s F00 
getting everything you want in quality and good looks is to 

see a S öström library life size. There’s one near you. LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Waite us for its name and location. Years from now you'll A HOA 
be glac you made the visit. SJ 0 ST RO M \j vA 


JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC. 
1717 N: 10TH ST., PHILA., PA. 19122 





Tomorrow’s file-folder...here today! 


Microfilm jackets aren’t new . . . but this one is. Recordak’s new Micro- 
Thin Jacket is three times as thin as older types. You can add new 
microfilm images to this jacket, just as you would records to a folder, 
up to a total of seventy. The Recordak jacket is so sheer, you can make 
film duplicates and paper facsimiles without having to remove the film 
strips from the jacket. In your library, you can use these Micro-Thin 
Jackets to keep a microfilm file of monographs, theses, other research 
materials . . . for immediate accessibility and reference. Do all this at 
negligible cost with the microfilmer you already have on hand. Write: 
Recordak Corporation, Dept.G-9, 770 Broadway, NewYork, N.Y.10003. 





—— > 
SRECORDAK SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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2965 World Book Encyclopedia—20 Volumes Childcraft 
1965 World Book Year Book—Annual The How ano War Library—15 Volumes 





World Book Encyclopedia Dictionary World Book Atlas 
2 Volumes 


Reliable Reference 
For All Reader Needs 


The editorial standards represented in these products are the 
highestin their fields. In all libraries, each offers encourage- 
ment as well as information, and provides invaluable aid. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION 


Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Illinois 60654 
London « Rome « Sydney « Toronto 


verican Library Assoc -A A 





In a Knapp Project School Libr: 


versity Libraries in Developing Countries 


October 1965 





we'll duplicate 
all your catalog cards... 


structions for your convenience . . . Xerox 
branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian 


..and return them to you within 72 hours. 
Any number of duplicate catalog cards, 
8 


copied photo-exact from your original. Same 
size, durable, top-grade stock, precision- 
puached and trimmed, returned to you in the 
same order as the file you submit . . . Samples 
and prices on request; special mailers and in- 


cities. Call the one nearest you—or write 
Xerox Corporation, Roch- 
ester, New York 14603. In E O 
Canada, Xerox of Canada XI R X 
Limited, Toronto. 





Published monthly except bimonthly July-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. Second- 
class pestage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing office 
Subseription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membe iias 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, American 
library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Il. 60611. 
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Choice of black, red, green, blue, tan or yellow background. 


Demco engraved plastic shelf labels 


For the patron’s sake, shelf labels 
should be easy to see and read. And 
for your sake, they should be easy to 
put up. 

That’s why more and more librar- 
ians are using Demco Engraved Plas- 
tic Shelf Labels. 

For high legibility 
nothing beats the 






clarity of these durable plastic labels. 
And they keep that eye-catching ap- 
pearance ... because the lettering is 
engraved into the surface of the plas- 
tic. It will not fade or scratch off. 

Putting them up is so simple, too. 
A strip of Demco Double Coated Tape 
is all it takes to hold them firmly in 
place. 


WRITE TODAY for the colorful folder des- 
cribing Demco’s full line of Engraved Plas- 
tic Shelf Labels, Section Labels, Periodical 
Labels, Alphabet Labels, Identification Bad- 
ges, and Name Signs. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES Box 1488, Madison, Wis. * Box 4231, Hamden, Conn. * Box 1586, Fresno, Calif 


Comprehensive Catalog uf Fine Furniture 


Designed Expressly for Libraries 





Building? ~ Expanding? 


Consult the New Bro-Dart 
Comprehensive Catalog of 
Fine Library Furniture 


Only by Bno Dart Industries 


Dept. 1569C, 56 Earl St., Newark, N. J. 07114 m 1888 S. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90025 
IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd.m 520 King St., West ™ Toronto, Ontario 





OCTOBER COVER 


The themes of the two lead 
articles in this issue are com- 
bined in the photograph of a 
student at Allisonville School 
of the Metropolitan School 
District of Washington Town- 
ship, Indiana, a Knapp Project 
grant school, working in front 
of a world globe. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters, 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 


versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, 
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VINABIND 

1913 Washington Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 63103 

Please send me: 

O Free catalogue of 1250 VINABOOKS in 
stock for immediate delivery. 


O Catalogue* (@ $5.00) of 29,000 VINABOOKS 
available for order. 





NAME 





ADDRESS__ 





Cli -STATE -HP 


*Complete listings of BOWKER'S 
“Paperbound Books in Print.” 


SEND IN THIS 
COUPON... 


wees 


"1965 TREAT CATALOGUE 


Joye imaat Son reey TRUS 





THESE TWO 
VINABIND 
CATALOGS! 


NOW—in two easy-to-use catalogues—you 
can have at your fingertips a complete list 
of the VINABOOKS available either in stock 
or by order. You'll find the titles contained 
in these catalogues cover every subject 
area—and, of course, they're all available 
in VINABIND — the modern binding that 
gives paperbacks the permanence of hard 
bounds. VINABOOKS could be the solution to 
your library’s budget and space problems! 


ISN'T IT TIME YOU LOOKED 


into VINABIND? 


38 








The big news in this issue is on pages 778 and 
779. In the space usually taken by Memo to 
Members the latest developments om the two 
education bills—elementary and secondary edu- 
cation and higher education—and on the badly 
needed third building for the Library of Con- 
gress are set forth. Earlier reports on the edu- 
cation bills will be found in Washington Re- 
port. It is regretted that the material could not 
be better woven together, but readers will prob- 
ably agree that the most important consideration 
was to make it available in some form. 


x 


A new service for libraries and librarians has 
been provided by the U.S. Employment Service. 
In addition to the regular placement service 
through local state employment service offices, 
a year-round national registry service will be 
maintained. The registry office is located in 
the Chicago Placement Center of the Illinois 
State Employment Service. The proximity of 
the Chicago office to ALA headquarters will 
provide liaison with the headquarters staff for 
advisory assistance in such areas as job defini- 
tions and qualifications. Librarians wishing to 
make use of the service should get in touch 
with the nearest state employment service pro- 
fessional placement office or the National Regis- 
try for Librarians Professional Placement Cen- 
ter, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 60604. 


* 


The sixth annual ALA Membership Day will 
be observed October 21 with a goal of 30,000 
members for the American Library Association 
and emphasis on the promotion of special mem- 
berships. Sarah Wallace, publications officer 
of the Library of Congress, who is chairman 
of the ALA Membership Committee, stated 
when the date was announced: “The phenom- 
enal rise in the membership of ALA—16 per 
cent since May, 1964—can be attributed to 
three factors. First, increasing professional re- 
sponsibility and maturity on the part of librar- 
ians; second, a growing interest and active in- 
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volvement in libraries on the part of laymen— 
trustees, Friends of Libraries, and businessmen; 
and third, an awareness on the part of all con- 
cerned with the growth and development of 
libraries of the importance of combined think- 
ing and cooperative action. The ALA Member- 
ship Committee, composed of representatives of 
all types of libraries and library interests, func- 
tioning actively in every one of the fifty states, 
has played a large part in publicizing the bene- 
fits of ALA membership to the profession. The 
goal of 30,000 members set by the committee 
may be realized well ahead of the target date— 
October 21.” 
* 


Petitions are being collected to establish a 
new ALA division with responsibility for library 
automation. For background information see 
the July-August ALA Bulletin, page 639, and 
the Library of Congress Information Bulletin, 
July 26, pages 395-96. Members of ALA wish- 
ing to help form the new division should copy 
the following statement, sign it, and send it 
to Stephen R. Salmon, Assistant Director of 
Libraries, Washington University, St. Louis 
63130: “We the undersigned members of the 
American Library Association do petition the 
Association for the formation of a new type-of- 
activity division with responsibility for the area 
of library automation.” eee 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
* 

FAXON LIBRARIAN’S GUIDE 


Available on request 


* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


g 


F. W. FAXON C0., INC. 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass. 02131 


* 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 





A new naval hero in the 
Hornblower tradition is 
hailed with enthusiasm 





i 2 odlarel 
by Dudley Pye 


"I herewith predict that Lieut. Nicholas 
Ramage, commander of His Majesty’s cutter 
Kathleen, will enjoy a highly successful career 
and survive some of the most perilous adven- 
tures experienced by any British naval officer 
in the entire history of the Napoleonic Wars. 
Whether young Ramage will win as great a fame 
and popularity as his friend and contemporary, 
Horatio Hornblower, is doubtful. But there is 
no reason why he shouldn’t. Ramage is just as 
much fun to read about in Dudley Pope’s ex- 
citing and entertaining novel, RAMAGE.” 

— ORVILLE PRESCOTT, N. Y. Times 


“. . . fascinating reading... This novel should 
appeal to the reader of historical fiction and of 
naval histories and naval fiction. It is an excel- 
lent addition to the collection of any public 
library and to special libraries catering to naval 
materials.” — Library Journal 


Third Printing + $5.95 


LIPPINCOTT New York 
Good Books Since 1792 


Philadelphia 
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Encyclopedia communication 





The last word in commu- 
nication in the 20’s and 
80’s was this new, upright 
dial telephone. 


as just advan 


‘CLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL was conceived and writ- 
the 1960’s—the first general reference work of its 
nd scope so conceived and written in the space age. 
i spanking new. And not only in its coverage. It’s 
n all the ways the art of presenting information 
en improved in the past 30 years. It communicates 
quickly and clearly—as do the textbooks, maga- 
and newspapers of today compared to those of a 
ation ago. 

rou have yet to open a volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
‘NATIONAL, you have some pleasant surprises in 
You will be greeted by layouts as fresh and invit- 
i those in a fine contemporary magazine. You will 
\otographs by such modern masters as Ernst Haas, 
Henle, and Henri Cartier-Bresson. 

1 will read articles written with a clarity of style 
thingly new to encyclopedia writing. They begin 
ı broad, present-day view of the subject to give the 
t a frame of reference for the details and back- 
d that follow. Sentences are short, words simple, 
ferences specific. (Editor-in-Chief George Cornish 
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The newest thing in com» 
munications today is the 
1965 Early Bird satellite. 


ced 30 years, too 


used to be executive editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune.) 

You’ll note evidence of fresh findings on every subject 
—even those dealing with antiquity. Many encyclopedias 
call upon some of today’s authorities. The INTERNA- 
TIONAL’s contributors are all today’s experts—men like 
Eugene Ormandy, Willy Ley, Stewart Udall, Richard 
Rodgers, August Heckscher. 

And because there are new fields of knowledge and 
new relationships between these fields, you'll see deeper 
coverage in areas that especially concern today’s stu- 
dents. To achieve this correlation between editorial 
coverage and student reference needs, the publishers 
followed the findings of the Shores (University of Tli- 
nois) Survey of Secondary School Reference Needs. 

In line with today’s quickened educational pace, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL communicates faster. It 
should. It’s 30 years younger. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


School & Library Division * 575 Lexington Ave. * New York, N. Y. 10022 


A Publication of A Ctrolier 


INCORPORATED 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 


SnGB@QDY 


LIBRARIANS: Now THAT NEW FUNDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE AVAILABLE, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD STOCK AND 
OPEN A NEW WORLD OF SOUND. 


LISTED BELOW ARE OUR DISCOUNTS 





Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 
University or Library 


Our Discount Ranges from Send for Our 


BASIC CLASSICAL and 
JAZZ RECORD 
| LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
UAT 
| off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 
CLASSICAL ° SEMI-CLASSICAL ° 
| sspears ene ORDER: OPERA * POPULAR ° JAZZ ° 
5 k 100 RECORDS 33/5 % OFF FOLK MUSIC + SHOWS + PLAYS + 


up to 250 RECORDS ROCK n ROLL + READINGS ° 
300 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% OFF POETRY ° COMEDY aie, tei, le, 





LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
ege charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY ° 235 West 49th Street ° New York, N.Y. 10019 
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CLEAN COPIES — CLEAN HANDS 





Use non-smudging Gaylord Book Order Forms 
with special coated NCR paper (no carbon required). 
Make clean, clear copies all the way through — keep hands 
clean, too. Color-copy forms are two-up in sets of five. 

Order Gaylord No. 566 Book Order Forms 
with or without library imprint. About 2 cents per set. 


Write for details. 


~|GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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Kor every librarian 


whose reference facilities 


are sorely taxed... 


An invitation to inspect and use at no risk 
the only major encyclopedia priced 
for multiple-set purchase 


THE NEW GROLIER UNIVERSAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


"OO 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 33 O26 OFF 


a ais vi 


The new GROLIER UNIVERSAL ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA is priced so low, you can put 
three complete sets on your shelves 
for the same budget outlay that 
just one encyclopedia used to cost. 
GROLIER UNIVERSAL, is however, a 
complete, multi-volume, student- 
level encydopedia that will answer 
the reference needs of 9 out of 10 of 
your encyclopedia users. According 
to The Booklist and Subscription 
Books Buliztin, “GROLIER UNIVERSAL 
is a general eneyclopedia with accu- 
rate, concise, up-to-date articles... 
well illustrated with photographs, 
plates, charts and maps.” 

The excellence of GROLIER UNIVER- 
SAL is impressive. Its 25,000 entries 
were written to meet the needs of 
todav’s shiderts and teachers. as 


Harlan Shores of the University of 
Illinois. 

Among the 1,780 contributors are 
many Nobel Prize winners, and hun- 
dreds of leading university faculty 
members. Each article has been me- 
ticulously edited so that the reader, 
even with no background on a topic, 
can understand it. 

How can it be priced so unbeliev- 
ably low? The explanation is simple. 
GROLIER UNIVERSAL was created out 
of the same huge source of editorial 
material assembled by Grolier for 
the larger, more comprehensive 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL, & 
body of material that cost millions 
of dollars and took more than four 
years to compile. 

Because GROLIER UNIVERSAL is 


Offer valid only until 
December 31, 1965 


article, for instance, is devoted to 
Nucleic Acids, recently discovered 
as playing a major role in the life 
process. Other major articles include 
medical electronics and drug addic- 
tion. 

The Grolier name and the edito- 
rial supervision of Dr. Lowell A. 
Martin are automatic guarantees of 
quality and authoritativeness. Still, 
you must find it hard to realize that 
a budget-priced encyclopedia can do 
almost as much as a set costing three 
times more. 

We therefore invite you to inspect 
and use a set for 60 days without 
cost or obligation... to satisfy your- 
self of its value and authoritative- 
ness...and to determine from ac- 
tual use the number of sets you will 





r e -recommended as a low-priced ready reference 


encyclopedia for homes, schools and libraries.” 


—The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
of The American Library Association (June 15, 1965) 


HOW TO ORDER A SET 
FOR 60 DAYS WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Send your purchase order endorsed “60-day examination” to: 





10 VOLUMES Spencer International Press Inc. 
m School and Library Division 
5,000,000 WORDS 575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


SIZE: 10%” x 8” 
6,324 PAGES > PE NC E R 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS INC. 
25,000 ENTRIES E & Giestine 
12,000 ILLUSTRATIONS re 
INCLUDING 4,500 IN COLOR 


Xerox introduces 
Push-Button Copying 
of Catalog Cards. 


Now you can reproduce catalog cards 

in seconds with the Xerox 914. 

You can copy four different cards at once 
and make any number of copies you want. 








’ “It’s so quick 
and easy.” 






Here’s how you copy 
catalog cards in seconds. 

All you need are the originals and stand- 
ard card stock. 


1. Just load the card stock into the Xerox 
914 and push a button. 





2. Place the catalog cards in this special 
holder so the cards will be positioned prop- 
erly on the scanning glass. 





3. Dial the number of copies you want and 
push another button. 

Now, just stand there. The Xerox 914 
does the rest. 

The 914 will even copy worn and frayed 
cards and make copies that are often bet- 
ter than the originals. 

If you want to make a change on a cata- 
log card, you merely dab on Xerox Snopake 
correction fluid and type in any changes. 

The Xerox 914 never makes a mistake. 
Every copy is an exact copy. No more 
proofreading. 

If this is the only job the Xerox 914 did 
for you, you'd be ’way ahead. But there’s 
more. Much more. 

Eliminate typing overdue book notices. 

Many libraries that have a 914 copier 
are converting to a new system that identi- 
fies borrowers of overdue books as well as 
the books themselves. 

To borrow a book, a reader fills out a bor- 


rowing card with his name, address and 
details of the book. 





When the due date rolls around, the bor- 
rower and the book are instantly identified 
from the information on the borrowing 
card. 

Simply mail a xerocopy of the borrow- 
ing card to the borrower. 

Compare this method with the method 
you are now using. You may be surprised 
by the amount of time and money you save. 


Cut down outside printing. 

Most libraries need a mountain of ma- 
terial copied in a year. Everything from 
administrative memos and telephone direc- 
tories to bulletins and acquisition lists. 

The Xerox 914 can handle these routine 
copying jobs quickly and economically. 
How much will all this cost? 

You don’t have to buy the machine. All 
you have to pay Xerox for are the number 
of copies you make, based on a minimum 
number of copies per month. Plus a small 
monthly rental. 


What if you’re opening a new branch? 
You’ll need a complete set of new cards. 


Xerox will do this job for you in a fraction 
of the time and cost it usually takes. 


Fill out the coupon and we'll send you free 
of cost our new 24-page booklet “Xerox 
Systems and Services for Librarians.” 


Considering the amount of material 
your library has to have copied every day, 
it only makes good sense for you to get in 
touch with the people who make the most 
advanced copying machine in the world. 


Send to: Xerox Corporation 
Rochester, New York 14603. 


Name 





Title 





Address 
City 
State 


| XEROX 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603, BRANCH OFFICES 

IN PRINCIPAL U. $. CITIES. CANADA: XEROX OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO, 
OVERSEAS: RANK XEROX LTO., LONDON; FU/I-XEROX CO., LTO., TOKYO, 
BOTH JOINTLY OWNED WITH RANK ORGANISATION, LTD, 

XEROX AND 914 ARE TRADEMARKS OF XEROX CORPORATION, 


Zip Code_____ 


The Latest on Library Legislation 


September 9 


It was obvious last month as this issue was 
going to press that important steps in putting 
the two major federal education acts of 1965 
inte operation were likely to be taken in Sep- 
tember. GERMAINE KRETTEK was therefore asked 
if sle weuld be willing to risk a few predictions 
on what was likely to happen in order that 
libraries and librarians would lose no time in 
takeag advantage of these new opportunities as 
well as to report these latest developments. 


l. How the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Will Operate 


September 9 


As of early September, it seemed almost cer- 
tain that funds to carry out the Elementary 
anc Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) 
would be voted by Congress before the end of 
the month, and the Office of Education would, at 
abeat the same time, publish its official regula- 
tiors for the act in the Federal Register and 
release its more informal guidelines. Only then 
coud the states submit the state plans required 
by -everal titles of the act, plans which need to be 
approved by the commissioner before individual 
prosects can be authorized. 

Of the several titles in ESEA, Title II— 
autaorizing $100 million in this fiscal year of 
unmatched federal funds for the acquisition of 
scheol library resources, textbooks, and other 
instructional materials—is of course of greatest 
interest to school libraries, both public and 
private, although library materials are also eli- 
gibe for purchase under Titles I and III, deal- 
ing respectively with education of children of 
low income families and supplementary educa- 
tional centers and services. In the Title III pro- 
gram, public libraries will also be participating 
in oint projects, although projects can only be 
submitted by public schools. State plans are 
required under both Titles I and II, but they are 
pemaps especially important for Title II þe- 
cause the law requires, and the regulations will 
spel this out, that the state establish in these 
plans priorities of various kinds. In other words, 
the federal funds cannot be distributed solely on 
a per capita basis to public and private schools 
but must be governed by the relative need for 
suca resources and materials and by the edu- 
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cational priorities set forth by the state depart- 
ments of education in the individual state plans. 

One of the important determinations must be 
establishing the proportion of the funds to be 
assigned to the three major types of materials 
which can be purchased with federal funds— 
school library resources, textbooks, amd other 
instructional materials. (The act defines both 
school library resources and other instructional 
materials to include both printed and published 
materials and audio-visual materials.) For ex- 
ample, it is known that the department of edu- 
cation of one of the large eastern states has 
been considering the following allocation for 
its state plan, to be imposed as a requirement 
on all the public and private elementary and 
secondary schools in that state: not less than 
50 per cent of the federal funds to be expended 
for printed library materials and not more than 
25 per cent of the funds for each of the cate- 
gories of textbooks and audio-visual materials. 

These proportions will, of course, vary from 
state to state, but the important facts are that 
these state plans will determine the essential 
nature of the program and that these plans are 
going to be drafted and submitted within a few 
weeks after the federal Title II regulations have 
been issued, probably in mid- or late September. 
Those interested in school libraries will thus 
need to concentrate their attention at this cru- 
cial early stage on the formulation of these 
plans by the state departments of education. 
Some states, of course, were already rather far 
along in the preparation of tentative plans by 
Labor Day, using as a guide a draft of the 
federal regulations which was distributed to the 
chief state school officers in early July. 

The situation with respect to state plans for 
Title I of ESEA is similar, but perhaps not so 
critical, with more leeway being given for the 
incorporation of library components im subse- 
quent local projects for the benefit of students 
from low income families. Title I—supple- 
mentary educational centers and serviees—does 
not require state plans. Projects will go simul- 
taneously from the locality to the state depart- 
ments of education and to the Office af Educa- 
tion for approval, with the cost to be charged 
against the state quotas. The state departments 
of education may comment on projects, but 
their approval is not required. 

In planning to take advantage of the new 
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ESEA, Title III of NDEA should not be over- 
looked. With the new subjects of English, read- 
ing, history, civics, and geography added by the 
1964 amendments to the previous subjects of 
science, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages, Title HI should become a major re- 
source for the acquisition of materials in li- 
braries in support of improving elementary and 
secondary instructional programs in public 
schools. Schools may also purchase equipment, 
do minor remodelling, and request state con- 
sultative services in these critical subjects under 


Title III of NDEA. 


Il. The Higher Education Act 


September 13 


Passage of the Higher Education Bill by the 
House and Senate (see this month’s Washington 
Report) leaves as the final step before enact- 
ment adjustment of the differences between the 
two bills. A Senate-House conference committee 
is expected to meet this week to resolve the 
differences. 

There are minor differences in all titles of 
the two bills. Most important, the Senate ver- 
sion authorizes two new programs in which li- 
brarians may participate: a national teacher 
corps to strengthen elementary and secondary 
schools in poverty-stricken areas (Title V) and 
financial assistance in acquisition of educational 
media materials and training for their use 
(Title VI). 

In Title II—the library title—the Senate in- 
serted a matching requirement and a mainte- 
nance-of-effort requirement in the provision for 
special purpose grants for college library ma- 
terials. A more important difference is that the 
House considered that the library training and 
research program, Part B of Title II, duplicated 
the National Defense Education Act and re- 
pealed the authorization of library personnel 
to participate in advanced study institutes for 
elementary and secondary school personnel un- 
der Title XI of NDEA. The Senate retained 
the authorization. A third difference is that the 
House authorized funds for Title II for fiscal 
1966 only; the Senate stipulated amounts for 
each of the five years the bill will remain in 
effect. 

The Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priations Bill (see Washington Report) was 
signed by the President August 31. The Supple- 
mental Bill is now in conference. However, both 
bodies have approved $100 million for school 


library resources and textbooks, Title II of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 





A Third Building for the Library of Congress 


September 13 


At long last it appears that a third desperately 
needed building for the Library of Congress 
will be authorized. On August 30 the Senate 
passed S.J.Res.69, the Senate version of a 
bill to provide the Library of Congress with an 
additional building which will serve also as a 
memorial to James Madison. 

Immediately after hearings on September 8. 
the House Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds reported favorably to the full com- 
mittee H.J.Res.642, the House version of the 
authorization. On September 9 the full commit- 
tee approved the subcommittee recommendations 
and ordered the bill favorably reported to the 
House. The House Rules Committee met the 
same day and granted an open rule on the 
resolution with one hour of debate. 

The bill authorizes the construction of a 
third LC building, to be named the Library of 
Congress James Madison Memorial Building, 
on Square 732, the cleared plot of land just 
south of the Library’s main building and east of 
the Cannon House Office Building. The con- 
struction would be supervised by the architect 
of the capitol under the direction of the House 
Building Commission, the Senate Building Com- 
mission, the Joint Committee on the Library, 
and a committee designated by the American 
Institute of Architects. The House bill provides 
for an authorization of $75 million for the plan- 
ning and construction of the building. 

There was no opposition to a building for 
LC, but Representative Wright Patman (D., 
Tex.) felt that Square 732 should be reserved 
for another House office building, and Repre- 
sentative John S. Monagan (D., Conn.) ex- 
pressed the hope that the land might be used for 
a park. Speaker of the House John McCormack 
(D., Mass.), however, sent a letter which was 
read at the hearings stating that a majority of 
the House Building Commission, which controls 
Square 732, had voted in favor of having the 
LC Madison Building there. 

If H.J.Res.642 passes the House of Repre- 
sentatives, a conference committee to iron out 
the differences between the two bills will be 
necessary. It is hoped that final action will take 
place during this session of Congress—Adoreen 
McCormick. 
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At last. 
A quality 





icrofilm Reader — 


for only $100. 


We've been in a ridiculous position for 
years. 

Many librarians are eager to build a 
microfilm collection. And we're the largest 
supplier of microfilm copies of everything 
from doctoral dissertations to rare out-of- 
print books. 

Up until now, many librarians could not 
begin building a microfilm collection sim- 
ply because they could not afford a good 
microfilm reader, costing $400 or $500. 

For years we have been looking for a 
manufacturer who would produce a high- 
quality microfilm reader at an economical 
price. 

At last, we’ve found someone, 

This machine not only matches the fea- 
tures of the expensive models, it has a few 
new ones of its own. 

Ws smali--only 1' deep by 1’ wide and 
only 2° high, 

Ws light — weighs only 13 pounds. 

It rans cool -- operates at 140° without a 
fan. 

It can be used in a brightly lit room —ad- 
justs to any lighting condition. 

It’s easy to use—comes with microfilm 
roll holder and a single control knob. 

It reproduces a clear image—the screen 
is coated so there are no hot spots. 


It’s versatile--it accepts 35mm and 





16mm roll film. An optional microfiche at- 
tachment makes it possible to view fiche, 
jackets and aperture cards. 


Now you'll be able to greet us with a big 


smile the next time we contact you about 
starting your microfilm library. 


University Microfilms, inc. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


Clip coupon to order Microfilm Reader 
or to get more information. 
a m aa aa a e mas an e oe, 


Please send me Microfilm 


Reader (s). 
© My check is enclosed. 0 Bill me. 
C] Please send more information. 





Send to: University Microfilms, Inc. 
313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Which major adult 
encyclopedia is used most 
in secondary schools? 






6 out of 10 
secondary school librarians 
say Collier’s. 
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The recent national survey among secondary school librarians 
provides a significant, up-to-date look at encyclopedia usage. 


674 librarians responded. 59% said that of the three major adult 
encyclopedias, Collier's was used most. A percentage greater 
than for Encyclopedias A and B combined. 











The survey was objective and scientific. It was conducted by the 
Bennett-Chaikin Company, a leading research firm. No librarian knew the 
identity of the research sponsor. And the results were certified 
as representing an accurate cross section of secondary school librarians, 


W hy is Collier’s the most used? Other questions in the survey helped 
supply the answer. Most of the librarians said: 

Collier’s was easiest to read and understand. 

Collier’s had the most interesting, 


stimulating style of writing. 


Collier’s had the best maps 
and illustrations, 


Collier’s was the best organized 
for practical information. 


Collier's had the most useful index volume. 


We believe, of course, that a library should have several encyclopedias. 
Nevertheless, a final, hypothetical question was asked: Which 
of the three major adult encyclopedias would librarians choose 
if they could have only one on their shelves? 


Again, most of the librarians said Collier’s. 


And again, the percentage was greater than for Encyclopedias 
A and B combined. 


Collier-Macmillan Library Service 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 10011 
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Historical Statistics 


of Canada 
M. C. URQUHART, Egitor, K. A. H. BUCKLEY, Assistant Editor 


The primary object of this book is to present, in one place, a wide range 
of statistical time series, along with material describing the series, covering 
where possible the period from 1867 to 1960. 

These data are of value to persons doing analytical work in the social 
sciences and to all who are interested in the quantitative aspects of the 
economic, social and political history of Canada. 

688 pp. (9 x 11%) $15.00 


New Cambridge History Volumes: 


THE CAMBRIDGE ECONOMIC 
HISTORY OF EUROPE 
Volume VI The Industrial Revolutions and After Edited 


by H, J. HABAKKUK & M. M. POSTAN 2-part 
set, $19.50 


THE NEW CAMBRIDGE 
MODERN HISTORY 


Volume Vili The American and French Revolutions, 
1763-93 Edited by A. GOODWIN $9.50 
Volume 1X War and Peace in an Age of Upheaval, 


1793-1830 Edited by C. W. CRAWLEY $9.50 


THE CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Volume IV The Byzantine Empire (2nd Edition) 
Part | Byzantium and its Neighbours Edited by 
J, M. HUSSEY Part 1, $25.00 












Ow new kibmwy Senee Depatment 
6 at ow Hiposal. Plase dup 
us a mte Y you haw any questions, 
prblins or comments, We nit 


he happy To hear from you. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 Fast 57ih Street, New York, N. Y. 10022 
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by Ervin J. Gaines 


CHURCH, STATE, AND FREEDOM TO READ 


We have grown accustomed to regard the censor 
simply as the negator of the thoughts of others. 
But the censor acts the way he does because he 
is inspired by a moral faith which springs from 
a rectitude which has its positive aspect. The 
censor wants to get somewhere, and in his haste 
he feels an obligation to slay his enemies, even 
if it be with the jawbone of an ass. The censor 
feels twice blessed if in climbing the stairway to 
heaven he can still direct a couple of well-placed 
kicks at Satan during the ascent. 

Blows against sin are exhilarating enough in 
some contexts, but, in the uncertain light that 
illuminates the social battlefield, it is often 
difficult to distinguish the good guys from the 
bad guys. Zola was a terrible specter to the re- 
spectable figures of his age but withal a pas- 
sionate humanitarian forcing his reluctant coun- 
trymen to look into the cesspools they were con- 
demning people to live in. Was he a friend or 
foe of ultimate human decency? 

Librarians, especially those in tax-supported 
institutions, play an ambiguous role. They see 
themselves as the bearers of the chalice of the 
wine of culture that must be safely brought 
through the tumultuous war. The public that sup- 
ports libraries is likely to see librarians as water 
boys bringing refreshments to the thirsty troops 
who are fighting the real battles and who want 
their water uncontaminated by any impurities 
which give the soldiers dysentery. 

Belleville, Ulinois, is now engaged in one of 
those cautionery skirmishes from which we can 
all learn, and for once the issue is not sex. This 
time, that splendid old pockmarked battlefield, 
church-state relationships, is being fought over, 
with Catholics in defensive array and Protes- 
tants assaulting them with that splendid vigor 
we have grown accustomed to over the last 400 
years, 

Belleville is a suburb in the St. Louis metro- 
politan complex with about 35,000 people, 40 
per cent of whom are designated Roman Catho- 
lic, including the librarian, Robert B. Kirchgra- 
ber, who has been at his post since July 1964. 


He, along with the library board, finds himself 
now the object of a twe-pronged attack, one 
thrust of which charges unconstitutional use of 
public funds to pay his expenses to meetings of 
the Catholic Library Association, and the other 
which condemns him for censorship in violation 
of the Library Bill of Rights. 

By his own admission, Kirchgraber has refused 
to place in the collection Church and State, a 
periodical which comes to the library as an um 
solicited gift subscription. Kirchgraber believes 
that Church and State, the official organ of Prot 
estants and Other Americans United for Separa- 
tion of Church and State (PFOAU), is disqualified 
from the public library because it is not @ 
“sound factual authority.” His defense, there- 
fore, is taken from the same Bill of Rights he is 
accused of disregarding. 

When POAU realized that its publication was 
being dropped into the wastebasket, it appealed 
to the library board. In a erowded public meet: 
ing in July, Eugene Seubert, a resident of nearby 
Lebanon and an associate dean at Washington 
University in St. Louis, read a statement alleg 
ing the offenses cited above. As a result of the 
publicity which followed, not only in the local 
press, but also in Chicago and St. Louis, 
Kirchgraber received reproachful letters from 
POAU headquarters as well as more typical crank 
responses from POAU members, The library 
board agreed to look into the matter and ap 
pointed a committee for the purpose. The final 
resolution is not known at the time of this writing. 

The perplexities of the Belleville case certain. 
ly will not be resolved whether Church and 
State is finally admitted to the sanctity of the 
collections or whether it remains a pariah. The 
point is that the case illustrates in a very telling 
way the ambiguity of the rele of the library. If 
Kirchgraber capitulates, or is forced to by his 
board, then of course every group from the 
John Birch Society to the WCTU will achieve 
the right to insist that its own brand of thought 
has the identical rights and prerogatives, and the 
librarian will not be able to say them nay. On 
the other hand, a librarian who appears to his 
community to be arrogant or high-handed will 
inevitably have difficulty in extricating himself 
from the social consequences of his decision, 
This is not a comfortable spot to be on, and the 
expedient wisdom of the game is to avoid get- 
ting there in the first place. 

A public library is a community resource, and 
the librarian is a clear lens through which the 
light of controversy should pass with a minimum 
of refraction or distortion. If he tries to make 
his collections in part at least a microcosm of 
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10,000 LIBRARIANS 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want—and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 





the struggling and contentious society in which 
the library operates, he ought to be able to out- 
wit the cranky and often irrational criticism that 
is routine in the work. The librarian’s skill in 
book selection may really be a question of diplo- 
macy rather than the application of absolute 
rules. It would indeed be presumptuous to even 
attempt to judge the merits of the Belleville dis- 
pute since it appears to be a surface symptom of 
a deeper malaise in the community. The library 
has no mandate to solve all the social ills-—per- 
haps not to solve any of them—but neither 
should it be the scapegoat for community frus- 
trations. Making these distinctions is a nice art 
and gives public librarianship the fine edge of 
excitement which makes the calling attractive. 
Let us give the last word to Barry Ulanov, 
whose new book, The Two Worlds of American 
Art, briefly touches on censorship and then dis- 
cards it as an unsuitable means of determining 
values: “Moral values develop in mysterious 
ways, even in works designed with a clear and 
open moral purpose. For Christian writers, the 
central value is charity, and charity is not incul- 
cated by any merely human agency.” eee 
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Keep your “Espasa” up to date with the new 
SUPLEMENTO ANUAL 1959-60 


DE LA 


ENCICLOPEDIA UNIVERSAL ILUSTRADA 
EUROPEO-AMERICANA 


Madrid 1964 


ne OR EIE 
ke 










£. 
Ner mut 
Nationa soot’ 


1914 pp. 
$14.00 
Complete set of the “Espasa” 


1 lea. 


94v. 14 lea. $810.00 


Stechert-Halner, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


LONDON / PARIS / STUTTGART / BOGOTA 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3, N. Y. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF A practical guide for the trained but inexperienced 


THE SMALL administrator of a small public library. Discusses in 
PUBLIC LIBRARY detail such administrative concerns as: community 


relations, budget preparation, personnel, service: 
practices, and book selection. Some of the practical 
problems considered are justifying the library 
budget, methods of library cooperation, and how to. 
combat censorship. By identifying some of the man- 

agerial decisions that must be made; emphasizing | 
principles rather than specife practices; and en- 
couraging long-range planning, development of def- 
inite objectives, and priority-setting, realistic guide. 
lines and background are provided, Bibliographies 













and index. ; 
Dorothy Sinclair $5.00 i 
FREEDOM A report of the proceedings, originally published in es 
the June ALA Bulletin, of the January Conference = 
OEINGU EY ‘on Intellectual Freedom held in Washington, DG > 
Supporting the Among the papers presented are: Censorship and — 
Library Bill of Rights ‘Obscenity by Dan Lacy, Managing Director, Ameri: 


can Book Publishers Council; and Defending t 
‘Freedom to Read in the Courts, by Edward de Gray 
‘Attorney. Other papers concern the freedom to read 
‘as it relates to race, religion, and politics; censo: 
ship in the schools; and the effect of reading on 
adolescents. Representatives of the National Educa. o0 
tion Association, National Council of Teachers of : 
English, and other organizations present their views ©. 

on censorship in a panel discussion. Recommenda: 

tions of the conference and the Library Bill of uo 
Rights are appended. Be 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, ALA. $1.50 












THE LIBRARY Reports the proceedings of the two-day 1964 Library | 
ENVIRONMENT Equipment Institute held in St. Louis. In papers and 
panel discussions, librarians, designers, and experts 
Aspects of from commercial firms consider five major aspects. 
Interior Planning of library interiors: informal furnishings, lighting, = 


listening facilities, flooring, and transport of peo 
ple and books. Highlights include an authoritative — 
explanation of standards of illumination, a compre 
hensive discussion of the movement of books and 

people mechanically, and discussions of carpeting: 
versus resilient flooring. Hlustrations, charts and 

tables, 

Frazer G. Poole, editor. $2.00 
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GARRARD 


Is Riding High 
with 33 new 
Series for Fall 


CHILDREN will lead the parade to these fascinating new books 
that do challenge the reading skills of primary graders and 
are just right for the average middle graders. 


LIBRARIANS will wave the banners to show their appreciation 
for these imaginatively written and beautifully illustrated books. 
Each new title brings the young reader drama and action, yet 
accurate factual information about subjects of special interest 
for each age group. 


TALL TALES =4s:0 on american FOLKLORE 


BY ELIZABETH AND CARL. CARMER 


Captain Abner and Henry Q. 
Tony Beaver, Griddle Skater 
Mike Fink and the Big Turkey Shoot 


BOOKS FOR SCOUTS 


Juliette Low: Girl Scout Founder By Ruby Radford 
The Girl Scout Story By Adele deLeeuw 


WONDER OF WONDERS: MAN 


BY ANNE TERRY WHITE AND GERALD S. LIETZ, M.D. 
Secrets of the Heart and Blood 
Windows on the World 


Write for our new catalogs describing 3 new series, 18 new books! 
GARRARD PUBLISHING COMPANY J crameaien, runos 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


HIGHER EDUCATION BILL GRANTED RULE 


The House Rules Committee considered the 
Higher Education Bill (H.R.9567) on August 17 
and granted a rule permitting two hours of de- 
bate which were open to amendments. It is ex- 
pected that House floor action will come the 
week of August 23. Judging from the tenor of 
congressional response to letters from constitu- 
ents, enthusiastic, bipartisan support for Title IT 
library provisions practically assures its speedy 
approval; but reactions to Title IV (opportunity 
grants and loans) threaten to raise a hurdle. Fa- 
vorable action on the entire bill, however, is an- 
ticipated, 

Appreciation of the role of libraries and their 
problems was well stated when the revised and 
expanded version of the bill was reported out by 
the House Education and Labor Committee on 
July 14 (CH. Rept.621) : 


Whatever level of quality the Nation’s institutions of 
higher learning aspire to, will be vitally affected by 
the character of their libraries... 

Additional pressures for librarians continue to 
mount as the population grows and the need for 
library services continues to expand. Without an 
adequate corps of trained personnel, the Nation’s 
libraries and information centers which serve the 
educational, scientific, and intellectual communities, 
cannot select, acquire, classify, retrieve, and dissemi- 
nate the vast amount of information now available 
in books, journals, monographs, studies, and periodi- 
cals... 


And the minority report added this comment: 


Title H would authorize Federal grants to colleges 
and universities to assist them in improving their 
library resources and in training library personnel 
This is a highly desirable purpose and this title 
should be considered as a logical supplement to the 
College Facilities Act provisions for library construc- 
tion, It does little good to construct a building if 
there is an inadequate supply of volumes for it to 
house or an inadequate professional staff to supervise 
its use, Section 231 of the title is of very great im- 
portance to American scholarship and to all our 


libraries because it makes available funds to tie 
Library of Congress for the acquisition, catalog? 
and interlibrary exchange of library materiak 
throughout the world which are of value to scholar 
ship. We are most pleased with this title. 






The Senate Education Subcommittee is stil) 
working on the companion bill, S.600, in exec 
tive sessions. Since the Senate bill probably will 
vary considerably from the House version, @ 
conference to iron out the differences will be re 
quired after the Senate votes on its bill. Neverthe. 
less, a Higher Education Act in this session new 
seems likely. 

{The Higher Education Bill passed the House om 
August 26 as a bipartisan measure by a vote ot 
367 to 22. The companion bill passed the Senat 
79 to 3 on September 2. There are a number of 
differences between the two bills, most impor 
tant of which is provision in the Senate bill for 
a national teacher corps to strengthen elementary 
and secondary schools in poverty-stricken areas 
As indicated above, a Senate and House conf 
ence group must now iron out the differences be 
tween the two bills. See also page 778---En.) 

















HEW APPROPRIATIONS 

By a voice vote August 5, the Senate passed 
its version of the Health, Education, and Wel 
fare Appropriations Bill (1.R.7765), including 
$55 million for the Library Services and Cor- 
struction Act, the same amount passed by the 
House on May 4. 

When the Senate Appropriations Committee 

reported out H.R.7765 (S.Rept.537), no refer- 
ence was made to ALA’s request for an addi- 
tional $20 million for LSCA for fiscal year 1966, 
The pertinent section simply states: 
The amount allowed will provide $25 million in grants 
for library services, and $30 million in grants for Ji- 
brary construction, the same distribution of funds as 
in 1965, 

Services will be extended to approximately 2 
million additional people in 1966, as well as improv- 
ing library service for about 29 million people pres- 
ently receiving inadequate service. Approximately 
150 building projects will be under construction in 
1966, the same number as in 1965. 


Since the House and Senate both accepted the 
amount recommended by the administration, $55 
million is assured for LSCA for the fiscal year 
which began July 1. This was not a conference 
item, 

The House-Senate Conference Committee 
made its report on August 12 and both House 
and Senate have now approved the report 
(H.Rept.791), clearing the revised HEW Ap- 
propriations Bill for the President. 
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Better 
lock 
next 
time 


(and make it a Detex Exit Control Lock) 


Filferage control isn't a matter of luck—just 
careful planning. You'll help prevent ‘‘book- 
napping’ by controlling use of emergency 
exits with U.L. listed Detex Exit Control Locks. 

Doors remain ‘‘open'’ for emergency 
panic use, as required by law. But use by 
tnieves, pilferers, and prowlers is controlled. 

Find your nearest distributor in the Yel- 
lbw Pages under “Locks, Manufacturers,” or, 
write today for literature from: DETEx 






DETEX Corporation 
Dept. B-10 53 Park Place 


New York, N. Y. | 10007 
Tel. (212) 732-6450 












Program funds negotiated in conference, 
which are of concern to librarians, were finally 
authorized in the following amounts: higher 
education facilities, $632,700,000; National Li- 
brary of Medicine, $5,510,000; juvenile delin- 
quency and youth offenses, $6,750,000; educa- 
tional TV, $8,826,000. 

Other funds besides those for LSCA, which 
were approved in identical amounts by both 
bodies and therefore not a conference issue, are: 
National Defense Education Act, $412.508,000; 
Manpower Development and Training Act, 
$273,500,000. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal 1966 appropriations for the legislative 
branch were officially approved July 27 when 
President Johnson signed into effect Public Law 
89-90. 

It makes available: $25,905,700 for the Li- 
brary of Congress; $1,694,000 in U.S.-owned 
foreign currencies and $150,000 in dollars to 
continue the P.L.480 book acquisition program 
in India, Pakistan, the United Arab Republic, 
Indonesia, Israel, and Burma (increases requested 
to extend the program to Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
Brazil were disallowed) ; and $5,829,000 for the 
Office of the Superintendent of Documents, includ- 
ing the depository library program. 


COPYRIGHT 


Senate hearings on the copyright revision bill 
(S.1006), originally set for the first week in Au- 
gust, were rescheduled. ALA witness Charles 


| Gosnell, chairman of the Committee on Copy- 


right Issues, has been invited to present testimo- 
ny on August 18 before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Patents, Trade-Marks, and Copyrights, 
Senator John McClellan (D., Ark.), chairman. 
Meanwhile, House hearings continue to be held 
by Judiciary Subcommittee No. 3. 


INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY PROGRAM 


Senator William Fulbright (D., Ark.), chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
on July 8 introduced an administration bill 
which would revise the basic legal authority 
under which the USIA encourages and aids the 
commercial distribution of selected American 
educational publications abroad (S.2256). It 
would set up an Informational Media Guaranty 
Fund with an authorization of $10 million, to be 
replaced if any losses occur, and it would cancel 
outstanding debts and interest now charged 
against the IMG. In effect, IMG would be given 
a fresh start. 
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MORE SCHOOL LIBRARY LEGISLATION 
IN. THE OFFING 

A group of related bills—H.R.7309 and 
H:R.9928 (Perkins) and H.R.9627 (Brademas}—~ 
-are currently under consideration by the House 
General Subcommittee on Education to provide 
fellowships for graduate study for elementary 
and secondary school teachers and those who 
train; guide, or supervise such teachers. Library 
science is specifically designated as one of the 
ancillary fields for which fellowship awards may 
be made. 

Part B of H.R.9928, the administration-backed 

bll, also includes provisions to establish a Na- 
tional Teacher Corps to increase educational 
opportunities for needy children from low-in- 
come families, 
Also undergoing hearings by the same sub- 
“oeotmmittee is H.R.9948, proposing the Elemen- 
“tary and Secondary School Construction Act of 
1965. This measure would amend P.L.815 (aid 
to federally impacted areas) to provide for 
financial assistance to public elementary and 
secondary schools in areas heavily populated by 
needy families. It would help to construct, re- 
construct, renovate, and improve educational fa- 
~eilities (including school libraries) to serve de- 
prived children more effectively. 

ALA will file testimony on both the legislation 
for fellowships and on the bill for school con- 
struction. 


-From the Library of Congress 


by Elizabeth Hamer 
and Adoreen McCormick 


NATIONAL REGISTER OF MICROFORM 
MASTERS TO BE ISSUED 

The ALA Subcommittee on the National 
Union Catalog, the Association of Research Li- 
braries, and the Library of Congress in anticipa- 
tion of the fall publication of the first issue of 
the National Register of Micreform Masters have 
issued a joint statement outlining the purposes 
of the. publication. 

The Register is to provide a complete listing 
of microform masters from which libraries may 
acquire prints when needed and thus avoid the 
unnecessary expense of making another master. 
In addition, it is to help libraries identify those 
microform masters that meet the requirements 
for the preservation of our intellectual heritage. 

Two types of microform masters will be listed 
in the Register. They are 1) master microforms 
“which are used only to make copies and those 
from whieh single copies are available at any 
time and for a reasonable price; and 2) master 


E 
BEACON PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 02108 
THE DIGNITY OF YOUTH AND OTHER 
ATAVISMS 


by Edgar Z., Friedenberg $6.95 


VOICES IN THE CLASSROOM: 
Public Schools and Public Attitudes 


by Peter Schrag $5.95 


THE OPINIONMAKERS 


by William L. Rivers $4.95 


A CRITIQUE OF PURE TOLERANCE 


by 
Robert Paul Wolff, Barrington Moore, Jr., 
and Herbert Marcuse $2.48 


CATHEDRALS OF FRANCE 


hy Auguste Rodin; translated from the 
French by Elisabeth Chase Geissbuhler:. 
illustrated with 40 Rodin drawings in 
calor. $17.50 Cpre-Christmas $15.00) 


WITH HALO ATILT 


by Madeline C. Dixon 


THE DIARY OF A WIDOW 


by Frances Beck 


THE DYNAMICS OF EMANCIPATION: 
The Jew in the Modern Age 


edited and introduced by 
Nahum C. Glatzer $6.00 
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preservation microform that, in addition to 
being a master microform, is housed in a tem- 
peratare controlled, fireproof space and owned 
by a cesponsible, nonprofit institution. 

Boch types of masters must meet the 
specications of the American Standards Associ 
ation in regard to film stock and permanence 
and should, if possible, meet the requirements 
for completeness, collation, image placement, 
reduction ratio, target, etc, as outlined in 
Specifications for Library of Congress Microfilm- 
ing «Library of Congress, 1964). 

The Register will include foreign and domes- 
tic books, pamphlets, serials, newspapers, and 
foreign doctoral dissertations. It will not include 
techrical reports, typescript translations, foreign 
or domestic archival manuscript collections, or 
U.S. doctoral dissertations or master’s theses. 

Titles reported will be identified in the pub- 
lished Register in the following ways: 

1. Titles for which an LC catalog card is 
available will be arranged numerically under LC 
card number followed by the author’s surname 
and initials with brief title. 

2. Titles for which a National Union Catalog 
carg number has been assigned will be arranged 
numerically under this number with other iden- 
tification as indicated above. (NUC card num- 
bers first appeared in the published 1962 Quin- 
quecnial National Union Catalog and thereafter.) 

3. Titles for which no LC card number or 
NUC casd number is available will be listed in a 
separate section in alphabetical sequence by 
main eniry with sufficient information for iden- 
tification purposes. 

4. The location of the master will be indicated 
by the Union Catalog symbol for the repository in- 
stitwtion or organization. 

5. Following the symbol for the location will 
be a symbol indicating the form of the master, 
as follows: m, microfilm negative; m (p), 
microfilm positive; mf, microfiche negative; mf 
(pi microfiche positive. For the purposes of this 
regter, a microfiche master is one that pro- 
duces a sheet copy as contrasted with a roll film 
copy; it therefore includes masters capable of 
preducing either opaque copies (microcard, 
microprint, or similar) or transparencies (micro- 
fiche) of any size. Normally, either form can be 
preduced from the same master. 

6. That the master is a master preservation 
negative will be indicated by an asterisk follow- 
ing the symbol for the form (e.g, m* microfilm, 
master preservation negative). 

i is emphasized that this register is conmo 
ceraed only with master microforms, that is, only 
with these that may not be used by a reader and 
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are retained solely fer the purpose of making 
other copies. Usually these masters will be nega- 
tives, but it is recognized that under unusual cir- 
cumstances a positive may serve as the master 
microform (for example, if the original material > 
and the negative are not in the United States). 
Microform copies for use by readers, whether neg- 
ative or positive, should continue to be reported 
to the National Union Catalog. 

Forms for uniform reporting are available 
upon request to the National Register of Micro- 
form Masters, Union Catalog Division, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. oee 





Library 


Machine 


PRINTS Low 


CATALOG CARDS * cost 


Hundreds of Libraries—-big and small~-now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and ostcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stenciliprinter 
especially designed for Library requirements.Buy di- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direst price. 
CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept.1 10,Chicago40 


AT 


INVITES ELEMENTARY, HIGH SCHOOL 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TO 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGS 
5,000 PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, 
LIBRARIAN RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR 
GRADES K THROUGH 12. LOW COST — 
SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
FULLY PROCESSED TITLES READY POR 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE 
ARE MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


Please Write to: 


Aleseo 21 Harristown Road 


Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel: 201-652-4333 
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VENTURE BOOKS 


New Books for young readers 


By Ford Madox Ford » Hius- 
trated by Grambs Miller * The 
noted British author, Ford Madox 
Ford, wrote several books of fairy 
tales of which this is one of the 
most delightful. This beguiling 
fantasy tells the story of young 
queen Eldrida who had grown 
tired of being a mere figurehead 
ruler and escapes to adventure 
with the help of her only true 
friend, a wise old bat. How EL 
drida’s flights carry her to an un- 
derstanding of her real purpose in 
life makes for an intriguing tale 
of magic and fun; even the bat 
comes into his own, Ages 7-9, 96 
pp. O14" w”. lus. Sept. 15, 
83.50. Library edition, net $3.29 











OK 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By Ursula Valentin + Translated 
Mlisabeth Roget » Lilustrated 














by Josef Wilkon » From Germany 
comes this charmer in four colors 
and black and white. About a 
strange little man whose job was 
to look after the welfare of the 
birds in the woods. When Herr 
Minkepatt grew too old to work, 
he played their songs on his piano, 
and the birds all came Hocking to 
his room for a grand concert to- 


gether. Then one day, when cold 
weather was approaching, they 


came to stay for the winter. Josef 
Wilkon, the artist, 
Medal for his illustrations at the 
1959 International Book Fair in 
Leipzig and, in 1962, second prize 
at the Exhibition of Polish illus- 
trators for the previous fifteen 
years, Ages 4-7. 24 pp. 9” x 10%”. 
lus. Sept. 15, $3.25. Library 


won the Gold 


edition, net $3.09 





, ‘A T he 
Turtle Nel 


By Shirley Gudmundson « Il- 
lustrated by Symeon Shimin * 
This stunningly illustrated story 
of a litte 
up ina fishing village on an island 
in the Caribbean is based on ac 








bey and girl growing 


tual events in the life of the au- 
thor, Mrs. Gudmundson lived and 
taught in remote areas of the Vir 
gin Islands. and brought up her 
two sons there ~ boys very much 
like Ebbie, 
The Turtle Net captures, in an 
the of the 
fisher-folk — their boatbuilding, 


her ten-year-old hero, 


exciting story. lives 
seining, turtle-catching, and rais- 
ing goats and crops; their knowl- 


edge of sea and weather; their 









published by 
George Braziiler 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16 


close family ties and ways of work- 
ing together. Mrs, Gudmundson is 
a real “find” when it comes te 
telling about real life adventures 
in fictional form. Ages 8-12, 96 pp. 
644" x BY". Haus. Oct. 15, $8.50. 
Library edition, net $3.29 


With Dersu 


the Hunter 


By Vladimir Arsenyev « 
Adapted by Anne Terry White « 
We agree with Anne Terry White, 
who adapted this thrilling true 
story for young readers: it is one 
of the most stirring adventure 
stories of modern times. Dersa, 
the great hunter and trapper, be 
longs in the same class as Cooper's 
immortal Pathfinder. The author 
was a famous explorer of the Far 
Kast, the first to chart the wild 
luiga, as the mighty spruce forest 
of remote Siberia was called, On 
more than one occasion Dersu 
saved Arsenyev's life when he ene 








terrible Siberian 
blood-thirsty pan- 
ther, when he lest his way in the 
trackless forests, and almost froze 


the 
tiger and the 


countered 


to death in a raging blizzard, and 


might have drowned in a flash 





flood. marvellous boek! Ages 
8-12, 224 pp. WA . Hius. 


Oct. 15, $3.50. Library edition, 
net $3.29 
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if you're reading an 
encyclopedia, it’s... 


MARS y 


This stctue of the Roman 
god of war was copied 
from 4h Century B.C. 
statue :f Ares, his Greek 
counterpart. 


MARSALA 


Sweet. dessert wine which 
takes its name from the Sicil- 
ian seaport that trades in it. 


a 


P aN 
(( a 
ne 2 


MARSCHALL von 
BIEBERSTEIN, BARON 
ADOLE von 


Germen diplomat, prime 
promoter of the Berlin- 
Baghdad Railway. 





as someching gone wrong with alphabetic 
rangement? 

Not at all. It is the most sensible way to 
ganize a reference work for finding facts fast. 
But suppose you wish to deliver more than a 
w facts. Suppose you wish to impart an educa- 
onal experience. Then you should try the 
oer TIC ARRANGEMENT of Our Wonder- 
l World. 

Our Wonderjul World is an 18-volume general 
ference st which you can use from Grade Six 
rough high school. Each volume contains groups 
articles «onnected by a general theme. The stu- 
nt does not have to skip from volume to volume 
get from Mars to Venus. He turns the page. 
All the articles dealing with Astronomy, how- 
er, are net in a single volume. Instead, they are 
ranged in thematic groups and divided among 
of the 18 volumes. Thus, many students can 
rk on the same project at the same time... 
ing a single set of Our Wonderful World. 


after Mars? 


a 


if you’re reading Our 
Wonderful World, it’s... 


Adonis O 


Hermes O 
Icarus €) 


THE LITTLE PLANETS 


Sizes of asteroids com- 
pared to Manhattan Is- 
land. Eros is known to be 
irregular though exact 
shape is uncertaim. 


Amor 


EVENING AND 
MORNING STARS 


The planet Venus goes 
through phases like 
our moon. It appears 
as a bright star in the 
evening or morning, 
butnever all nightlong. 


GALILEO LOOKS AT 
SATURN 


Galileo’s sketches of Sat- 
urn and its shifting rings, 
which his primitive tele- 
scope made appear to be a 
““triple planet.’’ 


As for alphabetic arrangement, Owr Wonderf 
World’s 246-page index adheres to it slavishl 
You can refer a student to it, confident that F 
will come back with the facts—end with a 
educational experience. 
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University Libraries 


in Developing Countries 


by Lester E. Asheim, Director, ALA International Relations Office 


The title “University Libraries in Developing 
Countries” obviously implies broad generali- 
zations. | realize that there is always the dan- 
ger in generalization that injustice may be 
done to certain particulars and to some indi- 
viduals. Still, if one is ever to be able to say 
anything at all on a broad subject, he must 
recognize that he cannot always say every- 
thing. In full recognition of the diversity rep- 
resented by the libraries in the developing 
countries, I am here deliberately going to em- 
phasize some frequently encountered simi- 
larities. 

One of the first dangers of generalization is 
that it leads one to seek parallels, to try to 
find likeness as a means of establishing cate- 
gories. This is useful in classification, but it 
often minimizes differences that are impor- 
tant. In the present case, the first reaction of 
the American librarian is to note that the 
complaints one hears from librarians around 
the world sound exactly like our complaints. 
The most pressing problems are repeatedly 
identified as inadequate financial support, not 
enough books, not enough trained personnel, 
and the low salaries and low prestige of li- 
brarians. But in the developing countries 
these problems are so acute compared to our 
own that they become different—not merely 
in degree but in kind. The problems seem to 
be the same because of our generalized termi- 
nology, and this leads us into the serious de- 
lusion that the solutions we have worked out 
for our problems can be carried over to solve 
theirs. We tend to forget that library prob- 
lems reflect conditions and factors quite out- 
side the library’s walls, and that our concepts 
of library service and objectives are shaped 
' by our society and its traditions as much as 
they are by purely professional criteria. The 


evaluation of foreign library services requires 
professional insight, certainly, but it may alse 
require the insight of the cultural anthro- 
pologist and the social scientist as well. With- 
out these, we tend to see things out of their 
context, which means that we do not see them 
whole. 

Let us take, for example, the kinds of re- 
ports that one usually hears from American 
librarians about the university libraries they 
have seen abroad. There are certain standard 
contrasts that leap to the professional eye: the 
inadequacy of the collections by our stan- 
dards, the locked cases of books, the low per 
capita circulation, the absence of reference 
services, the paucity of bibliographical con- 
trols, the inefficient technical operations, the 
fragmentation of collections. Our first reac- 
tion is to roll up our sleeves and start reor- 
ganizing. But it is not as simple as that. 


Some of the problems 


Let us take first the basic matter of the 
book collection and access to it. This is not 
merely a reflection of library philosophy. 
More important is the fact that in most of the 
developing countries little or no indigenous 


© This article was 
read as a paper at a 
meeting of the Uni- 
versity Libraries Sec- 
tion of the Association 
of College and Re- 
search Libraries at 
the Detroit Confer- 
ence. 
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publishing yet exists, which means that books, 
if they are to be had at all, must be purchased 
from abroad. But purchase from abroad 
crestes many problems. There is the problem 
of foreign exchange. There is the problem of 
the bibliographical tools. There is the prob- 
lem of limited financial support, coupled with 
the cost of books priced for a market at a 
much higher standard of income, and the ad- 
ditional costs of handling and of mark-up on 
importations. There is the problem of import 
taxes. There is the problem of delays—in 
learning of new books, in getting delivery, 
and in any kind of follow-up service. There is 
the problem of the conflict between the for- 
eign government’s insistence on delivery be- 
fore payment is approved, and our publishers’ 
insistence on payment in advance. There is 
the problem of language and of the adaptabil- 
ity of foreign books to local needs even if the 
lanzuage is the same. 

There are frequently political problems of 
trade and other relations between one country 
ane the other. And there are, in many 
cowntries, virtually insurmountable problems 
of -ed tape in handling such transactions: the 
need to apply for an import license, not only 
for each order, but in some countries, even 
for each book; the need, if one cannot get an 
import license, to order through a local book- 
seler little concerned with serious bibliogra- 
phical service and not inclined to carry large 
stccks of miscellaneous scholarly works or 
spend much time in placing orders for single 
titles; the need, in many universities, to grant 
bleck orders to the agent who offers the best 
overall discount, but who may disregard 
specific titles within the order and substitute 
remainders and miscellaneous ephemera for 
as much as 15 per cent of it. 

Small wonder that many of the collections 
fail to come up to standard on either quality 
or quantity. And small wonder that time and 
again a surprisingly good selection of mono- 
graphs and serial sets comes suddenly to an 
erd (no imprints or issues later than 1953, let 
us say’, obviously marking the termination of 
a -oundation grant or an AID program which 
provided a short-term opportunity to bypass 
the system. 

‘This outside assistance is about the only 
means some universities have of getting 
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around the system. A solution which might 
quickly occur to us—to let library eoopera- 
tion help fill in some of the gaps that finances 
and local shortages create—again peints up 
the extent to which librarians in the United’ 
States depend upon nonlibrary facilities and 
services to keep them going. One of the char- 
acteristics of an underdeveloped country is 
the uncertainty of its postal service. Another 
is the inadequacy of its telephones. Another is 
the unreliability of its electric power. Until 
these nonlibrary factors are improved, interli- 
brary loan and library cooperation cannot 
really be seen as feasible devices for supple- 
menting the limited resources and facilities of 
the universities’ libraries. 

The problem of getting books at all ex- 
plains not only the inadequacy of some of the 
collections; it also helps to explain the locked 
bookcase. Even in our allegedly open-shelf li- 
braries, we lock up those books that are rare, 
difficult to replace, or likely to be stolen. In a 
country where any book is rare, difficult to 
replace, and likely to be stolen, there are inev- 
itably more locked cases. Add to that the ne- 
cessity constantly to battle insects, dust, and 
other tropical conditions, and there will inevi- 
tably be more locked cases. And where the 
tradition of a library is that of a storehouse 
rather than of a public service (and this 
applies to many of the developed countries as 
well), there will inevitably be move locked 
cases. 

The problems, you see, are interrelated. 
Where books are a rarity and valuable, they 
are presumably more likely to be stolen. 
Where a college student has never before seen 
a library of any kind and does not understand 
what its purpose is, the books are presumably 
more likely to be stolen. Where there is great 
poverty and great contrast between the haves 
and the have-nots. there is more petty crime, 
and books, among other things, are presum- 
ably more likely to be stolen. You do not 
solve the social and economic conditions 
which cause the library’s problems merely by 
introducing open shelves. And even if it 
should prove that the book losses are no 
greater in the developing countries than they 
presently are in the U.S., a library faced by 
such financial and procedural difficulties as ` 
we have here described could not reasonably 
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be expected merely to write off the losses. We 
can do so in the richest country in the world, 
but only up to a certain point; even we are 
beginning to show concern about the magni- 
tude of loss that a library can reasonably sus- 
tain. 

Let us continue the chain of factors. Be- 
cause the economic level is low and books are 
hard to come by and the tradition is that the 
library is there to protect the books, the prin- 
ciple of personal accountability has come into 
being. In many of the developing countries, 
the librarian is held personally responsible for 
every book which is missing when the annual 
mandatory inventory is taken. This is gradu- 
ally beginning to disappear among the univer- 
sities, although it is quite standard in govern- 
ment or public libraries. If your salary were 
one-fifth what it is now, while books cost five 
times as much as they do, and if you were 
forced to pay out of your own pocket for any 
book missing from your library, would you 
be quite so eager to open your shelves—espe- 
cially to a group of students who cannot 
afford to buy books and would not find them 
in a bookstore even if they could afford 
them? 

It is conceivable, I suppose, that even so 
there are those here who are so devoted to the 
concept of freedom of access that they would 
fight the locked case. But in most of the 
countries of which we are speaking, free 
access to the books is not seen as a primary 
value. The preservation of books is the major 
objective of the library, not their dissemina- 
tion, because the collections have been de- 
veloped within a historical tradition quite 
different from our own. 

When I mentioned inadequacy of collec- 
tions, I added the phrase “by our standards,” 
because it must be recognized that many 
universities in Latin America and Asia have 
extremely rich collections of incunabula, 
manuscripts, and other rarities. Many of the 
universities in these countries are older than 
the United States itself, and they contain col- 
lections accumulated over the years that were 
never intended for general use, for one thing, 
and cannot now be matched or replaced, for 

„another. The preservation of treasures is only 
an incidental part of our concept of a univer- 
sity library’s services and may not necessarily 


be a part at all. But since most of our univer- 
sities do not have such treasures or the possi- 
bility of acquiring them, our attitude could, I 
suppose, be seen as one of making a virtue of 
necessity. Still, for this and many other rea- 
sons, our emphasis has been on collection of 
materials for use; and it is difficult for us to 
accept as totally admirable the accumulation 
of rich stores of concealed rarities to which 
no guide nor catalog of any kind exists, of 
research holdings out of which no research 
has ever come, of library collections supposed 
to support a program of higher education to 
which no essential additions have been made 
in over a century. It is symbolical that many 
of these libraries are quite content with book 
shelves twelve to fifteen feet high. The collec- 
tion is, in effect, inaccessible, out of reach, 
and not to be touched, and no one, including 
the students, would dream of changing it. 
After all, they too grew up in this culture and 
share its values. 


The system of education 


It is here that we come, perhaps, to the 
most important factor of them all—the system 
of education itself. In many of the universities 
of Latin America and Asia, particularly, but 
in many other places as well, the straight-lec- 
ture, one-textbook, external-examination sys- 
tem prevails. Parrot return of the textbook 
and the lecture notes is required to pass the 
examination; independent thought, ideas 
gleaned from other sources, questions, even 
for clarification, are seldom tolerated. An in- 
terdisciplinary exploration is virtually un- 
heard of; each faculty is independent and a 
law unto itself; the student takes the pre- 
scribed courses with virtually no options, all 
within his own school. The idea of general 
studies or general education is only now 
being discussed and all too frequently re- 
jected. 

Now let us suppose that a young professor, 
fresh from study abroad, attempts to intro- 
duce in his teaching a more liberal approach. 
Let us say that he wishes to suggest some out- 
side reading, with classroom discussion based 
on the conflict of ideas thus revealed. He has 
some very difficult obstacles to overcome. 
First, if he wants some newer books for sup- 
plementary reading, he runs into all the 
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diffculties of book purchase we have men- 
tioned before. If these channels are cleared, 
there is the restricted budget to discourage 
duplication of titles which are not widely used 
texts, If he does get an order through, the 
boeks cannot be expected for at least six 
moaths. more likely a year. If he plans far 
enough in advance, if the order goes through, 
if the books are still in print, and if they are 
deEvered in time for his class use, he then has 
to buck the system. The external examination, 
over which he has no control whatsoever, will 
not reflect his innovations. It is not the young 
prefessor, but the external examiner, whom 
the student must satisfy if he wants to pass 
the course. So if the establishment doesn’t dis- 
courage the instructor and the procedural red 
tape dcesn’t stop him, the students’ self-inter- 
est will 

This is the kind of university that the uni- 
versity libraries must serve. The strong de- 
pactmental tradition, each with its own li- 
brary, operating under its own rules, 
reflecting its own faculty interests, and meet- 
ing all the needs of the faculties’ one-book as- 
siynments satisfies perfectly well those whose 
induence counts most—the senior professors. 
Since there is no centralization of university 
administration, there is little chance of cen- 
tralized library administration. Indeed, it 
weuld be physically impossible in many cases 
anyway, since the schools are geographically 
as well as administratively separated. More 
than that, there is no program of basic studies 
which will bring the students to a central li- 
brary, and no assigned supplementary read- 
ing that will motivate exploration of the col- 
lection. What is wanted is a large number of 
duplicates of the textbooks, plenty of copies 
of the professors’ lectures for loan or for sale, 
and space in which to do the assigned exer- 
ces and textbook reading. 

And this is precisely what we find. There is 
fsequently what is called a central library, but 
it is not central to anything. It does not hold 
the basic collection; it does not contain a cat- 
alog ef the holdings of the departmental li- 
hearies: it often does not have open shelves: 
it usually does not control book selection or 
purchase or provide centralized processing. 
Circulation of books to undergraduates is for- 
bidden in many universities, since they need 
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only the assigned text. If there is a card cata- 
log, it is frequently not available for student 
consultation. While every seat is likely to be 
taken—indeed, students may have to wait in 
line as much as an hour or more until a seat 
is released and the next one is allowed to 
enter the building—little use of the library’s 
books is reflected in this heavy use of its fa- 
cilities. 

Note that it does not occur to anyone in 
this situation that someone might want to 
come to the library to look up a book and 
charge it out; admission is for a seat in 
which to read, not for use of the library’s col- 
lections. In one Asian university of 6000 stu- 
dents, only 1500 have taken out “member- 
ship” in the library. Since membership entails 
payment of a fee as well as a deposit to ob- 
tain borrowing privileges, it is understandable 
enough that so few have sought it. But this 
means exactly what it seems to mean: that 75 
per cent of the students do not find it neces- 
sary ever to borrow a library boox during 
their university careers. The central library is 
only the building, and when I once tried to 
cite the famous American example of the 
building which bere the legend, “The library 
is inside,” I’m afraid that the poin! was too 
alien to the basic system of values to have any 
effect at all. 

The departmental libraries range from a 
few miscellaneous shelves in a professor's 
office to quite handsome separate buildings 
with large organized collections and a library 
staff. But they may or may not have a cata- 
log; they may or may not be classified, and if 
they are, they need not be classified by the 
system in use in any of the other libraries of 
the university; they each will probably have 
different hours of operation and different 
rules governing the use of books; end access 
to most of them will be limited solely to the 
students in the particular discipline. Thus, a 
general catalog is not needed, since a student 
in one discipline cannot use other collections 
anyway. A departmental catalog is not needed 
because the department’s students have been 
told what books to read and have no need to 
look anything up. Supplementary reading? 
Let me tell you an illustrative anecdote. 

On one of the newest and most progressive 
campuses in Latin America, I paid a visit to 
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- the literature library because it is presumably 
one of the best of the departmental libraries. 
Although this university has a so-called cen- 
tral library that is an architectural cynosure 
Tor camera-toting tourists, the literature col- 
lection is, of course, housed elsewhere, and its 
holdings are not listed in the central library. 
Since literature was my major subject, I felt a 
little more qualified than usual to make a 
judgment about the quality of the collection, 
and to me, the shelves revealed a surprisingly 
thin representation of what I would consider 
fairly basic works. I checked the American 
literature section (which incidentally was on 
open shelves, thus supporting the reputation 
of “progressive” held by this school’s li- 
brary), and while I found on the shelves a 
complete set of Zane Grey, I found only one 
title by Henry James and not a well-known 
one at that. Hesitating to assume that the 
shelves reflect the collection, I thought Td 
better check to see if the card catalog showed 
what I charitably supposed, that all of the 
James titles were out in circulation, while the 
set of Zane Grey remained untouched. A 
check of the card catalog turned up no cards 
at all for James or Grey, including the very 
titles I had found on the shelves. The explana- 
tion? The professor had pulled out of the cat- 
alog the cards for any books he did not con- 
sider it essential that students read. According 
to my informant, the professor is quoted as 
saving, “I am not so stupid as to list all the 
books for the students to choose by them- 
selves. I know what they should read, so I 
keep the record in my head,” whereupon he 
tore up the cards. 

This is, of course, an extreme instance, but 
it is not an isolated one. The general assump- 
tion that underlies it is widely held, not only 
in the underdeveloped countries. The profes- 
sor is the supreme authority, and the librari- 
an has no real control of the collection or its 
administration. Some of this attitude was in- 
troduced by the colonial powers, who estab- 
lished universities which reflected the system 
of higher education of the period. But some 
of it is being kept alive by the very experts 
and consultants who are now presumably as- 

_ sisting these countries in their development. 
In Afghanistan, for example, a great number 
of foreign consultants are aiding the Univer- 


sity of Kabul. The American librarians are 
trying to introduce the dictionary catalog ane 
the open shelf; the German professors will 
have none of this and have served notice that 
their departmental libraries are not to be 
open to undergraduate students because “they 
have enough to do just memorizing the lec- 
ture notes.” What can we expect the dë- 
veloping country to do, when even the experts 
disagree? 

The resistance to change of course does not 
come solely from the expatriates. Remember 
that in the developing countries, the symbol 
of what they are striving for is probably a 
foreign model. As Forster and others have 
pointed out, the colonial public school is more 
strongly “public school” than the British, and 
the full panoply of British higher education 
before the advent of the red-brick university 
is a pattern that is inseparable from the idea: 
of education in the minds of the African ot 
Asian students who are enrolled in these col, 
leges. They resist the introduction of coeduca: 
tion; they balk at the loss of their batmen and 
the introduction of self-service of any kind; 
they feel cheated by general education con 
cepts which will put them at a disadvantage in 
the competition with the concentrated special- 
ists of British universities. I was in one Afri- 
can university at the time of a student demon: 
stration against the introduction of cafeteria: 
style dining halls; they could not gracefully 
accept the idea that a university student might 
carry his own tray! Student indiscipline is 
usually triggered by radical political causes, 
but when they do demonstrate on educational 
matters, they are as likely as not to reflect 
conservative resistance to some professor who 
is trying to break away from the traditional 
rote-note method. The drive for education is a 
drive, naturally enough, for the only kind of 
education they have as yet seen or known. 

Do not put this down entirely to unthinking 
wrong-headedness. There is a real and serious 
question about the best kind of higher educa- 
tion for a developing country. Is the need 
training for everyone: or is the need educa- 
tion for leadership? There are many who sin- 
cerely believe that mass education must inevi- 
tably dilute quality, and among these are 
many who have seen American education ai 
first hand and have had their suspicions 
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coréirmed by the contrast they see between, 
let as say, some American state teachers’ col- 
leges amd the British Cambridge. Vocational 
traming is undoubtedly needed, but is the 
university the place for it? The education of 
the whole man, they are convinced, requires 
the residential system of an Oxford; it cannot 
be accemplished by exposing the sons of 
tradesmen to partial day-time attendance at 
classes in practical subjects. In other words, 
just because the libraries abroad depart from 
the notion we hold of library service, it does 
not follow that they are not serving the felt 
needs of their own countries. 

But these countries are changing, as the 
term “developing nations” suggests, and there- 
for: their social institutions will have to 
change also. To the extent that the changing 
goals tend to parallel our goals, our solutions 
mey prove instructive. But even when the 
goals are the same, conditions may be 
suficiently different to make our solutions in- 
applicable, at least without some adaptation. 

l am not saying that whatever is, is good; 
or that things as they are must inevitably re- 
main that way. There are many traditions 
thet die hard in any country, including our 
own, which, nevertheless, deserve to die. 
There are many practices which rest on no 
firmer justification than “we have always 
dene it that way.” I am only saying that 
change in itself is not always improvement, 
even when that change is a move in our direc- 
tien. But many of us—and by “us” I mean 
expatriate librarians who have served as con- 
stants, advisers, and teachers of foreign li- 
bearians—have not always recognized this, 
amd as a consequence, a great deal of irrele- 
vant practice has been entrenched in libraries 
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Devotion to classification 


I am firmly convinced, for example, that a 
gæat deal of the bootless involvement in pi- 
csyune details of classification and cataloging 
which one finds in many foreign libraries de- 
ries in part from American instruction, both 
here and abroad. True, in many of the li- 
braries the catalogers and classifiers are the 
oaly professional persons on the staff. There 
is no reference service; book selection rests 
selely with the faculty; administration (such 
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as it is) is assigned as a part-time obligation 
of an academic dean. In all of the library’s 
activities, only cataloging and classifying are 
recognized as requiring the special knowledge 
of a librarian. Naturally the librarian feeis 
compelled to make his operations as arcane as 
possible and to inflate their importance. But 
the failure ever to ask “why” about any of the 
“how” must derive in part from the approach 
of the initial instruction. For example: 

Classification is, as might be expected, an 
end in itself in many of these countries. There 
are several university librarians whe occupy 
themselves with the enormous task of supply- 
ing full DDC numbers on all the cards and on 
all the books, who then shelve the books by 
accession number in closed stacks. In other 
words, this elaborate classification process 
serves none of the usual purposes of a clas- 
sification with which I am familiar, yet when 
I sought a defense of the practice. I could 
only gather that someone had convinced them 
that classification is the sine qua nona of pro- 
fessional librarianship, never mind why. 

Throughout Asia, and especially in India, 
the classified catalog is used instead of the 
subject-heading as the subject approach to the 
collection. This is certainly a defensible prac- 
tice. The trouble is that, almost without ex- 
ception, the so-called classed catalog turns out 
to be only a shelflist, one card per beok, with- 
out index, and without cross-references. I sub- 
mit that this is not a subject key to the collec- 
tion at all for the nonlibrarian, yet hardly any 
of these librarians who have labored over the 
compilation of these catalogs has apparently 
ever stopped to ask, “How can this be used?” 
All of them can repeat to you the: textbook 
defense of a true classified catalog; none of 
them has ever looked to see if his really is one 
and if it works. 

There is also tremendous devotion to com- 
plete classification, even in the smallest collec- 
tion. I remember one small library (in this 
case, not a university library) which had clas- 
sified a book on women’s sufrage as 
324.30973, although there was not another 
book in the entire 324 classification. There is 
one librarian who classifies down tc the third 
decimal place in Dewey, even for fiction, to, 
satisfy the pressure of the Dewevites, and 
then classifies the whole lot over again by 
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Colon to satisfy himself; another who insists 
on using the Bliss classification, even though 
he cannot find staff who can manage it, mere- 
ly because he himself likes the intellectual 
Palenge of Bliss which Dewey does not 
afford him. This would be very amusing if 
there weren't several years of uncataloged 
backlog to which no user can have access. If 
the shortage of trained librarians is as serious 
as they say and the unappeased book hunger 
as sharp as they claim, then such practices are 
disturbing to those of us who are hobbled by 
our western view of the urgency of time and 
the value of books in education. But one thing 
is clearly revealed in these instances: Service, 
getting books into the hands of readers, is not 
the primary aim of the libraries. Acquisition 
of books, careful organization of them, and 
their preservation, yes; quick and easy access 
to them, no. And if access is not the objective, 
then some of the questions we consider to be 
natural turn out to be irrelevant. 

I trust that it has been clear to you that I 
have been enlarging upon those particular 
practices and instances which most dramati- 
cally depart from the ideals of library service 
which we happen to hold. If not, let me here 
acknowledge it. For reasons of dramatic li- 
cense, I have given no attention to those li- 
braries, and there are many, which boast 
handsome buildings well adapted to library 
uses, housing excellently chosen collections, 
organized and administered by a professional 
staff, with service as their objective. These are 
not yet the norm, however, and while I have 
been unjust to them, I have not been unjust to 
the overarching problems which cry for solu- 
tion, Still, let me not leave you with a gloomi- 
er picture than the facts warrant. 

As I have suggested, these countries have 
been called “developing” because they are, 
and some of the developments are promising 
ones for the improvement of the university 
libraries. Not the least of these is the tremen- 
dous drive towards education which charac- 
ferizes the new nations. Formal education is 
highly valued—perhaps even overvalued— 
and the bootstrap operation almost always in- 
cludes the rapid multiplication of colleges and 
universities. Because they realize that they 
have a long way to go in a short time, the 
educators and leaders of these countries are 


eager to examine the example of other 
countries. While the traditions of the British 
and French universities are strong i 
countries which were once British or Frenely 
colonies, the young leaders are beginning te 
break away from a single solution and to seek 
a synthesis from a variety of sources. Al- 
though they do not turn exclusively to the 
United States, the United States is one of the 
leading sources of inspiration. And ever 
where the colonial tradition remains, the new 
leaders are visiting the libraries of present 
day Britain, France, or Germany, which ne 
longer reflect the kind of practice which the 
colonial expatriates remembered with nostal- 
gia and sought to perpetuate. 

In some cases, of course, there is violen? 
reaction against that which even symbolicall 
represents colonialism, which means anything 
from any part of the white or the western 
world, In Africa, for example, the term “Eu: 
ropean” includes Americans, and it is not x 
term of endearment. But the tendency at firs? 
to dump out baby and bath in order to star 
afresh is soon replaced by a more mature atti- 
tude which recognizes that adaptation of for 
eign models to local needs preserves the best 
of both worlds. 













The university city 


Another encouraging sign in Latin Ameri 
ca and Asia, where the decentralized univer: 
sities are the tradition, is the move toward the 
university city, that is, a campus designed ta 
house the entire complex of colleges on a 
single site planned for university purposes. 
This is an important step, not only for higher 
education, but for the libraries that serve ih 
Communication among the disciplines is now 
at least a possibility, as it was not when eadh 
school was situated in a different part of the 
city; programs of general studies to provide a 
basic background for all students are now ad- 
ministratively and physically feasible; star- 
dardization and reduction of duplication can 
now be contemplated. And inevitably in amy 
plan of a university city, there is a central E- 
brary to serve the more centralized needs. ef 
the university community. 

A recognition of the importance of pub- 
lishing is growing also, and with assistanee 
from foreign publishers, from Unesco, from 
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U.S. AID programs, from USIS, British Coun- - 


cil, and others, and notably from Franklin 
Boex Programs, local publishing is beginning 
to find the long-needed stimulation that may 
give it life. 

Tae increased exchange of ideas and of 
persons is also having its effect. For one 
thing, the foreign consultants to whom I have 
referred are bringing in new ideas, and while 
only a small proportion of them stick, they 
are there to be contemplated, and even if they 
are rejected, eventually something new and 
different rubs off on programs which have 
heretofore been completely ingrown. Study in 
other countries is also having its effect, not 
only on the librarians who come back fired 
with new ideas, but even more importantly on 
the educators and teachers who come back 
with new demands on the library which are 
an ewen more effective force for change. And 
the programs of outside support, through 
foundations, U.S. government agencies, and 
others, are increasingly accepting the respon- 
sibiity for supplying library support to back- 
stop their programs of educational develop- 
men! and reform. 

Finally, there are changes in educational 
method which may eventually have the great- 
est dect of all. The one-textbook approach is 
gradually dropping out. The external exami- 
nation in many places is being modified to 
permit a certain percentage of the students’ 
marks to be based on internal examination. 
Programs of basic studies have already begun 
tc appear on several campuses. None of these 
changes can in themselves be truly effective 
unless the library and its services are re- 
formed right along with the university’s formal 
edueational program, and the better universi- 
ty administrators in all the countries with 
whica I am here concerned recognize this. 
The Sibrary, lying at the geographical heart of 
the sew university city, is slowly becoming 
accepted as the heart of the program in all 
senses. 

Let me conclude by reminding you that 
there are two ways of looking at any situa- 
tien, One is to be concerned with how far we 
heve still to go. The other is, standing in ex- 
actly the same spot, to note how far we have 
already come. In the developing countries it is 
necessary to do both, but I suggest that if we 
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stress the second, the first will not seem so 
formidable. There is plenty of encouraging evi- 
dence that the developing countries can do 
almost anything they really want to de, politi- 
cally, personally, and professionally. So the 
is good cause for hope. 

The next ten years will be decisive ones in 
every way in the developing countries, and 
their libraries will be caught up in the general 
ferment. It won't be easy to achieve one hun- 
dred years’ worth of development in ten 
years, but the past ten years have seen the 
achievement of the impossible so frequently 
that we have every reason to be optimistic 
about successful accomplishment of what is. 
after all, merely terribly difficult. eee 





INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF LIBRARIANS 


Interest in the international aspects of librar- 
ianship continues to grow as evidenced by ac- 
tivities of state library associations in this field. 
Early this year the California Library Associa- 
tion established an exchange-of-persons program 
under its Committee on International Exchange 
of Librarians and more recently a similar pro- 
gram has been started in the Illinois Library 
Association Foreign Exchange Committee. Both 
aim to provide opportunities for librarians to 
live and work in another country for one or two 
years and thus widen their professiomal and 
personal horizons. Success of these efforts will 
depend to a great extent upon the willingness 
of libraries here and abroad to provide working 
experience for librarians from another country. 
Useful guidelines have been furnished by the 
New York Library Association Committee on 
the Appointment of Foreign Librarians which 
has functioned successfully for over ten years. 
The ALA International Relations Office has also 
assisted in the establishment of these pregrams. 





Foster E. Mohrhardt. director of the National 
Agricultural Library, has been designated li- 
brary liaison representative to the Committee on 
Scientific and Technical Information Task Force 
on National Systems. He has been asked to 
serve as the channel for supplying infomation 
to the entire library field, and in addition to 
serve as a focal point for gathering information 
from librarians. For more information on 
cosaTl, see the article by William Knox in the 
September issue. 
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THE NEW & BETTER WAY. As a Chesterfield Plan Subscriber you will receive 
records for your collection selected from the offerings of all leading companies~- 
domestic and foreign. 


HERE ARE GOOD REASONS why your organization will gain through the Chester- 
field Record Plan Subscription: 


+ Selections are made by the Chesterfield Advisory Group. They are 
the “Best of Everything” chosen from the latest releases, the records 
you would undoubtedly order anyway. You're sawed the time and 
trouble of culling all the lists. 


* You receive 70 top selections annually in five shipments of 14 
records each, having list prices up to $5.98. You Fave the option of 
choosing alternates, too. 


* You save bookkeeping cnalees receive one invoice, make one pay- 
ment. Annual subscription is only $249.50. 


+ FREE TRIAL OFFER. YOU RISK NOTHING. THE CHESTERFIELD 
ABSOLUTE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU. 


+ You receive a valuable Bonus Record FREE just for trying the 
Chesterfield Library Plan. 


———-FREE TRIAL OFFER « NO RISK OR OBLIGATION + MAIL COUPON NOW T11 


Chesterfield MUSIC SHOPS, INC. 12Warren St., New York, N.Y. 10007 
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Here are the many 
fields covered: — 


Acoustics 
Aeronautical Engineering 
Agriculture and Soils 
Analytical Chemistry 
Animal Anatomy 
Animal Ecology 
Animal Pathology 
Animal Systematics 
Astronomy 
Atomic, Molecular, 
Nuclear Physics 
Biochemistry 
Biophysics 
Chemical Engineering 
Civil Engineering 
Classical Mechanics 
Communications 
Comparative Physiology 
Computers 
Conservation 
Control Systems 
Cytology 
Electrical Engineering 
Electricity and 
Electromagnetism 
Electronic Circuits 
Fluid Mechanics 
Food Engineering 
Forestry 
General Physiology 
Genetics and Evolution 
Geochemistry 
Grapnic Arts 
Growth and 
Merphogenesis 
Heat 
Industrial Engineering 
inorganic Chemistry 
Invertebrate Zoology 
Low-Temperature Physics 
Machine Design 
Mathematics 
Mechanical Power 
Engineering 
Medical Microbiology 
Metallurgy 
Meteorology 
Microbiology 
Minerology, Petrology 
Mining Engineering 
Naval Architecture 
Navigation 
Nuclear Engineering 
Oceanography 
Optics 
Organic Chemistry 
Paleobotany and 
Paleontology 
Petroleum Chemistry 
Petroleum Engineering 
Physical Chemistry 
Physical Electronics 
Physiological and 
Experimental 
Psychology 
Plart Anatomy 
Plant Ecology 
Plart Pathology 
Piast Physiology 
Radio Communications 
Solid State Physics 
Space Technology 
Surficial and 
Historical Geology 
Thesretical Physics 
Vertebrate Zoology 


McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of wilh 


SCIENCE and 
technology 


An extraordinary Information Center 
encompassing the entire range of today’s 
scientific and engineering knowledge 





OW...a new, expanded edition of the famed 
McGraw-Hill Encyclopedia of Science and 
Technology —the only comprehensive reference work 
which provides up-to-date, authoritative information in 
every area of the physical, life, and earth sciences, 
and engineering. 


Here you will find every theory, concept, term... every 
important new discovery and technological advance... every 
major problem currently under study...clearly presented 
by the most eminent specialists in each field. 


The one indispensable reference for scientists, engineers, 
teachers and students. More than 2,000 leaders of the 
world’s scientific community pooled their knowledge to 
create this unprecedented Information Center. For 
authoritative answers to questions in any scientific or 
engineering field...for reviewing concepts, procedures, 
and terminology... for keeping abreast of new developments 
in the whole spectrum of today’s exploding technology... 
there is no reference tool like it. A multiple index volume of 
over 100,000 entries and a cross-reference system of 40,000 
citations make it easy to find the information you need. 

A magnificent series of Yearbooks keeps the Encyclopedia 
always up to date. 

Send for free Prospectus. This remarkable reference work is 
an essential possession for every school and public library. 
For an illustrated 16-page Prospectus with full details, 

mail the coupon at the right. There is no obligation. 





Praise for the widely-acclaimed first edition 


“The most complete and authoritative scientific and technical reference work 
currently in print.” American Assn. for the Advancement of Science 


“The first modern, multivolume encyclopedia aimed at authoritative, compre- 
hensive coverage of the physical, natural, and applied sciences . . . Recom- 
mended.”’ A.L.A. Subscription Books Bulletin 


‘‘An excellent source of material, be the searcher a layman, a high school or eol- 
lege student, or a specialist requiring information in other fields than his own.” 
Library Journal 


“Useful in all types of libraries, from high schools, public, college, and uni- 
versity libraries, to special libraries in science and technology.” 
Wilson Library Bulletin « 








„Announcing the new, revised edition of America’s 
most famous scientific reference work 









15 volumes — 9,700 pages — 5,000,000 words 
9,500 illustrations — 580 page index volume 
Prepared by 2,000 noted authorities 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 
331 West 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 10036 
Please send your illustrated Prospectus with full details 


of the new revised edition of the McGraw-Hill Encyclo 
pedia of Science and Technology. No obligation, of course 


Two exclusive new features: 


McGRAW-HILL MODERN MEN OF SCIENCE. 
This unique 500-page volume presents remark- 
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than 400 contemporary scientists and engi- | 
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by Mary V. Gaver 


This is a particularly appropriate moment in 
the history of the Knapp School Library 
Provect “or a report to Council, since we have 
row come just about to the midpoint in the 
fveeyear allocation of funds by the Knapp 
Foundation and have completed the selection 
cf the eizht schools on which the framework of 
the project was first set up. To many librarians, 
the opportunity to select schools for these 
grarts szemed like a dream come true; like 
mawy ar other dream, there has proved to be a 
great deal of effort, even a considerable 
ameant of learning, involved in its realiza- 
tion. Le: me review for you some of the steps 
and outzomes in our work. 

First of all was the publication of Stan- 
dards før School Library Programs in 1960. 
Even before its publication, however, we real- 
ized thet the printed book alone would not 
bring about implementation of the standards. 
The second step was made possible through a 
graat of $100,000 from the Council on Li- 
brary Eesources in 1961 for the School Li- 
brary Cevelopment Project in which the focus 
wa: on state associations, its purpose being to 
aperade the quality of professional leadership 
aməng school librarians at this level. 

With this project behind us, the next step 
came avout through our good friends at Na- 
tional Library Week headquarters. When in 
1962 William Nichols, editor of This Week 
magazime and at that time chairman of Na- 
tional Library Week, sent his friend, Clarence 
Steach, chairman of the Knapp Foundation, a 
copy o? This Week containing the article, “Is 
Your Child a Victim of the Book Gap?,” the 
offeers of the American Association of 
School Librarians had the rudiments of an 


è Ynti her election as president-elect of ALA, 
Miss Gaver served as chairman of the Knapp 
Praject Advisory Committee. This report on the 
preject was made at the Detroit Conference. 
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e Knapp School Libraries Project 


idea which, it was hoped, would beceme the 
third step in implementing the school library 
standards. As a result of the proposal made at 
that time, the Knapp School Libraries Project 
has now been in operation for two and one- 
half years, with another two and one-half 
years to go, under the direction at ALA head- 
quarters of Peggy Sullivan. A national advi- 
sory committee of five appointed members 
and AASL officers has guided and advised in 
its development, and eight advisory com- 
mittees serve as counterparts at the local level. 

The objectives of this project have focused 
on individual schools and their libraries rath- 
er than on state organizations and have been 
three-fold: 1) to bring eight selected school 
libraries as near as is possible in their physi- 
cal and human resources to meeting American 
Library Association standards; 2) to assist 
each school to demonstrate a truly effective 
program of services by providing ia-service 
education resources, through cooperation with 
a nearby teacher education institution; and 
3) to provide opportunities for groups of edu- 
cators and citizens from other communities to 
observe the programs in the eight selected 
schools. In carrying out these objectives, it 
might be appropriate to point out that almost 
equal portions of the grant have beer budget- 
ed for grants to schools and the coeperating 
colleges, on the one hand, and on travel ex- 
penses for the teams of visitors, on the other. 


The project to date 


To get a picture of the project to date, let 
us show you the map. During the school years 
of 1963-64 and 1964-65, our first two schools 
have been operating in Richland, Washington, 
and in Plainview, Long Island, New York, 
with Eastern Washington State Cellege at 
Cheney and Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as the cooperating colleges. These 
schools were selected as having libraries that 
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had already reached a relatively high level of 
effectiveness and were therefore assumed to 
be able to demonstrate excellent programs of 
service without a tooling-up period. In May 
965, bronze plaques were presented to each 
school to mark the completion of their grants, 
and there will be no more visits to observe 
them under the Knapp Project auspices. 

In the spring of 1964, we selected three ad- 
ditional elementary schools; the terms of the 
grant have allowed them one year to prepare 
for the invasion of visitors which will begin 
in the fall of 1965 and continue for two 
school years. Schools selected at this time 
were Casis School, Austin, Texas; Allisonville 
School, Washington Township, Indianapolis; 
and Mount Royal School, Baltimore, with the 
University of Texas; Ball State University, 
Muncie, Indiana; and Towson State College 
in Baltimore as cooperating colleges. This 
choice provided a laboratory school, a subur- 
ban school, and a central city school. 

The third step will be initiated this fall 
when three secondary school libraries open 
their doors to  visitors—Roosevelt High 
School, Portland, Oregon; Farrer Junior 
High School, Provo, Utah; and Oak Park- 
River Forest High School, Oak Park, Ilinois; 
with Portland State College, Brigham Young 
University, and the University of Ilinois at Ur- 
bana as cooperating colleges. These schools 
add to our geographical distribution and pro- 
vide a big city school of 1800 students, a 
small junior high school, and a regional sub- 
urban high school of over three thousand stu- 
dents. Only in Phases H and II did our 
budget allow project funds for remodeling of 
physical quarters, 

A word needs to be said about our criteria 
in selecting these schools. One very important 
criterion was the willingness of the school to 
be used for demonstration purposes and the 
evidence in its application that the staff recog- 
nized what these obligations entailed. For let 
no one mistake it! Each school participating 
with us in this demonstration had made a 
prior investment and had contributed in time 
and effort, over a period of years, far more 
than the dollar equivalent contributed by the 
foundation. The ability of the school staff-— 

_ administration and faculty, including the li- 
brarian—-to assess objectively their own 
strengths and weaknesses, and particularly to 


recognize their needs in terms of the services 
they wanted to offer, was the most effective 
evidence we could get as to this criterion, 

We have evidence that many unsuccessful 
applicants felt that this was a case where los- 
ers could be winners and that the self-evalua- 
tion of their libraries was a real benefit. As 
we worked with the applications, it was quite 
evident that those school districts which al- 
ready had systemwide supervisory services, 
which had a history of recognition of the im- 
portant role played by the school library in 
the school, which were awake to new problems 
and new methods of dealing with them, and 
which therefore had already made a good start 
in initiating excellent school library programe 
were the districts which offered the best 
chance of success as demonstration centers. 

Another criterion which had to be consid 
ered was the evidence on the part of the co» 
operating college that it was prepared to make 
a real contribution both to the in-service edu- 
cation of the school faculty and to the pre- 
service education of its own students in im- 
proving the use of the school library. And two 
other criteria should be briefly mentioned: 
geographical distribution and access to hotel 
facilities without discrimination in regard to 
possible makeup of visiting teams. We inclu- 
ded this last factor in the application blanks 
and our director was asked to check on it in 
her visits to all schools before action was 
taken by the committee. Both factors have op- 
erated unfavorably against some areas of the 
country in selection of schools; but our com- 
mittee believes that observers from all parts 
of the United States can learn a great deal 
about effective school libraries from visiting 
any one of the eight selected schools. 

Next, let me mention the significance of 
this project for at least two other types of li- 
braries—college and public libraries. It was 
not feasible to use the availability of good 
public library service as one of our criteria of 
selection; addition of each such variable adds 
immeasurably to the difficulties of selection. It 
is interesting to note, however, that one of the 
schools is in a county which, according to the 
state librarian, has in it one out of every 100 
of all the people in the United States who lack 
public library service. Another is in a city 
with an outstanding public library, but the 
Knapp school is more than one and one-half 
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miles from its nearest branch. On the other 
hand, oar school librarian in Utah is chair- 
mar of the Public Library Board and it was 
conzidered desirable for summer reading pro- 
grams and extended hours of service to be car- 
ried out to supplement distant or inadequate 
pubic library programs in several of the 
prozect schools. 

Tae significance of the Knapp Project for 
college libraries is perhaps more direct. We 
are indeed indebted to the eight cooperating 
inst:tutiens for the very real contribution 
ma¢e to the demonstration by the field work- 
ers they have provided. There is evidence 
that, both in these colleges and in neighboring 
institutions, the role of the school library is 
now far better understood and appreciated by 
teachers than was true in the past. At Ball 
Stase University a questionnaire to student 
teachers elicited as their first requirement for 
the school in which they would like to teach 
an elementary school library. A workshop has 
been held for faculty members of other col- 
leges providing an opportunity for observa- 
tion amd discussion of the excellent instruc- 
tional programs made possible by the provi- 
sioa of improved school libraries. Thus we 
are beginning to gather evidence that one of 
the most important outcomes of this project 
maw be the feedback into teacher education of 
a greater understanding of the role of the 
sckool library in improving instruction. I will 
even ge so far as to say that the demonstra- 
tieas could not have been a success without 
the participation of the college faculty, 


Immpaet on visitors 


Not the least of the outcomes of the demon- 
stration has been the impact on the people 
who have visited the demonstration centers at 
Richland, Washington, and Plainview, New 
York. In New York, visitors totalled 312 the 
first year, 410 the second; in Washington, 
there were 529 visitors the first year and 502 
the second, a grand total of 1753. These were 
plenned team visits and do not count all 
the individuals who visited the demonstra- 
tions at their own expense. We think it is in- 
teresting to note that the school in the 
sparsely settled area drew noticeably more 
heavily than the school in Megalopolis. In 
bezh cases, visitors came from far afield: The 
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New York school attracted many foreign stu- 
dents from Columbia University; a team went 
from Alaska to visit the Richland school just 
a few weeks after their earthquake; and as a 
result of the visit of 25 teacher-libraridns 
from British Columbia, students from the 
University of British Columbia library school 
did their practice work in Richland. 

Each team sponsored by grant funds makes 
two reports to the director, one of them a 
year after their visit. We are just now getting 
the reports which indicate what has happened 
one year after the visit, and two of these may 
be read in the May 1965 issue of School Li- 
braries. These reports and discussions at the 
schools indicate that visitors the secend year 
are more knowledgeable in what and how to 
observe; that, in many respects, visits by citi- 
zens and school administrators are more ad- 
vantageous to the objectives of the project 
than are visits by librarians; and that tan- 
gible results are very definitely being realized 
back home in the school districts from which 
the teams came with improved schocl library 
resources and more effective instruction in the 
classroom. We have been pleased that many 
visitors are realizing the advantage of more 
flexible scheduling to both teachers and li- 
braries and that faculty members are recog- 
nizing the advantages to teachers derived 
from the increased time for teacher-librarian 
planning which is a direct result of the added 
library staff provided by the grant. 

Plans for visits at the Phase II and Phase 
HI schools in the coming two years can be 
more effective, we hope, as a result of what 
we have learned during the first two years of 
operation. Miss Sullivan has just completed 
two weekend workshops with the field work- 
ers and librarians for the six schools. in Phase 
H and HI and, during the late spring, mem- 
bers of the advisory committee participated 
along with other invited members in “readi- 
ness visits” to the three Phase IH schools—in- 
tended to serve as a dry-run for the fall and 
to test whether the program of the school li- 
braries was well enough developed for them 
to receive visitors. I wish you could all have 
been with me at the Mount Royal School in 
Baltimore where I sat in on a session with , 
one of two opportunity classes (children be- 
tween the ages of ten and thirteen with IQ’s 
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of 55 to 78) as they reported on their study 
of trees, based in part on the use of Janice 
Udry’s A Tree Js Nice and the Peterson Field 
Guide. Each year, a few “hidden 1Q’s” are 
developed, and a few children from this class 
are put back into the regular sections, and the 
school library is acknowledged to have a 
major role in this achievement. 


The library as materials center 


In this school, as in all the others, the role 
of the library as a materials center is an ex- 
ceedingly important aspect of the demonstra- 
tions. Mount Royal also has a special grant 
from the Ford Foundation for an Early Ad- 
missions Program (a prototype for Opera- 
tion Head Start) and the librarian reports 
that both children and teachers of the oppor- 
tunity classes and from the Early Admissions 
Program are among the most enthusiastic 
users of the library. In all these ways, the 
project is demonstrating the key of the whole 
matter—that excellent school libraries do 
make a difference in children’s learning and 
do have an impact in improving class instruc- 
tion. We have also learned a corollary lesson 
-that more books and filmstrips and more 
librarians alone don’t bring this about. The 
real key is in the program of service which is 
brought to bear on the learning activities of 
the children by the library. Furthermore, the 
in-service programs which are carried out by 
the librarian and by the college field worker, 
for teachers, in the use of instructional mate- 
rials are an exceedingly important part of the 
effectiveness of the program in each school. 

In our plans for dissemination of informa- 
tion about the project, we have already issued 
a filmstrip, Living School Libraries, which 
can be used to explain the purpose of the 
project, and we are planning a brochure to be 
edited by the director, Peggy Sullivan, for 
publication by ALA sometime this fall. This 
will be a report on Phase I of the project, 
based on the evaluation of the project by the 
staff of each school, on comments of visitors, 
and on Miss Sullivan’s visits to the schools. 
There will be similar reports in the future. 
Many articles have also appeared in profes- 

_ sional and popular journals and special pieces 
have been prepared or reprinted by the office 
to interpret school libraries to educators and 


to the general public. 

Our most effective publication, however, is 
the film, . . . And Something More, produced 
in the Charlotte~Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, schools by Guggenheim Produc- 
tions, Inc., of St. Louis, with Virginia Math- 
ews as the technical consultant, and premiered 
at the ALA conference last year. We believe 
that more than one million people have viewed 
it this past year through television show. 
ings alone, and thousands more have attended 
showings to local groups. Already the film has 
won two prizes—a blue ribbon at the Ameri- 
can Film Festival and a Golden Eagle from 
the Council on International Nontheatrical 
Events, Inc.—and we anticipate that it will 
win more. Although our director has ar 
ranged for the availability of the film without 
charge through Modern Talking Picture Ser- 
vice, Inc. (with offices in 31 cities of the U.S. 
and Canada), we would like very much to gell 
more copies of the film. New Zealand, Ire- 
land, and Canada have bought copies, but 
only 23 state agencies and fourteen accredited 
library schools in the U.S. have yet done so. 
The advisory committee frankly believes that 
every library school and every state library 
agency in the country ought to have at least 
one copy of this fine color and sound film, 
which preaches the whole story of school li 
brary service so effectively: that a school li- 
brary is something more than books, that the 
librarian is something more than a custodian, 
and that the school is something more because 
of what goes on in the library. 

Some of the outcomes which we already see 
from this project include the initiation of 
demonstration libraries in other states 
through state initiative. Connecticut and Indi- 
ana are in the process of carrying this out, 
and the New Jersey school librarians are 
working on plans along this line. Title IIT of 
the new 1965 education act could, in addition, 
enable every state to establish at least one 
such demonstration library, if included in the 
state plans. And between now and the end of 
1967, we hope that many members of ALA 
will visit one of the six schools in Oregon, 
Utah, Illinois, Texas, Indiana, and Maryland 
which will be serving as demonstration cen- 
ters under Phases H and Ill of the Knapp 
School Libraries Project. eee 
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“Once upon a time... 


by Emalee E. Philpott 


Last year my neighbor’s two children stayed 
wit me one morning until time for school, 
ane we read a story in which there was an 
ugly, wicked ogre. After the story, they ran 
abeut the house, being chased here and there 
by the ogre. They cried for me to help them 
subdue him, so together we ran into the bed- 
roam, luring him to follow us. We dashed 
out again and slammed the door, imprison- 
ing the villain. Stevie yelled, “But he’ll get 
out again when we let go!” Quickly I pro- 
nownced some unspellable, and since forgot- 
ten. magic words, casting a spell on that old 
ogre, dooming him to fade gradually away 
anc vanish while we were at schocl. After all, 
I didn’: want him hovering over me, come 
bedtime! 

Margaret Mead, in an article in a women’s 
magazire a few years ago, said: 
Onee upon a time, long, long ago in the 
1923s, some well-meaning people decided that 
chifdren should not be told fairy tales. Instead 
they should be told about something called 
“here and now.” Fairy tales are unreal, they 
said. and the children need to hear about the 
real world. In fairy tales some of the characters 
are «ruel or ugly or unhappy. ... So, the chil- 
drew’s bookshelves were swept clean of ogres 
and. witches and giants, dragons and monsters, 
wicked stepmothers and genies, and after them 
tumbled princes and princesses, mermaids and 
sever-league boots, magic carpets and wishing 
rings. One after another real people took their 
place, bere and now people—postmen 
farmers, engine drivers; and boys and girls 
whe... rode on trains . . . learned what the 
comeuctor really did and where the milk really 
came from. . .. Fairy tales did not actually 
disappear but they were denatured; Little Red 
Riding Hood’s grandmother never got eaten. 


è Airs. Philpott is librarian of the Thatcher, 
Arizona, Public Schools. She is a past president 
of the Arizona State Library Association and has 
beer editor of Arizona Librarian. 
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. . . Grandparents and parents no longer were 
supposed to read aloud the books they had 
enjoyed as children. . . . Besides being denied 
a chance to relive the thrills and shivers of 
their own childhood, older people were denied 
a chance to enjoy that special warmth and 
trust that children and adults seemed to feel 
when they experienced the sadness and terrors 
of the old tales together. 


Can this lack of imagination in tke litera- 
ture of a whole generation be one of the 
reasons for the revived interest in adult 
horror movies that so captivate the teenage 
TV audiences? Because they depend on de- 
vices and artificial contrivances for their 
effects, they become more horrible than the 
old stories, loved by children, in which jus- 
tice always triumphed because it was justice 
and good prevailed because it was geod, and 
the ancient precepts of discipline became a 
part of the child’s idealistic nature. 

For the young are idealistic; there’s no 
denying it. Did you not think when you were 
young that the world was yours, that you 
would somehow produce an effect on it? 
Did you not think that your childrea would 
be like no others, that you would live the 
good life and others would listen t you? 
Did you not think, when you had adulthood 
in front of you, that you would surely ac- 
complish this or that or the other? This is 
the nature of youth, and these reselves of 
youth become incentives through the power 
of imagination. 

Youth are idealistic; but ever since the 
end of World War I, society has scorned 
idealism, holding it in contempt. The ideal- 
istic and romantic in literature have little 
chance at the coveted literary prizes which 
have gone to the realistic writers. Perhaps 
this scorn for idealism has swept the chil- 
dren’s shelves clean of the old imaginative 
stories and replaced them with stories of the 
prosaic everyday life. What is realism? Se- 
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manticists say it is a sharp awareness of the 
world as it is. But, in our pursuit of realism, 
have we confused the literary realistic with 
_sordidness and pessimism? Could this con- 
tempt for the idealism natural to youth be 
one of the forces producing the moral con- 
fusion of which the present generation is 
accused? Could the conflicts that the soci- 
ologists find in our modern living be due 
partly to our attempts to force a confused 
idea of realism on the idealistic nature of 
youth groping to believe life is better than 
the realists say it is? 

Sometimes the so-called realists remind me 
of the circus that, a few years ago, went off, 
leaving one of their elephants behind. How 
they could overlook anything as big as an 
elephant is beyond me, but anything is pos- 
sible. If you don’t believe it, ask a child for 
whom making believe is one of his earliest 
pleasures. 

Literature especially written for children is 
a fairly new invention in the long history of 
man. The shores of the New World were 
already settled, governments were well estab- 
lished, and three generations of Europeans 
had found life here on our shores before there 
were more than school books and catechisms 
produced especially for children. Paul Haz- 
ard, in Books, Children and Men, tells the 


story. 


At what moment did the thought first occur to 
someone that children might wish for other 
reading than school work, for other books than 
catechisms and grammars? What revolutionary 
first became aware of the child’s existence and 
dared to sanction it? What perspicacious ob- 
server noticed children? ... 

This startling event happened in France; 
not without long preparation, not without in- 
finite trouble. It needed whole centuries to 
weave and re-weave, in the background, the web 
of which the stories were made. It needed the 
century of Louis XIV, weary of the heroic, 
weary even of classicism, to encourage a new 
interest in the cult of the fabulous, for tales 
to invade the drawing room and become the 
fashionable rage. . . . It needed Charles Per- 
rault [of the French Academy], who went from 
verse [“The Woman with a Sausage on Her 
Nose” ] to prose, uncertain, a little bit ashamed, 
and hiding under cover of his son’s name, P. 
Darmancour. For an Academician may compose 
burlesque poems if he wants to .. . but the 


unheard-of thing is that he should dare to pub- 
lish tales for children. 


Charles Perrault did dare, however; and 
so, in 1697, a volume appeared called 
Contes de Ma Mere UOQie (Tales of My 
Mother Goose). And Paul Hazard continues: 


Then Mother Goose came out of the sheds and: 
barns and strutted about Paris; then and for 
the first time, French children, and later all 
the children in the world, had a book after their 
own heart, a book so lovely and so fresh thar 
they were never willing te give it up. Never 
will they forget “Little Red Riding Hood.” . ... 
Never will they forget “Hop o My Thumb” and 
the emotions that stirred their soul so deeply., 
Pity... Fear . . . Anguish and hope . ox 
Terror... Joy! 
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Through these emotions the child finds 
the vicarious experiences of the tale a psy. 
chological catharsis and a release for the 
tensions of his own emotions. In them too be 
finds the beginning concepts of good ane 
evil. 

Even if there was no literature for chie 
dren before 1697, that is not to say that 
children had no literature, for they singled 
out some of the stories written for adults and 
took possession of them for their own. Thee 
first were perhaps Aesop’s Fables and the 
epics of Homer and Virgil. Robinson Crusoe 
was another. It contained the puritan atti- 
tude that the adventures of Robinson were a 
punishment sent from heaven. Punishmen#! 
To children such adventures were marvel: 
not punitive; so they sifted from the ster 
what they did not like and overlooked the 
“ponderous elephants” of the preaching. 

Out of the Puritan world there emerged a 
book that presented the problem of salvation 
in a tragic and haunting manner, Pilgrim’s 
Progress. In its original form, with long 
moralizing sermons, children could not enjoy 
it, but when the theological obstructions are 
cleared away, it is a moving tale. 

Then there was Gullivers Travels, anotaer 
didactic adult satire appropriated by the enil- 
dren. How in the world did they happen: to 
pick Jonathan Swift, a man whe in all preva- 
bility would have frightened them if they had 
known him rather than the characters he in- 
vented! They would almost certainly find ‘his 
nature completely beyond their understand- 
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ing. But latch onto him the children did. 
Pau! Hazard says, of Swift’s intentions in 
writing Gulliver's Travels, 


. be allowed his talents full scope... 
Men, his weak and foolish brothers, were im- 
beeiles, in every sense of the word. Men were 
all puffed up with the stupidest kind of pride; 
he was going to reduce them all to their proper 
size. He was going to show them that power is 
a sidiculous invention, based on the stupidity 
of subjects and the cowardice of courtiers who 
are compelled to grovel before the king, ac- 
tually licking the dust from the floor, He was 
goizg to show them that all religious and politi- 
cal «quarrels are as futile as those which impel 
“big-enders” and “little-enders” to do away 
with themselves because they differ in opinion 
over the question of how a boiled egg should 
be cut open.... 


Eat te children it is just a fanciful, imag- 
inat:ve adventure story, and so it now be- 
longs to them. 

The child who laughs at Cervantes’ won- 
derfal and ridiculous tale of the hidalgo, 
Dow Quijote de la Mancha, may, remember- 
ing ‘ater in life, have an inkling of the phi- 
losophy of its author, a man of humanity 
and wisdom. He, too, believed that the con- 
tempt toward idealism and the adoration of 
the eult ef reality produced a conflict in the 
humen mind. Hazard tells us that “Cervantes 
enjoyed making a prolonged study of in- 
sanity . [and] accumulated so many 
riches in his book that scholars have been 
busy for centuries hunting them out and are 
not sare yet of knowing them all.” 

Bur perhaps the “prince of story writers 
for children” is Hans Christian Andersen. In 
his ¢ories we find the pageantry of the 
worlé—net just the red roofs and copper 
domes of Copenhagen and the golden cross 
of Notre Dame, but also sunny Spain, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Portugal, Italy, and Paris. 
Here soo are Egypt and the Orient, and the 
depths of the seas where mermaids live, and 
high ‘heavens where soar the great white 
swans 


It is s marvelous picture book that the moon 
makes in relating what she saw in the mountains, 
over the lakes, through the windows of human 
dwellings, in every place where her blue and 
melancaoly light softly steals, plays and vanishes. 
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If the present is not enough, evoke the past— 
Pompeian villas or the barbaric palaces of the 
Vikings. If reality is not enough, se magic 
scenes that the fairies build. If your eyes are 
not surfeited by nature’s countless spectacles, 
close them; in your dreams will appear the 
luminous spirit of the truth, variable, ever 
changing, and more beautiful than the beauties 
of the waking day. 


What is Andersen trying to tell us in these 
wonderful tales? 


Pondering over existence, he understands that 
we are in a transitory state from whick we can- 
not escape except through will, faith, love. The 
human world is only a process of evolution, a 
chance for us to meet the supreme realities 
that await us, or at least to prepare eurselves 
for them. . . . [Love, true love] is the divine 
spark, symbol of eternal life... . The real evil 
is the sin against the spirit, the lack of kind- 
ness, of humanity. The real good is the aspi- 
ration to a higher state to which men of good 
will shall be admitted and the animals, yes, the 
animals themselves. . . . It is this immer life 
that gives the Tales their deep quality. 

The children are not mistaken. In these beau- 
tiful tales they find not only pleasure, but the 
law of their being and the feeling of the great 
role they have to fill. They themselves have 
been subjected to sorrow. They sense evil con- 
fusedly around them, in them; but this vivid 
suffering is only transitory and not enough to 
trouble their serenity. Their mission is te bring 
to the world a renewal of faith and hope. What 
would become of the human spirit if it were 
not refreshed by this confident young strength? 
The new generation arrives to make the world 
beautiful once more. Everything grows green 
again. Life finds its reasons for enduring, An- 
dersen, imbuing his tales with an invincible be- 
lief in a better future, communes with the soul 
of children, harmonizes himself with their deep 
nature, allies himself with their mission. He 
upholds, with them and through them, the ideal 
forces which save humanity from perishing. 


At the beginning of the 1800’s in Germany, 
two brothers set out on a search. It was a 
strange task they set for themselves, so 
strange that many people scoffed at them and 
said their work was unworthy of serious con- 
sideration. These two brothers, however, con- 
tinued their search despite the scora of 
others. How glad we are that they did, for be- 
cause of them we now have the wonderful Kin- 
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derund Hausmärchen (Household Tales), by 
the Brothers Grimm. These two men—-Jacob 
and William Grimm-—were scholars; they 
were philosophers, historians, and students of 
comparative languages. In their search, they 
first asked all their friends to try to remember 
the stories that had been told to them when 
they were eight years old. Then they visited 
peasants and townspeople and even their serv- 
ants, begging them to tell the stories in their 
own dialect. Word of what they were doing got 
around, and people from other provinces sent 
them stories as if they were gifts. They col- 
lected stories as some people collect stamps, 
and. what they did has enriched our lives 
today. 


In the days when Christ still walked on earth, 
he knocked at the door of a rich man who re- 
fused him a place to rest in his full barns. At 
last he knocked at the door of a poor man who 
gave him his bed and provided breakfast for 
him in the morning. Christ promised to grant 
the poor man three wishes. The poor man 
wished for salvation, enough to eat frugally 
until the end of his days, and, if he should need 
it, a new house. The rich man, hearing about 
this, ran after Christ, who promised to grant 
him likewise his first three wishes. Rich people 
are not clever, and the bad ones deserve to be 
punished. So the rich man, in an angry moment, 
wished that his horse would break its back, 
which came true. Furious at having to make 
his way in the sun under the weight of the 
saddle that he did not want to lose, he wished 


that his wife, comfortable at that moment in. 


her home, were screwed tight to the saddle 
forever, which also came true, so that all he 
had left to wish was that his wife were rid of 
that cursed saddle and could move about again 
freely. So he had nothing but bitterness, trouble, 
hard words, and a dead horse; while the poor 
man lived a happy, peaceful, and pious life 
up to a blessed end. 


There are many more famous milestones 
in children’s literature; I have not even 
touched the surface. But I must say something 
about when a child’s literary experience 
should begin. The answer is “in the bassinet.” 

Babies love to be talked to, even if they 
do not understand words, and this is the be- 
ginning of literary experience. They especial- 
ly love the sound of words said in rhythm, 
and the nursery rhymes delight them long 


before they can talk. Any mother who has 
plucked her baby’s toes and chanted, “This 
little piggy went to market; this little piggy 
stayed home . . . ,” can tell you that. That 
is literature too, and the stage is being set 
for later enjoyment of stories and poetry. 

How often have I heard groans in English 
classes when poetry was mentioned! And yet 
it is the oldest form of literature, for man's 
first stories were told in the rhythmic lan- 
guage of poetry. Young children always ers 
joy rhythm in language—they even use it in 
their play: “Ring around the Rosy,” “Little 
Sally Ann, sitting in the sand... ,” “Skip 
to my Lou, my darling.” If they hear the 
rhythm of poetry as they grow older, appre- 
ciation and understanding of the more com- 
plex poetry of adolescence and adulthood 
will be easy for them. 

Not long ago, a boy came into my library 
complaining because he had to find a poem 
on the atmosphere for English class. He was 
not a good student, nor was he a good reader. 
He was complaining bitterly over such an 
assignment and ended by saying roughly, “I 
hate poetry!” 

“Oh, not all of it,” I said. “I know one 
you'll like—really like. It was written by 4 
boy who was killed in a training plane crash 
when he was 19 years old. He was in the 
Royal Canadian Air Force during World 
War II, and he wrote about how it felt to 
fly a plane.” 


Oh, I have slipped the surly bonds of earth 

And danced the skies on laughter-silvered 
wings! 

Sunward V’ve climbed and joined the tum- 
bling mirth 

Of sun-split clouds—and done a hundred 
things 

You have not dreamed of. Wheeled and soared 
and swung 

Here in the sunlit silence. Hovering there 

I've chased the shouting wind along and flung 

My eager craft through the footless halls of 
air. 


Up, up the long, delirious, burning blue 

I’ve topped the windswept heights with easy 
grace 

Where never lark nor even eagle flew! 

And while, with silent lifting mind, I’ve trod 

The high, untrespassed sanctity of space, 
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Put eut my hand and touched the face of God. 
John G. Magee 


And he just stood there, quiet, a little bit 
shaken. Then he said, “That’s the one I want. 
It’s the prettiest thing I ever heard! Have 
yoa get it in a book I can copy it from?” 
I found it for him, and one day, not too long 
after that, I overheard him reciting it to a 
friend. 

Pau! Hazard—-my “friend” whom I have 
really never met except through his little 
book, but a friend none the less—describes 
the qualities of good books: 


I ‘ike books that remain faithful to the very 
essence of art; namely, those that offer to chil- 
dren an intuitive and direct way of knowledge, 
a simple beauty capable of being perceived 
immediately, arousing in their souls a vibra- 
tian which will endure all their lives. 

And those that provide them with pictures, 
the kind that they like; pictures chosen from 
the riches of the whole world; enchanting pic- 
tures that bring release and joy, happiness 
gained. before reality closes in upon them, in- 
surance against the time, all too soon, when 
there will be nothing but realities, 

And. books that awaken in them, not maudlin 
sentimentality, but sensibility, that enable them 
to share in great human emotions; that give 
tham respect for universal life—that of animals, 
of plants; that teach them not to despise every- 
thing that is mysterious in creation and in man. 

And books which respect the valor and emi- 
nent dignity of play; which understand that 
the training of intelligence and of reason can- 
net, and must not, always have the immedi- 
atzly useful and practical as its goal. 

I like books of knowledge; not those that 
want to encroach upon recreation, upon leisure, 
pretending to be able to teach anything with- 
ovt drudgery. There is no truth in that. There 
ave things which cannot be learned without 
great pains; we must be resigned to it. I like 
beoks of knowledge when ... they have tact and 
moderation; when, instead of pouring out so 
mach material on a child’s soul that it is 
crushed, they plant in it a seed that will de- 
velop from the inside. I like them when they do 
net deceive themselves about the quality of 
kuowledge, and do not claim that knowledge 
cen take the place of everything else. I like 
them especially when they distill from all the 
different kinds of knowledge the most difficult 
amd the most necessary——that of the human 
heart. 


8.4 


Finally I like books that contain a profound 
morality. Not the kind of morality which con- 
sists in believing oneself a hero because one 
has given two cents to a poor man, or which 
names as characteristics the faults peculiar to 
one era, or one nation; here sniveling pity, 
there a pietism that knows nothing of charity; 
somewhere else a middle class hypocrisy. Not 
the kind of morality that asks for ao deeply 
felt consent, for no personal effort, and which 
is nothing but a rule imposed willy-nilly by 
the strongest. I like books that set in action 
truths worthy of lasting forever, and of inspir- 
ing one’s whole inner life; those demonstrating 
that an unselfish and faithful love always ends 
by finding its reward, be it only im oneself; 
how ugly and low are envy, jealousy and greed; 
how people who utter only slander amd lies end 
by coughing up vipers and toads whenever they 
speak. In short, I like books that have the in- 
tegrity to perpetuate their own faith in truth 
and justice. ... 


So, get for your children—and for your- 
selves---some of these magic carpets we call 
books. They will transport your whole family 
to any place on earth, beyond the barriers of 
time into any period of the past or future, 
and from the center of the earth and the 
deepest fathoms of the sea to the highest 
reaches of the heavens. 
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Visiting 


Bookmen in 


France 


by Arthur T. Hamlin 





© Mr. Hamlin is li- 
brarian of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 
Before making the 
1964 trip deseribed in 
this article, he had 
jor the first seven 
months of 1962 a 
Fulbright lectureship 
to the University of 
Pavia. 


Many a librarian trips off to Europe on a 
summer vacation, as the Hamlins did recently, 
and one member of the partnership is insat. 
able on visiting museums while the other 
flags wearily on too concentrated a diet of aft, 
history, and stone floors. In cur case there: 
was a 25th wedding anniversary. There was 
the fact of two previous visits to Paris (where 
much of our time was to be spent) and can 
scientious daily trips to the Louvre, Ver- 
sailles, Notre Dame, and similar four-star at 
tractions. So it was agreed that I would prin- 
cipally visit libraries, bookstores, binderies, 
and library schools in Paris and elsewhere 
while Mrs. Hamlin was etherwise occupied. 
This, then, is a most informal and personal 
report on one librarian’s experience with 
book agents in France over a seven-week 
period. 

In several instances the visits to bookstores 
and book agents with whom my library does 
business were “courtesy calls,” and degeneri- 
ted rapidly into just that—exchanges of cour- 
tesies, expressions of mutual esteem, agree 
ment that prices were deplorably high and 
out-of-print books deplorably hard to find. 
But in one particular case, a foreign book 
agent gave me a thorough inspection of his 
whole operation, which led to a number of 
modifications in our working arrangements 
and procedures. More precisely then, this is 
an attempt to present “his side” of the operas 
tion in the hope that it will lead to smoother 
relations and more effective service to Ameri» 
can libraries. The scene is western Europe, 
the place and name are immaterial. 

Inspection began with the orders that come 
in each delivery of mail. Here was a little 
room where the envelopes were opened, the 
daily “take.” Around two walls were all the 
standard bibliographies of the country along 
with an enormous collection of current pub- 
lishers’ catalogs. The first step took place here 
to verify the information on each item and 
to check price and availability. In print? Is 
the author’s name spelled correctly? Is it part 
of a numbered series? The possibilities of 
error and omission are, of course, endless. 
Now this agent sadly stated that nearly 50 per 
cent of the orders received were incomplete or 
incorrect. 

Hurried apologies were obviously in order 








and hastily made, and a little later there was 
opportunity to verify the charge by examin- 
ing scores of orders in process. Here were a 
number of entries from several great eastern 
research libraries that bore so many correc- 
tions in red pencil that they resembled noth- 
ing cuite as much as my own practice catalog 
cards of library school days when they came 
back from the reviser. Author’s name misspel- 
led, tithe hardly recognizable, publisher 
wrong, price omitted, etc. It was quite appar- 
ent that the “best thinking” of the “best 
shops” was to accept, in most cases, the bib- 
liographical information supplied by the pro- 
fesser or other selector and let the agent put 
all to rights, 

Now the agent is willing to do this, but 
consider the price paid. The entry must be re- 
typed and sent to the purchaser. A second 
search is usually involved. Records must be 
changed. Various other wheels must whir, 
switches click, and lights flash before another 
air maii letter is addressed and stamped and 
on its way to confirm the purchase order. 
Time has been lost and money spent. How 
much time and how much money is an open 
question, but it is considerable. To the dealer 
thie is legitimate business expense, but does it 
maxe sense (spelled either way) to the pur- 
cheser? A dozen Cincinnati orders were in 
precess and I was relieved to see that they 
had passed inspection without correction. 


Unnecessary or superfluous? 


in another respect Cincinnati did not fare 
so well. Against one wall of this same room 
were scores of packages all wrapped, labelled, 
and awaiting the postal truck. Most of the la- 
beis were printed and some bore additional 
typewritten information as to order number, 
date of order, etc. Without reflection I in- 
quired why this information was needed on 
the outside, when it was surely included in- 
side the wrapping. The agent hesitated, pulled 
out a package addressed to the University of 
Cincinnati, pointed to several items of type- 
weittea information, and said, very politely, 
that be couldn’t answer that question, that we 
had requested he do it, and therefore he did 
it. And, he added, it was a bit of trouble, and 
hə often wondered what purpose it served. 
Well, it is a small detail, and we now do well 
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without it. It is still required of some agents 
who supply books to other departments of the 
university and who do not use labels printed 
exactly as the library requires. r 

Discussion of this topic then led te a file 
where, mirabile dictu, he kept a record of the 
individual eccentricities of his customers. It 
would have been fun to browse there, but for 
some reason no invitation to do so was given. 

There would be little point to sketch out the 
process whereby an individual order, once 
past bibliographical inspection, is drawn from 
stock, ordered from publisher, or publicized 
in out-of-print channels. However, there was a 
surprising record, by author and title, of all 
monographs ordered by institutional custom- 
ers in recent years. Here is a card for each of 
the books of Professor X and on each card 
are symbols which spell Harvard, Yale, New 
York Public Library, etc. The firm’s poliey is 
to question an order for a second copy unless 
the order indicates that the purchaser knows 
he already has a copy. Frequently this pre- 
caution saves a lot of embarrassment and ex- 
pense all around, but many libraries neglect 
to add “additional copy” or the equivalent to 
the order. It seems like a small courtesy to 
repay the dealer. 


Returns and other battles 


Discussion of this step led to the subject of 
“returns.” A note of bitterness, even heat, 
here crept into the voice and language of my 
host. So many returns! And almost all of 
them because of carelessness on the part of 
library clerks! How can they make so many 
errors! My host probably exaggerated a bit 
when he said that a volume was damaged be- 
yond any sale value after two trips across the 
ocean, but certainly the covers of any book 
bear mute evidence of miles travelled. This 
particular dealer was carrying on a deter- 
mined (but I think losing) battle to have li- 
braries hold their returns for some months in 
the hope that another library would need the 
volume and the item could be sent direct 
under the tender handling of the U.S, Postal 
Service. 

Male colleagues in librarianship will be 
pleased to know that a remarkably attractive, 
smart young lady spends her entire time, 
month in and month out, reassuring them by 
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form postals that, yes, the firm does have 
their continuation order for the blank series 
of the blank learned society, and no, number 
nine has not yet appeared, and yes, she will 
gladly send it, but unfortunately not before it 
is published. (I once had the interesting expe- 
tience of telephoning a professor, not at the 
University of Cincinnati, who had placed a 
rush order for a book announced for publica- 
tion six months hence. He had enclosed the 
prospectus with the publication date. When 
the difficulty had been explained in cold, pre- 
cise English prose, the answer was, “I need it 
at once. Get it from some other publisher.”) 
This regular follow-up procedure is very busi- 
nesslike, but is it really necessary? 

‘As the bookseller said, “How do I know 
when Professor X is going to complete the 
fifth volume of this work? If I write to him, 
and if he answers, he says next year. But next 
year is sometimes five years, sometimes never. 
I must write to reassure the library, I must 
record its inquiry. Here,” said he, “look at 
these.” And he produced continuation order 
after continuation order where four, six, and 
even ten or more inquiries had come at inter- 
vals from the same library, inquiring after the 
same next volume, which was still awaited 
from the press. We did not put this into 
words, but we both seemed to agree that this 
periodic pestering of busy booksellers was not 
representative of the best in our much vaunted 
American library efficiency. However, it is 
part and parcel of the practice of the most 
distinguished institutions. 


Always the price! 


As always between buyer and seller, the 
question of price arose, thankfully later and 
over a glass of wine outside the shop. Perhaps 
I had a vague idea that the superlative bib- 
liographical work of our staff, our clear rec- 
ord on continuation orders, and our sterling 
character in general warranted a nice little 
modest discount which I knew was not the 
practice in that country. It was immediately 
apparent that he wanted nothing quite so 
much as to give Cincinnati not a small, but a 
large discount on all purchases, but unfortu- 
nately this was forbidden by the code of eth- 
ics. With this sad note the conversation turned 
to payment of bills. Now most American 


libraries do pay their bills, but they take, or 
the average, more than three months from 
date of invoice to do so. Of course some 
twenty to thirty-five or more days are taker 
in transit from western Europe to the ad- 
dressee. The dealer himself normally pays his 
bills in ten days to get full publisher’s dis- 
count. Therefore, if he has a large business he: 
also has a large amount tied up in accounts 
receivable. My institution was rated “aver 
age” in this respect. 

Discussion later with the university’s comp- 
troller indicated that Cincinnati really derived 
no advantage from late payment. The money 
was not out “on interest.” The two months 
required to process a bill did involve passing 
over various desks, a banking operation for 
currency conversion, etc. lt appeared that a 2 
per cent (or more) discount for payment 
within two weeks of date of receipt would 
grease the wheels of progress considerably. 
Some business offices will show amazing 
speed when a single dollar is involved. And 
while discounts are contrary to the “code of 
ethics” in that one country, codes are some» 
times modified for worthy purposes. The only 
tangible benefit derived from cogitation on 
this subject is the happy idea of paying person- 
al bills three months late. This was put into 
practice last month and so far has worked 
fine. 

The problems with out-of-print books were. 
of course, many and not easily solved. 1 did 
learn, however, of one adjustment which has 
already proved beneficial. An order is placed, 
subject to “please quote,” for an o.p. item. 
The dealer advertises. A bookstore quotes. 
The agent replies, “Please hold,” and notifies 
the library that he can supply the item for 
seven or eight or ten dollars. The library asks 
him to send it. The word is passed on to the 
bookstore. Alas! Time has passed. Other cus- 
tomers have appeared. The book is gone. 
Word of this unfortunate turn of events then 
passes from bookstore to agent to library. 
Better luck next time. At this point the only 
gracious thing to say was, “Supply without 
confirmation anything costing $15 or less per 
volume.” Fifteen dollars is a standard “break 
point” for this purpose. In our case this had 
to be a “moral commitment” rather than a 
binding contract because of certain legal re- 
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quirements. But the net effect was the same— 
fewer postals and letters from bookseller to 
dealer to library but more business and hap- 
pier people. 


Browsing and visiting 


If none of these observations prove useful 
to seme who read them, I would still recom- 
mend a European trip to turn up other points 
which I may have missed. There may be a 
convivia. lunch, an hour at a cafe, or some- 
thing of that sort. There is the fun of oiling 
up one’s vocabulary in a foreign language 
and the shock of gratitude when, at a difficult 
poirt, the other party breaks into good Eng- 
lish. 

Of course, there are other dealers who are 
poliely surprised and indicate pleasure on 
meeting a good customer. The purpose of the 
visi: is inquired, The customer is assured that 
the relationship, the form of the orders, the 
payment of bills, etc., could not be improved. 
Naturally, at this point, the visitor assures the 
ageat that his services are greatly appreciated. 
A cautious inquiry about visiting the out-of- 
priat department brings the rejoinder that all 
stoek is listed in the latest catalog and would 
an extra copy be useful. After a bit of this, 
expressions of mutual esteem are definitely in 
orcer, the visitor retires alone for a drink, 
and the agent repairs with relief to his desk. 
Those are the risks of the game. The next one 
will go better. 

As « novice at the game I was a general 
failure in getting much benefit from haphaz- 
ard visitation of secondhand shops. Some 
other wniversity librarians are smarter at this 
and accomplish a great deal. The internation- 
ally famous bookstores like Quaritch and 
Stevens in London, Polifilo in Milan, and O 
Mande do Libro in Lisbon do, of course, 
ofer interesting hours of browsing whether or 
net one buys. But the small shops which are 
so numerous in a capital like Paris present 
real cifficulties. Browsing by strangers just 
didn’t seem the thing to do. In several places 
I was eyed with open hostility as I moved 
from shelf to shelf to see what was there. In 
two different shops where Cincinnati was 
known as a good customer, I was firmly re- 
strained from even looking at the books which 
were in the process of being listed for the 
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next catalog. Many shops seemed to have only 
window dressing of a few hundred volumes of 
belles lettres in attractive old leather bindings. 
What there was behind the scenes remained a 
mystery. Prices generally on these display 
shelves were staggering. Those librarians who 
have the knack for uncovering at a song rare 
old items in little old shops abroad should let 
their colleagues in on the secrets ef their 
craft. 

Fortunately there was a lunch in the Bois 
de Bologne with a kindly French boakseller. 
It was a beautiful Indian summer day, we ate 
on the terrace, and the wine and food were 
excellent. Cautiously I ventured into some of 
the observations given above, and cautiously, 
but with increasing candor, he offered some 
explanations. “Really,” said he, “we don’t like 
to sell books. We are collectors, not business- 
men. We have to sell a few books to live; but 
each sale is an unpleasant experience. And we 
never, never sell an interesting book until it 
has appeared in our catalog. This is a matter 
of pride. We want the other dealers to see 
what a fine stock we have. Then, too, sources 
of supply are drying up and if we sell what 
we have, where will we get more? This selling 
is a very distasteful business.” 

By this time the wine was very lew in the 
bottle and the food and afternoon sun had 
mellowed us both completely, so he could add 
in good humor, “And you American librari- 
ans come with your money and wan: to clean 
our shelves off for us. We like you, but we 
want to stay in business.” 

No librarian ought to visit Europe without 
paying some attention to libraries a3 well. If 
he looks sharp he will find bookmobiles on 
the country roads and even a “biblioier” some- 
where on the French national railways. He 
will find delightful children’s libraries in sev- 
eral countries—-not many of them, but a be- 
ginning. He will find specialized scientific and 
technical libraries with bibliographical and 
microfilming services that are equal (proba- 
bly superior) to anything in this coantry. The 
countries of western Europe are generally far 
behind the United States in library develop- 
ment, yet they offer splendid instances of 
modern development. This is, ef course, , 
another story. 

eee 
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New Risom Threesome 





This is a new Risom seating family related by design., 
Side chair, armchair and low lounge chair were all 
conceived in a scale that is light and open. The clean, 
| crisp lines and distinctive design are decidedly 
Risom. And the cost, happily, is surprisingly modest. 
This Risom threesome is intriguingly versatile, Their 
presence is welcome in most any seating scheme =- 
in single units or great numbers. A brochure is avall- 
able with more information. Ask for the “54” chair 
series. Jens Risom Design, Ine. 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022, 
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Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total “fitness” for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


@ Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


è All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel. 


@ Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 

@ Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


@ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles. 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015. 


SERSTENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES. 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES + SALES DISPLAY COACHES + VANS + MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 
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“WOW...LOOK AT ALL 


THE COWBOY BOOKS!" 
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ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Orove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Treasure Trove’s title drawings on the spine do the job that title 
words alone so often fail to do. They instantly define the kind of 
story in the book for searching young eyes. Your shelves become 
alive with the promise of endless reading fun. Treasure Trove helps 
uncover the hidden treasure on your shelves. Helps make regular 
patrons out of young visitors. 


And, Treasure Trove helps you in the other important ways: (1) Treasure 
Trove cover illustrations, high fidelity reproductions of the publisher’s 
original dust jacket, help “sell” the book. Youngsters can’t wait to 
take the book home and read it, (2) Treasure Trove’s extra quality 
buckram and tough printing inks are further protected with a coating 
of clear plastic to keep books looking new through more circulations. 
(3) The fine craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder gives you 
extra pride and extra life in your books. It all adds up to ons thing 
... Treasure Trove covered books, rebound or pre-bound, are incomparable. 


Oreasure Orove 


for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
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The New Herman Miller Library Group 
WE INVITE YOUR 

CAREFUL STUDY OF DESIGN, 

QUALITY AND ECONOMY 
Buffed cast aluminum legs, knee-knock and stocking-snag free. Walnut 
veweered study carrels, extra deep for added student privacy. Tables which quickly 
convert additional study-centers, mar-proof and vinyl-edged. All carefully constructed and 

engineered for initial and long-lasting value. 

Herman Miller also supplies a complete selection of 


fabrics for draperies, stage and window curtains. 
A complete brochure is available by return mail. 


HERMAN MILLER, INC. 


Zeeland, Michigan 49464 
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DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT IN LIBRARIES 
Using Computers in a New 


by Joseph Becker 


The spotlight of the library profession is on 
Florida Atlantic University, whose new li- 
brary has the distinction of being the first in 
the United States to introduce data processing 
methods and techniques into its operations 
from the very beginning. 

Despite its expected pioneer hardships, the 
library is making progress with the use of its 
machines. Its success is due mainly to the 
strong support it has received from the uni- 
versity’s president and to the active leadership 
of an experienced university librarian who 
possesses the technical understanding so vital 
to the inauguration of an avant garde pro- 
gram. All staff members are enthusiastically 
committed to the application of advanced 
technology in the library. Sailing uncharted 
waters provides excitement for everyone; all 
derive great personal satisfaction from seeing 
many original ideas translated into action. 
Moreover, a new library is able to use ma- 
chines without concern for problems of con- 
version, which no established library can 
avoid. 

Florida Atlantic University, located in Boca 
Raton, is a state university which was estab- 
lished more than a year ago as part of Flor- 
ida’s expanding educational system. An ultra- 
modern library, a Learning Resources Center, 
a Computing Technology Center, and an ade- 
quate number of classrooms are contained in 
the present complex of buildings. Fourteen 
professionals and eight clerks make up the 
current library staff. The library has 25,000 
titles fully cataloged and on computer tape, 
5000 titles cataloged but not yet coded for 
input, and 25,000 titles computer-listed but 
not yet cataloged. It is estimated that by 1970 
holdings will amount to 350,000 titles. 


e This is the seventh in an informal series of 
articles which comes to the ALA Bulletin through 
the courtesy of the Library Technology Project. 
It is the last of the present series. 


University Library 


The program of library automation at Flor- 
ida Atlantic University has received more ex- 
tensive publicity in the library press than any 
other such program. A number of articles, 
providing considerable technical description, 
have already appeared in professional jour- 
nals. These include: 

Clayton D. Highum, “Cataloging for Document 
Retrieval at Florida Atlantic University,” in 
College and Research Libraries, v. 25, no. 3, 
May 1964, 197-99. 

Jean M. Perreault, “The Computerized Book 





Catalog at Florida Atlantic University,” in Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, v. 25, no. 3, May 
1964, 185-97. 

Jean M. Perreault, “Computerized Cataloging: 
The Computerized Catalog at Florida Atlantic 
University,” in Library Resources and Techni- 
cal Services, v. 9, no. l, Winter 1965, 20-34. 
Edward Heiliger, “Florida Atlantic University; 
New Libraries on New Campuses,” in College 
and Research Libraries, v. 25, no. 3, May 1964, 
181-85. 

Ted F. Srygley, “Serials Record Instructions 
for a Computerized Serial System,” in Library 
Resources and Technical Services, v. 8, no. 4, 
Summer 1964, 248-56. 


A myth persists that FAU’s library is “fully 
automated.” In reality, FAU’s plans are lim- 
ited to using machines to perform basic li- 
brary clerical functions. Hence, a visitor en- 
tering the main reading room will find it sim- 
ilar in appearance to that of any other attrac- 
tive and conventional university library. The 

atron will not be aware of automation except 
$ the circulation desk, where the quiet hum 

f an IBM 357 Data Collection system for cir- 
culation control accompanies each transac- 
ion, and at the catalog, where a telephone di- 
ectory stand has replaced the familiar rows 
of card trays. The directory stand holds book 
catalogs arranged by author, title, and sub- 
ject, plus supplements. FAU’s library employs 
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corcputers for acquisitions, serials work, prep- 
aration of book catalogs, and circulation 
control. These computers, however, are not 
intended to replace the normal reference desk 
dia ogue between librarian and user, nor does 
FAJ phan to provide “on-line” computer con- 
soles fer users. Although the computers at 
FAU have begun performing many useful 
functions, the “fully automatic library” is not 
lurxing around the corner. 

The library relies on the FAU Computing 
Technology Center to provide computer pro- 
gremming skills, assistance in production, 
and other services. The library staff, however, 
is solely responsible for thinking through the 
various computer applications and preparing 
the required system analysis. As a result, the 
library staff has a working knowledge of the 
computer and its capabilities. 

Library data, whether in the form of circu- 
lation records or catalog entries, are stored on 
megnetic tapes in a “tape library” in the 
computer room under temperature and humid- 
ity control. (“Tapeworm” is replacing “book- 
werm” in FAU library vernacular.) 


Status of on-going jobs 


Computer products now support all FAU 
library functions. As in commercial data pro- 
cessing, the end products of library data pro- 
cessing consist of print-outs of one sort or 
another. For example, at FAU, the following 
lists are produced at the frequencies indicated 
fer each of four major departments of the li- 
brary: 

1. Cataloging: catalog (irregular) ; catalog 
supplement (every three months in 1965, 
monthly thereafter) ; cataloging proof sheets 
(daily); authority lists by author, title, and 
subject (irregular). 

2. Circulation: circulation lists (daily ) — 
by call number, by borrowers’ ID numbers, 
overdues by call number, overdues by ID 
number, hold requests; reserves (weekly of 
books on reserve by call number) ; reference 
saelf list (weekly by call number); circula- 
tion statistics (every three months) ; overdues 
label (weekly), for mailing of overdue no- 
tices. 

All books are due two weeks from the near- 
et Tuesday. 

3. Serial Records: current serials (twice 
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weekly) ; serials by subject (irregular) ; seri- 
als title (monthly) until current serials list is 
issued; serials list of changes and deletions 
(monthly) ; serials check-in—cards for check- 
in, computer-produced, one for each issue of 
each journal, and serials master recerd (sta- 
tus of data for check-in), monthly; serials 
holdings (irregular) ; serials claiming letters: 
serials orders (annual); serials and book 
binding (irregular) ; serials and book orders 
(irregular, frequent). 

4, Acquisitions: Processing information 
list—complete data form (daily) for internal 
use, brief data form (daily) for public service 
use; budget control (daily) ; invoice. voucher, 
receiving, and inspection print-outs for busi- 
ness office use; shelf list. 

This impressive array of computer products 
used by library management represents much 
hard work. A close examination of thé lists 
will show that each list was designed only 
after very painstaking analytical study and 
was developed according to precise profes- 
sional specifications. Furthermore, each took 
many man-months of computer programming 
and internal computer processing to produce, 
processing that required of the computer a 
volumetric job of record-keeping, filing, sort- 
ing, cumulating, and—most of all—printing. 

Because printing is the slowest of all com- 
puter functions, the library attempts to be se- 
lective in what it asks the computer to print. 
The aim is to require printing not of an entire 
file of information but only of data that re- 
quire some form of administrative action, 
such as overdue notices for circulation and 
claims letters for serials work. Nonetheless, 
printing the book catalog alone remains a 
very heavy burden, and the library is 
studying ways to reduce as much as possible 
computer time used for this purpose. 


The principal effort 


The FAU library’s automation program has 
its greatest impact on cataloging, where it en- 
deavors to produce a machine-readable ver- 
sion of cataloger’s copy that can be manipu- 
lated by computer so as to produce a book cata- 
log. To this end, the library first developed a 
worksheet on which the cataloger recorded all, 
the essential elements of bibliographic infor- 
mation to be included in the system. Next, to 
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Fig. 1. Cataloger’s copy ready for key punching. 


facilitate the process of transcribing informa- 
tion from worksheet to punched cards, instruc- 
tions were written for key punch operators. 
After machine-readable data were punched, 
these were verified and then stockpiled for 
periodic merging into the main computer 
file, which is stored on magnetic tape. This 
necessitated preparation of extensive com- 
puter programs for an IBM 1460. Once written, 
the computer programs ensured that catalog 
entries would be accurately interfiled accord- 
ing to prescribed FAU filing rules. Finally, 
the computer printed the desired book catalog 





in various formats. This cycle, which is far 
from simple, required many months of inten- 
sive systems and programming effort by the 
staff. During this period, the library made 
several important changes in its original de- 
sign plan: 

1. It developed its own FAU filing rules 
instead of adhering to LC or ALA standards. 

2. It cut back its information retrieval ob- 
jectives, thereby reducing the number and 
type of data elements recorded for computer 
storage. 

3. It standardized on an IBM 1403 print 
chain identical in font, style, and size with 
that adopted by the Columbia-Harvard-Yale 
Medical Project and the Ontario New Univer- 
sities Libraries Project. 

4. It further simplified the cataloging 
process by eliminating the rigidities of a grid- 
like form for the cataloger’s worksheet. 

5. It revised its work schedule in the light 
of a university decision to upgrade the IBM 


1460 computer to an IBM 360 Model 40. 
About 80 per cent of FAU’s books came 
from the Alanar Division of Bro-Dart In- 
dustries, during the first eighteen months. 
They were labeled, jacketed, and accompanied 
by LC cards. One LC card is stapled to the 
cataloger’s worksheet. Then, by simply draw- 
ing lines to numbers—as in the example given 
above—the cataloger is able to specify ele- 
ments of data to be transcribed by the key 
punch operator, e.g., Element 10 is main 
entry, Element 23 is title, etc. This rapid and 
efficient system makes it possible to “catalog” 
or prepare for key punching 100 books per 
day per cataloger in this manner. Experience 
has proved that key punch operators, properly 
trained, can work directly from a marked-up 
card, with no formal worksheet needed. This 
shortcut can also be used for entries selected 
from the printed National Union Catalog. In 
the latter case, the bibliographic information 
is copied on paper by a Xerox machine from 
the NUC book, and the marking-up process 
then proceeds as with an LC card. The key 
elements incorporated in FAU’s cataloging 
system are main entry, title and edition, im- 
print and collation, subject headings, tracings, 
and call number. Although initial plans called 
for the coding of many other elements of in- 
formation in preparation for a future retriev- 
al system, this aspect of the program was 
discarded late last year because the amount of 


coding time proved excessive and not com- 


mensurate with the expected benefits. 
Local preparation of machine-readable cat- 
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alog information is a recent development in 
the library world. The profession is certain, 
therefore, to gain much new knowledge from 
FAD’s experience. Machine-readable catalog 
infermation is capable of serving three pur- 
poss at once: 1) It can be used to print book 
catalogs, cards, bibliographies, and other 
lists; 2) it can be exchanged among libraries, 
i.e. cataloging done centrally can be electri- 
caly communicated and shared with others; 
and 3) it can be transmitted automatically 
within a library from a central file to a multi- 
plicity of remote stations. 

At present, only the line printing mode is 
available in the FAU system. When machine- 
readable catalog data are used exclusively for 
printing, they have certain limitations. 

Although the speed of a line printer these 
days is high—1100 lines per minute—many 
hours of printing time are needed to produce 
a book catalog. Also, as with all forms of 
publishing, the cost of line-printing a book 
catalog is disproportionately high when the 
press run requirement for copies is low. A li- 
brary requires relatively less time for book 
c=alog printing at the beginning of a pro- 
gam, when the number of entries is low; 
hewever, as the catalog grows, the projected 
time required for printing increases corre- 
spondingly. For example, more than 100 
heurs of IBM 1403 printing are needed to 
print author, title, and subject catalogs for a 
catalog containing 100,000 entries. To this 
cest must also be added the cost of offset 
printing and binding thousands of pages per 
cepy. While the costs involved in a small new 
system may be tolerated, it is obvious that the 
method will not be satisfactory in the long 
ran. Several alternative methods might be ex- 
plored: 1) printing cards instead of books in- 
itially by computer (a new university library 
with very few branches to serve should find 
this a more economical plan; 2) using com- 
puter-driven photocomposition machines (e.g., 
National Library of Medicine uses a 
machine called GRACE—graphic arts com- 
posing equipment—to photo type set the In- 
dex Medicus); such machines, when leased, 
might prove somewhat less costly; and 3) 
converting to random access storage of cata- 
log data. The contents of the entire catalog 
would be stored in memory and made avail- 
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able for group or individual selection of 
entries as required by staff or patrons using 
remote consoles. Random access magnetic 
memories with very large capacities have re- 
cently been announced and are available at 
reasonable cost. The trend in the computer 
world to give the customer more service for 
his money should eventually have a salutary 
effect on FAU and other libraries. In time, 
inexpensive random access memories and as- 
sociated user consoles may serve as a substi- 
tute for catalog printing of any kind. 

FAU is one of the few libraries that have 
converted bibliographic items of information 
from catalog cards to machine-readable form. 
As it stockpiles these data on magnetic tape, 
the question arises of how best to make the 
product available to other libraries. A recent 
decision reached in Florida requires two new 
campuses to make cooperative use of FAU’s 
catalog tapes in identical library systems. Un- 
fortunately, the library profession has not yet 
standardized at the national level its approach 
to catalog data recording. Sooner er later a 
national plan will evolve which will both per- 
form the traditional functions of cataloging 
and satisfy the newer requirements of ma- 
chine compilation and data exchange. Until 
this is done, we are certain to witness a pro- 
liferation of independent efforts that will only 
make the process of exchanging data among 
libraries more difficult. Useful though the ma- 
chine-readable catalog entries are to FAU, 
many libraries will undoubtedly find them un- 
suitable for their own local needs. The solu- 
tion to this problem lies in the ability of the 
library profession to stimulate the Library of 
Congress to develop an electronic equivalent 
at the national level of its card distribution 
service. 

The absence of national rules for standard- 
izing the recording of catalog data in ma- 
chine-readable form has in no way reduced 
the effectiveness of FAU’s own initial installa- 
tion. It has, however, demonstrated the im- 
portance to the profession of meeting this 
problem if the exchange of catalog data is to 
become a reality. 

1 Lawrence F. Buckland, “The Recording of Li- 
brary of Congress Bibliographic Data in Machine. 


Form,” a report prepared for the Council on Li- 
brary Resources (Maynard, Mass., 1964). eee 
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, HERES THE 
NEWEST IN 
FILMCARD READER 


(and the Price 1s right) For less than $130, your library 
can install the new Recordak PFC-66 Filmcard Reader. It’s ideal for ref- 
erence to government reports now being published regularly on filmeards 
(microfiche)—and also for reference to documents compacted in Micro- 
Thin jackets and ordinary acetate jackets. Trim and sturdy, the PFC-66 
occupies less than a square foot of table-top space. It offers “Velvet Touch” 
scanning with constant focus for easy viewing and is so light in weight — 
only 31 pounds—that it can readily be carried by the special hideaway 
handle. Because the price is right, you can have as many Recordak PFC-66 
Readers as your library needs. Write Recordak Corporation, Dept. G-10, 
770 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10003. 








See cur exhibit at the Busines 


ent 
Exposition New York Colis@um October 79% 1—10 pm. 















Ten-Year Mission Accomplished 
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AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR 1965 


Climaxes a Decade of Planning, Pre-Testing, Rebuilding, and Expansion 


NOW the Encyclopedia with Authority, Scholarship, Accuracy, Scope, 
Readability, Student Motivation, Beauty, Durability -COMPREHEN- 
SIVE YET CONCISE. 


“One of the major curriculum-centered home and school encyclopedias 








. . . Outstanding accuracy . . . Superior overall production” —General 
Encyclopedias in Print. ‘‘An invaluable tool . . . for the full range of school 
years” — The Catholic Educator. sD 

Fifty Nobel Prize Winning Contributors—More Than Any P) 
Other Encyclopedia In the World. Contributions by May Hill ` 
Arbuthnot, David Ben-Gurion, Father Redmond Burke, Š 
Carleton Coon, Richard M. Dorson, Mary K. Eakin, Sara Innis 

Fenwick, George Gamow, Charles F. Gosnell, Virginia 

Haviland, S. I. Hayakawa, Hubert H. Humphrey, Robert Jastrow, E. T. McSwain, 
William C. Menninger, Samuel Eliot Morison, Allan Nevins, Richard Nixon, 
Lester B. Pearson, Paul Sears, Harold Shane, Jesse H. Shera, Edwin Tunis, 
William Van Til, Paul Witty, the late Eleanor Roosevelt and President Kennedy, 
and many others. 
Thousands of Effective New Visual Aids; Exclusive New Full-Color State 
Maps with Indexes. 


Best Encyclopedia Buy in the history of educational publishing —1,160 
pages added since 1964 Edition, yet the price to schools and libraries is 
still the lowest for any authoritative multi-volume encyclopedia. 


FREE to Librarians and Teachers 


A 32-page reprint of the LIBRARY article in the 1965 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA. Written 
by Jesse H. Shera, Ph.D., Dean, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve University; Barbara Denison, M.A., his 
assistant; and Elizabeth Homer Morton, B.A., Executive 
Secretary, Canadian Library Association. Plus LIBRARY 
OF CONGRESS by Lucile M. Morsch, M.A., Chief, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library of Congress. 
Write to Vicki Johnson today for your copy. 








THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF. ILLINOIS 
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The assembly lines in Detroit 
are not limited to automobile factories. 


Here are some in the Detroit Public Library. 


Automation 


in the Detroit Public Library 


by Charles M. Mohrhardt 


Two year’s experience with library automa- 
Hon has convinced Detroit Public Library 
staff members that it can improve service to 
patrons and reduce operating cost appreciably. 

The system installed at Detroit’s main li- 
brary for handling books, call slips, and re- 
lated materials is regarded by many as the most 
automated in the nation. It includes 1) a 
series of horizontal and vertical conveyors 
linking two book-return desks on the street 


level with a sorting area in the first basement; 
2) four pneumatic tube systems—one con- 
necting the library card registry desk with the 
registration file room in the basement, the 
other three delivering call slips to the closed 
stacks; 3) a “bookveyor” which, with a num- 





ber of less-automated booklifts, transports 
books between the closed stacks and pickup 
desks in each reading room. The bulk of this 
equipment was designed, built, and installed 
by the Lamson Corporation, Syracuse, New 
York. 

The new main library building also includes 
several other features designed to improve 
service. For example, each of the card file 
cabinets that hold the public catalog is 
equipped with telephone jacks. The phone in- 
quiry assistants wear telephone headsets that 
can be plugged into these jacks. Calls are an- 
swered more quickly as a result, and assis- 
tants don’t have to do as much walking. 

Patrons who don’t know where a particular 


A cerk at one 
of two book-return 
desks on the main 
floor of the Detroit 
Public Library dis- 
patches a conveyor 
basket by turning a 
telephone-type rout- 
ing dial. Each bas- 
ket corries up to 
forty pounds of 
books to a basement 
sorting area in less 
than four and one- 
half minutes. Empty 
book trays are con- 
veyed back upstairs 
automatically. 
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nother time-saving feature of the library is the 
telephone jacks installed in each card file cabinet hold- 
img the public catalog. Phone inquiry clerks are 
equipped with headsets which allow them to talk to 
patrons directly at the files. 


eepartment or subject is located can find out 
easily by consulting the electric directory 
board, a floor plan placed at each main en- 
trance. Next to the map is a set of push but- 
tons labeled with the names of some 230 sub- 
jects. To determine where a subject is located 
‘for instance, heraldry), one merely pushes 
the button opposite this subject and the de- 
partment where it is located will be illumi- 
nated, 

It is the conveyor network and “Airtube” 
system, though, which have brought the big- 
sest improvement in operating efficiency. 


e Mr. Mohrhardt, as- 
sociate director of the 
Detroit Public Li- 
brary, has long been 
interested in the 
mechanization of li- 
brary processes and 
participated in the de- 
velopment of the rol- 
ler conveyor described 
and illustrated in this 
article. 
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Without these two devices, at least twice as 
many student library assistants probably 
would be needed. 

Some of the benefits produced by the Air- 
tube and conveyor networks are less tangible 
than others. It’s difficult to put a price tag on 
the several thousand square feet of main floor 
area which have been saved by lecating the 
book-sorting operations in the basement, thus 
making this valuable first floor space available 
for open stacks and reading rooms—a very 
real advantage to the patrons. The same can 
be said about the innumerable book trucks 
which have been removed from the library’s 
main floor corridors. Conveyorization has not 
only eliminated the congestion created by these 
trucks, but it has overcome the additional d® 
lays created by the fact that the first floor of 
the old building is built on two levels. 


The conveyor network 


Approximately 3500 books pass across the 
two book-return desks during an average day. 
The books are placed in fiberglass baskets 
measuring 15 inches long, 13 inches wide, 
and 8 inches high and are conveyed immedi- 
ately downstairs to the working area. Each 
basket can hold up to forty pounds of books. 
The conveyor is built into the desk at a level 
which places the basket within easy reach of 
the clerk. 

Loaded baskets are dispatched by turning a 
telephone-type dial, and empty ones are con- 
veyed back to the book-return desks by the 
same system. Built into this portion of the 
conveyor complex is an “empty tray storage 
loop,” a circular arrangement of powered 
belts on which several empty containers are 
stored until needed at either return desk. They 
move into and out of this reservoir automat- 
ically when they are needed. 

It takes less than four and one-half minutes 
to move a loaded basket from either book-re- 
turn desk to the basement book-serting area. 
Moving the books all the way in a manually 
propelled book truck would take considerably 
longer and, of course, would require far more 
labor. But there’s another important benefit. 
The clerks can dispose of returned books as 
soon as the patron delivers them. This elimi- 
nates the need for storage at the book-return 
desks, improving their appearance in the 
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rocess. It also promotes a steady flow of 
tork into the sorting area. By elminating the 
eaks and valleys inherent in a truck-type de- 
very system, the efficiency of our sorting 
rom personnel has been increased noticeably. 
Ince again, storage space requirements have 
een reduced since less room is needed to 
andle temporary overflows of unsorted re- 
ırned books. 

Many of the books returned to the main 
brary were borrowed at a branch. After they 
re sorted, these books are put aboard high- 
vay trucks and go back to their source collec- 
ions. This mechanized system is so speedy 
hat all of the branch books received during 
he day are returned to the branch libraries 
æ . 

y the following day. In the past, the percent- 
ge was considerably smaller. 


the Airtube system 


Also in the basement of the main library, 
iot far from the sorting room, are two long 
ows of filing cabinets containing the names 
f some 450,000 registered borrowers. These 
iles are checked whenever a card is issued or 
enewed. The card registry desk on the first 
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Book trays travel downstairs to basement on a vertical 
conveyor. 





Nhen the book trays reach the basement, they are carried to the unloading point on roller conveyor. Books are 
hen transferred to four-wheeled carts which take them to the nearby sorting room. The lower-level belt con- 
'eyor carries empty baskets upstairs. This equipment was used to assemble materials for the registration kits 


if the Detroit Conference. 
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floor is connected to this record room in the 
Easement by a four-inch diameter Lamson 
Airtube system, and the speed of this equip- 
ment is an important reason why the typical 
application can be processed in less than five 
minutes. Here again there is a multiple sav- 
ing. The Airtube system improves service by 
enabling the clerk to handle each application 
im less time. It also reduces staffing require- 
ments. The registry desk can be managed by a 
single employee, except in the busiest periods. 
Furthermore, valuable first floor space for 
public service has been increased by locating 
the registration files in a basement area. 
Possibly the most dramatic illustration of 
the benefits wrought by this mechanized ma- 
teria-handling system is provided by the 
staffing arrangement in the closed stacks of 
the south wing. This area is the busiest in the 
entire library. Covering two levels, it encom- 
passes the following subjects: science, busi- 
ress, industry, finance, economics, govern- 
ment. religion, philosophy, and education. 
The number of call slips sent to this area per 
«ay is about 250 and at times reaches a peak 


of 500. The two levels of the south-wing closed 
stacks cover approximately 35,000 square 
feet and contain roughly 500,000 books. De- 
spite the relatively large area and the popu- 
larity of the books stored there, no more than 
three attendants, and usually only two, are, 
normally required to serve all the closed 
stacks in the south wing. 

Equipping each stack attendant with a pair 
of roller skates enables him to travel back and 
forth much faster than would otherwise be 
possible, but the main reason so much can be 
done by so few is because of the Airtube and 
bookveyor equipment. 

Formerly, the closed stack areas were 
staffed by a pool of attendants. One member 
of the team was stationed at a centrally lo- 
cated desk to receive book orders by phorft 
These orders were then assigned to the others, 
who covered the surrounding multiple stack 
area. Now, call slips can be delivered to the 
level on which each book is located through 
the Airtube system, considerably reducing the 
amount of foot travel per order, and no one 
has to be stationed permanently at a tele- 





A boekveyor station in the library’s closed stacks. Use of this equipment has greatly speeded up the processing 
ef call slips while reducing the number of stack attendants required. The bookveyor handles 420 separate orders 
per hour and travels at a speed of about 60 feet per minute. 
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shone. Working from written instead of ver- 
yal orders, of course, reduces the chance of 
‘ror. 


[he bookveyor 


” The bookveyor further increases efficiency. 
Zssentially this device consists of an endless 
hain. Carriers are attached to the chain 
ibout eight feet apart. At each station is a 
comb unit which automatically operates to 
jischarge books directed to the station. The 
zomb gently removes the books from the car- 
tier as it passes and discharges them into a 
foam-rubber-covered, spring-controlled recep- 
tacle. Books may be sent to any floor level 
and returned to the closed stacks automatical- 
ly This equipment, which can handle 420 
separate orders per hour, travels at a speed of 
approximately 60 feet per minute. 

A conventional booklift is not nearly as 
efficient. It can handle only one load of books 
at a time instead of several, and if the lift is 
on another floor, the sender must wait until it 
reaches his level. Since the carriers are at- 
tached to the bookveyor every few feet and the 


| 
device is continually in motion, pickup delays 
are reduced to a fraction of a second. The 
fact that many carriers are incorporated into 
the device enables it to transport considerably 
ore orders than a booklift per unit of time, 
partieularly since the bookveyor moves at a 
igher speed and discharges each load auto- 
matically. The latter feature means that the 
maximum number of carriers are kept free 
for additional loads. 
| It is somewhat ironic that although this 
aterial-handling system is considered ad- 
vanced by librarians, it would be conventional 
if installed in a factory. Granted that the two 
institutions have more dissimilarities than 
similarities, each has a need to serve its cus- 
tomers as efficiently as possible and to make 
aximum use of a limited supply of labor. 
he information explosion underlines this 
eed for all libraries. While the priority of 
library automation is different from that of 
factory automation, we believe that use of 
similar devices can have an equally beneficial 
effect on library efficiency and result in far 
hetter service for our patrons. eco 






























Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 


MAGAZINES * PAMPHLETS « BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10’x7”x4"; 12'%4"x9 "x4"; 13”x10"x3'2"; 14Y%4"x10%4"x3"; 162"x11 2x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 31 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding. 


Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
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A RECENT ADDITION s. i 


Partial List of Libraries 
Using Showcard Machine: 


| Contra Costa County Library, 
| 
| 


Some selected items from 


THE FAUTH GIFT 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
MICHI ÀA N Edmonton Public Library, 


Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, A 


WRIT] Daytona Beach, Fla. 
| Bramwell Free Public Library, 
ee | Jacksonville, Fla. 
LN voter Jacksonville Free Public Library, 


G EN. Jacksonville, Fla. 

‘ Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 

j 9 E G00D i i Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 

Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 

Uncle Remus Regional Library, 

i Madison, Ga. 

* SPANISH | American Library Assoc., Chicago, III. 
> Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 








= * FRENCH | Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Esther PULITZER t GERMAN | Indianapolis Public Library, 
> AN | Indianapolis, Ind. 
PRIZE WIN | East Chicago Public Library, 
Aalto LANGUAGE RECORDS i East Chicago, Ind. 
pLABLE FOR CHILDREN i Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
| y Josef : FIVE TO SEVEN. i Terre Haute, Ind. 
2 wiih on inrodudion b ES | Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
i | New Orleans Public Library, 
SS eee MYSTERIES f New Orleans, La. a 
——— ti Prince George Memorial Library, 


Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
e ° Hagerstown, Md. 
Serving and Saving Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md. 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 


in Libraries Everywhere Grosse Point Public Library, 


Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 


Th e S H O WC A R D MA C H I N E doyneptintritiiie cote aki. 


Kalamazoo Public Library, 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation Kalamazoo, Mich. 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
many uses for it. Midland, Mich. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your St Paul PAIGE ard rel 


=gning needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- Free Public Library of East Orange 


tns and posters...prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards East Orange, N.J. 
.-. turns out notices immediately. It’s a big help, too, in Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
original masters for offset printing. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out Norin county rary System, 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 5 gTr ; 

` T Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 


toon Is guaranteed a full five years. Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 


ai ti Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 

io 

Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 

Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 

Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 

Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 

North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 

University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 

Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 

Akron Public Library, Akron, Chio 

Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 

Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 

Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. * 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 




















The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. © Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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by M yik Reke 


ANOTHER STRONG STATE PROGRAM 


During the last year in the state of Washington, 
a unique approach to the support of recruitment 
was taken. A series of genealogical workshops 
was conducted in seven cities under the sponsor- 
ship of the Washington Library Association, 
@ith the proceeds going to scholarship assis- 
tance for library education. 

The workshops were conducted on a volunteer 
basis by Mrs. Carol Lind, genealogical specialist 
for the Seattle Public Library, and Mrs. Alta 
Grim of Olympia, former assistant Washington 
state librarian. The result was a $1500 contribu- 
tion to the University of Washington School of 
Librarianship Alumni Loan Fund. 

The Washington Library Association has long 
had a vigorous and imaginative recruiting com- 
mittee. In addition to the Subcommittee on 
Scholarships and Loans which developed the 
workshop program, there are subcommittees at 
the present time on College and University Con- 
tacts and the Librarian Trainee Program. 

The trainee program, developed about three 
years ago by the committee with the cooperation 
of the University of Washington School of Li- 
brarianship, the Washington State Library Com- 
mission, and the State Board for Certification of 
Librarians, recommends to libraries the estab- 
lishment of trainee positions, with specifications 
for suitable duties, salary structure, and work- 
study arrangements. 

The recommendations for the establishment of 
stich positions have been distributed by the com- 
mittee to college and university presidents 
throughout the state, college and university li- 
brarians, public library trustees and librarians, 
school library supervisors and superintendents 
of school districts, and special librarians and 
administrators of companies with special li- 
braries. 

The Subcommittee on College Contacts has 
for several years followed a program of talking 
with head librarians in colleges and universities 
throughout the state to provide information and 
to determine the general attitude of the faculty 
toward librarianship; meeting and keeping in 


touch with the heads of student counseling on 
the campuses of the state, providing information 
and materials, offering the services of speakers, 
éte.; and meeting with as many individual fac- 
ulty members as possible to discuss librarian- 
ship. 

The subcommittee has plans under way now 
for forming teams to work in particular areas of 
the state, using the same program in each 
school. One of their formal recommendations is 
the placement of students majoring in education 
jn school libraries for a portion of their prac- 
tice-teaching experience. 

Within the year, well-written, attractively il- 
lustrated articles on careers in librarianship 
have appeared in the Bulletin of the supervisor 
of guidance and counseling of the Washington 
State Department of Public Instruction, distrib- 
uted to all junior and senior high school coun- 
selors of the state, and the Newsletter of the su- 
pervisor of school library services, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, distributed to all 
school administrators and librarians. 

In addition, the Spokane Community College 
played host to a one-day recruitment workshop 
in the spring. The program on the theme, “Meet 
the Experts,” featured a talk by the director of 
the School of Librarianship, along with tours of 
local libraries, panel discussions, and a banquet. 
Sixty-two persons, from eight colleges and a 
number of area high schools and public li- 
braries, attended the sessions. 

| Harris C. McClaskey, library consultant, 
Washington State Library, is the present chair- 
man of the WLA recruiting committee, which 
includes 46 members representing all types of 
libraries and library services within the state. 


FULL-TIME RECRUITERS IN INDIANA 

The Indiana State Library is attempting a 
new and different approach to recruitment 
through the use of four full-time nonlibrarian 
recruiters. Nonlibrarians are being used on the 
theory that librarians cannot be spared from li- 
braries for positions not requiring their skills 
and that recruitment requires its own. 
| The college graduate women selected for the 
positions were first given an intensive two-day 
indoctrination by the Indiana University library 
science faculty and spent their first few months 
on the job (beginning in March) getting ac- 
‘quainted with the librarians and libraries in 
their respectives areas of the state. Their re- 
‘cruiting activities to date include visits to guid- 
ance counselors, talks to high school classes, 
television appearances, and informal coffees for 
women reentering the labor market. A one-day 


workshop for pages is being planned. 
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RESPONSE FROM PEACE CORPS 


Since March 1965, the OFR has been listed as 
# source for information on the library profes- 
gion by the Career Information Service of the 
Peace Corps. There has been a steady flow of 
Enquiries from Peace Corps volunteers regarding 
pb e@pportunities, accredited schools, scholar- 
ships, etc. The Career Information Service pub- 
Eshes a regular monthly bulletin which goes to 
all volunteers. Any library which has trainee po- 
sitions for college graduates (nonlibrarians) is 
encouraged to list these positions in the bulletin. 
Write Robert Calvert, Jr., director, Career 
Information Service, Peace Corps, Washington, 
B.C. 20525. 


NEW MATERIALS AVAILABLE 


The article from the May Atlantic Monthly, 
“Don't Give Us Your Tired, Your Poor,” is now 
evailable in reprint form from the Office for Re- 
cruitment. Single copies free; 25 copies, $1; 50, 
£1.75: 100, $2.50; over 100, 2¢ each. 

A new packet is also now available from the 
FR consisting of single copies of all the re- 
eruiting brochures currently available in quanti- 
ty and up-to-date in content. Prepared originally 
fer reference use of members of the ALA re- 
uiting network, the packet is now titled Ca- 
neers in Libraries. 

Tt includes the four brochures in the Demco 
series (The Librarian—Idea Consultant, Future 
«'nlimited, The Lively Career of a School Li- 
erarian, and The Public Librarian); the two 
üsts of scholarships; The Hospital Librarian; 
tae brochure and data sheets of the Special Li- 
traries Association; the new Medical Library 
®areers and Law Librarianship; the “Jezebel” 
Eroadside, Thousands of Librarians Needed .. . 
and They Won't Take Me!; the New York Life 
insurance Company piece, Should You Be a Li- 
erarian?; reprints of articles from Esquire, 
hanging Times, Seventeen, The Atlantic 
Monthly, and American Educator Encyclopedia; 
tae latest issue of the annual Strout survey of 
placements and salaries from the Library Jour- 
żal; and Be an Army Librarian. The price is $3 
singly or in quantity. 

A number of state recruiting committees have 
erdered the packets for statewide distribution to 
sounselors; and school librarians are using them 
im their own career files as well as supplying 
them to counseling staff. 

The packet will be continuously available, but 
om time to time the content will vary, as mate- 
sials go out of date or out of print and new ma- 
terials are added. 

Also available from the OFR is a revised 
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order form listing the packet, all priated materi- 
als, and exhibits currently available. eo 


News from 


the Divisions 





ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


ALA was represented at the 18th Annual Con- 
ference on Aging, held under the auspices of 
the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor Joy 
25-28, by Mrs. Dorothy Romani, head, Exten- 
sion Department, Detroit Public Library, and 
Eleanor Phinney, executive secretary, AHIL and 
ASD. 

The theme was Aging and Mental Health, 
which was reflected in the large proportion of 
physicians and psychiatrists among the speakers 
and in work groups. It is unfortunate that the 
relevance of this conference for librarians had 
not been realized earlier, since changing public 


LOW COST PERIODICAL 
AND PAMPHLET FILES 
ALL SIZES SAME PRICE 
$3.18 per doz. any assortment desired. 
12 doz. or more, $2.88 per doz. 


FREE SAMPLE MAGAFILE sent upon 
request. You will receive it by return 
mail along with handy size-chart and 
additional details. No obligation or sales- 
man follow-up. 


WMagafites sell themselves 
THE MAGAFILE CoO. |. 


P. O. BOX 3121 e ST. LOUIS 36, MO. 
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ttitudes toward aging and mental health was 
ae of the subjects of discussion and that of 
ommunity mental health planning for the elder- 
1 was among others to which librarians could 
ave contributed and which would have been in- 
mative, 

The emphasis on much fuller use of rehabill- 
itive techniques in nursing homes and the rath- 
r sharp indictment of the general run of physi- 
ians and psychiatrists for their lack of concern 
cith the elderly patient were of particular inter- 
st to ALA’s delegates. A high point was the 
ense of accomplishment rising out of the pas- 
age or signing of several pieces of legislation of 
lirect concern to conferees during the time the 
onference was taking place--Medicare, the 
der Americans Act, and the provision of funds 
or personnel for the community mental health 
enter program, 

A final and highly constructive note was 
truck by the final session speaker, Dr. Bertram 
3. Brown, chief, Community Mental Health Fa- 
jlities Branch, National Institute of Mental 
dealth, when he referred to the task of “massive 
wcial engineering” that is needed to develop 
versonnel to carry out the wide-ranging pro- 
mams being made possible by current federal 
egislation and stressed his conviction that only 


by developing new roles and new concepts of the 
use of presently trained personnel, together with 
fuller use of the indigenous worker, can this 
problem be met. eee 
aamen 
The Montana Civil Rights Act of 1965 is prob- 
ably the first that specifically mentions librar- 
ies: “The right to be free from discrimination 
because of race, creed, color, or national origin 

. shall include the right to the full enjoy- 
ment of... any public library... Beak 
markers imprinted with this quotation are being 
distributed by the Montana Library Commission. 


LIBRARIANS 
WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE [ime 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! § 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 


are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 


We stock more different titles in both plants the 
HILK BIO R, N.. 








Reference Works from G. K. HALL & CO. 


In Production 


A Dictionary Catalogue of the 


BLACKER-WOOD LIBRARY of ZOOLOGY and ORNITHOLOGY 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada 


Estimated 140,000 cards, 9 volumes 
Prepublication price: $445.00; after April 30, 1966: 8550.00 


Now Available 


Catalogs from THE MARINERS MUSEUM, Newport News, Virginia 
Dictionary Catalog of the Library 


144,000 cards, 9 volumes oo... 0... eects Price: $375.00 
Catalog of Marine Photographs 

72,700 cards, 5 volumes oo... ccc ee as Price: $300.00 
Catalog of Marine Prints and Paintings 

48,200 cards, 3 volumes co.cc ee eee Price: $193.09 
Catalog of Maps, Ships’ Papers and Loghooks 

10,600 cards, 1 volume ooo eee ene eee Price: $ 45.00 


10% additional charge on orders outside the U.S. 
Descriptive material on these titles and a complete catalog of publications are available on request. 


l G. K HALL & CO. 70 Lincoln Street, Boston, Massachusetts 02111 














GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THIS 
HEADSTART TO SUCCESS 
IN COLLEGE—NOW! 


“Should help high school students avoid 
many of the pitfalls of college life.” 
School Library Journal 


“Identifies vital problems facing college 
students and offers realistic, helpful and 
meaningful advice,” 

Dana Cotton, Harvard University 


“To be read any or all years in high school, 
and reread through that first year in 
college,” 

William R. Cornog in Saturday Review 


THE COLLEGE 
STUDENT'S HANDBOOK 


by Abraham Lass & Eugene Wilson 
LO 65-17021 $4.95 


DAVID WHITE, Publishers 
60 East 55th Street » New York, New York 


ASIAN aaron 








Burnaby Public 
Library 


CHIEF LIBRARIAN 
Salary to $10,500 


Challenging administrative post in rapidly 
growing municipality of 110,000, adjacent 
te the City of Vancouver, Province of Brit- 
ish Columbia. Manages main library, branch, 
pius 2 bookmobiles. Staff includes 5 pro- 
fessional, 13 assistants plus part-time, 


Requires 4 year college degree plus gradua- 
tion from an accredited library school. 


For complete details write to: 
Personnel Director 


Municipality of Burnaby 


4545 E. Grandview-Douglas Hwy. 
Burnaby 2, B. C. 
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i by John Bakeless 


BRITISH RECORDS RELATING TO 
AMERICA IN MICRO FORW 


A further group of microfilmed material is 
now available in this extensive series of micro 
texts selected by the British Association for 
American Studies under the genera’ editor- 
ship of Professor W. E. Minchintor of the 
University of Exeter, 


Calef and Chuter Letter Book 1783-1796, 
Introduced by Oscar Tapper. Caief and 
Chuter were London merchants whe had a 
considerable trade with the United States. 
The letters are mainly addressed w their 
American correspondents, 





American Material in the Liverpool Pa- 
pers 1727-1828. Introduced by Dr, Geoffrey 
Seed. This material has been selected from 
the papers of Charles Jenkinson the Ist Earl 
of Liverpool, 1727-1808 and his son. Robert, 
1770-1828, 


Further details of these and othes micro 
texts already issued in this series fram 
MICRO METHODS LIMITED 


East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land 





ne IT 
ophy— 


—~TIME MAGAZINE 


| 
| DANIEL BOONE 


| “Authoritative,” says Commager 
| “Engrossing," says Nevins 

{ 

| 


salty pioneer who fled from civilization and 





if 

i cleared the way for it. g 
EHTA C 
Cameron and Kelker Streets © Harrisburg, Pa. 17105 





UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
FINE ARTS LIBRARY 


needs two professional librarians. Professional 
staff of four; collections in city plarming, art 
history, architecture, and landscape architecture. 
General requirements: MLS; social science or 
art history background ; basic knowledge of de- 
scriptive cataloging and subject heading assign- 
ment; reading ability in Western European 
Languages; professional experience, preferably 
in college or university library, HEAD LI- 
BRARIAN., Administrative experience essential. 
Salary commensurate with training and experi- 
ence. LIBRARIAN IIL First assistant on pro- 
fessional staff. Salary Range: $6400-$7900. Âp- 
ply in person or write: Personnel Derartment, 
3025 Walnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 19904. 




































Back in print, restoring in complete detail the hl 
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oR SALE 


NTERNATIONAL Congresses are one of our 
pecialties. Foreign books and periodicals, current 
nd out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Hains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
aargest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
our list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
services, Inc., Serials Dept, 56 E. 13 St., New York 


pens. 

OUT-OF-PRINT. Colonial Book Service, special- 
sts in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
ibrary indexes (Granger, Essay & General Litera- 
ure, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, 
Speech, etc.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 4 St, New 
fork 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
ind key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
mage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120. 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged, Catalogs 
issued, Ira J. Friedman, Inc, 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, L.i, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East- 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly 
subscriptions—-$10 year. Cumulated (6 months & an- 
nual)—-$10. Annuals %60, ’61, %62, "63, *64-—$5 each. 
INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without obligation to 
Ae Brainard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La Grange, 


WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, rea- 
sonable prices from International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
lishing Co., 18 Palmer St, Athens, Ohio 45701. 

PUBLISHERS’ remainders. 10 to 250 copies of a 
book, Cheap. Oster’s, Box 111, Times Square Station, 
New York 10036. 


“FOR RENT 


CENSUS microfilm and portable readers for rent. 
New and used readers bought and sold. Census 


Microfilm Library, 3924 Circle Dr., Independence, 
Mo. 64052. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
; worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. Apply 
direct. Members’ qualifications, school and library 
vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues yearly, 
Wi. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brooklyn 
1222, 

UGANDA, East Africa. Woman librarian wanted 
for Tororo Girls School. New A.LD.-supported girls 
hoarding comprehensive high school. Two-year con- 
tract. Salary above that of normal American public 
school. Housing and transportation furnished. De- 
gree in library science and experience as high school 
librarian required. All qualified applicants will re- 
deive consideration for employment without regard to 
race, creed, color, or national origin. Apply, giving 
brief background, to Campus Coordinator Charles En 
Taylor, Uganda Project, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


i east 
SENIOR librarian I. Salary $6790-$7200, plus addi- 
tional 8% of the New York State retirement paid by 
the city. MLS from accredited library school plus 2 
years experience required. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Ruth M. Phillips, Dir, Public Library, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 

| HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth 
in circulation and book collection. Serves area with 
16,000 population, 28 miles from Pittsburgh. Attrac- 
tively located and fully equipped new building with 
5000 square foot floor area completed in 1962. Book 
collection 20,000. Annual circulation over 60,000. 
Starting salary $500 per month with increase within 
six months. Blue Cross coverage. Liberal paid vaca- 
tions, Excellent opportunity for qualified person. 
‘Degree of master of library science required, Some 
library experience desirable. Apply to Thomas H. L. 
‘Foster, Treas., Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 
‘College Ave., Beaver, Pa. 15009. 

| BRANCH librarian, Head, Sr. II. Opportunity to 
expand services with an active reading public. Grad- 
‘uation from ALA-accredited library school, plus 4 
‘years experience. Salary $7945-$9685 plus 8% of the 
New York State retirement paid by the city. Excel. 
lent fringe benefits. Apply Rath M. Phillips, Dir. 


| Publie Library, New Rochelle, N.Y. 


HEART of ski country. New Hampshire communi- 


ity needs chief librarian. Progressive industrial city 
| (population 14,000) looking for its first professional 
‘librarian. Opportunity to develop new services and 
| promote the library in the community. Staff of four, 
-and 1964 circulation nearly 60.000. Graduate of an 
‘accredited library school preferred. Salary up to 


$6000, dependent on qualifications. Excellent fringe 


benefits. Write Mrs. Howard Swain, Chmn., Fiske 
Free Library Trustees, 33 Prospect St, Claremont, 
_N.H. 03743. 


ASSISTANT to director. Excellent oppertunity for 


| young person to gain executive experience in the 
| District Center Library at Pennsylvania’s state capi 
tal. Varied administrative duties, inclading main li 
_ brary, school, and county operations plus service to 
| fifteen other libraries in the four-county district. Po- 
`- sition 


requires fifth-year degree, some experi 
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ence, initiative, and desire to assume increasing 
duties in advanced position. Blue Cross, Blue Shield, 
socia. security. Salary open. Apply to Daniel H. Healey, 
Dir., Public Library, Front & Walnut Sts., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

CEILDREN’S librarian to head attractive 3-room 
children's department in rapidly growing community, 
16,009 population, 8 minutes from Hartford. Capable 
assistants, month’s vacation, liberal fringe benefits. 
35 in LS from an accredited library school, plus 2 
ears experience in children’s work. Salary 
$9800-$6200, depending on experience. Personal in- 
verview essential. Write Mary Falt, Lu, Welles-Tur- 
ser Memorial Library, Glastonbury, Conn. 06033. 

ASSISTANT director. Salary range $6000-$8000. 
Suburban community of 40,000 near New York City. 
Responsibilities include public relations and supervi- 
aon of adult services. Civil service benefits, state 
pensien, vacation, Requirements: library degree and 
« years of suitable experience. Apply Henry Thom- 
as, Dir., Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair 
Lawn, NJ. 

MEDICAL librarian, graduate, for affiliated Cath- 
«lic hospitals. Hours and jobs flexible for nursing 
sthool and/or doctors’ library. Assistant now; chief 
son. Social security, pension, employee discounts, 
abundant community cultural opportunities. Creative 
apportunity. Salary minimum: $5200. Write Anne 
Maxville, Ln., St. Joseph’s Hospital, Providence, R.I. 
02907. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Select books for well-read, 
responsive children in seashore community near 
-Y.C Manager programs. 15,000 population. Good 
kook budget. Congenial staff. $6100 up depending on 
degree and experience. Librarian, Perrot Memorial 
Library, Old Greenwich, Conn. 06870. 

ASSISTANT director. $7450-$9200. May start 
within schedule. Modern building with 75,000 vol- 
umes. Good budget, city of 55,000. All usual fringe 
benefits. Send resume to Director, Jervis Library, 613 
MN. Washington St, Rome, N.Y, 13440, 

PUELIC library consultant openings. State Li- 
brary, Library Extension Division, New York State 
Education Department. Enter a field of expanding 
emportanities under the federal Library Services and 
Construction Act. Be part of a team of consultants 
guiding federal library services projects, giving advi- 
sery assistance to librarians and trustees, and per- 
forming field work with library systems. Possession 
of or eligibility for New York State professional li- 
biarian’s certificate, bachelor’s degree, one year of 
graduate library school, and three years of profes- 
sinal library experience, including one year in ad- 
m.nistrative position, Starting salary $9198. Excellent 
retirement plan, health insurance, social security, 
awd other employee benefits. Send resume to Person. 


nel Officer, State Education Department, Albany, 
NY. 12224. 
CATALOGER. Salary range:  $7100--$8900. 


4€000--olume collection of Negro history and litera- 
ture. Ar least two years experience as cataloger, good 
backereund in the social sciences, good knowledge 
of French and another Romance language, and an 
A‘A-aceredited degree in library science. Retirement 
plen, 4weeks vacation. Send resume with full details 
te Mrs. Winifred O’C. Luthy, Pers. Off, Public Li- 
brary, Fifth Ave. & 42d St, New York 10018. 
ACQUISITIONS assistant needed in a growing de- 
partmert consisting also of a head of acquisitions, 
three full-time clerks, and part-time student help. 
Beok budget has just jumped from $72,000 to 
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$177,000. Beginning salary from $6670 io $7202, then 
go up to 38000 or more. Excellent fringe benefits, 
including full payment of either TEAA or NYS 
teacher’s retirement. At least 1-2 years-of library ex- 
perience essential plus graduate library degree from 
accredited library school. Contact George S. Bobina 
ski, Dir. of Ls., State University College, Cortland, 
N.Y. 13045. 

LEGISLATURE increases salaries! Higher mini 
mums, higher maximums. Join the prefession pace- 
setters in Pennsylvania. Develop your speciality in 
the nation’s most dynamic public library develop- 
ment program. 3742 hours per week. Fifteen days each 
vacation and sick leave. Thirteen paid holidays, Ex- 
tras. Librarians II for reference, law, eataloging, li- 
brary development, $7772-$10,432. Devzlopment ad- 
visers, $7163-$10,954. Library development director, 
$11,501~$15,387, Write for job descriptions and 
qualifications. State Librarian Ernest E. Doerschuk, 
State Library, Box 1601, Harrisburg, Fa. 17126. 

TWO openings: cataloger and general senior li- 
brarian, Degree required. Salary range $5600 ~q 
$6600, depending on experience. Fringe benefits: 
pension, health plan including major medical, 4 
weeks vacation. Suburban community of 28,000. Ex- 
panding library facilities. Excellent opportunity. 
Apply Director, Public Library, Englewood, N.J. 

HEAD librarian in charge of distriet library in 
Chambersburg, Pa., in the Cumberland Valley. 
35-hour week, paid holidays, month’s vacation, sick 
leave, free Blue Cross. Salary open, depending on 
qualifications. Library degree and administrative ex- 
perience necessary, Building recently renovated and 
newly equipped. Expanding program. Apply to 
Chairman for Personnel Helen I. Borneman, Coyle 
Library, 102 N. Main St., zip code 17201. 

EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for nature, well- 
qualified librarian to take charge of 15-year- 
old library as director. 185,000 volumes, 6,000 circu- 
lation, well-trained staf of 33. City, county, 
and district operations for four counties located in 
capital city with metropolitan area pepulation of 
400,000. This is an excellent and challenging oppor- 
tunity in a most desirable area, Salary cammensurate 
with experience and qualifications. Apply to Mr. 
Jesse C. Phillips, Public Library, Fron: & Walnut 
Sts, Harrisburg, Pa. 17101. 

CHILDREN’S librarian for suburban community 
near New York City. New building, boek collection 
13,000 volumes, book budget $8000. Experience in 
junior reference, class visits, story houzs, and film 
programs necessary. MLS degree required. Salary 
$6490 to $10,450; starting salary depends on experi- 
ence. Month’s vacation and other usual benefits. 
Apply to Director, Public Library, Bethpage, LIL, 
N.Y. 11714, 

ASSISTANT librarian, New York State Library. 
Opportunity for beginning professional librarians in 
varying fields of work, e.g., cataloging, manuscripts 
and history, library extension, Requirements include 
possession of or eligibility for New York State pro- 
fessional librarian’s certificate, bacheler’s degree 
supplemented by one year in library school, Salary: 
$6180-$7535 in five annual increments, Excellent re- 
tirement plan, health insurance, education leaves, 
and other benefits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, 
State Education Department, Albany, N.X% 12224. 

DIRECTOR: Crandall Library, Glens Falls, N.Y... 
Central Reference Library of the Southern Adiron. 
dack Library System. Circulation 138,000. Located in 
city of 18,000, chartered area of 37,000 population. 
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‘xcellent summer and winter sports, adjacent to 
idirondacks; several colleges nearby. Member NYS 
stirement system. Month's vacation, Pleasant, at- 
tactive building. Apply in writing to Mrs. A. E 
'an Wirt, Pres., Trustees, Crandall Library, stating 
ualifications and salary desired. 

LIBRARY director for small campus college 
puth of Boston. Seek well-qualified man with col- 
age library experience, who is interested in building 

currently inadequate library into a first-class one. 
alary commensurate with experience. Write B-354. 

HARTFORD, Conn. Openings for reference as- 
istant and for readers consultant, MLS required, ex- 
erience preferred. Salary dependent on qualifications 
ip to maximum range of $7865. Excellent benefits. 
\ttractive library in one of New England’s most pro- 
weasive cities. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Lrs 
*ublic Library, Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

LIBRARIAN, graduate degree, for assistant li- 
warian or technical services librarian in small 
vomen’s college near New York City, Library newly 
hovated and expanded. Book collection of 25,000 
o be increased to 50,000 in five years. Salary open. 
Zxcellent opportunity for advancement. Send detailed 
‘esume to Librarian, Briarcliff College, Briarcliff 
Manor, N.Y. 10510. 


southeast 


ASSISTANT Librarian, College library, 5th-year li- 
ərary degree required. Serials and audio-visual aids 
experience or training helpful but not required. Sal- 
ary $7200, Vacation: three weeks plus college year 
aolidays. 35-hour week. Staff of 6, enrollment 700. 
Faculty status. Retirement and social security. New 
air-conditioned building. Salisbury State College, 
Salisbury, Md. 21801. 

CIRCULATION librarian to head circulation de- 
partment in modern air-conditioned library of 95,000 
volumes, MS in library science required, At least 
three years experience necessary. Woman preferred. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Apply: Di- 
rector of the Library, Jacksonville, Florida, Universi- 
ty, 32211. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Assist with administration 
of state library. Responsible for adult services, in- 
cluding book selection, field visits, and bookmobiles; 
assist with planning many new programs. Salary 
$7500 plus. Month’s vacation, usual benefits. Write 
Delaware State Library, West Loockerman St., 
Dover, or telephone 674-2240. 

CATALOGER. Fifth-year library degree required. 
Salary $5512 to $5990, depending upon experience. 
Apply Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 

REFERENCE librarian. Undergraduate men's col- 
lege. New position, MSLS required. Salary range, 
$6432-$8040. Excellent fringe benefits. Box B-355. 


midwest 


CHILDREN’S librarian needed for a growing, pro- 
gressive suburban community, 15 miles west of Chi- 
cago at the “Gateway to the Tollroads.” New air- 
conditioned building. Experience desirable but not 
essential, LS degree required. Send resume to Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Westchester, Hl. 
REFERENCE librarian: serving a city of 50,000 
within easy access to the cultural centers of Lansing, 
Ang Arbor, Detroit, and Toledo. 5Sth-year library 
school degree required, Starting salary $6004 to 
$6299, depending on training and experience. Retire- 
ment, social security, sick leave, vacation, hospitali- 


zation. Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir, Public 
Library, Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

HEAD librarian, Chicago suburban publie library. 
Library degree, experience required. Collection of 
23.000 volumes, book budget $20,000 plus. Library 
established 10 years; expanding, book-conscious 
community; population 15,000. Four weeks vacation, 
municipal pension plan, other benefits. Starting sala- 
ry $7500. Write Mrs. Lloyd Shene, Library Board 
Secy., 1216 Daryl Lane, Northbrook, IH. 60062. 

THREE positions. Librarian ll, first assistant, 
General Reference Department. Minimum of two 
years experience. Librarian II, first assistant, Busi- 
ness and Industry Department. Minimum of two 
years experience. Beginning salary from $7488-~-$8208, 
depending upon experience. Annual increments to 
$8976, Librarian 1, Children’s Department. No expe- 
rience required. Beginning salary from $6720-$7488, 
depending upon experience. Annual increments to 
$8208. Library degree required. Payment of $144 on 
health insurance, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library lecated in 
cultural center which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, little theatre, auditorium, and historical mu- 
seum. Apply Assistant Director's Office, Publie Li- 
brary, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

SUPERVISOR of public services (Librarian WID) 
in charge of 13 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
5Sth-year degree and 5 years of appropriate experi- 
ence required. Salary starts at $7943 or $8333, de- 
pending on experience, and goes to $10,127 in 5 
yearly steps. Children’s librarian (Librarian ID, a 
specialist in promoting books with children. Sth-year 
degree and 3 years of appropriate experience required. 
Salary starts at $6864 to $7202, depending on ex- 
perience, and goes to $8749 in 5 yearly steps. Branch 
librarian (Librarian I) to develop a branch library. 
Sth-year degree required and 2 years of experience 
desirable. Salary starts at $6229 to $6539, depending 
on experience, and goes to $7943 in 5 yearly steps. 
Genesee County Library serves 150,000 people in 
urban area around Flint, Michigan. Benefits for all 
positions include: retirement, health and life insur- 
ance, and social security. Apply to Dorothy Olm- 
stead, G-4195 W. Pasadena, Flint, Mich. 48504. 

HEAD of extension services needed immediately to 
head Extension Department presently serving Winne- 
bago County and operating the city bookmobile, 
with possibility of multicounty expansion. Good op- 
portunity to try out ideas. $6708-$8148 in four steps. 
12 working days sick leave cumulative to 90. 
month vacation. Wisconsin retirement plus social se 
curity, hospitalization, and life insurance. MLS 
degree required. If you are a dynamo with endless 
energy and a pioneering spirit who enjoys a chal- 
lenge—this is the position for you. Send resume of 
qualifications and references to Leonard B. Archer, 
Jr., Dir, Public Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 54901. 

CATALOGER for growing library. Library degree 
required, experience desirable, Department has trained 
assistant and clerical staff. Beginning salary up 
to $7000 depending on experience; 4-week vacation, 
2 weeks sick leave, retirement, paid hospitalization 
with major medical. Woman preferred. Write Lucille 
Gottry, Public Library, Rochester, Minn. 

DIRECTOR of children’s services for main library, 
l branch, 1 bookmobile. Library degree, seme expe 
rience required. Beginning salary $7000. Apply Elea- 
nor Plain, Ln. Public Library, Aurora, TL. 

ADMINISTRATIVE librarian. To be chief staff 


aide to city librarian and do supervisory work and 
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act ia a consultant capacity for the various depart- 
mente of the library. Salary $8709 to $9745. For in- 
‘ormetion apply to Dudley L. Sherman, Pers. Dir., 
“City of Dearborn, Mich. 48126, 

POSITION open. Librarian I. Principal area of 
ectivity: work with children. Public Library, Bur- 
Sngten, Wisconsin 53105. New library building. Ex- 
cellent recreation facilities, Community is a busy re 
ort area 30 miles from Milwaukee and 80 miles 
irom Chicago. Combined city-township population 
10,000. Active cultural groups in community. Re- 
quirements: graduate library degree preferred. Sala- 
ry range for professional: $5700~-$6600, Beginning 
salary. $5700-$6180, dependent upon appropriate ex- 
perience. Will consider college graduate with minor 
m library science. Nonprofessional salary dependent 
upon qualifications and experience. Vacation: 4 
weeks for professional, 3 weeks for nonprofessional, 
sick leave: 12 days annually, cumulative to 120 
ays. Hospital and surgical insurance paid by city. 
Retirement, Wisconsin Municipal Employees, and 
wocial security. Send resume and credentials to Mrs. 
ferace A. Lofgren, Ln. 

HEAD librarian for public library in thriving city 
ef 46,900 25 miles north of St. Louis. Must have li- 
wrary degree and some administrative experience. 
>alary $7200. Month’s vacation, sick leave, Ilinais 
Municipal Retirement Fund, and social security. 
apply to Charles D, Ehlert, M.D., Hayner Public Li- 
brary, Alton, Ill. 62002. 

DIRECTOR needed for an established regional li- 
brary in central Missouri serving a population of 
ever 30,000 including 3 counties and a university 
and college community of 45,000. Collection includes 
5,000 volumes plus records, films, filmstrips, paint- 
fags, and sculpture. Circulation in 1964 about 
475,000. New building being planned. Master’s 
megree plus 5 years administrative library experience 
required, Salary range $9000 up. All usual fringe 
benefits. Write Lee Norbury, Pres., Bd. of Trustees, 
anie! Boone Regional Library, Box 727, Columbia, 
Elo. 65202. 

HEAD of children’s department. Serving a city of 
2,000 within easy access to the cultural centers of 
Lansing, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. Sth-year library 
shook degree required. Starting salary $6454. Retire- 
ment, social security, sick leave, vacation, hospitali- 
vation. Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir., Public Li- 
trary, Jackson, Mich. 49201, 

ADMINISTRATIVE positions now open in Ohio 
State University Libraries, Head, Undergraduate Li- 
brary. Assists the assistant director of libraries, public 
services, in organizing a dynamic program of under- 
graduate library services on an expanding university 
campus, Assists in planning facilities to serve under- 
graduates. Will be responsible for the administration 
= such services and facilities. Works with the fac- 
ty and the library staff in the selection of a basic 
callection of library materials. Ability to plan and 
administer undergraduate services in a large library 
svstem, $10.068. Head, Reference Department. Primary 
responsibility is in planning and administering the ref- 
erence department and the reference services per- 
formed in the main library of a university campus of 
ten_co'leges and graduate school. Service covers gen- 
eral reference materials and U.S, UN, foreign, and 
state documents, Is expected to continue the develop- 
ment of a dynamic program of reference service. 
Selects reference tools. Has a staff of 9 professional 
Ibrarians. $11,868. Head, Engineering Libraries, Is 
responsible for the operation of four engineering li- 
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braries: Aeronautical-Civil Engineering Library wit! 
9900 volumes; Davis Welding Library with 8500 vol 
umes; Electrical Engineering Library with 9000 vol 
umes; Lord Hall Library (mineralogy, cezamics, metal 
lurgy) with 13,500 volumes. Emphasis is on adminis 
trative functions. Cooperates with faculty in bool 
selection. Staff consists of the supervising librarian, : 
full-time clerk in each library, and part-time studen 
assistants. $10,068, Assistant head, Musie Library. Ma 
jority of time is spent with students answering refer 
ence questions in the music library containing approxi 
mately 30,000 books and scores, 12,000 records, 300( 
titles in microprint, 50,00 pieces of performance music 
Administers circulation functions, $8268. Assistani 
personnel librarian, Assists in interviewing and screen. 
ing applicants for professional and clerical vacancies. 
Travels to library schools to interview students receiv. 
ing MLS degrees. Assists with job analysis and salary 
surveys, $8568. Head, Health Center Library. Is respon- 
sible for service in the Health Center Library and its 
branches which contain approximately 80,000 vol: 
umes and currently receive over 1450 journal tithes, 
Emphasis is on administrative duties and book selec. 
tion. Staff consists of two additional professional li- 
brarians, six full-time nonprofessionals, and student 
assistants. $12,168. Positions require a graduate 
degree from an accredited library school and suit- 
able professional library experience. Salaries listed 
are maximum beginning salaries depending upon 
qualifications. Merit increases follow. All positions 
have faculty rank. Apply to Mrs. Celiznna Wilson, 
Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave., Co- 
lumbus 43210. An equal opportunity employer. 
OHIO State University Libraries are seeking pro- 
fessional librarians interested in working with the 
complexities of serials (17,000 titles currently re- 
ceived), A serial bibliographer is needed to establish 
correct bibliographic entry for requests for new seri- 
als and to determine subject areas which need 
strengthening of serial holdings, ete. Salary $7968. A 
serial cataloger is needed to catalog and classify doc- 
ument serials (LC scheme). Require reading knowl- 
edge of a Germanic or Romance language, ete., 
graduate degree from an accredited library school. 
Salary $7968. Also open, automation and information 
science librarian. Uses recently developed broad out- 
line for utilization of automatic dats processing 
equipment in acquisitions, cataloging, circulation, 
and serials. Conducts studies and makes recom. 
mendations concerning implementation of this pro- 
gram. Acts as consultant for implementation of this 
program. Continues studies of various existing li- 
brary procedures with respect to economy, sim- 
plification, or improvements in their effectiveness, in- 
cluding the possibility of machine control, and 
makes recommendations. $10,068. Readers’ adviser 
librarian. Assists students and other patrons in the 
use and interpretation of the public catalog, Advises 
undergraduate students regarding a substitution 
when requested books are not available. $8268. Posi- 
tions require a graduate degree from an accredited 
library school (except automation position) and suit- 
able professional library experience. Salaries listed 
are maximum beginning salaries depending upon 
qualifications. Merit increases follow. £1] positions 
have faculty rank. Apply to Mrs. Celisana Wilson, 
Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Nei! Ave., Co- 
lumbns 43210. An equal opportunity ersployer. 
HEAD librarian, public library serving 25,000 
population in university town. Accrecited library 
school graduate, Starting salary $8000, with ap- 
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wopriate experience. Usual benefits. Building pro- 
vam anticipated. Write B-352. 

BRANCH librarian: to direct activities of attrac- 
ive older branch located in city park, with collection 
{£ 17,000 books, Requirement: Sth-year library 
légree. Benefits: 40-hr. week, 24 days vacation, sick 
eave, hospitalization, and retirement plans. Cultural 
idvantages of Ball State University. Position open 
‘anuary 1, 1966. Beginning salary $5820. Send re- 
ume of education and experience to Leon I. Jones, 
Jir, Public Library, 301 E. Jackson St, Muncie, 


nd. 

REFERENCE librarian position. Library-minded 
sommunity of 25,000. Construction of new building 
n progress. Library science degree desirable. Liberal 
vinge benefits. Apply President, Library Board, 
Public Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

PEORIA Heights Public Library. Position offered: 
head librarian, Qualifications: library science degree 
with. experience in library administration and cata- 
loging. Apply Charles Camper, Pres, Board of Di- 
rectars, Public Library, 1327 Kelly Ave., Peoria 
Heights, Ill. 61614. 

NURSING school librarian to take full charge of 
10,000-volume library in outstanding nursing school 
in the West Side Medical Center in Chicago. Must 
have degree and appropriate experience to fill this 
career position, Write fully to John B. King, Dir. of 
Pers. Rels., Presbyterian-St. Luke's Hospital, 1753 
W. Congress, Chicago 60612. 

MADISON Public Library. Librarian IIT position. 
Children’s librarian, main library, children’s room. 
Library degree and at least 3 years suitable experi- 
ence required. Salary $6552~$7982. Attractive chil- 
dren’s room in newly completed main library. Oppor- 
tunity to work with children and parents without 
pressure of circulation duties. Benefits: Wisconsin 
retirement plan, social security, hospitalization insur- 
ance paid by city, 22 working days vacation, liberal 
sick leave provisions, Apply Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, 
‘Asst. Dir, 201 W. Mifflin St., Madison, Wis. 53703. 

HEAD of cataloging section, Michigan State Li- 
brary. Salary $7370-$9437. Also vacancy for a begin- 
ning cataloger, $6639-$6869. Cataloging is done for 
all state library collections and for 15 public library 
systems. The Michigan State Library also needs a 
librarian recruiter and public library and school li- 
brary consultants, salary $8038-$10,293. Head of 
general reference section and head of Michigan ref- 
erence section are required, salary $7370-$9437. Be- 
ginning salary for all positions depends upon experi- 
ence, New state library building is now being planned. 
For further information write Mrs. Ruth Frame, 
Michigan State Library, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

HEAD /ibrarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,000 population. Salary range $6648 to 
$7608. Periodic salary increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
state retirement system, paid hospitalization plan, 
sick leave, annual vacation, and 8 paid holidays. 
$40,150 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 32,000 
volumes. 125.000 circulation. Three full-time nonpro- 
fessional staff members plus student help. Prelimi- 
nary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to house 
60.000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved library 
school required, some experience preferred. Apply 
Myron Medin, City Mgr, Municipal Bldg., New 
Ulm, Minn. 56073. 

PARSONS College Library is looking for a bright, 
new graduate for our reference department. Experi- 
ence not required. Salary to $7500 for a superior 


candidate. Liberal fringe benefits, faculty status, med- 
ical plans, and free country club membership. Posi- 
tion open October 1, will consider February graduates. 
Apply Lee Sutton, La, Wright Memorial Library, 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa 52556. 

CATALOGER. Library school degree required. Lit- 
tle or no experience necessary. Faculty status, state 
retirement, paid hospitalization, month vacation, and 
sick leave. Salary open. Apply H. P. Schrank, Jrs 
University of Akron (Ohio) 44304, 

ALBION College is seeking a circulation librarian. 
Position open immediately. Albion, a coeducational, 
liberal arts college related to the Methodist Charch, 
is a charter member of the 12-member Great Lakes 
Colleges Association, Located in Albion, Michigan, 
a city of 13,000 population, 90 miles west of Detroit 
and 55 miles west of Ann Arbor. Student body of 
over 1550. Faculty of 108. Library collections of 
115,000. College and library at the beginning of a 
10-year period of expansion. Stalf of 10 plus student 
library assistants. Academic requirements: MALS 
from ALA-accredited school. Salary open depending 
on training experience and academic qualifications, 
Send complete resume to Academic Dean Robert 
Lisensky, Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

CATALOGER to head academic cataloging depart- 
ment of three other professionals, three clerical, and 
student assistants. Volumes added last year 12,500, 
including 7500 titles. Rapidly increasing book budget 
assures continued growth. Duties include cataloging 
and classification of materials in English and in 
foreign languages, supervision of staff, and revision 
of work done by assistants. Experience in an academie 
library working with Dewey Decimal classification 
necessary. Knowledge of LC classification desirable. 
Applicant should be able to cope with increasing 
work load and be receptive to new ideas and methods. 
Salary depends on qualification, Contact Librarian, 
University of Akron (Ohio) 44304. 

THREE librarian I positions: One children’s li- 
brarian, assistant head, central children’s department, 
full-time staff of 4. Two adult services, with special 
interest in science and industry or fine arts or public 
relations, Salary range $5770-$7361, beginning salary 
dependent upon experience, Library degree required. 
22 days vacation, sick leave, state retirement, health 
insurance provided. Apply Rose Mosigian, Asst. Dir, 
Cilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 53130. 


mountain plains 


CHALLENGING position as director of tricounty 
system serving area of 27,000 square miles and popi 
lation of 17,000 through 7 deposit stations. Super- 
vises headquarters staff and station personnel, re 
sponsible for general program development. Salary 
$7500. Fifth-year degree preferred, Contact Mrs. 
Harry M. Gallagher, Box 752, Elko, Nev. 


southwest 


RICE University, Houston, Texas, seeks head of eir- 
culation, male preferred, managerial ability neces- 
sary, opportunity to wor with automated system. 
Salary $7500 to start. Also cataloger, academic expe- 
rience preferred, to work and supervise assistants in 
monographs, especially np.’s. Salary $6500 to start. 
Please write Hardin Craig, Ln. 

PHOENIX, Arizona (pop. 550,000) has two new 
division head openings resulting from rapidly grow- 
ing library system. Head of aduit services and head 
of juvenile services. Salary $8112 to $10,272, depend- 
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ing oa qualifications, Generous and comprehensive 
finge benefits. Written exam not required. Book 
ock 400,000. Current book budget $350,000. 
$2,000,000 building program in progress. Resort cli- 
mate plus full range of metropolitan educational cul- 
tural, and recreational outlets offers a truly new way 
of life in the “Valley of the Sun.” Write for details 
t W. R. Henderson, Dir, Public Library, 12 E. 
McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

LIBRARY director for public library in city of 
230,009 on Mexican border. Warm, sunny climate 
sad two-nation cultural exchange. Want aggressive, 
farsighted approach to administration, Supervise 
main Ebrary, six branches, two bookmobiles, and book 
collection of 300,000. Salary range $10,464 to 
$12,943. Requirements: MLS degree and adequate 
administrative experience. Four weeks vacation and 
sual fringe benefits. Reply to Elizabeth Kelly, Pub- 
w Library, 501 N. Oregon St., El Paso 79901, 

PHOENIX, Arizona. Head of children and youth 
section. of the central library. Salary $7056 to $8928, 
éepending on qualifications. Vacancy due to approv- 
a of incumbent's desire to head new branch library. 
Write for details to W. R. Henderson, Dir., Public 
Library, 12 E. McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

WANTED: Librarian for public library. Degree 
preferred. Send resume and salary preferred. Apply 
to City Manager, P.O. Box 910, Raton, N.M. 








pacific northwest 
CITY dibrarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $527 to $631 
æ month, Full responsibility for city public library 
operations. College graduate supplemented with one 
year of graduate study in library science and five 
Years experience in public library or satisfactory 
equivalent of experience and training. For further 
information and application contact the Astoria Civil 
Service Commission, City Hall, Room 205, 1095 
Duane St, Astoria, Ore. 

HEAD librarian, city of Albany, growing commu- 
mity ideally located near large university, close to 
metropolitan area, Salary open, plus benefits. Gradu- 
aie accredited school of library science and experi- 
eace ia administration and supervision desired. Send 
resume, stating supervisory and administrative experi- 
ence, minimum salary requirements, to Ross McCor- 
mick, Library Board, Public Library, Albany, Ore. 
9321. 

ENJOY a playground where year-round recreation- 
al opportunities abound while broadening profes- 
sional horizons as a library consultant, Washington 
State Library, Olympia. We have three openings for 
leerary consultant. Individual talents can be utilized 
in the various activities of the Library Development 
Civision, among which are: general advisory services 
with public libraries, involvement with on going and 
fature demonstrations programs, statewide film cir- 
ecit, workshops, and institutes. Master’s degree in 
library science from an accredited library school and 
a: least 4 years of professional library experience re- 
quired. Salary $8580-$10,704. Write Dorothy R. Cut- 
ler, Chief, Library Development, Washington State 
Library, Olympia 95802. 

ACQUISITIONS librarian for rapidly growing col- 
lection. Offer: $6000-$6360 (depending on ed. and 
exp.), excellent fringe benefits—Blue Cross, life ins, 
major med., good retirement income, soc. sec, 12 
dzys (accum. to 60) sick leave, 30 days vac. Mod. 
belg., friendly campus and staff, 4 hrs. drive from 
‘¥ellowstone, Sun Valley, Tetons, Salt Lake. Wanted: 
Sth-year LS degr., pref. at least 1 yr. admin. exp. in 
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academic aeq. div. 3 refs. (1 former employer) re- 
quired. Position open Jan. 1, 1966. Apply È. Obol- 
er, Idaho State Univ. Lọ, Pocatello, Phone 208- 
233-2160, ext. 231, 9-5:30 MST, for further details. 

WANTED: two librarians with 5th-vear degrees 
and public library experience to be consultants in 
Idaho's northern lake country or eastern ranch area. 
$7000-$7500. Idaho State Library, 615 Fulton, Boise 
83706. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
in an expanding system. Children’s librarians expe- 
cially wanted but vacancies in other fields of librari- 
anship available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qualifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
units of library training applicable to public library 
service. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment. Outstanding employee benefits include 
annual vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid- 
for health and life insurance. Splendid local educa- 
tional and recreational facilities, Unsurpassed weaffi-« 
er. Citizenship required. For details, write Jack 
Schwartz, Civil Service Dept., City Administration 
Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An equa! opportunity 
employer. 

CATALOGER. College and ALA-accrediteéd li- 
brary school degrees, two years experience. Starting 
salary $539-$656, depending on experience. Liberal 
fringe benefits. New library building. Apply to Di- 
rector, Stockton and San Joaquin Public Library, 
605 N. El Dorado St., Stockton, Calif. 

PSYCHIATRIC hospital needs qualified, experi- 
enced librarian to manage patients’ library. Beginning 
salary $6432. Contact Personnel Officer Robert Tyd- 
ings, Stockton, Calif., State Hospital, phone 466-9061. 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
school, $5076-$6468, Librarian If (2) for public li- 
brary in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
adult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592-$7128. Librarian II (2) for public 
libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library experi- 
ence, $6156-$7860. State of Hawaii civil service posi- 
tions requiring graduation from ALA-accredited 
school. Medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Personnel 
Services, 825 Mililani St., Honowlu 96813. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCED professional specialist in reference 
and cataloging wishes position in private or institu- 
tional library in Chicago area. Administrative and 
specialist experience, college and library school 
degrees. Write B-351-W, 


eanne aeaa aeaa 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢, Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 
preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi, |. 
fied Department. 
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rvice she wants and ‘sede sh nds oe 


There are over 18,000 popular juvenile titles in our current 





i catalog. Be sure to send for your copy today. 
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World Book Encyclopedia 
presents a fresh new panorama 


of North America. 


The World Book Encyclopedia 
marks 50 years of service to edu- 
cation with a 1966 Anniversary 
Edition that incorporates sweep- 
ing revisions involving upwards of 
4,000 pages. Articles on the 10 
Provinces and 50 States (and 
Puerto Rico) are greatly expanded. 
The text of each was newly pre- 
pared by a three-man team—a his- 
torian, a geographer, and a jour- 


nalist who live in the subject area. 
The 1,400 pages of new text, 550 
new and exclusive maps, and 1,300 
new illustrations present an un- 
matched, up-to-date panorama of 
North America. 


Field Enterprises 
Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 60654 


London e Rome e» Stockholm « Sydney » Toromo 
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Take 3 minutes to learn 


exactly 


what 


University Microfilms 
can do for you. 


PERIODICALS. UMI has modern 
American, English, and foreign 
periodicals on microfilm. In addi- 
tion, special collections include 
Engtsh literary periodicals from 
the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. 
And early American periodicals 
from 1741 to 1850. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS. UMI 
has 75,000 doctoral dissertations 
from 150 universities covering 
mathematics, science, social sci- 
ences, and humanities. Additional 
dissertations are being abstracted 
in Dissertation Abstracts at a rate 
of mcre than 10,000 every year. 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS. UMI has 
more than 10,000 out-of-print, mod- 
ern tooks stored on microfilm and 
especially prepared for xerographic 
reproduction. These and most other 
out-of-print books are available for 
as little as 31⁄2 cents a page. 


UNDERGRADUATE SHELFLIST. 
UML has a list of the 57,000 books 
in the University of Michigan under- 
graduate library. This list is avail- 
able on microfilm, file cards and in 
bound volumes. U MI also has many 
of the out-of-print books on this list. 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE BOOKS. UMI 

has ever 2000 books in the Slavic 

languages. Most of these books are 

now out of print. You can get xero- 
graphic copies from UMI. 


EARLY ENGLISH BOOKS. UMI has 
most of the books listed in the Pol- . 
lard & Redgrave and Wing catalogs. 
These books were published in Great 
Britain between 1475 and 1700. 


EARLY AMERICAN BOOKS. UMI 

hasan American Culture series that 

begins with the Columbus letter and 

includes 6000 selected books pub- 
lished through 1876. 


OTHER. UMI also has newspapers, 
government documents, collections 
on drama, the theatre, music, paint- 
ing, and world cultures. 


Now tell us 
what you need. 


Feteaeeeeeeee8 Sea aa Sa ee eee eee SSB ee ee ee 
University Microfilms, Incorporated, © 

313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Gentlemen: Please send free brochures 

and catalogs. 

Periodicals [] Doctoral Dissertations [J 
Out-of-print Books 1) Undergraduate 
Shelflist Russian Language Books [] 
Early English Books [] Early American 
Books [Q Other [J 
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Are your present guides robbing 
you of valuable catalog card space? 
Replace them with Space-Saver Gold- 
en Guides and get maximum use of 
every inch of space in your catalog 
drawers. 

Every pressboard guide you replace 
gives you room for a Golden Guide 
plus 3 more catalog cards. In a 60 
drawer unit with 15 guides to a 
drawer, you’ll gain space enough for 
2700 additional catalog cards. 

Or take advantage of this thinness 
to refine your guiding to speed up fil- 
ing and finding. Every pressboard 
guide you remove leaves space for 4 
Golden Guides. Even buff guides are 
twice as thick as Golden Guides. 

And Golden Guides are tough — 
made of laminated Mylar*. Won’t tear, 


© 


GOLDEN 
GUIDES 


give you more space 
in your catalog 


drawers 





split or crack in use. Tebs won’t break 
off. Fingerprints and soil wipe off with 
a damp cloth. 

Get the most of your catalog card 
drawer space. Write for the facts 
about Golden Guides — the thinnest, 
most durable guide made today 
available only from Demco, 

*DuPont Reg. T.M 


Guarantee 


If any Demco Space-Sawer Golden 
Guide tears, splits, cracks, peels, 
warps or shatters in mormal us- 
age, return it to Demco and it 
will be replaced at no œst to you. 





DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES © Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 1586 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 





Published monthly except bimonthly Ju 


-August by the American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St.. Chic 


» Ill. 60611. 





class postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, and at additional mailing offices. 
Subscription price $1.50 a year, included in membership dues. ALA membership required. Single copies 25¢ each, PRINTED M 
Postmaster: Please send notice of undeliverable copies on form 3579 to Membership Records Department, Ameri 


Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 60611. 


to 
protect 


Crrstal-Clear, low cost 
protection for 

all paper bindings. 

A sturéy two-piece 
cover, reinforced with 
fibe tape, 

slips over front 

anc back covers. 
Available with rigid 
bristol back or clear 
front and back. 

Two halves join at 
spine with 

cle.r pclyester strips. 


Plasti-Kleer® 


UNIVERSAL COVERS 


to 
convert 





By ordering your paperbacks 
through Bro-Dart Books, 
you can receive them already 
converted to hard cover 
bindings for long 

circulation life. 

The original paper cover 

is retained as a colorful 

dust jacket and protected 
with a Plasti-Kleer Lifetime 
Book Jacket Cover. 

Also available with L.C. 
Catalog Cards or (from 
Alanar) completely 
cataloged and processed. 


Plasti-Kleer® 


PAPERBACK PREBINDING 





Slim and compact, 
this unit holds a 
large selection of 
paperback titles 
in a minimum 

of space. 

Shelves are 

subtly inclined 
and tilted so all 
titles are visible. 
even bottom rows. 
Made from 

select hardwoods 
in light 

or dark finish. 


Bro-Dart 
PAPERBACK RACK 


. .. Write for information on Bro-Dart’s complete line 


of products for storing and protecting paperbacks and periodicals, 


Gro Part INDUSTRIES 


Dept. 1356B, 56 Earl St., Newark, N.J. 07114 ~ 


Los Angeles, Calif. © Williamsport, Pa. 


e Toronto, Ontario 


THE ALA DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division .. 901 
American Association of 
School Librarians ...... 893 
American Association of 
State Libraries ......., 895 
American Library Trustee 
. Association. ........ sire 908 
Association of College and 
Research “Libraries .... 896 
“Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries ... 899 
range Serviees Division 906 





: ial Education Division 
Public. Library Association 
Reference S services Division 


‘Resources and Technical 
Services Division ...... 
Young Adult Services Di- 
vision 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
“Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li 
‘brarians, Its authors’ opinions 
‘should be regarded as their own 
‘woleas ALA endorsement is noted. 
_ Acceptance of an advertisement 
eg not imply endorsement of 
the product hy the American Li- 
| brary Association. 





Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters, 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
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Encyclopedia communicatio; 





Che last word in commu- 
tcati in the 20's and 
1's was this new, upright 
tel telephone. 
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The newest thing in es 
munications today le ths 
1965 Early Bird satellite. 
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1s just advanced 
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30 years, 


used to be executive editor of the New York Wer 











LOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL was conceived and writ- 

‘he 1960's—the first general reference work of its | 
d seope so conceived and written in the space age, | 
spanking new. And not only in its coverage. It’s | 
all the ways the art of presenting information | 
m improved in the past 30 years. It communicates | 
mickly and clearly~as do the textbooks, maga- | 
ind newspapers of today compared to those of a | 


tion ago. 


ia have yet to open a volume of the ENCYCLOPEDIA | 
TATIONAL, you have some pleasant surprises in | 
Vou will be greeted by layouts as fresh and invit- | 
those in a fine contemporary magazine. You will | 
tographs by such modern masters as Ernst Haas, _ 


ienke, and Henri Cartier-Bresson. 


will read articles written with a clarity of style | 
ungly new to encyclopedia writing. They begin | 
broad, present-day view of the subject to give the | 
a fraine of reference for the details and back- | 
that follow. Sentences are short, words simple, _ 
‘erences specific. (Editor-in-Chief George Cornish | 


Tribune.) 

You'll note evidence of fresh findings on every subject: 
-even those dealing with antiquity. Many eneyelypedins: 
call upon some of today’s authorities. The [sen 
TIONAL’s contributors are all today's expertetwen US 
Eugene Ormandy, Willy Ley, Stewart Udall, Licharda 
Rodgers, August Heckscher. 

And because there are new fields of knowletge and. 
new relationships between these fields, you'll see deeper 
coverage in areas that especially concern today's ; 
dents. To achieve this correlation between editorial 
coverage and student reference needs, the pu Hahers 
followed the findings of the Shores (University of Pi- 
nois) Survey of Secondary Schoo! Reference Needs, 

In line with today’s quickened educational pace. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL communicates faster, I 
should. It’s 30 years younger. 

















ENCYCLOPEDIA INTERNATIONAL 


School & Library Division + 878 Lexington Ave. * New York, No) TOYI 
A Publication of 


Grolier 


PEDRERA TES 





“GOSH ... FM GOING TO READ 


THIS ONE FIRST!” 





ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Drove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Publishers spend a lot of money on dust jacket art to give books 
maximum sales appeal. They test one design against another to see 
which illustration does the best job of making youngsters want to 
read the book. Treasure Trove faithfully reproduces the dust jacket in 
superb detail, in glorious colors to retain every bit of the proven appeal. 
No posterish adaptations . .. no simplified approaches. Result, Treasure 
Trove covers “sell” exactly the way the dust jackets do, and Treasure 
Trove bound books are homeward bound. 


Treasure Trove helps you in three other important ways: (1) Illustrated 
spine panels helps youngsters spot many of the very kind of books 
they are looking for on your shelves. (2) Treasure Trove’s extra 
quality buckram and tough printing inks are further fortified with a 
coating of clear plastic to keep books looking new through more 
circulations. (3) The fine craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder 
gives you added pride and added life in your books. For pre-bound 
and rebound books, Treasure Trove covers are incomparable. 
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Announcing the 1966 ALA 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships 


American Library Association awards, 
‘itations, and scholarships are presented 

‘or distinguished service to the profession, 
publication, and study and research. Most 
of the 1966 awards will be made during the 
New York Conference. ALA members are 
urged to recommend candidates for the 
following awards. 


AHIL Exceptional Service Award 


A citation given to a librarian by the Associa- 
ion of Hospital and Institution Libraries in 
‘ecognition of exceptional service in the various 
jelds included in AHIL. Established 1957. 

Deadline for suggesting candidates, November 
30, 1965. Send suggestions to the committee 
thairman. 

DOROTHY FLEAK, Cleveland P.L., 325 Superior 
Ave. (1966), chairman; DONNA J. BILLINGTON 
(1967) ; THEKLA E. DECKER (1967); MARGARET 
|. HALL (1966) ; CATHARINE HEINZ (1967). AHIL 
staff liaison, ELEANOR PHINNEY. 


Armed Forces Librarians Achievement Citation 


lo recognize members of the Armed Forces Li- 
orarians Section, Public Library Association, 
who have made a significant contribution to the 
jevelopment of armed forces library service and 
to organizations encouraging an interest in li- 
braries and reading. Established 1965. 

Nomination forms can be obtained from and 
returned to the jury chairman not later than 
January 15. 

RUTH LaPOINTE, Post L., Fort Eustis, Va. 
(1966), chairman; MRS. POLLY KEYSERLING 
(1967); ROBERT SEVERANCE (1968). ALA staff 
liaison, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, 


Aurianne Award 


An annual award of $200 and a certificate de- 
signed by Valenti Angelo to the author of the 


The following awards will not be given in 1966: 

ert Putnam Honor Award, Eunice Rockwell 
Oberly Memorial Award, Laura Ingalls Wilder 
Award. 


best children’s book on animal life which de- 
velops a humane attitude. The 1966 award is 
for a book published in 1964. Administered by 
the Children’s Services Division. 

NINA GREIG, Woodstock Branch, Library Assn. 
of Portland, 6008 S.E. 49th, Portland, Ore. 
97206 (1966), chairman; ROSEMARIE M. BERTRAN 
(1966) ; MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE (1968) ; BERTHA O. 
MONDAY (1966); MRS. MAYBELLE ORTIZ (1966) ; 
NANCY YOUNG (1968). CSD staff liaison, MILDRED 
L. BATCHELDER. 


Beta Phi Mu Award 


An annual award consisting of $50 and a cita- 
tion, administered by the Library Education 
Division, made to an individual for distinguished 
service to education for librarianship. 

Deadline for nominations, April 1, 1966. Send 
nominations to the committee chairman. 

ALAN L. HEYNEMAN, Univ. of Rochester, Roch- 
ester, N.Y. 14627, chairman; ROBERT R. DOUG- 
Lass. LED executive secretary, staff liaison. 


Caldecott Medal 


The Randolph J. Caldecott Medal is given an- 
nually to the illustrator of a picture book pub- 
lished in the U.S. in the preceding year. The 
recipient must be a citizen or resident of the 
U.S. The medal designed by René Chambellan 
was the gift of Frederic G. Melcher who origi- 
nally suggested the award. Administered by the 
Children’s Services Division. 

All division members receive mail ballots for 
nomination of candidates in December. Final 
selection is made by the Newbery-Caldecott 
Awards Committee during the ALA Midwinter 
Meeting. Announcement of book to receive the 
medal is made in New York in March. Medal 
presented at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner dur- 
ing the ALA annual conference. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee: MRS. 
WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY, Michigan State L., Lans- 
ing 49813, chairman; RUTH L. ADAMS; HELEN T. 
ARMSTRONG; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; MARTHA C. 
BENTLEY; SARAH DICKINSON; ELEANOR DOBSON; 
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M&S, RUTH GAGLIARDO; MRS. JEANNE B. HARDEN- 
DORFF: SALLY HELFMAN; ELIZABETH D. HODGES: 
AYNE R. IZARD; HELEN KINSEY; ISABEL MCTAVISH; 
JEAN L. MOORE; MRS. LOUANE L. NEWSOME; 
HELEN R. SATTLEY; SPENCER G. SHAW; HELEN E. 
SKAHIEL; MRS. RUTH HILL VIGUERS; MRS. LOIS B. 
WATT; MRS. MARY C. WEST; MRS. SARA H. 
WHEELER. CSD staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHEL- 
DER. 


Feancis Joseph Campbell Citation 


Aw anaual citation given to a person who has 
made an outstanding contribution to the advance- 
ment cf library service for the blind. This con- 
tribution may take the form of an imaginative 
and coastructive program in a particular library; 
a recognized contribution to the national library 
program for blind persons; creative participation 
ir library associations or blind organizations 
which advance reading for the blind; a signifi- 
caat publication or writing in the field; imag- 
inative contribution to library administration, 
reverence, circulation, selections, acquisitions, or 
technical services; or any activity of recognized 
importance. The award consists of an appropri- 
ate citation and a bronze medal designed by the 
sculptor, Bruce Moore. Administered by the 
Round Table on Library Service to the Blind. 
Tis award is new in 1966. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1966. 
Sead five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
men, 

à. D. HAGLE, Division for the Blind, Library of 
Cangress, chairman; others to be appointed. 


Jean Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 

Am annual award consisting of a citation made 
to libraries of all types submitting scrapbooks 
shwwing outstanding publicity during the present 
yeer. The awards are given by the Wilson Li- 
brery Bulletin jointly with the Public Relations 
Section of the ALA Library Administration Di- 
vision, 

Deadline for entries, April 1, 1966; for scrap- 
beeks, April 15, 1966. Send entries and scrap- 
beeks to the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
Ceatest. c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Uni- 
versity Ave, New York 10052. 

SIDNEY FORMAN, Teachers College, Columbia 
Uaiv., New York (1966), chairman; COL. GEORGE 
V. PAGAN (1967); BERNICE MERRITT (1966); 
MBS. BETTY RICE (1967); SARAH L, WALLACE 
(1866). LAD staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 


Ckaence Day Award 


Am annual award, consisting of a citation, $1000, 
amd a contemporary print suitably engrossed, 
made to a librarian, or to another individual, 
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who has, through substantial published work 
such as a book, essay, or published lectures, pro- 
moted’a love of books and reading, such work 
to have been published within the five calendar 
years preceding the presentation of the award. 
Donated by the Reference Book Section of the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1966. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

HELEN M. FOCKE, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, chairman; 
EDWIN CASTAGNA; MRS. ALMA S. JAC@BS; JEAN 
LOWRIE; DOROTHY SINCLAIR. ALA staff liaison, 
SAMRAY SMITH, 


Melvil Dewey Award 


An engraved medal and a citation presented an- 
nually to an individual or a group for recent 
creative professional achievement of a high or- 
der, particularly in those fields in which Melvil 
Dewey was actively interested, notably library 
management, library training, cataleging and 
classification, and the tools and techniques of 
librarianship. Donated by Forest Press, Inc. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1966. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury chair- 
man. 

MELVIN J. vorct. Univ. of California L., San 
Diego, LaJolla, chairman; DOROTHY J. COMINS; 
ROBERT DOUGLASS; PAUL S$. DUNKIN; HELEN M. 
WELCH. ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


E. P. Dutton—John Macrae Award 


An annual scholarship of $1000 made to a chil- 
dren’s or young adults’ librarian for advanced 
study in the field of library work for children 
and young people. Donated by the E. P. Dutton 
Company. 

Deadline for applications, March 1, 1966. Ap- 
plication blanks and instructions available from 
jury chairman. 

KENNETH TAYLOR, School Libraries, Madison, 
Wis., chairman; FLORENCE BUTLER; MRS. ALICE 
BROOKS MCGUIRE; JOSEPHINE MILLS: EVELYN 
THORNTON, ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Grolier Award 


An annual ALA award, consisting of an appro- 
priate scroll or plaque plus $1000, made to a li- 
brarian in a community or in a school who has 
made an unusual contribution to the stimulation 
and guidance of reading by children and young 
people. The Executive Board in accepting the 
award recommended that the award be givendigr- 
outstanding work with children and yeung peo- 
ple through high school age, and that the award 
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be given for continued service or in recognition 
of one particular contribution of lasting value. 
Donated by Grolier Inc. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1966. 
Send nominations with five copies of statement 
of achievement to the jury chairman. 

RICE ESTES, Pratt Institute L., Brooklyn, chair- 
man; VIRGINIA CHASE; MILDRED KROHN; ALICE 
RUSK; THUSWELDA SCHMIDT. ALA staff liaison, 
DOROTHY A, MCGINNISS. 


Grolier-Americana Scholarships 

Two annual scholarships of $1000 each, adminis- 
tered by the American Association of School 
Librarians, made to each of two schools for a 
prospective school librarian in each school. One 
scholarship is awarded to a graduate library 
school and the other to a school with a program 
of library. education at the undergraduate level. 
Established 1956. 

Applications for these scholarships from the 
directors of schools of library education will be 
received by the committee chairman during the 
fall. of 1965. 

JANE CARSTENS, Hamilton Laboratory School, 
Univ. of Southwestern Louisiana, Lafayette 
(1967), chairman; MRS. JANE BILLINGS (1966) ; 
MRS, ELOISE JONES (1967) ; MRS. MARGARET LANE 
(1966) ; MRS. LOUIE REIFEL (1966); MABEL TUR- 
wer (1967). ALA staff liaison, DOROTHY A. Me- 
GINNISS, 


C S. Hammond Company Library Award 
An award of $500 and a citation, made annually 


to a librarian who has effectively encouraged the ; 


use of maps and atlases or promoted an interest 
in cartography. The award is to be presented 
only in those years when an appropriate re- 
eipient is found. Donated by C. S. Hammond 
Company. 

Send nominations to the jury chairman by 
January 15, 1966. 

JANE baRRAH, Seattle P.L., chairman; JOHN 
F. ANDERSON; ADA E. SCHWARTZ; DOROTHY R. 
STARR; DOROTHY V. WILLIAMS, ALA staff liaison, 
SAMRAY SMITH. 


Library Binding Institute Scholarship 


An annual scholarship of $1000 to help a 
worthy student to further his library education. 
Donated by the Library Binding Institute. Ad- 
ministered by the Library Education Division. 
Information and application forms are avail- 
able from the jury chairman. Applications must 
be submitted by April 1, 1966. 
wep O'HARA, Graduate Library School, Long 
Island Univ., Brockville, N.Y., chairman; BEA- 
TRICE DAVIS] PERRY D. MORRISON. 


| Library Buildings Award Program 


Established by the American Institute of Archi 
tects, the ALA, and the National Book Come 
mittee to encourage excellence in the architec- 
tural design and planning ef libraries, te core 
sist of a citation and a plaque to be placed in 
each winning building. Awards are to be made 
‘in three classifications: school libraries (up ta 
and including secondary schools), college and 
university libraries, and public libraries (includ- 
ing county and state). ALA participation author- 
ized by Council in 1962. 


_ Deadline for entries to be determined. Appli- 
cation forms will be available from the Library 
Administration Division at ALA headquarters. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award 

‘An award made to a librarian, consisting of 
‘$1000, an engraved medal, end a special cita- 
‘tion, made annually to honor outstanding partici- 
pation in professional library associations, not 
lable published professional writing, or other 
significant activity in the profession. Donated by 
Joseph W. Lippincott. 

| Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1966. 
Send five copies of nominations to the jury 
chairman. 

| MILDRED Y. JOHNSON, School of Library Ser- 
vice, Rutgers Univ., New Brumswick, N.J., chair- 
man; MISS NORRIS MCCLELLAN; ODRUN E. PETER 
SON; ESTHER STALLMAN; JAMES A. UBEL. ALA 
staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Margaret Mann Citation 

An annual citation, awarded by the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of che Resources and 
Technical Services Division, made to a cataloger 
and/or classifier, not necessarily an American, 
for his outstanding professional achievement in 
the areas of cataloging and classification, either 
through publication of significant professional 
literature, participation in professional catalog- 
ing associations, introduction of new techniques 
of recognized importance, or outstanding work 
in the area of teaching within the past five years. 
| Deadline for nominations, January 1, 1966, 
Send nominations with resume of achievement 
on which nomination is based to the committee 
chairman. Send nominations air mail. 

| MARGARET W. AYRAULT, School of Library 
Studies, Univ. of Hawaii L., 2425 Campus Rd., 
Honolulu 96822, chairman; KATHRYN R, RENFRO: 
BELLA E. SHACHTMAN. RTSD staff Haison, mrs. 
ELIZABETH RODELL. 


Frederic G. Melcher Scholarship 


An annual $1500 scholarship established by the 
Children’s Service Division to assist young peo- 
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ale who wish to enter the field of library work 
with ehildren, It is awarded to a qualified candi- 
‘ate who has been accepted for admission in an 
“LA-aceredited library school. 

Information and applications are available 
fom the committee chairman. Completed appli- 
eations must be submitted by April 1, 1966. 

MRS. LOUANE L. NEWSOME, College of Educa- 
won, Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City 52240 (1966), 
chairman; VIRGINIA CHASE (1967); JANE A. DAR- 
BAH 1967); SARAH L. JONES (1966); MRS. MIR- 
GAM SNOW MATHES (1968); MRS. SARA H. 
WHEELER (ex officio). CSD staff liason, MILDRED 
E. BATCHELDER. 


Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation 


A citation to be given at the annual conference 
»f the ALA to a person who has made a dis- 
tinguished contribution to reference librarian- 
«hip. This contribution may take the form of an 
imag-native and constructive program in a par- 
ticuler library; the writing of a significant book 
wr articles in the reference field; creative and 
mspirational teaching of reference service; ac- 
tive participation in professional associations de- 
votec to reference services; or other noteworthy 
activ.ties which stimulate reference librarians to 
more distinguished performance. 

Sead nominations to the chairman by January 
15, 2966. 

EDWIN B. COLBURN, Indexing Service, H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., Bronx (1966), 
chairman; MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 
(1966); MRS. WINIFRED LapLEY (1967); A. 
KATHRYN OLLER (1967) ; MRS. ROBERTA B. SUTTON 
(19€7). RSD staff liaison, EDWARD G. STRABLE. 


New ery Medal 


The John Newbery Medal is given annually to 
the author of the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American literature for children pub- 
lished in the U.S. in the preceding year. The 
recipient must be a citizen or resident of the 
U.S. The award was proposed by Frederic G. 
Meleher who contributed the medal designed by 
Ren? Chambellan. Administered by the Chil- 
drer’s Services Division. 

A.J division members receive mail ballots for 
nomsnation of candidates, Final selection is made 
by the Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee 
during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. Announce- 
ment of book to receive the medal is made in 
New York in March. Medal presented at the 
Nevwbery-Caldecott Awards dinner during the 
ALa annual conference. 

For committee list, see Caldecott Medal. CSD 
staf liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 
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Scarecrow Press Award for Library Literature 


An award of $500 made to an American librar 
ian to recognize an outstanding contribution ti 
library literature issued during the calenda: 
year preceding the presentation. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1966 
Send nominations to the jury chairman. 

LEON CARNOVSKY, Graduate Library School 
Univ. of Chicago, chairman; HELEN T. CLARK 
SABRON REYNOLDS; MARIAN H. SCOTT > WILLARD O 
youncs, ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 


Trustee Citations 


A citation, administered by the American Li 
brary Trustee Association, made to each of twi 
outstanding trustees, in actual service during 
part of the calendar year preceding the presenta 
tion, for their distinguished service to libran 
development whether on the local, tate, or na 
tional level. 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1966 
Send nominations with resume of achievement or 
which the nomination is based to the jury chair 
man. These should not be longer than five 
double-spaced pages. Five copies are requested. 

MRS. MINNIE-LOU LYNCH, 404 E. 6th Ave., Oak. 
dale, La., chairman; MRS. MARGARET BENZIAN 
(1966); MRS. MARCELLA GREEN (1966); ROBERT 
R. MCCLARREN (1966); MRS. DOROTHY SMUCKER 
(1966); others to be appointed. ALTA stafi 
liaison, EDWARD ©. STRABLE. 


Halsey W. Wilson Library Recruitment Award 


An annual award consisting of £1000 to be 
given to any local, state, or regional library as- 
sociation, any library school, or any other appro- 
priate group concerned with recruitment to the 
profession. (To be eligible, a state or regional 
library association must be a chapter of ALA.) 
There may be direct application or nomination 
for the award. The award will be made for the 
development of a sustained program of recruit- 
ment for librarianship and will be based on 
total continuing program, not limited to one 
year’s activity. The criteria upon which selec- 
tion will be based are: definition ef goals; ap- 
propriateness and value to the library needs of 
an area in which the program is conducted; 
number of individuals entering library school 
or library employment; number and kind of 
individuals or groups reached: or other demon- 
strable results. The money comprising the award 
will be used for the continuation and further de- 
velopment of a recruitment program. This award 
is new in 1966. x 

Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1966. 
Send five copies of the nominations to the jury 
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chairman. 

GRACE SLOCUM, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, 
chairman; EDWIN G. JACKSON; MARY MITCHELL: 
HOWARD SMITH; JUNE S. SMITH. ALA staff Hal- 
son, SAMRAY SMITH. 


H. W. Wilson Library Periodical Award 
To be given annually to a periodical published 
by a local, state, or regional library group, or 
-# loeal, state, or regional library association in 
the United States or Canada, which has made 
an outstanding contribution to librarianship. 
(This excludes publications of ALA, CLA, and 
their divisions.) All issues for the calendar year 
“prior to the presentation of the award will be 
judged on the basis of sustained excellence in 
both content and format, with consideration be- 
“ing given to purpose and budget. The award 
shall consist of $100 and a certificate, and shall 
‘þe presented only in those years when a period- 
ical meriting such recognition is submitted for 
the award. Donated by the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 
Deadline for nominations, January 15, 1966. 
«Send nominations to the jury chairman. 
HENRY M. MADDEN, Fresno State College Li 
Fresno, Calif, chairman; WILLIAM ESHELMAN; 
JOHN ROWELL, ALA staff liaison, SAMRAY SMITH. 
ove 


New Reference Work 


10,000 LIBRARIANS | 


in fifty states send their book 
orders to Boston for the kind of 
service they want--and de- 
serve! How about you? Camp- 
bell and Hall can fill your orders 
for practically all U.S. hard- 
bound, in-print books promptly 
and efficiently, with accurate 
billing, intelligent reporting. 


Ask for copies of YOUR 
BOOK WHOLESALER AND 
YOU, PERSONAL BOOK 
GUIDE, BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Campbell and Hall, Inc. 
1047 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 02117 





KINDLERS LITERATUR LEXIKON 


A seven volume encyclopedia in German, listing alphabetically by title 18,000 
works chosen from the literatures of the world. Includes novels, plays, poetry, 
memoires, historical and philosophical writings. Each entry provides information 
about the source, form and contents and indicates the historical and cultural im- 
portance of the particular title. Vol. VII will contain detailed indexes. 


Vol. | ready Fall 1965 


Vols. II- VH will appear during 1966-1969. 


Subscription price per volume available until December 31, 1965. 


cloth $31.90 
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Price afterwards $37.50 





Slechert-Hainer Ine. 


LONDON /PARIS /STUTTGART /BOGOTA | 
31 East 10 Street / New York 3,N.Y. | 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


a 


Which of the three 
major adult encyclopedias 
isused most heavily by 
secondary school students? 


674. 
secondary school librarians 
have just told us. 


59% said Collier’s. 


More than Encyclopedias “A” and “B” combined. 


~w 
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The survey, first of its kind, was conducted by Bennett- 
‘Chaikin, Inc., a leading independent research organization. 


674 secondary school librarians, representing an 
accurate national cross section, replied. 
Their answers were based on day in, day out observations 
as students came in to do their assignments. 
No librarian knew the identity of the research sponsor. 


These 674 school librarians made other interesting 
judgments. Of the three major encyclopedias, most said: 


-Collier’s was easiest to read and understand. 


Collier's had the most interesting, 
stimulating style of writing. 


Collier’s had the best maps and 
illustrations. 


Collier’s was the best organized 
for practical information. 





Collier’s had the most useful index volume. 


Finally, they were asked which of the three major 
adult encyclopedias they would choose if they could have 
only one on their shelves. 


Again, the percentage for Collier’s was greater than 


that of Encyclopedias “A” and “B” combined. 


_~ Collier-Macmillan Library Service 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 10011 


Announcing — a newly expanded listing of juvenile titles 


which can now be catalogued and shelved in minutes . . . 


“Ly BOOK 


Kits are available for every title entry 
1 in the new 1965-66 PUBLISHERS’ 

LIBRARY BINDINGS IN PRINT, now 
revised and enlarged to cover more than 
11 000 juvenile titles available in special re- 
inforced library editions. This volume serves 
as the basic catalog of titles for the Lj Cards 
service... 


books appear in this Author-Title In- 

dex, kits are also provided for many 
Benefic Press titles for all back-list Newbery 
and Caldecott Award winners, for last year’s 
ALA Notable Books list... 


A In addition to the 74 publishers whose 





Journal — Book Processing Kits will be available for every title 
reviewed in the Junior Books Appraised section (except for 
Acult titles in the Young Adults column)! 


ai AND beginning with the September 15 issue of School Library 
) 


The kits are so complete and easy to use that even the most inexperi- 
enced volunteer can process a book and put it into circulation the 
very day it arrives in the library. Each kit contains eight catalog cards 
(author, title, subject, shelf-list and extra unheaded cards), rein- 
forced book pocket, lightly lined book card, and peel-proof vinyl 
spime label. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL CARDS, INC. ~ 


a subsidiary of the R. R. Bowker Company 
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OCESSING KIT 


Simplified ordering procedures to expedite 


the work of the librarian .. . 


All you do is send us a copy of the book order you place with your wholesaler or 
publisher, indicating titles for which you want kits. Or, you may want to order 
directly from your wholesaler when you order books. Many are accepting orders 
for kits and working with us on their distribution, including: 











* Acme Code Charles M. Gardner Monarch Book Co. 
: Hackensack, N. J. Scranton, Pa. Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘American News Co. Herring Book Co. New Method 
N, Y. E ; Wichita, Kans. Book Bindery 
Associated Library 





Jacksonville, I. 






+ Philadelphia, Pa, H. R., Huntting Co. 



















Baker & Taylor Co. Chicopee Falls, Mass. AH. Roemer Co, Inc. 

Hillside, N, J. and Intermountain Book Co. Union, N. J. 

“Momence, HI Tempe; Ariz. Joseph Ruzicka, Inc. 
Charles W. Clarke Co, Interstate Library Greensboro, N. ©, 

Farmingdale, N Y. Service Co. Sather Gate Book Shop 
oma en Co. Oklahoma City, Okla. Emeryville, Calif, 
Erani rai Deusen Co. F. r ee Co. st lahat A 

Marcellus, N, Y. OENE aS 
Deseret Book Co, Lanson's, Inc. Standard School Service 

Salt Lake City, Utah Portland, Ore. Birmingham, Ala. 

Ay 8 
DeWolfe & Fiske Cart J. Leibel, Inc. Tennessee Bock Co. 
erin Sahai La Puente, Calif. Nashville, Tenn. 
agi 9 . 

Portland, eine Library Book House Thames Library Book Co. 
Educational West Springfield, Mass. New London, Conn. 
Reading Service A.C. McClurg Co. Western Library Service, 

Paramus, N. J. Elk Grove Village, HL Los Angeles, Calif, 






Books of Scrip coupons are obtainable from Lj Cards, Inc. . . . 


Kits are 29¢ each — and may be paid for in the 
form of check, money order, or Scrip, which 
is obtainable from Lj Cards, Inc. Each Scrip 
coupon is worth 29¢ — the value of one Lj 
Book Processing Kit — and may be applied to 
any of Bowker’s publications and services. 
You may order as few or as many Scrip cou- 
pons as you need, but payment must accom- 
pany orders for less than 50 coupons (value 
$14.50), 





“Box 27, Cooper Station Post Office, New York, N. Y..10003 





TRY THE NEW GROLIER UNIVERSAL 
IN YOUR LIBRARY—AT NO COST 







Let a 60-day Use Test 


prove the remarkable value of the new 
Gro.ierR UNiversaL EncycLopepiA—while the 
special 30% school and library discount off 

the $99.50 list price is in effect. (until Dec. 31, 1965) 


The GROLIER UNIVERSAL is the all-new, 10- 
vce_ume encyclopedia that is priced so low you 
can put three complete sets on your shelves 
for the price that just one encyclopedia used 
toacost. 

Yet, the new GROLIER UNIVERSAL is a truly 
major encyclopedia—in scope, in usefulness, 
im the quality and the authority of its 
writers. We believe that a 60-day use test 
will convince you that the GROLIER UNIVER- 
SAL can help educators and librarians meet 
th= needs of today’s information in explosion, 


How can an encyclopedia priced so low 
be so excellent? 
GROLIER UNIVERSAL was created out of the 
same huge compilation of material used to 
prepare the 20-volume Encyclopedia Inter- 
national...a project costing millions of dol- 
lars and 4 years of effort. It was expertly 


“GROLIER 
UNIVERSAL 





libraries.” 


written by 1,780 specialists, including many 
Nobel Prize winners. It contains 25,000 
entries, 6,324 pages, 12,000 illustrations — 
including 4,500 in color. 


Put it to the test for 60 days—free 

We believe that GROLIER UNIVERSAL gives 
you dollar for dollar the greatest reference 
value of any major encyclopedia published 
anywhere. But there is only one way to prove 
that to your own satisfaction—let us send 
you, free and without obligation, a complete 
set. Place it on your library shelves. See how 
effectively it answers the general reference 
needs of your readers and students. 


How to order your 60-day examination set 
Send your purchase order endorsed “60-day 
examination” to: Spencer International Press 
Inc., School and Library Division, 575 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, New York 10022 


a subsidiary of 
SPENCER ternational PRESS INC, AREE 
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is recommended as a 
low-priced ready refer- 
ence encyclopedia for 
homes, schools and 


—The Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin 

of The American Library 
Association, June 15, 1965 
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ALA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The ALA Nominating Committee submits the | 
following slate of candidates for the 1966 elec- | 
tion of the American Library Association in ac- 
cordance with Bylaw Article III and Article TV, | 
Section 2(e) and (f). The committee wishes to 
express its appreciation to the nominees for al- | 


lowing their names to appear on the ballot. 


The attention of the membership is called to. 
Article IH, Section 2(b), of the Bylaws which | 


reads as follows: 


At the midwinter meeting any member of the. 
Council may present a petition signed by not fewer. 
than ten Councilors, proposing additional nomina- 
tions, In case nominations for more than two candi-| 
dates for any office are made by the committee! 
and by petitioners, the Council shall take a written, 
ballot on the names presented. The two names! 
receiving the highest number of votes for any’ 
office. shall be the official candidates placed on the 


official ballot, 


The attention of the membership is further 


called to Article II, Section 3(b), of the By- 
laws, which reads as follows: 


i 

t 
The ALA Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed wit 
the executive director by petition of any one HR 
dred members of the Association at least three 
months before the annual conference, provide 
written consent of these nominees shall have been 
filed with the executive director of the Association. 


ALA Nominating Committee 
Arthur T. Hamlin 
Gustave A. Harrer 
John E. Scott 
Willard O. Youngs 
A. P. Marshall, chairman 


NOMINATIONS 


President-elect 


In accordance with Article ILI, Section 1(c) and 
Section 5, of the Bylaws, two nominations are 
presented for the office of president-elect, one 
of whom will serve as second vice-president: 


| FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT, director, 
Agricultural Library, 
20250. 

“JOSEPH H. REASON, director, Howard Uni- 
versity Libraries, Washington, D.C. 20001. 


National 
Washington, D.C. 


Council 
One person to be elected from each bracket 
of two candidates, for the term 1966-70: 





MARIAN L. ALBRECHT, acting director and chil: 
dren’s librarian, Daniel Boone Regional 
Library, Columbia, Missouri 65202. 

| RUTH ANN ROBINSON, children’s librarian, : 

West Oak Lane Library, Philadelphia 

| 19138. 





ELENORA €. ALEXANDER, director of instruc- 
| tional materials services, Houston Inde. 
pendent School District, 1300 Capitol 
i Avenue, Houston 77002. ; 
| LOUISE ANTHONY, coordinator of instructional 
materials, Skokie School District 468, 9300 
Kenton Avenue, Skokie, Hlinois 60677 ; 





JOHN F. ANDERSON, director, Public Library, 
Tucson 85702. 

MRS, ELIZABETH S. BRICKER, librarian, Public 

| Library, North Canton, Ohio 44720, 


MRS, ELIZABETH BEAMGUARD, director, State 
Public Library Services, Montgomery, Ala: 
bama. 

MRS, V. GENEVIEVE GALICK, director, Division 
of Library Extension, Massachusetts State 
Department of Education, Boston. 





MRS. HELEN H. BENNETT, director of schoal 
libraries, State Department of Public In 
struction, Dover, Delaware. 

DORIS M. COLE, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


MARTHA T. BOAZ, dean and professor, Schoo! 
of Library Science, University of Southern 
California, University Park, Los Angeles. 

MARGARET I, RUFSVOLD, director and professor, 

i Division of Library Science, Indiana Uni- 

versity, Bloomington. 





| JANE BRUGGER, catalog librarian, Marshall 

| University Library, Huntington, West Vir 

| ginia 25701. 

| JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK, chief, catalog divi- 

| sion, Stanford University, Stanford, Cal- 
ifornia 94305. 
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RHEEA CLARK, school library consultant, P.O. 
Bex 2219, Hartford, Connecticut. 

MRS. MILDRED FRARY, supervisor, city school 
libraries, Los Angeles City Schools, Los 
Angeles. 


MRS. REBA E. DANER, 303 East San Marino 
Drive, Miami Beach, Florida. 

CHARLES E. REID, 620 West Drive, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 


TIRCINIA DOBER, supervisor of library services, 
State Department of Education, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

WRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE, librarian, Casis 
Elementary School Library, Austin, Texas 
78791. 


MRS. MARGARET KNOX GOGGIN, assistant direc- 
tor for reader services, University of Flor- 
ida Libraries, Gainesville. 

RUTH 0. GROTHEER, assistant librarian, Central 
Library, Queens Borough Public Library, 
91-14 Parsons Boulevard, Jamaica, New 
York 11432. 


EVELYN M. HENSEL, assistant librarian, ac- 
quisitions and cataloging, Pennsylvania 
State University Library, University Park. 

RICHARD O. PAUTZSCH, Brooklyn Publie Li- 
brary, Brooklyn. 


DAVID W. HERON, director, University of Ne- 
wada Libraries, Reno 89507. 

E, JUNIUS JOSEY, librarian and associate pro- 
Messer, Savannah State College Library, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia 31404. 


MRY Ð. HERRICK, assistant director, biblio- 
graphie organization, Chenery Library, 
Boston University, Boston. 

ROBERT D. STEVENS, director, East-West Cen- 
ver Library, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
ilu 96822. 


ANNE R IZARD, children’s consultant, West- 
chester Library System, 28 South First 
avenae, Mount Vernon, New York 10550. 

GLADYS L. LEES, director, Public School Li- 
braries, 3520 South 10th Street, Tacoma, 
Washington 98405. 
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ROBERT K. JOHNSON, director, University of | 
Arizona Libraries, Tucson 85717. 

MARION A, MILCZEWSKI, director, University of 
Washington Libraries, Seattle 98105. 


KENNETH J. LaBUDDE, director, University of 
Missouri at Kansas City Libraries, Kansas 
City 64110. 

ROBERT W, SEVERANCE, director, Air University 
Libraries, Maxwell Air Force Base, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama 36112. 


JULIA LOSINSKI, Westchester Library System, 
28 South First Street, Mount Verron, New 
York 10550. 

M. JANE MANTHORNE, coordinator, young 
adult services, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, 


ROBERT R. MCCLARREN, director, Indiana State 
Library, Indianapolis 46204, 

CHARLES O’HALLORAN, librarian, Missouri 
State Library, Jefferson City 651(2. 


MARGARET E. MONROE, director, ‘Library 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
53706. 

RAYNARD COE SWANK, dean, School of Librar- 
ianship, University of California, Berkeley 
94720. 


ERIC MOON, editor, Library Journal, R. R. 
Bowker Company, New York 10003: 


ELIZABETH MORTON, free-lance editer, 150 
West Evergreen Avenue, Philadelphia 
19118. 


RICHARD NEUMAN, director, Salina Public Li- 
brary, Salina, Kansas. 

MICHAEL M. REYNOLDS, assistant librarian, 
University Libraries, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 47405. 


KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN, coordinator, adult ser- 
vices, New York Public Library, 26 West 
53d Street, New York 10019. 

NETTIE B. TAYLOR, director, Division of Library, 
Extension, Maryland State Department of 
Education, Baltimore 21201. 
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G. FLINT PURDY, director, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Libraries, Detroit. 

ROBERT L. TALMADGE, director, Howard Tilton 
Memorial Library, Tulane University, New 
Orleans. 


H. THEODORE RYBERG, director, University of 
Alaska Libraries, College, Alaska 99735. 

NORMAN E. TANIS, division head, library serv- 
ice, Henry Ford Community College Li- 
brary, Dearborn, Michigan 48128. 





COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
REPORT 


In accordance with the Constitution, Article VII, 
Settion 1, and Bylaws, Article III, Section 6 (a) 
and (b), the Council Nominating Committee 
submits the following slate of candidates for 
election by the Council to the Executive Board 
for the term 1966-70—one person to be elected 
from each bracket of two candidates: 


DOROTHY BEVIS, associate director, School of 
Librarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

EILEEN THORNTON, librarian, Oberlin College 
Library, Oberlin, Ohio. 


MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON, assistant librarian, 
California State Library, Sacramento. 

ROBERT LEWIS TALMADGE, director, Tulane Uni- 
versity Library, New Orleans. 





Ballots, with biographical notes on each nom- 
inee, will be distributed to voting members of 
Council at Midwinter when the election will be 
held. 
Council Nominating Committee 

Richard B. Harwell 

Cora Paul Bomar 

Willard O. Youngs, chairman 


The Index to ALA Organization and Informa- 
tion will be found at the end of this issue, be- 
ginning on page 961. The index to the other ten 
issues of Volume 59 of the ALA Bulletin, and to 
the other contents of this issue, will be published 





in the December issue. 
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INFORMATION 


To Help You Recognize And Get 
CERTIFIED LIBRARY BINDING 


There is only ONE LIBRARY BINDING whether you 
obtain it for rebound books, periodiccls, or prebound 
new books. 

LIBRARY BINDING — the very term — means a process 
exclusive for library use which Certified Library Binders 
warrant, and which provides maximum circulation and 
service from every volume bound to the rigid Library 
Binding Institute Standard. 

Our Treasure House consists of new material for your 
guidance. 


1. Handbook of Library Binding (1963) 


2. Standard For Library Binding (Revised 
1963) 


3. Membership Roster (1964) 
4. Current Posters For Library Promotion 


5. Set of Colored Slides “The Art That 
Binds” 


6. 16mm Sound, Color Films “The Art That 
Binds” and “From Babylon to Bibliotheque” 









P 
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All available fron 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


160 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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IVO one does more to neip a uvrary 
serve the reference needs of its 


readers than Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA—The only major encyclopaedia prepare 
exclusively for unassisted use by elementary school children. 15 volume 
with large type and thousands of illustrations invite reading; the separat 
easy-to-use index helps the young reader learn lifetime reference skills 
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GATEWAY TD THE GREAT BOOKS — A 10-volume set containing 
shorter works that introduce the young reader to great litera- 
ture and lead him naturally into the Great Books themselves. 
A Syntopieal Guide encourages reading in terms of relating 
works, autaors and ideas in Gateway to the Great Books and 
in the Great Books. 
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ence works stands ready to serve his needs. Whether he’s a third grader or a college 
nior . .. whether his interests are bird’s nests or nuclear physics, Socrates or Sigmund 
eud, A or zygote... Britannica provides the answers — quickly, comprehensively, 
ithoritatively. 

each set, detailed indexes make wanted information easily accessible. And the 
ie of these indexes aids in the development of good reference skills and encourages 
e exploration of subjects in depth. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA — The reference standard of the 
English-speaking world. 24 volumes with 36,000,000 words 
written and continually revised in accordance with the highest 
standards of modern scholarship. A separate, exhaustive index 
leads the reader to the main articles on each topic and to re- 
lated information throughout the set. 

The vast fund of information contained in Britannica is supple- 


mented by the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 
— a factual record of each year’s major events. 
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GREAT BOOKS OF THE WESTERN WORLD—A 54-volume set containing 
the basic wisdom of western man. 443 works by 74 great authors 
— spanning 3,000 years of thought. The unique Syntopicon — the 
“idea dictionary’— helps the reader trace, contrast and compare 
the great authors’ thinking on specific ideas and topics. 


A yearly supplement, THE GREAT IDEAS TODAY, examines and eval- 
uates current events in the light of the Great Ideas. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica is also the publisher of the Britannica 
World Atlas and the Britannica World Language Dictionary. 








This new library at famous Mystic Seaport 
contains a unique collection of books and 
manuscripts on America’s maritime history. 


Four levels of Estey multi-tier bookstack 
are cleverly built into the rear half of the 
central building, where only 3,760 square 
feet of floor space house 17,000 books and 
84,000 manuscripts. 


Photographs taken at Mystic Seaport, Conn. 


E; STEZ: CORPORATION 


ONE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK, N. J. 





MIDWINTER MEETING—1966 


The ALA Midwinter Meeting will be held at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, January 24 to 
29. Room rates at the hotel for this meeting are 
as shown in the reservation form below. Reser- 
vations will be processed in the order received 
and should be made directly with the hotel as 
early as possible. As usual, single rooms are lim- 

ited and delegates are urged to arrange for 
double occupaney. In. making such arrange- 
ments, please be sure to include the names and 
. addresses of the persons with whom you plan ta 
share accommodations. 

« Open meetings of the Council will be held on 
Wednesday, January 26, at 2:00 r.m., and on 
` Thursday, January 27, at 2:00 p.m. An informa- 
-tion meeting of the Council with the Executive 


A 






Board will be held Wednesday, January 29, at 
8:30 AM. 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 


mittee will meet on Saturday, January 22, from o 


2:00 to 6:00 p.m. and at 8:30 p.w.; on Sunday, 
January 23, from 9:00 a.m: to 12:00 noon and at 
2:00 PM. Dee 

Meetings of the Executive Board will. be held. 
on Monday, January 24, 10:00 a.m. and 2:00 pix: 
Tuesday, January 25, 2:00 p.m.; Thursday, Jam 
ary 27, 10:00 a.m.; Friday, bantary 28, 107004; M. 
and 2:00 p.m. 

Registration fees for the Midwinter Meeting 
are $2 daily or $5 for the entire week, Regis 










tin will begin at the hotel on Sunday eveni B ee 


January 23. 


ALA MIDWINTER MEETING—RESERVATION FORM 


z To: Mr. Roy Powell 

Director of Sales 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 
5300 North Sheridan Road 
Chicago, Mlinois 60640 


Please make reservation as follows: 


Single occupancy 


Double occupancy (twin beds or double) ... 


Family Unit (2 twin bedded rooms with connecting bath) 


Small Suite (bedroom and parlor) 


Sunparlor Suite (bedroom and parlor) 


er u 


Date. 0.000 os hes 


BEE SEA [©] $16 to $31 


a Uaioe a [T] $20 to $31 
Linger en Seine Vas Rn ea [7] $25 to $52 


Names and addresses of occupants (bracket those sharing a room) 


Pe a 


Departure 
Mail confirmation to: 


Name 


Address ie weniea doh e eae eia wine de 


ee em 
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Outdated m u a Photographic book charging with a 


Recordak Microfilmer makes slow, tedi- 
ous card stamping obsolete. 


Easy charge out. Just microfilm the 
book card, borrower’s card and date due 
card. Click—and you’re done... save up 
to 2¢ per book charged out. 


Easy charge in. No more ‘‘slipping’’ of 
returns. As book cards travel with banks, 
they're ready for shelving soon as they 
come in. 


Easy ‘‘overdues’”’ identification. Quick 
scanning with a Recordak Film Reader 
lets you spot overdues fast. No sorting, 
no matching of cards. 


Make life easier for yourself. Call 
your Recordak Representative or write: 
Recordak Corporation, 770 Broadway, 
Department G-11,New York, N.Y. 10003. 


Baok-charging problems solved in a word—Microfilm 


eT C 
neen 
SRECURDAK SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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The magazine serving all Protestants — 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


This respected biweekly presents a wide range of viewpoints. It belongs “ 
in your periodical file. More and more thoughtful Christians now seek 
it out. 


In only nine years, CHRISTIANITY TODAY has moved into the main- - 
stream of current Christian literature. Each issue offers important opinion 
„c alert news reporting, clarification of varying religious positions on the 
function of the church. These titles are typical of the well-researched | 
|. topics covered in its. pages: 


The Scandal of Biblical Hliteracy 

Christianity Behind the Bamboo Curtain 
Psychotherapy and Spiritual Values 

Automation and the Bible View of Man 

The Plight of the Church. College 

Asia: Greatest Mission Challenge 

Do-it-Yourself Religion -- A New Fad 

Modern Science and Belief in God 

Guidelines to a Christian Interpretation of History 

The Church Faces the Problem of Pornography 


You'll find key questions of the times weighed in the light of Christian 
teaching, as well as contemporary interpretation of the Bible by noted 
scholars. Domestic and foreign religious news is covered in depth. And 
nearly 200 full-scale book reviews and 500 “book briefs” in the course of ~ 
a year keep the reader up to date in the fields of religious, educational and 
social literature. 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY now serves more than 240,000 Protestant 
clergy and lay leaders. The response of these and others to its editorial 
message explains why this magazine is so often quoted — and merits keep- 
ing for permanent reference. 


Editor: Dr. Carl F. H. Henry Co-editor: Dr. Frank E. Gaebelein 


plus 50 contributing editors and 70 news correspondents around the globe 


A FREE 3-month trial subscription 
is available to your library. Write: 


CHRISTIANITY 
TODAY Westin, n.e 20s 







CHRISTIANITY 
OO i 
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Modular ranges in many 
sizes highlight the variety 
available with Library 
Bureau study carrels. 








There’s no end to the privacy 
our carrels can provide 


You can buy a Library Bureau® study carrel 
-hat will seat one student. Or two. Or as many as 
you wish. 

What’s more, you can choose from a vast vari- 
ety of styles and designs. We have single-faced 
zarrels. Double-faced carrels. Freestanding car- 
rels. Modular ranges. Cloverleafs. Islands. Steel 
carrels that can be installed in library stacks. 
“Saw-tooth” carrels (whose trapezoid-shaped 
work surfaces give students a greater feeling of 
spaciousness by letting them sit at an angle). 

There’s no end to the privacy we can provide— 


and our other carrel capabilities are pretty ex- 
tensive, too. With our decades of library experi- 
ence, we can also provide expert assistance with 
floor plans, color schemes and similar prodlems. 

So be prepared for today’s trend toward inde- 
pendent study (a trend that’s spreading to the 
secondary and elementary schools). For more in- 
formation about our practical, private—and pop- 
ular—study carrels, write us today. Or call your 
Library Bureau representative. He’s in your 
phone book, under Remington Office Systems. 







Library Bureau 
801 PARK AVENUE, HERKIMER, N.Y. 


REMINGTON OFFICE SYSTEMS DIVISION, SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 








The American Library Association is the oldest 
and largest national library association in the 
world, with thirteen divisions, fifty-four state, 
regional, and territorial chapters, and eleven 
afliliated organizations, Founded in 1876, the 
Association has a membership today of more 
than 27,000 librarians, libraries, library trus: 
tees, and friends of libraries, 
The object of the ALA is to extend and im, 
prove library service and librarianship in the 
-United States and throughout the world. In the 
furtherance of this objective, it seeks to make 
‘books and ideas vital forces in American life, 
to make libraries easily accessible to all people, 
to improve professional standards of librarian- 
ship, and to create and publish professional 
literature, 


Services 

The ALA establishes standards of service, 
suppert, educational qualifications, and wel- 
fare for libraries and aes personnel, and 
promotes the adoption of such standards in li- 
braries of all kinds. l 

It safeguards the professional status of li- 
brarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nationwide. 
program for recruiting competent personnel 
for professional careers in librarianship. It 


promotes popular understanding and public 
acceptance of the value of library service and. 


librarianship. 


Its liaison with federal agencies benefits li- 
braries in many ways. An outstanding example. 
is the enactment and administration of the Li. 
brary Services Act, now in its second five-year. 


period. 


Organization 


The Association is governed by its member. 
ship through a body of elected representatives | 


called the Council, and through an administra- 


tive body of the Council, including the Associa- 
tion officers, called the Executive Board. The 
afliliated state, provincial, territorial, and re- 


gional library associations elect representatives 
to Council. 


The ALA activities are carried on by a head- 
quarters staff under the direction of an execu- 


live director, by appointed voluntary commit. 
tees, by the divisions and their sections, and 
by round table groups interested in various as- 
pects of library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought a need for specialization among 
libraries and within the profession. To provide 
practical channels for utilizing this diversity of 
interest, ALA members have organized then 
selves into divisions to extend and improve li- 
brary service and librarianship within certain 
special fields. Divisions have been organized 
by kind of library and by kind of library work, 
each division operating in an area of responsi- 
bility distinct from the others. 

Thousands of ALA members work through: 
these divisions and their sections, and serve on 
voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad- 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership 
as a publisher in the field of library science. 
The ALA conducts a nonprofit, cooperative 
publishing business in the special field of li 
brary science, publishing professional books 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to library 
policy and as aids to professional development. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent 
to every member, carries articles and reports 
on the Association’s activities and on signifi. 
cant developments in librarianship. The Book- 
list and Subscription Books Bulletin, published 
twice a month, reviews current books to assist 
libraries in their selection of new material for 
loan and for reference. A number of the divi- 
sions publish journals which are sent free to 
their members. 


Conferences 


Annual national conferences are held in dif- 
ferent parts of the country as a means of pro- 
fessional information, stimulation, and ad- 
vancement, They provide a mechanism for par- 
licipating in library affairs, for improving 
methods of operation, and for inspecting dis- 
plays of library materials, appliances, and 
equipment. aoe 
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NOW. ..from the makers 


« VINABIND 





“THE LITTLE LIBRARY” 


(Complete sets of books in 
VANABIND on math, science, 
lmerature, and fiction) 


Here's the first offering of an exciting new 
VINABIND service to libraries! “THE LITTLE 
LISRARY" enables the library to display in a 
heavy-cuty case, complete sets of reference 
materials on basic subjects. The sets consist 
of carefully-selected standard works in each field 
—and, of course, each book is beautifully pre- 
sented in VINABIND ... the exciting process for 
cenverting paperbacks into hard-bounds! 


PRICES: The science, fiction, and literature 
“LITTLE LIBRARIES” consist of 23 volumes, 
plus heavy-duty display case, for $39. The math 
“LITTLE LIBRARY” has 21 volumes, and is 
priced at just $29. 


The “LITTLE LIBRARY" could be the answer to 
your rising reference book costs. For complete 
information—or an initial order—send the 
upon today! 


SAN VAL, INCORPORATED 
7913 Washington Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 63103 


Please send me: 

g Literature on these “Little Libraries” 

O Science sets [] Fiction sets [] Lit. sets 
($39 per set) 

CO Math sets ($29 per set) 

O Catalog of 2,000 stock titles 


O information on VINABIND for my own 
paperbacks 











Name 





Address. 





City. State Zip 
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HOW TO USE THIS ISSUE 


The purpose of this issue is to set forth, concise- 
ly and conveniently for reference use, the most 
generally useful information about the current 
organization of the American Library Associa- 
tion. The Table of Contents shows where to find 
information about each of the component parts 
of the organization and also contains an alpha- 
betical list of the divisions. 

Arrangement—Most of the detailed informa- 
tion in this issue under main headings is in al- 
phabetical order. 

Divisions and Round Tables—Information 
about divisions is given in this order: 1) officers, 
including board members; 2) publications; 3)* 
committees; 4) sections and their committees, if 
any; and 5) other components, such as ehapters 
and discussion groups. Listings of round tables 
contain substantially the same type of informa- 
tion. 

Addresses—Addresses of a large number of 
officers and of all committee chairmen are given 
in the most concise form possible. Abbreviations 
are few and are readily understood. A key to ab- 
breviations of names of the divisions will be 
found at the beginning of the Index, page 961. 

Dates—Inclusive dates in parentheses follow- 
ing a name indicate the term of office of the per- 
son. A single date indicates the end of the term 
of office, which coincides with the end of the an- 
nual conference of that year. 

ALA participation and cooperation—ALA 
participates in the work of many other erganiza- 
tions in a variety of ways. Information on this 
participation and cooperation will be feund pri- 
marily in three sections of this issue: Joint Com- 
mittees (page 890). Division Joint Committees 
(page 891), and Representatives to Other Orga- 
nizations (page 925). Joint committees are 
formed by the ALA and another organization; 
division joint committees, as opposed to interdivi- 
sional committees, are formed by an ALA divi- 
sion and another organization. ALA also has 
representatives on the policy or executive bodies 
of other organizations for whose work it does 
not make itself responsible. Just as division joint 
committees work with other organizations within 
their fields of responsibility, so ALA representa- 
tion to another organization may be frem a divi- 
sion or one of its sections, when the work of the 
organization as a whole is within the field of re- 
sponsibility of the division or its section. ¢¢¢ 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS OF 
SPECIAL INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


THE DISCOVERY OF NATURE ae The 

f Mert Rets E 
by Albert Bettex f Discovery 
This authoritative book with nearly 400 pages | of Nature 


of text and 340 illustrations, many in full color, 
presents a comprehensive survey of man’s grad- 
ual mastery of scientific knowledge — of plants, 
animals, gems, medicine, atom and constellation. 
Size 914 x 11. Price $25 


THE STORY OF AMERICA 

As Reported by its Newspapers, 1690—1965 
The story of America in actual pages, reproduced 
almost full size, all easily readable. Stories range 
from first accounts of Lexington and Concord 
through the C ivil War to Johnson's election. Fas- 


cinating for readers of journalism and history. 
124% x 1714. $19.95 





The American Heritag: 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT WEST 


This beautiful book, in the tradition of the 
American Heritage Series, el rs masterly 
text and over 300 magnificent illustrations — the 
epic push westward from Cumberland Gap to 
Golden Gate, within the larger context of our 
national history. 9 x 1114. $16.50; deluxe $19 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10020 








Locate material quickly. Stop searching through 


piles of booklets, bulletins, magazines, and pamphlets. 
Keep issues in space-saving Gaylord Princeton 
Files. Use them anywhere. Sturdy one-piece sheet 
metal in desert sand, jade green, olive green, 


grey, red and black. From $10.80 per dozen, postpaid. 


Write for full information. 


%]|GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 





President-—ROBERT G. VOSPER, Univ. of Californią 
Research L., Los Angeles. 

First VicePresident and President- elect—MARY 
V CAVER, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Second Vice-President—RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, 
Stanford Univ. Ls., Stanford, Calif. 

Treasurer-—-RALPH BLASINGAME, JR., Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New 
Briumswick, N.J. i 

‘Executive Director—pavin n. curt, ALA head- 
quarters, 


oa 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The: Executive Board consists of the officers, the 
‘immediate past president, and eight members. 


elected by and from the Council. 


Immediate Past President 
“BOWEN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimor 


Terms, expiring 1966 


JEROME CUSHMAN, School of Library Service, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles. 

ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more. 


Terms expiring 1967 
KEITH. poms, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh. 


WYLLIS E WRIGHT, Williams College L., Williams- l 


town, Mass. 


Terms expiring 1968 
MRS. ALMA 8. JAcops, Great Falls, Mont., 


St. 


Executive Office 
Telephone: Area Code 312-944-6780. 

DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director. 

MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative as- 
sistant to Mr. Clift. 

RUTH WARNCKE, deputy executive director. 

LORINE BRASE, administrative assistant and sec- 
retary to Miss Warncke. 
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P.L. 
KATHERINE LAICH, Los Angeles P.L., 630 W. 5th | 


Terms expiring 1969 


JOHN M. DAWSON, Univ. of Delaware L., Newark. 
MRS, FRANCES B. JENKINS, School of Library Sei- 
ence, Univ. of Hlinois, Urbana. 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
Headquarters Visiting Committee 


MR. poms (1966), chairman; 
(1966), Mrs. Jacoss (1967). 


MR. CUSHMAN 


Investments 


MR. VOSPER, chairman; MISS GAVER, MR. ROGERS, 
MR. CLIFT, ARTHUR YABROFF. 


Long-Range Financing 
The president, the treasurer, and others to be 
appointed. 


Special Committee to Study 
the Midwinter Meeting 


MISS LAICH, chairman; SALLIE FARRELL, ARTHUR 
HAMLIN, MRS. JACOBS, MRS. VIRGINIA YOUNG. 


Publishing 
See ALA Committees. 


Space Needs 


MISS LAICH, chairman; MR. DAWSON, MRS. JEN: 
KINS, 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


HOLDEN K. FARRAR, Smith Barney and Co, Chi 
cago (1967). 

ROBERT L. FOOTE, Sidley, Austin, Burgess amd 
Smith, Chicago (1968). 

| RICHARD B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo, P. 

| (1966). 





HEADQUARTERS STAFF 





| PHYLLIS MAGGEROLI, special assistant for præ 
gram. 

_ ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, associate executive director 
| and director, Office Services Department. 

| GERMAINE KRETTEK, associate executive director 
and director, ALA Washington Office, Hotel 
Coronet, 200 C St, SE, Washington, D.C. 
20003. Telephone: Area Code 202-547-4440. 
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Headquarters Staff 


Arnuat Conference and Midwinter Meeting 
Executive Committee 


c. J. HOY, conference manager. 

MARY CILLUFFO, assistant. 

Divisional Services Department 

RUTH WARNCKE, director. 

ELBA BARYNA, administrative assistant for divi- 
sional services, 

LORISE BRASE, administrative assistant and sec- 
retary to Miss Warneke. 
Aeult Services Division 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Reading for an Age of Change Project 

MRS. MARION E. HAWES, editor, 319 Taplow Rd., 
Baltimore. 
American Association of School Librarians 


DORWTHY A, MCGINNISS, executive secretary. 
LAUZA DELL JUSTIN, assistant executive secre- 
tary, National Education Association head- 
quarters, Room 314, 1201 16th St, N.W., 
Viashiagton, D.C. 20036. Telephone: Area 
Cade 202-234-4848. 
Keapp School Libraries Project 


PEG@Y SULLIVAN, director. 

MRS. EDITH MCCORMICK, assistant to the direc- 
tor. 
Aenerican Association of State Libraries 


ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


Amertcan Library Trustee Association 


EDWARD ©. STRABLE, executive secretary. 


association of College and Research Libraries 
GEORGE M. BAILEY, executive secretary. 
MRS. MARY FALVEY, publications officer. 
Gaoice: Books for College Libraries 


42 Broad St, Middletown, Conn, Telephone: 
Area Code 203-347-6933. 
RICHARD K. GARDNER, editor. 
MARY E. POOLE, assistant editor for production. 
PEBER M. DOIRON, assistant editor for reviewing. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


Children’s Services Division 


MILDRED L, BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 
MICHAEL MADDEN, assistant. 
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Library Administration Division 
ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, executive secretary. 
ROBERT J. SHAW, assistant. 

ALA Office for Recruitment 
MYRL RICKING, director. 


Library Education Division (and Committee 
on Accreditation) 


Executive secretary, to be appointed) RUTH 
WARNCKE, acting. 
Public Library Association 


ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, executive secretary. 


Reference Services Division 


EDWARD G. STRABLE, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 


MRS, ELIZABETH RODELL, executive secretary. 
Catalog Code Revision Project . 


Library of Congress. Telephone: Area Code 
202-783-0400. 
C. SUMNER SPALDING, editor. 


Young Adult Services Division 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 
MICHAEL MADDEN, assistant. 
Headquarters Library 
RUTH M. WBITE, librarian. 
MIRIAM DONAHOE, assistant librarian. 
Membership Promotion Office 
DOROTHY A, TURICK, assistant. 


Fiscal Services Department 


LEROY J. GAERTNER, director, and coraptroller 
and supervisor of general accounting: 


Data Processing 


C. R. GRANBERG, supervisor, 

MRS. MARGARET F. BLANKLEY, superviser, mem- 
bership and subseription records, and editor, 
Membership Directory. 


Information Department * 


SAMRAY SMITH, director, and editor, AEA Bulle- 
tin. 


ALA Bulletin 


SAMRAY SMITH, editor. 
c. J. HOY, advertising manager. 
MONTYLOU WILSON, publications assistant. 
MRS. MILDRED E. GESHWILER, publicatiens assis- 
tant. 
ALA Bulletin 1965 


November 


Public Relations Office 
CHARLES R. CARNER, public relations officer. 


Office Services Department 


ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, director. 
CARL O. SWANSON, assistant for personnel and 
purchasing. 


Publishing Department 


MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director, and secretary: to 
the Editorial Committee and the Executive 
Board Subcommittee on Publishing. 

MARION DITTMAN, editor of publications. 

JACK HAGOPIAN, sales and advertising manager. 

MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the 

» director (Subscription Books Bulletin). 
“PAULINE CIANCIOLO, assistant to the director. 
Assistant to the director, to be appointed. 


=œ Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


EDNA V. VANEK, editor. 

ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, assistant editor. 

BARBARA JOYCE DUREE, editor, young adult books. 

MRS, SALLY C. ESTES, reviewer, young adult books. 

HELEN E. KINSEY, editor, children’s books. 

MRS. RUTH P. BULL, reviewer, children’s books. 

MRS, MARGUERITE KETTERING, reviewer, adult 
books. 

HELEN McGREGOR, reviewer, adult books. 

MRS. ESTHER POTTS, reviewer, adult books. 


Special Program Department 


DAVID H. CLIFT, director. 
MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative as- 
sistant to Mr. Clift. 


Officers of the Council, 1965-66 


President-—ropert c. vosper, Univ. of California 
Research L., Los Angeles. 

First Vice-President and President-elect--mary 
V. GAVER, Graduate School of Library Services, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Second Vice-President—-RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, 
Stanford Univ. Ls., Stanford, Calif. 

Executive Director—pavin H, curt, ALA head- 
quarters. 


COUNCILORS 
See Bylaws, Article IV, Sections 2 and 3. The 


Counce 


American Library Laws 


Chicago Publie Library. Telephone: Area 
Code 312-236-8922. 
ALEX LADENSON, editor. 


ALA International Relations Office 


LESTER E. ASHEIM, director. 
JOSEPH SHUBERT, assistant director. 


Library/ USA (New York World’s Fair) 


U.S, Pavilion, Flushing Meadow, N.Y. Tele: 
phone: Area Code 212-888-7455, (After De 
cember 1, ALA headquarters.) 

GORDON L. MARTIN, director. 

GEORGE I. LEWICKY, assistant. 


Office for Research and Development 


FORREST F. CARHART, JR., director. 
MRS. JUDITH F. KRUG, research analyst. 


ALA Library Technology Project 


FORREST F. CARHART, JR., director. 

RICHARD W. LUCE, assistant director. 

WILLIAM P. COLE, editor-manager, Library Tech- 
nology Reports. 

DAVID HOFFMAN, head, Technical Information 
Service. 

EDWARD M. JOHNSON, technical editor. 

MRS. GLADYS T. PIEZ, general editor. 


ALA Washington Office 


Hotel Coronet, 200 C St, SE, Washington, 
D.C. 20003. Telephone: Area Code 202-587- 
4440. 

GERMAINE KRETTEK, director. 

EILEEN D. COOKE, assistant director. 





COUNCIL 





year following a name is the date of expiratien 
of term of office. The Council year begins at € 
end of the annual conference. 





Elected by the Association at Large 


AHLERS, ELEANOR E, Washington State Dept. of 
Education, Olympia (1966). 

ALLEN, EMIL W., JR, New Hampshire State E., 
Concord (1969). 

AYRAULT, MARGARET W., Graduate School of 
Library Studies, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolalu 
(1968). 

BAKER, MRS. AUGUSTA, New York P.L. (1968). 


ar? 








Courril 


BENDIX, DOROTHY, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Drexel Institute of Technology, Phil- 
ad@phie (1969). 

BEVIS, DOROTHY, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of Washington, Seattle (1968). 

BLACE, RALPH E„ Div. of Library Education, 





New York State Univ. College, Geneseo 
(1959). 

BRODERICK, DOROTHY M., School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland 
(1958). 

BROW’, MARGARET C., Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1956). 

BULL, MARY LOIS, Univ. of Ilinois L., Urbana 
(1957). 


CHENEY, MRS. FRANCES NEEL, Library School, 
Gearge Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (1968). 

COPEMAAVER, MARGARET sur, Wythe 
School L., Richmond, Va. (1967). 

CRAIG. MRS. FLORENCE s., Adult Education, Cuy- 
ahega County P.L., Cleveland (1967). 

CUSTER, BENJAMIN A, Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion. Library of Congress (1969). 

DALTaN, JACK, School of Libary Service, Co- 
jumbia Univ., New York (1968). 

DARLING, RICHARD L., Montgomery County Public 
Schools, Rockville, Md. (1967). 

DAVIDSON, BONALD C., Santa Barbara L., Univ. of 
California, Santa Barbara (1967). 

DONALDSON, MARY ELIZABETH, Saskatchewan 
Prewincial L., Regina (1967). 

EDMONDS, ANNE C, Mt. Holyoke College L., 
South Hadley, Mass. (1969). 

ERICKSON, WALFRED, Eastern Michigan Univ. L., 
Ypslanti (1967). 

FARLEY, RICHARD A., Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege L., Emporia (1966). 

FARRELL, SALLIE J., Louisiana State L., Baton 
Rogge (1967). 

FIELD, MRS. CAROLYN W., Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1967), 

FRY, way Me, F.E. Compton & Co. L., 1000 N. 
Dearborm St, Chicago (1969). 

cooprmcn, MARGARET, U.S. Army Post L., Fitzsi- 
mors General Hospital, Denver (1969). 

GRAFTON, ERNESTINE, Iowa State Traveling L., 
Des:Moines (1968). 

GRIM, FRANCES M., Cuyahoga County P.L., Cleve- 
land (1956). 

HACKER, HAROLD $., Rochester, N.Y., P.L. (1969). 

HAMLIN, ARTHUR T., Univ. of Cincinnati L. 
(1968). 

HANNIGAN, MARGARET C, New York State L. 
Albeny (1966). 

HARDAWAY, ELLIOTT, Univ. of South Florida Ls., 
Tampa (1967). 


High 
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HENDERSON, WINSTON R., Phoenix P.L. (1966). 
HENNE, FRANCES, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ., New York (1969). 
HOLMAN, WILLIAM R, San Francisce 

(1968). 

HUTCHINSON, HELEN D, Free L. of Pliladel- 
phia (1967). 

JACKSON, W. CARL, Univ. of Colorado Ls.. Boul- 
der (1969), 

JAFFARIAN, SARA, Public School Ls., Lexington, 
Mass. (1966). 

JANE MARIE, SISTER, Jeanne D’Arc Home, 253 
W. 24th St., New York (1966). 

JENKINS, MRS. FRANCES B., Graduate School of 
Library Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana 
(1967). 

JONES, FRANK N., Peabody Institute L., Balti- 
more (1966). 

JONES, SARAH LEWIS, Georgia State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta (1968). 

KALP, MARGARET, School of Library Science, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill (1967). 
KARLSON, MARJORIE, Washington Univ. L., St. 

Louis (1966). 

KASER, DAVID, Joint University Libraries, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (1968). 

LADLEY, MRS. WINIFRED CLAIRE, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Univ. of Tlinois, Urbana 
(1968). 

LAICH, KATHERINE, Los Angeles P.L. (1966). 

LANG, REV. JOVIAN, Quincy, UL, College L. 
(1968). 

LOHRER, ALICE, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana (1966). 
LONGWORTH, MRS. RUTH ©, Montana State 

Library Commission, Missoula (1966). 

LUCIOLI, CLARA E., Cleveland P.L. (1969). 

MCCULLOCH, MRS. MARY K., Fairfax County, 
Va., P.L. (1968). 

MCDONALD, JOHN p., Univ. of Connecticat L., 
Storrs (1966). 

MCELDERRY, STANLEY, San Fernando Valley 
State College L., Northridge, Calif. (1966). 
MCKAY, MRS. MILDRED, Page Rd., Route #2, 

Concord, N.H. (1966). 

MAHAR, MARY HELEN, Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Dept. of Bealth, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
(1969). 

MARSHALL, ALBERT P., Page L., Lincoln Univ., 
Jefferson City, Mo. (1967). 

MARTELLE, HAROLD D, JR, San Francisce P.L. 
(1968). 

MARTIN, MRS. ALLIE BETH, Tulsa, Okla., City- 
County Library System (1969). 

MARVIN, JAMES ¢., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, P.L. 
(1968). 


P.L. 
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MIXER, CHARLES wW., Columbia Univ. Ls., New 
York (1967). 

MOORE, EVERETT T, Univ. of California L., Los 
Angeles (1966). 

MORIARTY, JOHN H„ Purdue Univ. Ls., West 
Lafayette, Ind. (1967). 

MOULTON, DORIS H., Milwaukee P.L. (1969). 

MUTSCHLER, HERBERT F., King County Library 
System, Seattle (1969). 

NOLAN, J. LESTER, Reference Dept., Library of 
Congress (1966). 

ORR, ROBERT Me Grosse Pointe, Mich, P.L. 
(1969). i 

OSTVOLD, HARALD, California Institute of Tech- 
nology La Pasadena (1968). 

OWENS, VIRGINIA L., Oklahoma State L., Okla- 

. Shoma City (1966). 

PLAIN, ELEANOR, Aurora, IIL, P.L. (1969). 

REED, EMILY W., P.L. of the District of Columbia 
(1969). 

“RENFRO, KATHRYN Rẹ, Univ. of Nebraska L., 
Lincoln (1969). 

REYNOLDS, MARYAN E„ Washington State L., 
Olympia (1967). 

ROBINSON, ALICE L., Board of Education, Freder- 
ick, Md. (1969), 

ROVELSTAD, HOWARD, Univ. of Maryland Ls., Col- 
lege Park (1969). 
ROWE, HOWARD M., San Bernardino, Calif., P.L. 

(1967). 

RUSK, ALICE €., Bureau of Library Services, Bal- 
timore City Public Schools (1969). 

SCHICK, FRANK La Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 
(1968). 

SCUDDER, ROBERT £., Free L. of Philadelphia 
(1968). 

SESSA, FRANK B., Miami P.L. (1968). 
SHACHTMAN, BELLA E., Technical Services, Natl. 
Agricultural L., Washington, D.C. (1967). 
SHEPARD, MRS, MARIETTA D., Columbus Memorial 
L, Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 

(1969). 

SINCLAIR, DOROTHY M., Enoch Pratt Free L., Bal- 
timore (1967). 

SMITH, HOWARD M, Richmond, Va., P.L. (1966). 

SMITH, MARY ROGERS, 1539 N. Harvard Bilyd., 
Apt. 1, Los Angeles (1967). 

STANFORD, EDWARD Bọ Univ. of Minnesota Ls., 
Minneapolis (1967). 

SWEASY, MRS. HELEN w., Carnegie-Lawther L., 
Red Wing, Minn. (1968). 

TALMADGE, ROBERT L., Tulane Univ. L., New Or- 
leans (1966). 

THORNTON, EILEEN, Oberlin, Ohio, College L. 
(1968). 


Cowneil 


TROTIER, ARNOLD H., Univ, ef Illinois L., Uroana 
(1966). 

VANCE, KENNETH, Bureau of School Services, 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor (1966). 

VON OESEN, ELAINE, Extension Services, North 
Carolina State L., Raleigh (1966). 

WAITY, MRS. GLORIA J., La Follette Senior High 
School L., Madison, Wis. (1969). 

WELCH, HELEN M., Univ. of Ilinois L., Urbana 
(1968). 

WIESE, M. BERNICE, Bureau of Library Services, 
Baltimore City Public Schools (1968). 

YOUNG, MRS. VIRGINIA, 1) E. Parkway Dr. 
Columbia, Mo. (1966). 

YOUNGS, WILLARD O., Seatthe P.L. (1967). 

YUNGMEYER, ELINOR, School Libraries, Public 
Schools, Oak Park, IH. (1966). 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter is 
entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representa: 
tion is through state or provincial chapters, an. 
less chapters in a region choose to take rep- 
resentation through a regional chapter. In such 
case the regional chapter shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
within the regional chapter. 


Alaska Library Association—-H. THEODORE 
RYBERG, Univ. of Alaska Ls.. College (serving 
as interim Councilor until election is heid). 

Arizona Library Association-—-NELL MANUEL, 
Alhambra School Distriet, Phoenix (1967). 

Arkansas Library Association—-MRS. FRANCES 
NEAL, Arkansas Library Commission, Little 
Rock (1969). 

British Columbia Library Association—-samveL 
ROTHSTEIN, School of Librarianship, Univ. of 
British Columbia, Vancouver (1968). 

California Library Association-~MRSs. PHYLLIS GN 
DALTON, California State L., Sacramento 
(1967). 

Colorado Library Association~-PHOEBE F. SAYES 
Denver P.L. (1967) 

Connecticut Library Association--WILLEAM J. 
VAN BEYNUM, Russell L., 119 Broad St., Middle 
town (1969). 

Delaware Library Association-—CHRISTOPHER B: 
DEVAN, Wilmington Institute Free L. (19697. 

District of Columbia Library Association--- 
VERNER W. CLAPP, Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., 1028 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. (1968). 

Florida Library Association---MRS. SARA K 
SRYGLEY, Library School, Florida State Univ, 
Tallahassee (1967). 

Hawaii Library Association-~7AMES R. HUNT, 
289 Ulua St., Honolulu (1966). 
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Idaho Library Association—HELEN MILLER, 
idahc State L., 615 Fulton St., Boise (1967). 

IHiaois Library Association—To be elected. 

Indiana Library Association—-To be elected. 

Iowa Library Association-—-MRS. JULIA BARTLING, 
Eniv. of Iowa L., Iowa City (1969). 

Kassas Library Association-—FORD A, ROCKWELL, 
City L., 220 S. Main St, Wichita (1966). 

Kentucky Library Association—MAURICE D. 
EEACE, JR, Dept. of Library Science, Univ. of 
Eentucky, Lexington (1967). 

Lowisiara Library Association—-MRS. SHIRLEY K. 
STEPHENSON, Library School, Louisiana State 
Univ., Baton Rouge (serving as interim Counci- 
ler uncil election is held). 

Maine Library Association—-RICHARD B. HAR- 
WELL, Bowdoin College L., Brunswick (1966). 

Maryland Library Association-—MARY L. HUBER, 
Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore (1967). 





Massachusetts Library Association—To be 
elsectec, 
Micaigam Library Association—ROBERT W. 


AEMSTIONG, Detroit P.L. (1968). 

Mirmesoia Library Association—-ROBERT H, 
R¢HLF Dakota-Scott Regional L., 40 E. Emer- 
son Ave, West St. Paul (1966). 

Missouri Library Association—-M. GENE MARTIN, 
Cape Girardeau P.L. (1969). 

Montana Library Association—MRS. CLARE M. 
smitH, Carnegie P.L., Miles City (1969). 
Mebraske Library Association—-FRANK E. 

ceson Omaha P.L. (1966). 

Neveda Library Association—MRS. LYDIA 
MiLco.m, Henderson District P.L., Hender- 
sea (1367). 

New Harapshire Library Association——MRSs. LOIS 
R. MAR<EY, Concord P.L. (1966). 

New Jersey Library Association—-MRS. BEATRICE 
M. JAMES, Free P.L., Bergenfield (1967). 

New Mexico Library Association—MRs. ELSA 
SMITH THOMPSON, Albuquerque P.L. (1968). 

New Yors Library Association—HELEN LUDLOW, 
Lezkpæt P.L. (1967). 

North Carolina Library Association—-CORA PAUL 
BewtAR, School Library Services, State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh (1967). 

North Dekota Library Association—mrs. Lois 
RowNInS, Minot P.L. (1966). 

Onio Library Association—JESSE H. SHERA, 
Sckool of Library Science, Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland (1968). 

Oklahoma Library Association—ELIZABETH C. 
coaper, Oklahoma City Ls, N.W. 3d at 
Rowinsen Ave. (1968). 

Ontario Library Association—-LEONARD H, 
FRESER, Board of Education, Toronto 2B 
(1956). 
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Oregon Library Association—ELIZABETH FINDLY, 
Univ. of Oregon L., Eugene (1969). 

Pennsylvania Library Association——mary 1. 
BARRETT, King’s College L., 133 N. River St., 
Wilkes-Barre (1968). 

Rhode Island Library Association—JEWEL 
DRICKAMER, Dept. of State L. Services, Provi- 
dence (1969). 

South Carolina 
MARGUERITE G. THOMPSON, 319 S. 
Florence (1968). 

South Dakota Library Association—ALFRED G. 
TRUMP, South Dakota State College L., Brook- 
ings (1967). 

Tennessee Library Association—EUGENIA MAUL- 
pin, Dept. of Library Service, Univ. of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville (1969). $ 

Texas Library Association--SAM ¢. WHITTEN, 
Science L., Southern Methodist Univ., Dallas 
(1967). 

Utah Library Association—-MRS. RUPH VINE 
TYLER, Salt Lake County P.L., 80 E. Center 
St., Midvale (1969). 

Vermont Library  Association—MRS. ELENA 
HORTON, Vermont Free P.L. Service, Mont- 
pelier (1969). 

Virginia Library Association—-LEDIA B. 
SAUNDERS, Arlington County Dept. of Librar- 
ies, 1015 N. Quincy St., Arlington (1868). 

Washington Library Association—poris E. 
roBerts, Richland P.L., 916 Jadwin (1967). 

West Virginia Library Association—JOHN E. 
scott, West Virginia State College, institute 
(1967). 

Wisconsin Library Association-—-FrORREST L. 
MILLS, Racine P.L., 75 7th St. (1968). 

Wyoming Library Association—-JOHN ANDREW 
FISHER, Wyoming State L., Cheyenne (1969). 


Library Association—mrs. 
Irby St, 


Division Presidents 


Presidents of divisions are members of the 
Council for the year of their presidencies, and 
the presidents-elect are their alternates, ac- 
cording to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). 
For presidents of divisions, see pages 893-921. 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past president, 
and eight members elected by Council from its 
membership, are members of the Council as pro- 
vided by the Constitution, Article VII, Section 
1; Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, Artiele TH, 
Section 6(b); Article IV, Section 1{b) and Sec- 
tion 2(c). The executive director is without vote, 
and the presiding officers of the Counei] may 
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vote only in case of a tie. For a list of the Exec- 
utive Board members, see page 875. 


Past Presidents of the Association 

Past presidents of the Association are members 
of the Council as provided in Bylaw Article IV, 
Section 2(c). 

BRYAN, JAMES E., Newark P.L. 

CASTAGNA, EDWIN, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 


more, 

COMPTON, CHARLES H., Parkedge Hotel, St. 
Louis. 

CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, 3545 Marie Dr., Baton 
Rouge. 


DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana. 
FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D., Centerlawn P.O. Box 706, 
East Lansing, Mich. 
GRAHAM, CLARENCE R., Louisville P.L. 
GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Free L. of Philadelphia. 
we LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L. 
LUDINGTON, FLORA B., 3 Silver St., South Had- 
ley, Mass. 
MCDIARMID, ERRETT WEIR, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 
METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St., Belmont, 
Mass. 
MORSCH, LUCILE M., Descriptive Cataloging Div., 
Library of Congress. 
MORTON, MRS. FLORRINELL F., Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge. 
MUMFORD, L. QUINCY, Library of Congress. 
MUNN, RALPH, 5445 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh. 
POWELL, BENJAMIN E., Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C. 
RICE, PAUL NORTH, 159 High St., Middletown, 
Conn. 
RICHARDS, JOHN s., Hacienda Carmel, Carmel, 
Calif. 
ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 
SHAW, RALPH R., 
5426, Honolulu. 
SPAIN, MRS. FRANCES LANDER, P.O. Box 167, 
Anthony, Fla. 

ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 

VITZ, CARL, 323 Waverly, Cincinnati. 

WAGMAN, FREDERICK H., Univ. of Michigan L., 
Ann Arbor. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 607 E. Rosemary St., 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 

WYER, MALCOLM GLENN, 2280 Ash St., Denver. 


Univ. of Hawaii, P.O. Box 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 
Councilor as provided in Bylaw Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2(d). 
American 


Association of Law Libraries— 


Council 


FREDERICK D. DONNELLY, JR., Loyola Univ 
School of Law, 41 E. Pearson St., Chicago 
(1969). 

American Documentation Institute—RICHARD S. 
ANGELL, Subject Cataloging Div., Library of 
Congress (1968). i 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
— WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, HI, 45 Broadway, New 
York (1968). 

American Theological Library Association—To 
be elected. 

Association of American Library Schools 
AGNES L. REAGAN, Div. of Librarianship, Emory 
Univ., Atlanta (1966). 

Association of Research Libraries—JAMES E 
SKIPPER, 1755 Massachusetts Ave.. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. (1969). 

Canadian Library Association—ALBERTA LETTS 
Provincial L., Halifax, Nova Scotia (1966). 
Library Society of Puerto Rico—ENID M. BAA. 
452 Ponce de Leon Ave.. Hato Rey (1967). 
Medical Library Association—RALPH I 
ESTERQUEST, School of Medicine and Publix 

Health, Harvard Univ., Boston (1969). 

Music Library Association—DONALD W. 
KRUMMEL, Newberry L., 60 W. Walton St.. 
Chicago (1968). 

Theatre Library Association—MRS. MARGUERITE 
LOUD MCANENY, William Seymour Theatre 
Collection, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J. 
(1969). 








Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2(d), chairmen of ALA committees are members 
of Council without privilege of vote. For chair- 
men of ALA committees, see pages 882-91. 


Special Council Committees, 1965—66 


See ALA Committees in this issue. eee 


LIBRARIANS 

WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIPMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER 


We offer competitive discounts. Shorts” 


are filled speedily. Try us on an order! 
B&T 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 


4 
Bo i 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO 
We stock more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
HILLSIDE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL. 








COMMITTEES 


For Join: Committees, see page 890. For Division 
Joint Committees, see page 891. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of special 
committees for one-year terms. The committee 
year enës with the adjournment of the annual 
conierenze and change of officers. 





*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be rasponsible for the execution of the ac- 
creditation program of the American Library 
Asseciat-on, and to develop and formulate stand- 
ards of education for librarianship for the ap- 
proval of Council. 

LEON CARNOVSKY, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1967), chairman; H. GORDON 
BECHANAN (1970); MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH (1966) ; 
MARGARET E. MONROE (1970); ANDREW D. 0S- 
porn (1967); SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN (1968); 
ESTHER 2. STALLMANN (1969). 


*ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 


To vons:der relationships between the ALA and 
the ATFI on problems and programs of mutual 
interest and make recommendations to appro- 
priate units within the two organizations. 

ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of California Research 
L, Les Angeles, chairman; JAMES E. BRYAN 
(1956); GERALDINE FERRING (1967); ANDREW 
GEDDES (1967); RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1966); 
EILEEN THORNTON (1967); DAVID H. CLIFT, ex 
officio, 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. l(a). 

MARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of Library 
Semice, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
chairman; JUDGE STORY BIRDSEYE; SISTER MARY 
PEBER CLAVER; MRS. WINNIFRED M. CROSSLEY; 
RICHARD L. DARLING; CHARLES F. GOSNELL: MRS. 
MUWEL ©. JAVELIN; RALPH E. MCCOY; FLORENCE 
M. SANBOR; WESLEY C. SIMONTON; DOROTHY 
SINCLAIF ; HANNIS $, SMITH; DAVID M. STEWART; 
MARION H. VEDDER. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 


COUNCIL APPORTIONMENT COMMITTEE 


Previded for in Bylaw Article IV, Sec. 2(e). 
Appointed biennially. To be appointed if re- 
quired. 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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*AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


To study and promote the use of all media and 
materials of an audio-visual nature as they are 
related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

C. WALTER STONE, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Pittsburgh (1967), chairmaa; mrs. 
AUDREY C. BIEL (1966); EDWARD M. HEILIGER 
(1966); MARGARET M. MCGUIRE (1966); MRS. 
BERTHA NORTHERN (1967); WILLIAM J. SPEED 
(1967); CAROLYN I. WHITENACK (1966). ALA 
staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


ACRL Audio-Visual Committee 


BERNARD €. RINK, Northwestern Michigan Col- 
lege L., Traverse City 49684, chairman; FLEM- 
ING BENNETT; RUTH M. CHRISTENSEN; D. NORA 
GALLAGHER; HARRIETT GENUNG; CLARENCE °C. 
GORCHELS; MRS. ALICE B. GRIFFITH} H, JOANNE 
HARRAR; EDWARD M. HEILIGER; ALBERT P. MAR- 
SHALL; JOHN H. MORIARTY; JAMES B. WATTS. 


Audio-Visual Reader Subcommittee 
VIOLET MYER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, 


chairman; DORIS BAGINSKI; HAROLD HANSON: AVERILL 
JORDAN; RICHARD PARENT, 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Film Review Subcommittee 


GEORGE HOLLOWAY; WILLIAM PETERS; MRS. MASHA 
PORTE; WILLIAM J. SLOAN, 


Broadeasting Subcommittee 

VIRGINIA MATHEWS, National Library Week, 1 Park 
Ave. New York 10016, chairman; mrs. aucustTa 
BAKER; MRS. HELGA H, EASON; R. KATHLEEN MOLZ; 
ALICE NORTON; MRS. ANNE J. RICHTER; MES. SOPHIE 
SILBERBERG; MRS, ELEANOR T. SMITH, 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 

WILLIAM J. SLOAN, Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 
53d St, New York 10018, chairman; MARY ©. HATCH; 
LODA HOPKINS; GERALD D. McDONALD; ALICE OWEN; 
ROBERT SHEEHAN, 


Noon-Hour Film Showings 
(for New York Conference) 

WILLIAM J. SLOAN, Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 
53d St., New York 10018, chairman; members to be 
appointed. 


*AWARDS COMMITTEE 
To be responsible for recommendations on all 
policies relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored by ALA. The committee shall review peri- 
odically the appropriateness of existing awards, 
and shall make recommendations with respect to 
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all new awards proposed. The committee shall 
coordinate the work of juries appointed to select 
recipients of general ALA awards, arrange for 
the presentation of these awards, and shall co- 
ordinate the awards programs of the various 
ALA divisions. 

MRS. RUTH S. HOWARD, Second U.S. kat 
Headquarters, Ft. George G. Meade, Md. (1967), 
chairman; JANE pARRAH (1966); RICE ESTES 
(1967); HELEN M. Focke (1966); MRS. ALICE 
BROOKS MCGUIRE (1966); PHILIP S$. OGILVIE 
(1966); JAMES H. RICHARDS, JR. (1966). ALA 
staff laison, SAMRAY SMITH. 

Information on all ALA Awards, Cita, 
tions, and Scholarships, including those ad- 
ministered by divisions, will be found in 
the article, “Announcing the 1966 ALA 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships,” in 
this issue. 
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CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Tò plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to insure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program meet- 
ings of divisions, sections, round tables, and 
committees, together with the general sessions, 
presents an integrated conference program with 
a minimum of duplication. Consists of the presi- 
dent, the first vice-president, the presidents of 
divisions, and the executive director, together 
with such other members as the committee Ra 
wish to add. 

ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of California Research! 
L., Los Angeles, chairman; ELEANOR E. AHLERS 
(AASL); wiliam K. Beatry (AHIL); HELEN | 
M. BRowN (ACRL); DAVIÐ H. CLIFT; MRS.) 
DOROTHY D. CORRIGAN (ALTA); MRS. OPAL EACLE | 
{(YASD}; 
vin (LAD); 
wenn (RSD); MES. MURIEL C. yAveLIN (ASD); 
ROBERT E. LEE (LED); 
MARYAN E. REYNOLDS (ASL); WESLEY 





ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


To consider amendments to the Constitution and | 


Bylaws and to make recommendations to th 





Association in accordance with the provisions | 


of Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 
HOWARD ROVELSTAD, 


(1967); VERONICA F. 
COHEN (1967); BELLA E, SHACHTMAN (1966). 


ALA staff liaison, MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK and | 


DAVID H. CLIFT. 





ALTA PARKS (PLA); 
C. SIMON- | 
yon (RTSD); MRS. sara H. WHEELER (CSD). ) 


EDWARD G. FREEHAFER; HOYT R. GAL-| 
MARY V. CAVER; WAYNE M. HART- 


Univ. of Maryland Le, | 
College Park (1966), chairman; LOUISE ANTHONY | 
cary (1966); MORRIS L | 





COMMITTEE ON COPYRIGHT ISSUES 


To consider all matters relating to copyright 
that affect libraries and the public interest, in- 
cluding photocopying, as the committee may 
decide, and make policy and action recommen- 
dations to the ALA Executive Board and the 
ALA Council. 

CHARLES F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., New 
York, chairman; WILLIAM S, DIX; LUTHER H. 
EVANS; MISS ROY LAND; HAROLD L. ROTH. ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*INTERDIVISIONAL COMMITTEE ON 

DOCUMENTATION 
To coordinate activities now in progress in the 
several divisions of ALA; to explore areas net 
now being given consideration; to relate present 
interests to activities now being carried on in 
organizations other than the ALA; to develop 
programs in the field for meetings at conferences; 
to examine further possibilities of assigning re- 
sponsibility of the various areas in documenta- 
tion to existing units of the American Library 
Association. 

JESSE H. SHERA, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ, Cleveland, ACRL 
(1966), chairman; scort apams, AHIL (1967); 
JOSEPH BECKER, LAD (1966); KENNETH P. pt 
caac, ASD (1966); CLOYD DAKE GULL, ALTA 
(1966); EDWARD M. HECER, RSD (1967); 
HERBERT HOLZBAUER, ASL (1966); MRS. FRANCES 
B. JENKINS, LED (1967); RICHARD E. KRUG, 
PLA (1966) ; Maurice F. TAUBER, RTSD (1966); 
M. BERNICE WIESE, AASL (1967). Ex officio 
members: RICHARD S. ANGELL, ADI (1967): 
VERNER W. CLAPP, FID (1967); FOSTER E. MORR- 
HARDT, AAAS (1967). ALA staff liaison, mrs. 
ELIZABETH RODELL. 


COMMITTEE ON ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
PROGRAMS 


To consist of seven members, carrying broad 
responsibility for representing the interests of 
ALA in the economic opportunity programe 
and for facilitating and encouraging participa- 
tion of libraries in the various activities being 
conducted under these programs. 

JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark P.L., chairman; MERE- 
DITH BLOSS; CORA SAUL BOMAR; BLANCHE COL- 
LINS; KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN; WALLACE VAN JACK: 
SON; MRS. SARA H. WHEELER. ALA staff liaison, 
RUTH WARNCKE. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII, Sec. 1. 
MRS. FRANCES KENNON JOHNSON, Woman's 
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Editerial Committee 


College, Univ. of North Carolina, Greensboro 
(1967), chairman; WILLIAM R. ESHELMAN 
(1965); WESLEY C. SIMONTON (1967); NETTIE 
B. TeyLoE (1967); one member to be appointed. 
MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, secretary. 


Suabeommittee on “Books for Junior Colleges” 
posamp E. THOMPSON, Wabash College L., Craw- 
ferdville, Ind., chairman; WARD BLANCHARD; SISTER M. 
CLAWBIA, EH.M.; E, WALFRED ERICKSON; HELEN PARA- 
GAMISN; LAMES W. PIRIE; NORMAN E. TANIS. 


Advisory Committee on “Guide to Reference 
Books, &th edition” 

MES. FRANCES B. JENKINS, Graduate Schoo] of Li- 
brary Science, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, chairman; 
MARY N. BARTON; MRS, FRANCES NEEL CHENEY; DAVID R. 
WATEINS, 


Advisory Committee on History of Service to 
Youag Adults in Public Libraries 

MES. DORIS R. WATTS, Contra Costa County L., Pleas- 
ant Sill, Calif, chairman; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; MRS. 
KATEERINE P. JEFFERY; ELEANOR KIDDER; SARA L. SIE- 
EERY 


Subcommittee on Revision of “ALA Rules for 
Filimg Catalog Cards” 

PAULING A. SEELEY, Denver P.L., chairman; VIRGINIA 
DREWRY; DORALYN J. HICKEY; FRANCES LUBOVITZ; 
CLAWIBEL SOMMERVILLE. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 
Provided for in Bylaw Article IHI, Sec. 4(a) 
and (b) and Sec. 5. 
ANDRE S. NIELSEN, Evanston, IHl, P.L., chair- 
mat; JEAN LOWRIE; one to be appointed. ALA 
stafi liaison, LEROY J. GAERTNER. 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR NEGRO STUDENTS IN THE 
LIBRARY PROFESSION 

To suggest what steps usefully could be taken 
by the ALA to identify promising young Negro 
undergraduates who might, once identified, be 
effestive y counseled and aided toward the end of 
entering library school and securing positions 
in tae library profession. 

Gomucittee to be appointed. ALA staff liaison, 
MYEL RISKING. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO REVIEW THE 
1959 ALA GOALS FOR ACTION 
To xeview the 1959 ALA Goals for Action and 
repert te the Executive Board with recommenda- 
tioms om needed revisions. 
JEROME CUSHMAN, School of Library Service, 
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Univ. of California, Los Angeles, chzirman; 
JOHN M, DAWSON; MARY V. GAVER; MRS. FRANCES 
B. JENKINS; FREDERICK H. wAGMAN. ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in ac- 
cordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council. 

Publication—Newsletter on Intellectual Free- 
dom, bimonthly, edited by Leroy €. MERRITT, 
School of Librarianship, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley. Subscription price $3 per year. 

MARTHA T. BOAZ, School of Library Science, 


Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles 
(1966), chairman; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER 
(1966); ERVIN J. GAINES (1966); EWIN Cc. 


JACKSON (1967); MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES 
(1967); EVELYN Levy (1966); ERNEST I. MILLER 
(1966); EVERETT T. MOORE (1966); ROBERT 
H. MULLER (1967): ELI M. oBoLER 71967); 
BENJAMIN E. POWELL (1966), ALA staff liaison, 
SAMRAY SMITH. 


ALTA Subcommittee 

ALEX ALLAIN, Box 329, Jeanerette, La. (1966), 
chairman; MRS. JEAN smirH, 1114 N. Florence St, 
Burbank, Calif. (1966), cochairman; PAUL BARTOLINI 
(1966); EDWaRD LOCKE (1966); others ta be ap- 
pointed. 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and fa- 
cilitate the use of library and bibliographic 
techniques and knowledge throughout the world; 
to assist in the exchange of professional infor- 
mation, ideas, and literature between this and 
other countries; to coordinate the activities of 
other units of the Association within this field. 

MARION A. MILCZEWSKI, Univ. of Washington 
Ls., Seattle (1966), chairman; JAMES £. BRYAN 
(1967) ; NEAL R. HARLOW (1966) ; ALBERTA LETTS 
(1967); FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (1967); RAY- 
NARD €. SWANK (1967). ALA staff liaison, LES- 
TER E. ASHEIM. 


AASL International Relations Committee 
JEAN LOWRIE, Dept. of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo (1968), chairman; mrs. 
CYNTHIA GEISER (1967); ELEANORE KING (1966); 
INGRID MILLER (1966); HELEN saTTLey (1968). 


Advisory Committee for the Ankara Chair of 
Librarianship 

ARTHUR M. McANALLY, Univ. of Oklahoma L., Nor- 
man (1966), chairman; RALPH HOPP; ANNE ETHELYN 
MARKLEY. 
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University of 
Project 


Advisory Committee for the 
Brasilia Library Development 

CHARLES F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. L., Washing- 
ton Square, New York, chairman; DAVID H. CLIFT; 
HERMAN FUSSLER; MORRIS GELFAND; MARION A. MIL- 
CZWESKI 


Advisory Committee for the University of Delhi 
Library Project 

LAURENCE J. Kipp, Baker L., Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman; JACK DALTON; ALBERTA LETTS. 


Advisory Committee for the University of the 
Philippines Graduate Library School 

Lewis STÆ, Univ. of Southern California L., Los 
Angeles, chairman; LOUISE GALLOWAY; D. MARIE 
GRIECO; RAYNARD C. SWANK; SARAH K, VANN., 


Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD) 

BARBARA $, MOODY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
(1966), chairman; MARGUERITE BAGSHAW (1966); 
wae GRAHAM (1966); VIRGINIA HAVILAND (consul- 
tant) ; ANNE PELLOWSKY (1966) ; MARGARET E. POARCH 
(1966) . 


Peace Corps Subcommittee (YASD) 

EDWARD BARTH, Montgomery County Public Schools, 
Rockville, Md. (1968), chairman; BERNARD OPPEN- 
seer (1966). 


Panel on Unesco 


JOHN C. LORENZ, Library of Congress (1966), chair- 
man; JAMES E, BRYAN (1967) ; JOHN CRONIN (1966) ; 
NEAL HARLOW (1966); VIRGINIA HAVILAND (1966) ; 
WILLIAM V, JACKSON (1966); ALBERTA LETTS (1967) ; 
STEPHEN MCCARTHY (1966); MARION A, MILCZEWSKI 
(1966); FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (1967); HAROLD 
rora (1966); HAROLD spivacke (1966); LEWIS 
stric (1966); RAYNARD C. SWANK (1967); ROSE 
VAINSTEIN (1966); SARAH K. VANN (1966); MELVIN 
voror (1966); ROBERT VOSPER (1966); CARL WHITE 
(1967). 


COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERSHIP 


To review the proposed amendment (to Bylaw 
Article IU, Sec. 2, limiting institutional mem- 
bers to those that “do not discriminate among 
users on the basis of race, religion, or personal 
belief”) and to report to the Executive Board 
at its 1965 fall meeting working toward initial 
Council action at the 1966 Midwinter Meeting. 

VERNER W. CLAPP, Council on Library Re- 
sourees, 1028 Connecticut Ave, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C.. chairman; SALLIE J. FARRELL; 
ALBERT P. MARSHALL; RALPH A. ULVELING; MRS. 
vircmsta younc, ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. 
CLIFT, 


Committees / Legislation 


*LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


To have full responsibility for the Association's 
total legislative program on all levels—federal, 
state, and local—and to recommend geners! 
policy on all legislative matters; to set wp, in 
cooperation with ALA divisions, subcommittees 
to study specific legislative needs for definite 
areas such as schools, colleges and universities, 
institutions, etc. In order ta provide close coordi- 
nation between the subcommittees and the parent 
committee, it is suggested that the chairman of 
each subcommittee sit with, but not necessarily 
be a member of, the ALA Legislation Com 
mittee; to consider all matters involving federal 
legislative or governmental action which affect 
libraries and librarians; to recommend legisla- 
tion and take steps to secure favorable action 
on approved measures; to protest any undesirable 
legislation bearing on libraries intreduced in the 
Congress; to seek rulings and imterpretations 
of federal laws and regulations which affect 
libraries; and to represent the ALA before the 
executive and legislative branches of the fed: 
eral government. 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Free L, of Philadelphia 
(1966), chairman; CORA PAUL BOMAR (1966); 
WILLIAM S. DIX (1967); MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH 
(1967); EDMON Low (1967); MRS. BESSIE 
MOORE (1967); Lucie nix (1966). ALA staff 
liaison, GERMAINE KRETTEK. 


AASL Legislation Committee 


CORA PAUL BOMAR, North Carolina State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, Raleigh (1967), chairman: 4 
FYLE EDRERG (1966); MRS. MAURINE HARDIN (1966) + 
FRANCES HATFIELD (1966); sáran L. Jones (1967) ¢ 
CAROLYN WHITENACK (1968); ROBERTA E TOUNG 
(1968). 


ACRL Advisory Committee to the President 

EDMON Low, Oklahoma State Univ. Luy Stillwater 
74075, chairman; LEWIS C, BRANSCOMB) ROBERT R 
DOWNS; RICHARD H. LOGSDON; STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY; 
ARCHIE 1. MCNEAL. 


AHIL Legislation Committee 


MARTHA V. STOVALL, V.A. Hospital L., 200 Springs 
Road, Bedford, Mass. (1967), chairman; members 
to be appointed. 


ALTA Committee on Legislation 


MRS. C'CEAL COOMBS, 908 5. 25th Ave, Yakima, 
Wash. (1966), chairman; RAYMOND €. FETTERLEY 
(1967) ; MRS. RUTH STEIGER (1956). 


ASL Legislation Committee 


To be a channel for, information and advice and, 
in any other appropriate way, to serve as a lisisen 
between the ALA Legislation Committee and the 
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Amexican Association of State Libraries on legis- 
lation of special interest to that division. 

ROGER MCDONOUGH, New Jersey State L., Archives 
and History, Trenton (1967), chairman; DEBORA R. 
ABRAMSON (1966); EMIL L. ALLEN (1967); ELOISE 
Q. EBERT €1968); MRS, MILDRED P. McKay (1966); 
S. CIBBERT PRENTISS (1968). 


PLA. Legislation Committee 

Liaison between the division and ALA Legislation 
Comraittee, and to communicate with division mem- 
bers abou: legislative development. 

LESTER STOFFEL, Oak Park, Ill, P.L. (1966), 
chaimman; MRS. ELIZABETH ADCOCK (1968); ELIZA- 
BETH B, HAGE (1968); MRS. ALMA s. JACOBS (1966); 
HAROLD D. MARTELLE, JR. (1966); MARTHA REYNOLDS 
(196%). 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


To provde policy guidance, to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the program, and to make rec- 
ommwendetions for the direction and emphasis as 
well as the support of the project. 

EUGENE B, JACKSON, Information Retrieval and 
Library Services, IBM Corp., Armonk, N.Y. 
(1967), chairman; BURTON W. ADKINSON (1966) ; 
STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY (1967); FOSTER E. MOHR- 
HARÐT (1967); GORDON E. RANDALL (1966) ; 
RICHARD B. SEALOCK (1966). ALA staff liaison, 
FORWEST F. CARHART, JR, 


Conservation of Library Materials Manual 
Advisory Committee 


HAROLD TRIBOLET, Extra Bindery Dept, R. R. 
Donvelley and Sons, Chicago, chairman; H. RICHARD 
ARCHER; PAUL N, BANKS; MARGARET €. BROWN; 
STEWART P. SMITH; COLTON storm. ALA staff liai- 
son, RICHARD W. LUCE, 


Development of Performance Standards for 
Libeary Binding, Phase II Advisory Committee 


ARNOLD TROTIER, Univ. of Illinois L, Urbana, 
chairman; MARGARET C. BROWN; A. ELIZABETH CROSBY; 
STEPHEN W. FORD; PAUL E. HOFFMAN; PAUL HOWARD; 
JEAN KARL; ROBERT KINGERY; ALEX LADENSON; FRANK 
L seaaicK ALA staff liaison, RICHARD W. LUCE, 


Maraal on Methods of Reproducing 
Researck. Materials Advisory Committee 


DAVID E. HOFFMAN, ALA headquarters, chairman 
and ALA staff liaison; HUBBARD W, BALLOU; NEAL 
R. BARLOW; DONALD C. HOLMES; CHARLES G. LaHooD; 
MELVILLE J. RUGGLES; VERNON D. TATE; ALLEN B. VEA- 
NER. 


Subrommittee on “Status of Specifications” of 
the ALA Joint Committee on Permanent / 
Durable Paper 


HARRY F. LEWIS, Institute of Paper Chemistry, Ap- 
pleten, Wis., chairman; RANDOLPH W. CHURCH; ROBERT 
HOBBS; LANA J, PRATT., ALA staff liaison, FORREST 
F. CARHART, JR. 
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MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures 
for the solicitation of new ALA members and be 
responsible for the implementation thereof, in- 
cluding the coordination of similar activities of 
all units of the Association; and to make recom- 
mendations concerning membership dues. 

(See also Committee for a Greater ALA at 
the end of this listing.) 

SARAH L. WALLACE, Publications Officer, Li- 
brary of Congress, general chairman (1966). 
ALA staff liaison, DOROTHY TURICK. 


Regional Chairmen 


l. WILLARD O. Youngs, Seattle P.L. (1966)—Alaska, 
Idaho, Mont., Ore., Wash, 

2, ALICE J. APPELL, Long Beach P.L, (1966: —Calif. 

3. MISS FREDDY SCHADER, Arkansas Library Commis- « 
sion, Little Rock (1966) —Ariz., Ark, La, N.M., 
Okla., Texas. 

4. RICHARD A. FARLEY, Kansas State Teachers Col 
lege, Emporia (1967) —-Colo, Kan, Neb., Nev., «m 
N.D., S.D., Utah, Wyo. a 

5. HELEN younc, Hennepin County L., Minneapolis 
(1967) -—I., Iowa, Minn., Mo., Wis, 

6. To be appointed (1966) —Ind., Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

T. FRANK B, sessa, Miami P.L. (1967) -—-Aila., Fla., 
Ga, Ky. Miss, N.C, S.C, Tenn., Va. 

8. HOBART F. BEROLZHEIMER, Free L. of Philadel- 
phia (1966)-~Del., District of Columbia, Md., 
N.J., Pa. 

9. MRS. ELEANOR VREELAND, Francis R. St. John 
Library Consultants, Inc., 21 E. 40th St., Mew York 
(1967) —N.Y. 

10. JACK BRYANT, Greenwich, Conn., P.L., 11966) —- 
Conn., Me., Mass., N.H., R.L, Vt. 

ll. HENRY €. CAMPBELI, Toronto P.L. 
Canada. 

12. MRS. MABEL JACKSON, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 
(1967) --Hawaii, 


£1967 ) ~~ 


Division Representatives 


AASL-—MRS. MARY ANN HANNA (1967), ACRL— 
FRANCES KENNEDY (1967), AHIL—HARRIET €. CARTER 
(1967). ALTA-—mrs. RUTH caLoweLL (1967), ASD— 
MILDRED STIBITZ (1957). ASL—yack spear (1967). 
CSD---sara I. FENWICK (1967), LAD—prrer ©. conmy 
(1967). LED--MRS. JO ANN WILES TUCKWOOD 
(1967). PLA--ROGER Francis (1967), AYLS—-MRS. 
MARIE E. JENIE (1966). RSD-—perer J. MeCORMICK 
(1967). RTSD—Josern H. TREYZ (1967). YASD-— 
MRS, MARY SPRADLING (1967). 





State, Provincial, and District, Chairmen 


Alabama~-CARLETON ROCHELLE (1966). 

Alaska—, THEODORE RYBERG (1966). 

Arizona—-MRs, ELIZABETH CUMMINGS (19677, 

Arkansas—miss JACKIE poe (1967). 

California—Black Gold District: mps. MARJORIE LIP- 
NEY (1966): Golden Empire District: GERALD 
NEWTON (1966); Golden Gate District: mns. 
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FRANCES peLwicn (1966); Ms. Shasta District: 
URSULA MEYER (1966); Palomar District: mrs. 
JEAN KocKinos (1967); Redwood District: 
CHARLES BLOOM (1966); Southern District: MRS. 
polis specat (1966); Yosemite District: 4. 
CARLYLE PARKER (1966). 

Colorado—poan S. CULBERTSON (1967). 

Connecticut-—wiLLiaM VAN BEYNUM (1967). 

Deélaware--To be appointed (1967). 

District. of Columbia—mrs. BARBARA 
(1966). 

Florida—rrances HATFIELD (1967). 

Georgia—Li.a Rice (1967), 

Hawali—-Hawaii: Mrs. EMIKO NAKAMAE (1967); 
Kauai: DONNA FIALKA (1967); Maui: MRS. ELLEN 
M. UNDERWOOD (1967); Oahu: MRS. MABEL JACK- 
son (1967). 

Idaho- picnaro J. Beck (1967). 

Ilinois—-perern Bury (1967). 

“Indiatia—noperr p. woop (1967). 

[owa—mioiep K, smock (1967). 

Kansas- MRS, MARJORIE WILLIAMS (1966). 

Kentucky—~ann HERRON (1967). 

“"Louisiana—-vVIVIAN CAZAYOUX (1966). 

Maine—rRANK TALBOT (1967), 

Maryland—pororay warLace (1967). 

Massachusetts—wanren E, watson (1966). 

Michigan—-mrs. LOUISE NAUGHTON (1966). 

Minnesota-—Marcarer MULL (1966). 

Miėsissippi--MRS. AUGUSTA B. RICHARDSON (1967), 

Missouri—cene martin (1966). 

Montana—-RoGER spIiLLeRS (1967), 

Nebraska—-WILLIAM $. BERNER (1966). 

Nevada~-BARBARA J, MAUSETH (1966). 

New Hampshire—-STELLA SCHECKTER (1966). 

New Jersey Mrs, CHRISTINE MCCLOSKEY (1966). 

New Mexico—rnenssa GiLLerr (1966). 

New York—Brooklyn: IRENE E. MORAN (1967); 
Buffalo: martin Lewin (1966); Elmira: To be 
appointed (1967); Manhattan and Bronx: JoserH 
£ HANSBERY (1966); Mid-Hudson: LEON KARPEL 
(1967); Long Island: Norman sELDES (1967); 
North Country: cuen MALLISON (1967); Queens: 
To be appointed (1967); Rochester: MARY VAN- 
DERVEN (1966); Southern Adirondack; FLORENCE 
E waRsHE (1967); Utica: aice ponce (1967); 
Westchester: WILLIAM H. BRAAM (1966). 

North Carolina-——-mas, pororHy suue (1967). 

North Dakota—-mrs, ABNER B, LARSON (1966). 

Ohio—JamMEsS H. PICKERING (1967). 

Oklahoma~—MRS. VIRGINIA COLLIER (1906). 

Oregon-—Mrs, JOLENE KUHNS (1966). 

Pennsylvania--DONALD ANDREKOVICH (1966). 

Rhode Island-—3. walter HuRKETT (1966). 

South Carolina—-JOANNE HARRAR (1967) 

South Dakota-—KORDILLIA JOHNSON (1966). 

Tennessee—MARGARET DICKSON (1966). 

Texas——-MRS. LUCILE BOYKIN (1966), 

Utah—-wittiam v. nasi (1966). 

Vermont—-MRS, ELEANORA P. HARMAN (1967). 

Virginia—-mps. NANCY WOODALL (1967). 

Washington—mrs, BETTY BENDER (1967). 

West Virginia—wiILLiaAM MYERS (1966). 

Wisconsin-—-VIVIAN MADDOX (1967). 

Wyoming--RaY Frantz (1967). 


MARKUSON 


Committees / Membership 


Canada—Alberta: MORTON conuRN (1967); British 
Columbia: RONALD HAGLER (1966); Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan: Marcarer asHiey (1966); New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland: M. KaTHLEEN CURRIE (1967) + 
Ontario: EVELYN THOMPSON (1966); Quebec: 
CLARISSE CARDIN (1967). 

Special Membership——MELVILLE J. RuUGeLES (1966). 


ACRL Membership Subcommittee 


FRANCES KENNEDY, Oklahoma City Univ, Le, Okla- 
homa City 73106 (1967), chairman; ROBERT J. ADEL- 
SPERGER (1967); BETTY J. HARRISON (1967); ann 
HERRON (1967); RALPH H. HoPP (1967). 


ALTA Membership Subcommittee 


MRS, RUTH CALDWELL, chairman: Alabama: JEROME 
LEVY (1966); Arizona: MRS, CLAIRE ALBERTS (1966) ; 
Arkansas: w. m cartz (1966); California: MRs. 
KAY MORTENSON (1967); Colorado; MRS, BESS OLINER 
(1966); District of Columbia: PAXTON P. PRICE 
(1966); Florida: MRS. REBA £. DANER (1966); Geor 
gia: MRS. JANE NORCROSS (1966); Idaho: MRS. KYLE 
LAUGHLIN (1966); Illinois: MRS. CAROL W. WEHR 
(1966); Indiana: HAROLD C, CANNER (1966); Iowa: 
MRS. JEANNE A, GEE (1966); Kentucky: A, J. LEGEAY 
(1966) ; Louisiana: MRS. MINNIE-LoU LYNCH (1966) ; 
Maine: MRS. SARAH F, GALLAGHER (1966); Mary- 
land: MRS. ALETHIA C. FLATER (1966); Michigan: 
MRS. MARY DAUME (1966); Minnesota: MRS. HELEN 
SWEASY (1966); Mississippi: MRS, BERTA LEE WHITE 
(1966) ; Missouri: n. Lee Hoover (1966); Montana: 
MRS. VELMA PEMBERTON (1966); Nevada: MRS. GRACE 
M. BROWN (1966); New Hampshire: RAYMOND P. 
HOLDEN (1966); North Dakota: MRS. ABNER R. 
LARSON (1966); New Jersey: MRS. MARION ©, HER- 
MAN (1966); New Mexico: MRS. LOVELLA GARY 
(1966); New York: Hate K. sHiRoYan (1966), 
North Carolina: James n. BLOUNT, JR, (1966); Ne 
braska: MRS. CATHERINE ANGLE (1966); Ohio: mrs, 
DOROTHY SMUCKER (1966); Oklahoma: mrs. D. œ 
HOWARD (1966); Oregon: NATHAN BERKHAM (1966) 5. 
Pennsylvania: MRS. RACHEL GRoss (1966); South 
Carolina: WILLIAM A. BOLEN (1966); South Dakota: 
MRS. DONALD RICE (1966); Tennessee: MRS. FANNIE 
RUTH SCHETTLER (1966); Texas: MRS, BERTHA fT. 
CORNWELL (1966); Utah: RALPH D. THOMSON 
(1966); Virginia: J. MAYNARD MAGRUDER (1966); 
Washington: JUDGE STORY simpseYE (1966); West 
Virginia: PERRY E. O'BRIEN (1966); Wisconsin: mars. 
ANTON BERKERS (1966); Wyoming: CORDON s, 
BOWER (1966); others to be appointed. 


Armed Forces Librarians Section Membership 
Subcommittee 


MRS, MARIE E, JENEI, Post L., Ft. Devens, Mass. 
(1966), chairman; ANN MARIE HANSON; AGNES GAL- 
LAGHER; ELOISE PICKRELL. 


COMMITTEE FOR A GREATER ALA 


To supplement and strengthen the work of the 
ALA Membership Committee by speaking at 
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Mensbership Committee 


meetings and to library school students, writing 
letters to nonmembers, contributing articles to 
state and regional library publications, and of- 
fering advice and assistance to the Membership 
Committee. 

MS, ALLIE BETH MARTIN, Tulsa City-County 
Library System, Tulsa (1967), chairman. ALA 
staff liaison, DOROTHY TURICK. 

Cemmittee to be appointed. 


CARL H. MILAM MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 
RALPH MUNN, 5445 Wilkins Ave., Pittsburgh, 
chairman; ESSAE MARTHA CULVER; KEYES D. 
METEALF3 MARY U. ROTHROCK; RALPH A. ULVEL- 
inc. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


To kelp plan National Library Week, encourage 
the participation of libraries and librarians in 
state and local observances of the Week, and 
serve as information centers for libraries and 
librarians in matters relating to the Week. 

‘To consist of executive directors from each 
state, the District of Columbia, ALA representa- 
tives serving on NLW Steering Committee, direc- 
tors of state library agencies, and presidents of 
state library associations. 

ROBERT VOSPER, Univ. of California Research 
La Los Angeles, chairman. ALA staff liaison, 
RUWA WaRNCKE, 


State Executive Directors 


Alabama: ROBERT B. SOMERS, Arizona: To be ap- 
poiwted. Arkansas: LEE BOWEN SPENCER. California: 
WILLIAM R. POOLE, Colorado: To be appointed. 
Comnecticut: To be appointed. Delaware: To be ap- 
pointed. District of Columbia: To be appointed. 
Florida: JULIA SCHWARTZ. Georgia: CARLTON THAX- 
rox, Hawaii: To be appointed. Idaho: EDWARD c. 
LINKHART, Illinois: ROBERT POHL., Indiana: MRS. 
STELLA BINKELE. Iowa: To be appointed. Kansas: 
MIHAEL PRINPZ. Kentucky: JAMES O'ROURKE. Louisi- 
ang: MRS, EUNICE COTTON. Maine: To be appointed. 
Massachusetts: To be appointed. Michigan: BRUCE 
scemipt. Minnesota: MRS. LUCILLE ROEMER. Missis- 
sippi: MRS. MARION Lyons. Missouri: MRS. JUDITH 
ARMSTRONG. Montana: MRS, BARBARA HOUGHTON, Ne- 
breska: BERT A. THOMPSON, Nevada: To be appointed. 
New Hampshire: To be appointed. New Jersey: MRs. 
BETTY BUDELL. New Mexico: DONALD ROBERTS, New 
York: WALTER w. cuRLEY. North Carolina: H. WIL- 
Liem O'SHEA, JR. North Dakota: To be appointed. 
Ob:0: MRS. RACHEL WAYNE NELSON. Oklahoma: PHILIP 
S. OGILVIE. Oregon: To be appointed. Pennsyl- 
vanda: BONN FINK. Rhode Island: To be appointed. 
Seath Carolina: LAURA EBAUGH. South Dakota: Kor- 
DIBLIA BOHNSON. Tennessee: CAL HENDRIX. Texas: To 
be appointed. Utah: c. Epwin pow1iin. Vermont: To 
be: appointed. Virginia: RICHARD K. BURNS, Washing- 
tom: M. JOSEPHINE MOORE. West Virginia: JUNE R 
MARTIN. Wisconsin: CLIFFORD E. LANGE. Wyoming: 
MES., SUE FRECH., 
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AASL National Library Week Committee 
MRS. LILLIAN BOULA, 711 S. 2d Ave., Maywood, HI 
(1967), chairman; MRS. CATHERINE BENDER (1966) ; 


MISS GEORGIE GOODWIN (1966); MRS. LETITIA JOHN- 
son (1968). 


ACRL National Library Week Commitice 

R. KENT woop, Library Science Dept., Utah State 
Univ., Logan 84321 (1967), chairman; H. W. APEL 
(1966); MRS. GRACE FARRIOR (1966); LORENA A. 
GARLOCH (1966); MONROE HOPKINS (1967); MRS. 
MINA HOYER (1967); KATHERYNE MALLINO (1966) ; 
HELEN PARAGAMIAN (1966); JOSEPH H. TREYZ (1967), 


ALTA National Library Week Committee 

MRS, LEONTYNE B. KING, 1251 Redondo Elvd., Los 
Angeles (1966), chairman; CALVY GoRDON (1966); 
MRS. R. D. WARDEN (1966); MRS. LEROY A. WOODWARD 
(1966) ; MRS. WALTER ELA (1966). 


ASD National Library Week Committee 

MRS, HELGA H. EASON, Miami P.L. (1967), chair- 
man; MARY BERRY (1°66); MRS. JANET Z. S1CKINLAY a 
(1967); F. WILLIAM SUMMERS (1968); MRS. BEVERLY 
yAcKo (1966). 


LED National Library Week Committee 
MARGARET E. MARTIGNONI, Paulist Press, New York, 


chairman; ROGER MCDONOUGH; MRS, FLORRINELL F. 
MORTON; MRS. ELEANOR P, VREELAND. 


YASD National Library Week Committee 


ROBERT N, CASE, Ohio State Dept, of Education, 3201 
Alberta St, Columbus 43204, chairman; ROBERT F. 
HARDIN (1968); MRS. KATHERINE P. JEFFERY (1968); 
A, LOUIS MORSE (1966). 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Full responsibility and authority for ALA partici- 
pation in the New York World’s Fair shall rest 
with the ALA Advisory Committee for the Fair; 
such responsibility and authority te include 
planning, fund raising, fiscal administraton, gen- 
eral administration, and staffing. The responsibil- 
ity and authority of the committee is subject to 
such policies and directions as the ALA Execu- 
tive Board may, from time to time, establish. 

HAROLD W. TUCKER, Queens Borough P.L. 
Jamaica, L.I, N.Y., chairman; JAMES E. BRYAN 
(ex officio) ; EDWIN CASTAGNA (ex officie) ; JOHN 
FALL; ELIZABETH FERGUSON; FRANCES HENNE; 
PAUL C. JANASKE; WARREN B. KUHN; SYLVIA 
MECHANIC; $. GILBERT PRENTISS; RALPH R. SHAW; 
SPENCER C. SHAW; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN 
(ex officio). JOSEPH BECKER, consultant. ALA 
staff liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 





Advisory Committee to ALA New York >» 
World’s Fair Exhibit (CSD) 


Chairman, spencer G. suaw, Nassan Library 
System, Hempstead, LL, N.Y.; MRS. AUGUSTA 
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BAKER; MILDRED L. BATCHELDER (ex officio); MARTHA 
BENTLEY; MRS. MARY CHILDS; VIRGINIA HAVILAND; 
VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN; HARRIET B. QUIMBY; HELEN R. 
SATTLEY. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article II, Secs. 1 and 2. 
ALBERT P, MARSHALL, Lincoln Univ. L., Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., chairman; ARTHUR T. HAMLIN: 
GUSTAVE A. HARRER; JOHN E. SCOTT; WILLARD O; 
younes. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article HUT, Sec. 6(a) 
and (b). 

WILLARD ©. rouncs, Seattle P.L., chairman; 
CORA PAUL BOMAR; RICHARD B. HARWELL. ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


¿Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2(a) 
and (b) and Secs. 4 and 5. 

HANNIS $. smItH, Minnesota State Dept. of 
Education, 117 University Ave., St. Paul (1966), 
‘chairman; ELENORA ALEXANDER (1966); RAY M. 
orry (1967); MAXINE LaBounty (1967); HAROLD 
LANCoUR (1966); RICHARD Locspon (1966); 
EVERETT T. MOORE (1966); RICHARD J. NEUMAN 
(1967); HELEN L. price (1967); ROBERT N. 
SHERIDAN (1967); EILEEN THORNTON (1967); 


RALPH A. ULVELING (1966) ; MRS. VIRGINIA YOUNG 


(1966). ALA staff liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ALA POLICIES 
BOOK REVISION 
To work in association with the staff to prepare 
a revision of ALA Policies and to submit addi- 
tional recommendations as seem desirable. 
ALEX LADENSON, Chicago P.L., chairman; HER- 


MAN HENKLE; WILLIAM R. ROALFE. ALA staff: 


liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET 
COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b). 
EDWIN CASTAGNA, Enoch Pratt Free L., Balti- 
more, chairman; MRS, ELIZABETH M. BAKER 
(AHIL); RALPH BLASINGAME, JR, ALA treasur- 
er; JAMES E. BRYAN (1968), member-at-large; 
WILLIAM cHAir (PLA); MRS. FRANCES NEEL 
cHeney (LED); DAVID H. CLIFT; MRS. PHYLLIS L 
DALTON (ASL); PAUL s. DUNKIN (RTSD) ; HELEN 
M. Frocke (RSD); mary V. caver, ALA president- 
elect; HERBERT GOLDHOR (LAD); MILDRED L. 
KROHN (YASD); VIRGINIA MCJENKIN (AASL); 
ARCHIE L. MCNEAL (ACRL); CHARLES REID 
(ALTA); HELEN R, sarTLEY (CSD); MRS. ELEA- 
wor T. SMITH (ASD); ROBERT vosper, ALA 
president; EDWIN F. WILLIAMS (1966), member- 


at-large; ARTHUR YABROFF (1967), member-at: 
large. ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Budget Subcommittee 


Composed of the ALA immediate past presilent, 
treasurer, and president-elect, plus three divisional 
representatives nominated and elected by the diyi- 
sional members. To prepare a preliminary final 
budget after the divisions and all other units have 
presented their programs and budgets and after 
Pebco members have questioned these presentations. 
This budget will be subject to examination, revision, 
and approval by Pebco. 


Jury for J. Morris Jones-World Book Ee 
cyclopedia~ALA Goals Award 


Five members: ALA president, president-elect, and 
immediate past president, plus two of the three 
members-at-large to be appointed for the duration 
of their terms-at-large, 

EDWIN CASTAGNA, immediate past president, chair- 
man; MARY V. GAVER, president-elect; ROBERT VOSPER, 
president; EDWIN E. WILLIAMS (1966); member to be 
appointed. 


Executive Board Subcommittee on Publishing 


At its 1964 fall meeting, the ALA Executive Board 
gave the subcommittee the responsibility of aiding 
the Board in carrying out its responsibilities for 
the Association’s publishing program until such 
time as Council makes a decision on the proposed 
ALA Publishing Board. To give administrative cmane 
sel and guidance to the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment, with special reference to staffing and salaries; 
exercise oversight over budget preparation, receive 
and review all budget requests, and present budgets 
to the appropriate bodies; give special attention to 
the timing of budget preparation and inclusion of 
budget in the proposed Consolidated Budget; make 
an annual report to the Association on publishing 
activities; counsel the Publishing Department on 
certain operating policies as, for example, pricing, 
discounts, royalties, export practices, ete; explore 
further the matter of a Contingency Fund for Fab 
lishing; study or cause to be studied the possi- 
bility and desirability of centralizing: a) produc- 
tion of all publications, b} distribution of all pobli- 
cations, c) advertisement procurement, and d) print- 
ing services; and contro] of use of the ALA imprint. 

RICHARD B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo, P.L., chair 
man; F. BERNICE FIELD; ROGER W. sHUcc, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 60687; 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; ARTHUR YABROFF. ALA staff 
liaison, MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. 


*ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE 

ALA OFFICE FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
To provide for overall policy direction to che 
Office for Research in carrying out its program 
activities, and to advise the Executive Board on 
all matters relating to research and develop- 
ment in the several fields of library service. 

S. JANICE KEE, Dept. of Librarianship, Kansas 


ane 





Office for Research and Development Advisory Committee 


Stave Teachers College, Emporia (1967), chair- 
mar; VIRGINIA McCJENKIN (1966); RAYNARD C. 
SWANK (1967); MELVIN J. vorcr (1966); mem- 
ber to be appointed. ALA staff liaison, FORREST 
F, CARHaRT, JR, 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


To prepare and report to the Association at its 
annual conference suitable resolutions. All reso- 
lutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. Serves for duration of 
conferemce only. Committee to be appointed. 
ALA staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 


=SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


Te accemulate information about books sold on 
the subscription basis and about comparable 
publicazions; to prepare reviews and editorial 
coraments about such books for the Booklist and 
Swascriotion Books Bulletin; to receive reports 
of questionable sales practices affecting such 
hoeks and to transmit substantiated facts to such 
agencies as better business bureaus and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission; to publish the findings 
of these agencies in the Booklist and Subscrip- 
tiaa Books Bulletin when authorized for release; 
amd to act throughout only as an evaluating 
agency, not as an advisory group. 

THOMAS GALVIN, Simmons College, 300 The 
Fenway, Boston (1966), chairman; MARION L. 
ALBRECHT (1966); BARBARA G. BARTLEY (1967); 
MRS. HELEN H. BENNETT (1966); JESSIE EDNA 
BOYD (1967); MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 
(4966); poris M. crUGER (1967); N. HARVEY 
DEAL (1966); GRETCHEN pewrrr (1966); KEITH 


DOWDEN (1967); MRS. MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER 
(1966); Henry c. HasTiINGs (1967): JAMES 
HEALEY (1966); HENRY J. BLAsICK (1967); 
JAMES HUMPHRY, I! (1966); DONALD W. KRUM- 
MEL (1966); PETER J. MecorRMIcK (1957); AL- 
BERT P. MARSHALL (1966); ROGER M. MARTIN 
(1966); MRS. DOROTHY H. MEYER (1966); A. 
KATHRYN OLLER (1967); JAMES H. RICHARDS, JR. 
(1967) ; JEAN L. ROSS (1966) ; ALICE RUF (1967) ; 
RUTH E. SCHONEMAN (1966) ; MARGARET SHEVIAK 
(1967) ; MRS. MARGARET SIMONDS (1967); MRS. 
MORENE D. SMITH (1967); MARJORIE B. STEPHEN- 
SON (1966); MRS. JEANETTE SWICKARD (1966); 
WILLIAM URBAN (1966); WARREN E. WATSON 
(1966); MRS. RUTH WILLIAMS wuIte (1967); 
two to be appointed. ALA staff liaison, mrs. 
HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE. 


ALA ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE U.S. JAYCEES 
GOOD READING PROGRAM 

To cooperate and to explore carefully the intente 
of the project, to analyze, investigate, and cém- 
pare the possibilities of the broader program, and 
to keep the Executive Board informed. Repre- 
sentation from CSD, AASL, and PLA. 

MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS, Miami P.L., chairman: 
WILLIAM CHAIT; VIRGINIA McJENKIN. ALA staff 
liaison, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, 


COMMITTEE TO EXPLORE THE QUESTION OF 
VOTING PRIVILEGES OF INSTITUTIONAL 
MEMBERS 

JOHN FALL, Economics Div., New York P.L.. 
chairman; MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN; MRS. CARMA R. 
LEIGH; FRANK LUNDY; MRS. ALLIE BETE MARTIN; 
BENJAMIN E, POWELL; PAULINE WINNICK. ALA 
staff liaison, DOROTHY TURICK. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 5(a): The Council on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Or- 
ganization may establish joint committees, either 
standirg or special, with other organizations 
when che functions of the proposed committee 
cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the ALA 
with cther organizations. They have been cre- 
ated as a means of cooperating with organiza- 
tiens having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees 
ave made as recommended by the former Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees in its report 
of October 1944: “That in the selection of per- 
sems te serve on joint committees, the president, 
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the president-elect, and the Executive Board 

have the authority now possessed in connection 

with making other committee appointments.” 
(Addresses given for non-ALA members.) 


*ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL'S COMMITTEE ON READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


To plan and provide policy guidance for joint 
activities of librarians and publishers to in- 
crease reading, to improve the status of books 
and libraries, and to provide for wider distribu- 
tion and availability of books. 
ALA—-ROBERT vosper, Univ. of California Re- » 

search L., Los Angeles, chairman; EDWIN CAS- 
TAGNA; DAVID H. CLIFT; MARY V. CAVER] ARNA 
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ALA and American Home Economies Association Joint Comittee 


BONTEMPS (1967); cEoRGE w. coen (1967); 
MARY €. HATCH (1967); JULIA LOSINSKI (1966); 
ROGER H. McpoNOUGH (1966); HAROLD W. TUCKER 
(1966); LAWRENCE E. WIKANDER (1967). ALA 
staff liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 
ABPC Committee on Reading Development— 
ROBERT E. ALLEN, Follett Publishing Co., 1010 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 60607; RHETT 
AUSTELL, Time, Inc., Time and Life Bldg., Rocke- 
‘feller Center, New York 10020; HERBERT BAILEY, 
Princeton Univ. Press, Princeton, N.J.; W. SCOTT 
partLeTT, E. P. Dutton and Co., 201 Park 
Ave. S, New York 10003; EDWARD E. BOOHER, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42d St, New 
York 10036; WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL, Scholastic 
Book Services, 50 W. 44th St., New York 10036; 
y. MARVIN Crowe, Broadman Press, 127 9th Ave. 
"No Nashville 3; ©. HALLIWELL DUELL, Meredith 
Press, 60 E. 42d St, New York 10017; EDWARD 
ESOFITZCERALD, Literary Guild of America, 247 
wagiark Ave, New York 10017; RAYMOND C. HAR- 
woop, Harper and Row Publishers, 49 E. 33d 
Ste New York 10016; marc jarre, Bantam 
Books, 271 Madison Ave., New York 10016; 
JEREMIAH KAPLAN, Crowell-Collier and Macmil- 
lan, 60 Fifth Ave, New York 10011; DANIEL 
soyKa, Guild Press, 850 Third Ave., New York 
10022; wittiaM E. spauLpING, Houghton Mifflin 
Co, 2 Park St, Boston 7; EVAN W. THOMAS, 
Harper and Row Publishers, 49 E. 33d St., New 
York 10016; THEODORE WALLER; ARTHUR H 
THORNHILL, JR, Little, Brown and Co., 34 Bea: 
con St, Boston 6. 


XALA AND. CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To: consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA and to pro- 
mote activities of mutual benefit. 

ROBERT B. DOWNS, Univ. of [linois L., Urbana, 
(1966), chairman, 

ALA—The chairman; EDWIN CASTAGNA, ex 
officio; HOYT CALVIN (1967); MARY V. GAVER; 
HENRY MICHNIEWSKI (1967); MARGARET E. MON- 
ROE (1966) ; ROBERT VOSPER, ex officio. ALA staff 
liaison, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

CLA—-JOHN ARCHER} WILLIAM R CASTELL, 
Calgary P.L., Alberta, ex officio; DAVID W. FOLEY, 


ex officio; ALBERTA Letts. CLA staff liaison, 


ELIZABETH MORTON, CLA, 63 Sparks St., Ottawa. 


*ALA AND CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To consider relationships between the two asso- 
ciations and to promote activities of mutual 
benefit. 
SISTER MARY CLARA, B.V.M., Mundelein College, 
6363 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 60626, chairman. 
ALA—crorce PITERNICK (1968); MRS. MAR- 


GARET M. TROKE (1966); RALPH A. ULVELING 
(1967). ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE P. TREZZA, 

CLA—The chairman; SISTER MELANIA, Bs 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. CLA staff 
liaison, M. RICHARD WILT, CLA, 461 W. Lancaster 
Ave., Haverford, Pa. 


*ALA JOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE 
CHILDREN’S BOOK COUNCIL 


To explore mutual problems concerning content, 
format, distribution, and promotion of juvenile 
books and to propose cooperative action to re- 
solve such problems. 

Chairman, HARRY simmons, School and Li 
brary Services, Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave. 
New York 10022 (1967). 

ALA—MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR (1967); mas. 
ELLIN GREENE (1967); ANNE izaro (1967); nar 
BARA LeNoIR (1967); JANE SCOTT MCCLURE: 
(1966); ELIZABETH MILLER (1966); MRS. BEA 
TRICE SCHEIN (1967); MRS. RUTH J. WELLMAN 
(1967). ALA staff liaison, MILDRED L. BATCH- 
ELDER. 

CBC—The chairman; MRS. SUSAN CARR 
HIRSCHMAN (1967); JEAN KARL (1967); mgs. 
PATRICIA LORD (1966); MARGARET K. MCELDERRY 
(1967); LAWRENCE F. REEVES (1967); MORRIS 
STOKES (1967); ROBERT J. VERRONE (1966). 
CBC staff liaison, mrs. MARY c. cmos, Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave, New 
York 10010. 


*ALA AND NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


To explore problems of mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library service and 
education, and to make recommendations to ap- 
propriate committees in the two associations. 
(This joint committee is inactive for 1965-66.) 

STUART C. SHERMAN, Providence P.L, Proviv 
dence 3, R.I. (1967), chairman. 

ALA—NANCY JANE Day (1965); STEPHEN a. 
MCCARTHY (1968); ROBERT R. MCCLARREN 
(1969); MARGARET MONROE (1966), ALA staf 
liaison, RUTH WARNCKE. 

NEA—paut Kaus (1966); ANITA RUFFING 
(1967) ; MRS. BYRD SAWYER (1965); E. ©. STIM- 
BERT (1968); CALLOWAY TAULBEE (1969). NEA 
staff liaison, THOMAS J. McLERNON, Division of 
Adult Education Service, NEA, 1201 16th St, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION- 
ALA JOINT COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER 
INFORMATION 


To mobilize the resources of the nation’s H- 
braries, home economists, and others, for in- 
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creased consumer information and education. 

ALA-—EMILY W. REED, District of Columbia 
P.L- Weshington, D.C, chairman; RICHARD L. 
LARIING p KENNETH F, DUCHAC; DOROTHY KITTEL; 
MRS: MARY K. MCCULLOCH; JOSEPH H. REASON. 


ALA staff Haison, LAURA DELL JUSTIN and RUTH 
WARNCKE. 

AHEA—MRES. EDITH BRADBURY; MRS. JOAN 
GAINES; EDNA POYNER; MRS. MARY SCHLICK; MRS. 
JEAN $, TAYLOR. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Association of Junior Colleges—Ameri- 
ean. Library Association (ACRL) Committee on 
Junior Gollege Libraries 

To plan the development of a national pro- 
gram fcr strengthening junior college library 
service; to coordinate existing efforts; and to 
initiate new projects. 

AAJC-——CHARLES E. CHAPMAN, Cuyahoga Com- 
munity College, 2214 E. 14th St, Cleveland 
44915; soserH P. cosanp, St. Louis Junior Col- 
lege District, 7508 Forsyth Blvd., Clayton, Mo. 
6391)5; @SCAR H. EDINGER, JR., Mount San Antonio 
College, 1100 N. Grand Ave, Walnut, Calif. 
91789; KENNETH C. SKAGGS, St. Petersburg Junior 
College, St. Petersburg, Fla. 33710; F. PARKER 
wiser, Los Angeles Trade-Technical College, 400 
W. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 90015. 

ALA—EDMON LOW; ELIZABETH E. MARTIN; 
JAMES W. PIRIE; NORMAN E. TANIS; FREDERICK 
H. WAGMAN, 

Areas of Instructions. LAMAR JOHNSON, 
Univ. of California, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los 
Angeles 90024; ROBERT MCKINNEY, Dutchess 
Community College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 12601. 

Staff representatives--GEORGE M. BAILEY, ALA 
headquarters; WILLIAM C. SHANNON, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, 1315 16th St., 
NaN., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


American Association of Law Libraries—Ameri- 
caa Library Association (RSD-RTSD)—Associ- 
ation ef Research Libraries Joint Committee 
on. Gowernment Publications 

Chairman, RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State 
Univ. L., East Lansing (ARL); FRANK J. BER- 
TALAN (SLA); vincent E. FIORDALISI (AALL); 
JOSEPE ROSENTHAL (ALA). 


American Book Publishers Council~Adult Ser- 
vires Division—Publishers Liaison Committee 

For communication of ideas between pub- 
lichers. and division members. Chairman, DAVID 
TERIEL, Westchester Library System, 28 S. lst 
St, Mount Vernon, N.Y. (1967); vice-chairman, 
to be eppointed. 

AL/S—mps. POLLY C. ANDERSON (1966); MBS. 
MARIE SULLIVAN CURLEY (1966); JOHN FALL 
(967° ; MRS. IRENE GITOMER (1968); MARIE V. 
HEJRLEY (1968). 

ABPC—sTUART DANIELS; CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
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JR; JAMES SILBERMAN; J. RANDALL WILLIAMS; 
two to be appointed. 


American Correctional Association—American 
Library Association (AHIL) Joint Committee 
on Institution Libraries 


Chairman and members to be appcinted. 


American Federation of Labor—Comgress of 
Industrial Organizations—American Library As- 
sociation (ASD) Joint Committee on Library’ 
Service to Labor Groups 

To discover ways of encouraging libraries to 
develop specialized library services which wild - 
be useful to labor groups. Chairman, SAMUEL 
L. simon, Merrick L., Merrick, L.I., N.¥. (1967) ; 
secretary, BERNARD SCHWAB, Madison, Wis., P.L. 
(1966). 

ALA—JuULIUs R. (JACK) carrwoor (1968) ; 
JEROME CORRIGAN (1968); ELIZABETH GROSS 
(1966) ; MRS. LOUISE HEINZE (1966) ; MRS. JEAN 
HOPPER (1967); MRS. TERESA MCKELLEN 
(1967); F. CHARLES TAYLOR (1968). 

AFL-~CIlO—wintiaM ELKUSS, Amelgamated 
Clothing Workers, 15 Union Square, New York; 
MRS, RUTH GREENBERG, Connecticut State Labor 
Council, 100 Willow St, Waterbury: WILLIAM 
HARDY, United Auto Workers, 8000 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit; AL. HERLING, American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers International 
Union, 1120 Connecticut Ave, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.; mwin KLASS, editor, The Federation 
News, and director of information end public 
relations, 300 N. State St, Chicage; ROBERT 
porter, American Federation of Teackers, AFL- 
CIO, 716 N. Rush St, Chicago; JULIUS ROTH- 
MAN, Committee on Service Activities, AFL- 
CIO, 820 2d Ave., New York; JACK & SESSIONS, 
AFL-CIO, 815 16th St, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; MRS. JEAN WEBBER, librarian, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th St, N.W., Washington, Dv. 

Publications—Library Service to Eabor, sent 
twice a year to ASD members and selected labor 
officials: edited by MRS. TERESA MCEELLEN. 


Association of American Colleges-ACRL Com- 
mittee on College Libraries 
To consider the mutual problems of college 
libraries affecting librarians and administrators. 
Members to be appointed. 
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TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 





Each of the thirteen divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c), of the Bylaws: 
“Type-oj-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of librar- 
“jes, shall function as agencies for bread, over- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librarians 
“interprets functions of school libraries and seeks 
*to improve school library service and the profes- 
sional status of school librarians. 

The American Association of School Librari- 
ans became a division of ALA on January 1, 
“1951, and a department of the National Educa- 
“ton Association in June 1960. 
< Officers--President, ELEANOR E. AHLERS, Wash- 
ington State Dept. of Public Instruction, Olym- 
“pla; vice-president and president-elect, RICHARD 
DARLING, Montgomery County Public Schools, 
Rockville, Md.; second vice-president, MRS. 
FAITH MURDOCH, Detroit Public Schools; re- 
cording secretary, MRS. WINIFRED C. LADLEY, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. of 
THinois, Urbana; executive secretary, DOROTHY 
mecinniss, ALA headquarters. 





Board of  Directors—The officers sia 
VIRGINIA MCJENKIN (past president); MARY 
PHYLLIS. BRINE; SARA JAFFARIAN; BLANCHE E 


JANKE; SARAH L. JONES; 
ALICE LOHRER; 
EILENE 


JANECER LESLIE H. 
MARGARET KALP; GLADYS LEES; 
FRANCES LOMBARD; MRS. BETTY MARTIN; 


MORRISON; JOHN ROWELL (ex officio); MRS. 
ALICE RUSK; MRS. AILINE THOMAS; SARAH 


TOBOLOWSKY, 
COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee—Chairman, RUBY BROWN, 
Frost Intermediate School, Jackson, Mich. 
(1966); MRS. ETHEL C. ALSTON (1967); MRS: 
MARGARET DEES (1966); JEAN NELSON (1968). 

Bylaws Committee—-Chairman, MISS FREDDY 
SCHADER, Arkansas Library Commission, Little 
Rock (1968); HAZELLE ANDERSON (1966); MRs. 
CARRIE ROBINSON {1968); EVELYN R. ROBINSON 


(1967); KATHERINE TRICKEY (1967). 
Conference Program for the American 
Library Association Committee—Chairman, 


RICHARD DARLING, Montgomery County Public 
Schools, Rockville, Md. (1966); HELEN saTTLEY 
(1966). 


all consideration of all pelicies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point af 
view; type-ef-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


Conference Program for the National Educa 
tion Association Committee-—Chairman, MRS. 
FAITH MURDOCH, Detroit Public Schools (1966) 
MRS. DOROTHY HEALD (1965); MRS. BETTY & 
LUNNON (1966). 

Election Committee—Chairman, ORLI 6 
SPICER, J. Sterling Morton High Schools and Ju 
nior College, Cicero, Tl]. (1966); MARGARET 4. 
BANKS (1966); LLOYD c BINGHAM (1966); 
MYRTLE ELLIS (1966); MARY ANN SWANSON 
(1966); MARY E. WALKER (1966). 

Elementary School Libraries Committee (ad 
hoc)—-Chairman, ELINOR YUNGMEYER, Oak 
Park, Ill, Public Schools (1967); ELIZABETH 
HODGES (1968); MRS. ADRIANNE LUNSFORD 
(1967); MRS. ELOISE NORTON (1966); VIRGINIA 
PUTNAM (1967); DONNA secRIsT (1967); MRS. 
REZINA SENTER (1967). 

Encyclopaedia Britannica School Library 
Awards Advisory Committee (ad hoc)—To act 
in an advisory capacity to Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica in the selection of school systems to be 
given cash awards for showing improvement in 
their elementary school library pregrams. Chair- 
man, MRS. HELEN FATTIG, Atlanta Public 
Schools, 2380 Peachtree Rd, N.E. (1966); 
GERTRUDE COWARD (1966); PATRICIA M. FOSTER 
(1966); SISTER MARY GIROLAMA (1966); NEEL 
MANUEL (1966). 

Grolier-Americana Scholarship Awards Com- 
mittee—See the article in this issue announcing 
the 1966 ALA awards. 

Improvement of School Library Programs 
Committee--Chairman, MRS. ALICE RUSK, Balti- 
more Publie Schools, 3 E. 25th St. (1966); srs. 
JO DEWAR (1966); MRS. VEDA FATKA (1968); 
MARVIN HOWELL (1967); MRS. MARGARET MARY 
JONES (1967); MRS. SUSAN BUSH LINDSEY 
(1966); LOUISE MEREDITH (1966); HELEN RICE 
(1966). 

Instructional Materials Committee---Chair- 
man, MRS. LOIS B. WATT, Education Materials 
Laboratory, U.S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (1967); JOHN BRacBuRY (1967); mas. 
LOUELLA CRAWFORD (1966); RICHARD DARLING 
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(1966); MRS, CHARLOTTE DAVIS (1967); VIOLA 
FITCH (1966); LEONARD JOHNSON (1968); MRS. 
ISABEL MOCAUL (1966). 

Internasional Relations Committee—See entry 
under ALA International Relations Committee. 

Krapp School Libraries Project Advisory 
Comiaittez: (ad  hoc)—Chairman, PHYLLIS 
HOCHSTETTLER, Oregon State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Salem (1968); ELEANOR E. AHLERS (ex 
officie) (1966); RICHARD DARLING (ex officio) 
(1967); FRANCES HENNE (1966); DOROTHY Mc- 
GINNass (2x officio) ; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN (1968) ; 
VIRGENIA MATHEWS (1968); MARGARET NICHOL- 
sen 11963). 

Legislation Committee—See entry under ALA 
Legislation Committee. 

National Education Association Advisory 
Comenittee-——To serve in an advisory capacity as 
needed by the AASL staff at NEA headquarters. 
Chairmaa, EVELYN THORTON, Arlington County 
Pubic Schools, 1426 Quincy St., Arlington, Va. 
(1967); MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR (1966); MAE 
GRASAM (1966); MARY HELEN MAHAR (1967); 
MARILYN MILLER (1967); MRS. FAITH MURDOCH 
(ex. officio) (1966). 

National Library Week Committee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Nominating Committee--Chairman, KENNETH 
vance, Dept. of Library Science, Univ. of Michi- 
gan. Arn Arbor (1966); MRS. GEORGIA COLE 
(1956) ; EVELYN PETERS (1966) ; ELIZABETH STAF- 
ror? (1966); ELIZABETH WILLIAMS (1966). 

Professional Relations Committee—TYo repre- 
sem anc interpret the objectives and program of 
school Kbraries and of AASL to organizations 
other than ALA and to develop ways of working 
together; to be kept informed of progress of all 
units w.thin AASL making contacts with other 
professional groups in order to insure a unified 
pregram of presentation; to report needs for 
mazeria.s at meetings; to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the executive secretary in selecting ma- 
terzals or exhibits. Chairman, LOUISE ANTHONY, 
School District #68, Skokie, II. (1968); 
WILLIAM E. CALE (1966); MRS. BETTY 5. LUNNON 
(1967); MRS. FAITH MURDOCH (ex officio) 
(1966)3 HELEN OESCHGER (1968). 

Professional Status and Growth Committee— 
Te conduct or direct programs to stimulate pro- 
fessional growth, to improve the status of school 
librariens, and to encourage active participation 
of the nembers of AASL in type-of-activity divi- 
siens cf ALA. Chairman, LORRAINE E. TOLMAN, 


School of Education, Boston Univ. (1968); 
MURRAY ANDREWS (1966); MRS. DOROTHY 
BEAKE (1967); w. CLARK HAMOR (1968); 


CRYSTAL MCNALLY (1966). 
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Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
Chairman, VIRGINIA McJENKIN, Fulton County 
School Libraries, Atlanta (1966); ELEANOR E. 
AHLERS (1967); RICHARD DARLING (1968) ; 
DOROTHY McGINNISS (ex officio). 

Publications Committee-—To suggest to the 
ALA Editorial Committee publications needed 
in the field of school librarianship with possible 
authors; to encourage and assist capable contrib- 
utors in placing articles on school libraries in 
appropriate magazines. Chairman, FRANCES 
FLEMING, Baltimore County Board of Education, 
Towson, Md. (1966); GERTRUDE R. JAMES 
(1968) ; JOHN ROWELL (ex officio) (1966); MRS. 
SARA K. SRYCLEY (1968); MRS. ESTHER M. 
SWANKER (1968); MRS. RUTH WELLMAN (1968). 

Resolutions Committee--Chairman, M. BERNICE 
wise, Bureau of Library Services, Baltimore * 
City Public Schools, 3 E. 25th St. (1966); MARY 
LOUISE MANN (1966); MARGARET E. RUTHERFORD 
(1966). - 

School Libraries Editorial Committee—Chdir- 
man, JOHN ROWELL, Pennsylvania State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg (1966); mrs. 
REGINA BERNEIS (1966); MRS. LENA CORNISH 
(1966); FRANCES FLEMING (1967); MARY V. 
GAVER (1966); MARGARET KALP (1966) ; ELINOR 
YUNGMEYER (1966). 

Secondary School Libraries Commiitee (ad 
hoc)—Chairman, MRS. LOIS BLAU, East Senior 
High School L., Madison, Wis. (1966); mrs. 
LILLIAN BATCHELOR (1968); VIRGINIA GAROLYNA 
HARPER (1967); MRS. ELLA B. McCAIN (1967); 
ELEANOR MCKINNEY (1968). 

Standards Committee-—-To conduct a continu- 
ous study for maintenance, implementation, and 
support of standards for school libraries; to 
work with regional accrediting associations in 
revision of standards for school libraries to meet 
changing objectives of education; to make rec- 
ommendations to the AASL board fer action 
when revision of the standards becomes neces- 
sary. Chairman, MILDRED L. NICKEL, director of 
school libraries, 401 S. Capitol St., Lansing, 
Mich. (1966); ELENORA ALEXANDER (1967); 
JOSEPH BLAKE (1967) ; MISS LYLE EVANS (1968) ; 
WARREN HICKS (1966); SARAH L. JONES (1966) ; 
GLADYS LEES (1966); FRANCES LOMBARE (1967) ; 
MARTHA STUCKY (1966); RUTH WATKINS (1966). 

State Assembly Planning Committee--To en- 
courage group participation at the local level in 
the activities which fall within the responsibility 
of the division; to advise affiliated state and reg- 
ional organizations on activities of AASL; and 
to plan meetings of the State Assembly. Chair- 
man, MRS, JANIE GoocH, Belmont High School, 
Dayton (1966); MRS. ELIZABETH Fast (1968); 
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MURIEL HAMILTON (1967); MRS. ELSIE HOLLAND 
(1966) ; Miss TREAN MADDOX (1966); MARGARET 
OLIVER (1968); EVELYN PETERS (1966) ; MARIAN 
SCOTT (1966); MRS. MAXINE SLAGOWSKI (1968). 

Student Library Assistants Committee-—To 
assist state student library assistants associations 
to develop and improve their programs; and to 
inform student assistants of the possibilities in 
librarianship. Chairman, ESTELLA REED, Wash- 
ington High School, 1611 E. 140th St., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. (1968); MRS. LENA ARCHULETA 
(1968); emiLy Boyce (1968): MARILYN MILLER 
(1966) ; rrRaNces nix (1967). 


SECTIONS 

Supervisors Section 

Officers—-Chairman, GLADYS LEES, Tacoma, 
"Wash., Public Schools; vice-chairman and chair- 
“ mancelect, MRS, BETTY LUNNON, Dade County 
Public Schools, Miami;  secretary-treasurer, 
OLIVE DE BRULER, Public Schools of the District 
of Columbia, Phillips Administration Annex #7, 
N St. Washington, D.C. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


‘The American Association of State Libraries 
takes responsibility for establishing standards 
and developing library services at state, provin- 
cial, and territorial levels, as well as eacoütag: 
ing local library development. 

The American Association of State Libraries 
became- a division of ALA on January 1 , 1957, 

Officers—President, MARYAN E. REYNOLDS, 
Washington State L, Olympia; vice-president 
and president-elect, HANNIS s. smiTH, Minne- 
sota Dept. of Education, St. Paul; members-at- 
large: JEAN I. connor, New York State L. 
(1968); youn c. Frantz, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washington, 


D.C. (1966); euizapera c. myer, Rhode Island: 


Dept. of State Library Services, Providence 
(1967) ; 
son, ALA headquarters, 

Board of Directors--The officers plus: mrs. 
PHYLLIS I. DALTON (past president); MRS. RUTH 
LONGWORTH (1966): JENNINGS woop (ex 
officio), 

Publications-—~Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the State Libraries de- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin, and in the Presi- 
dent's Newsletter, sent to all members twice a 
year. 

COMMITTEES 

Elections Cemmittee—To be appointed. 

Committee on Implementation of Standards—~ 
To initiate activities, projects, and programs to 


executive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGU-. 


implement the Standards for Library Functions 
at the State Level, Chairman, GENEVIEVE M. 
casey, Michigan State L., Lansing; wi.uiam T. 
ALDERSON; SALLIE FARRELL; EDITH L. HABY: 
ESTELLENE P, WALKER. PAXTON P. PRICE, Haisen, 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa: 
tion, 

Joint Committee on Institutional Services 
with AHIL—Chairman, Nettie B. TAYLOR, Diy. 
of Library Extension, Maryland State Dept. of 
Education, Baltimore; MRS. LURA C. CURRIER; 
MARGARET C. HANNIGAN; WILLIAM HENDERSON: 
ELAINE VON OESEN; ALDEN WAKEVAENEN. 

Committee on Local and State Histery~~ 
Chairman, DORMAN H. WINFREY, Drawer ).D., 
Capitol Street 4, Austin, Tex.; WILLIAM T, ALDER 
SON; HAZEL W. HOPPER; H. G. JONES. 

Legislation Liaison Committee-——See 
under ALA Legislation Committee. 

Library of Congress Liaison Committee- 
a ar ESTHER MAE HENKE, Oklahoma State 
L., Oklahoma City 73105; JOEN C. FRANTZ; MRA, 
BRIGITTE L. KENNEY, 

Nominating Committee-—Chairman, LUCILE NIX, 
Georgia Dept. of Education, Atlanta (1986); 
C. ERNESTINE GRAFTON; MRS. JANET Z Me 
KINLAY. 

Planning Committee-—-Chairman, MRS. CARMA 
R. LEIGH, California State L., Sacramento 
(1968); JEAN L. CONNOR (1967); RALPH M, 
FUNK (1966); ERNESTINE GRAFTON (1966); 
HELEN M. MILLER (1968); DAVID ©. PALMER 
(1967); NETTIE B. TAYLOR (1967); DORMAN H 
WINFREY (1966). JOHN € FRANTZ, liaison, 
Library Services Branch, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Standards Evaluation Committee~-To make a 
continuous review of the Standards for Library 
Functions at the State Level, with an annual 
progress report beginning at the annual meeting 
of 1964, with a report recommending needed 
changes in 1967. Chairman—ERNEST E. DOER- 
SCHUK, Pennsylvania State L., Harrisburg; mrs. 
PHYLLIS I. DALTON; DAVID V. KERNS; ROBERT R, 
MCCLARREN; NETTIE B. TAYLOR. MRS. ELIZABETH 
H. HUGHEY, liaison, Library Services Branch, U.S 
Office of Education. 

Survey and Standards Committee—-To advise 
staff for Survey of Library Functions of the 
States, and develop quantitative and qualitative 
standards; includes representatives from re- 
lated organizations. Chairman-—-MnRs. PHYLLIS L 
DALTON, California State L., Sacramento; 
HENRY DRENNAN; CHARLOTTE €. DUNNEBACKE 
(American Assn. of Law Libraries); m. ¢. 
JONES (Society of American Archivists): nasi 
V. KERNS (National Legislative Conference); 
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JOHA C. LORENZ; MRS. MILDRED P, MCKAY; LUCILE 
NIX: MARTHA PARKS; MARYAN E. REYNOLDS; 
CLEMENT M. SILVESTRO (American Assn. for 
State and Local History); HANNIS S$. SMITH; 
HERSERT WILTSEE (Council of State Govern- 
mers). 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents libraries of higher education, 
college, university, independent research li- 
braries, and specialized libraries. 

‘Whe Association of College and Research Li- 
braries became an ALA division in 1938. 

Officers—President, HELEN M. BROWN, Wel- 
lesley College L., Wellesley, Mass. 02181; vice- 
president and president-elect, RALPH E. MCCOY, 
Sovthern Illinois Univ. Ls., Carbondale 62903; 
past president, ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of 
Mismi Ls., P.O. Box 9011, Coral Gables, Fla. 
33124; executive secretary, GEORGE M. BAILEY, 
ALA headquarters. 

Foard of Directors-—-The officers and section 
chairmen, vice-chairmen, and past chairmen 
plus: THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1969); E. WALFRED 
ERICKSON (1967); RUTH M. ERLANDSON (1968); 
ELLIOTT HARDAWAY (1967); W. CARL JACKSON 
(1969) > MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS (1967); REV. 
JOVIAN LANG (1968); KATHRYN R. RENFRO 
(1969); JAMES H. RICHARDS, JR. (1969); RUTH 
ELLEN SCARBOROUGH (1968); EDWARD B. STAN- 
FORD (1967); ROBERT L. TALMADGE (1966), 

Publications—College and Research Libraries 
is published bimonthly, January-November. It 
is sent to all ACRL members. Subscriptions to 
noamembers, $5 per year; single copies $1.25. 
Editor, DAVIÐ KASER, Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, Tenn. 37203. 

Choice: Books for College Libraries is pub- 
lisned monthly, 11 issues a year (combined 
July-August issue). $20 a year; single copies $2. 
Ecitor, RICHARD K. GARDNER, 42 Broad St., 
dletown, Conn. 06458, 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series are 
availakle on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Orders should be addressed to the Micro- 
publication Service, Univ. of Rochester Press, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14267, Editor, MRS. MARGARET 
K. tota, Univ. of Rochester Press. 

Numbers of the ACRL Monograph Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order 
bzsis. Orders should be addressed to the Pub- 
lishing Department, ALA headquarters. Editor, 
WILLIAM V. JACKSON, Reference Dept, New 
York P.L. (mailing address: 196 W. Kathleen 
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Dr., Park Ridge, Ill. 60068). 


COMMITTEES 


American Association of Junior Colleges 
(A4AJIC)-ALA (ACRE) Committee on Junior 
College Libraries—-See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

Committee on Appointments (1965) aad Nom- 
inations (1966)--Chairman, CHARLES M. ADAMS, 
Walter Clinton Jackson L., Univ. of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 27412; CLYDE H. CANTRELL; 
JOHN M. DAWSON; DONALD T. SMITH; MRS. MAR- 
GARET K. SPANGLER} ROBERT L. TALMADGE; NOR- 
MAN E. TANIS; HELEN M. WELCH. 

Committee on Appointments (1966) and Nom- 
inations (1967)—-Chairman, G. FLINT PURDY,» 
Wayne State Univ. Ls., Detroit 48202; CHARLES 
M. ADAMS (ex officio); MISS MARION B. GRADY; 
JOHN F. HARVEY; J. ELIAS JONES; SAMUEL F. 
LEWIS} WILLIAM V. NASH; KATHRYN R. RENFRO? 

Association of American Colleges (AAC)- 
ACRL Committee on College Libraries-~See 
entry under Division Joint Committees. 

Audio-Visual Commiitee-—See entry 
ALA Audio-Visual Committee. 

Budget Committee--Chairman, ARCHIE L. MC- 
NEAL, Univ. of Miami Ls., P.O. Box 9011, Coral 
Gables, Fla. 33124 (1966); GEORGE M. BAILEY; 
HELEN M. BROWN (1967); RALPH ©. Mecoy 
(1968). — 

Advisory Committee on Cooperation with 
Educational and Professional Organizations— 
Chairman, EDWARD HEILIGER, Florida Atlantic 
Univ. Ls., Boca Raton 33432 (1966); SCOTT 
apAMs (1967); RICHARD J. BECK (1966); 
THOMAS R. BUCKMAN (1966); CARL W. HINTZ 
(1967); JOHN P. MCDONALD (1967); RUSSELL 
SHANK (1967). 

Advisory Committee to the President on Fed- 
eral Legislation—See entry under ALA Legisla- 
tion Committee, 

Committee on Grants~-Chairman, ARTHUR T. 
HAMLIN, Univ. of Cincinnati Ls., Cincinnati 
45221 (1967); GEORGE M. BAILEY (ex officio) ; 
HUMPHREY G. BOUSFIELD (1966); HELEN M. 
BROWN (ex officio) (1966); MISS JOHNNIE 
GIVENS (1967); MARK M. GORMLEY (1966); REV. 
VINCENT R. NEGHERBON (1967); M. D. SPRAGUE 
(1967). 

Committee on Liaison with Accrediting Agen- 
cies~Chairman, JAMES V. Jones, St. Louis 
Univ. Ls., 3655 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 63108 
(1967); WILLIAM H. CARLSON (1966); ANNE €. 
EDMONDS (1966); WILLIAM H. Jesse (1967); 
NORMAN E. TANIS (1966); EILEEN THORNTON 
(1967). 
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Committee on Library Services-—Chairman, 
MRS. PATRICIA B KNAPP, Dept. of Library 
Science, College of Education, Wayne State 
Univ, Detroit 48202 (1966); DAVID K. BERNING- 
HAUSEN {1967}; HAROLD DÐ. GORDON (1967); 
MARJORIE E. KARLSON (1967); NATALIE N. NIC- 
HOLSON (1966): FRAZER C. POOLE (1967); ROB- 
ERTE. SCUDDER (1967). 

Committee on Library Surveys—Chairman, 
MAURICE F, TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ, 525 W. llth St, New York 
10027 (1967); mary EDNA ANpers (1967); 
RICHARD B. HARWELL (1967); BERNARD 
KREISSMAN (1967); EDWIN E. WILLIAMS (1967). 

Committee on Local Arrangements-New York 
Conference—Chairman, MORRIS GELFAND, Klap- 


* per L., Queens College, 65-30 Kissena Blvd., 
. Flushing, N.Y. 11367 (1966); others to be ap- 
“pointed, 


Membership Committee—See entry under 
“ALA Membership Committee. 

National Library Week Commitiee—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Planning and Action Committee—Chairman, 
RALPH p. Mccoy, Southern Illinois Univ. Les., 
Carbondale 62903 (ex officio) (1968); GEORGE 
M. BAILEY (ex officio); HELEN M. BROWN (ex 
officio) (1967); JOHN M. DAWSON (1967) ; NEAL 
B HARLOW (1967); ARCHIE L. MCNEAL (ex 
officio) (1966); KATHARINE M. STOKES (1967). 

Program Committee-New York Conference-~ 
Chairman, HELEN M. BROWN, Wellesley Col- 
lege Ls., Wellesley, Mass. 02181 (1966) ; GEORGE 
M. BAILEY (ex officio) ; MORRIS GELFAND (1966) ; 
EILEEN THORNTON. (1966). 

Publications Committee-—Chairman, FLOYD M. 
CAMMACK, Kresge L., Oakland Univ, Roch- 
ester, Mich. 48063 (1967); BEN C. BOWMAN 
(1966) ; WILLIAM R. ESHELMAN (1967); DONALD 
FERRIS (1967); MARK M. GORMLEY (1966); 
DAVID W. HERON (1966); DONALD E. THOMPSON 
(1967). 

Ad Hoc Committee on Research-—-Chairman, 
MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Service, 
Columbia Univ, New York 10027 (1966); 
GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1966); ARCHIE L. MCNEAL 
(1966); RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS (1966); 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN (1966). 

Committee on Standards—Chairman, NOR- 
MAN E. TANIS, Henry Ford Community Col- 
lege L., Dearborn, Mich. 48121 (1966); ponatp 
c. DAVIÐSON (1966); E. WALFRED ERICKSON 
(1966) ; SARAH D, JONES (1967); ELLSWORTH 6. 
mason (1966); JOSEPH H. REASON (1966); 
DONALD O. ROD (1967); PETER SPYERS-DURAN 
(1967) ; BASIL STUART-STUBBS (1967). 


SECTIONS 
College Libraries Section 


Officers—-Chairman, MARTHA L. BIGGS, Lake 
Forest College Ls., Lake Forest. IIL 60045; vice 
chairman and chairman-elect, LEE SUTTON, 
Wright Memorial L., Parsons College, Fairñeld: 
Iowa 52556; past chairman, H. VAIL DEALE, Be- 
loit College Ls., Beloit, Wis. 53512; secretary, 
ROBERT W, EVANS, Oberlin College L., Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 


Committees 


Ad Hoc Committee on Community Use of Ae 
ademic Libraries——Chairman, E. JUNIUS JOSEY, 
Savannah State College L., Savannah, Ga. 31404 
(1966); GEORGE C. ELSER (1966); EDWARD ©, 


HEINTZ (1966); BARBARA Lamont (1966); 
RICHARD ¢. Quick (1966); JOHN E. scoTT 
(1966). 


Nominating Committee--Chairman, ROGER C. 
GREER, State University College L., Potsdam, 
N.Y. 13676; H. JOANNE HARRAR; LUELLA R. POL- 
LOCK; JAMES H. ROGERS; ELIZABETH SIMKINS. 

Committee on Non-Western Resources 
Chairman, ANNE c. EDMONDS, Mount Holyoke 
College L., South Hadley, Mass. 01075 (1966) ; 
CHARLES M. ADAMS (1966); PAUL H. BIXLER 
(1966); EVAN IRA FARBER (1966); JAMES H. 
RICHARDS, JR. (1966); J. MICHAEL ROTHACKER 
(1966). 

Steering Committee—The current officers plus 
officers for two previous years: ELI M. OBOLER, 
Idaho State Univ. L., Pocatello 83201; ANNE €. 
EDMONDS, Mount Holyoke College L., South 
Hadley, Mass. 01075; ERMINE stone, Sarah 
Lawrence College L., Bronxville, N.Y. 10708. 


Junior College Libraries Section 


Officers—-Chairman, James W. PRE, Charles 
Stewart Mott L., 1401 E. Court St., Flint, Mich. 
48503; vice-chairman gnd chairman-elect, 
HARRIETT GENUNG, Mount San Antonio College 
L., 1100 N. Grand Ave., Walnut, Calif. 91789; 
past chairman, ELIZABETH E. MARTIN, Foothill 
College L., 12345 S. El Monte Ave, Los Altos 
Hills, Calif. 94022; secretary, HELEN PARAGA- 
MIAN, Pine Manor Junior College L., 400 Heath 
St., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167. 


Committees 


Standards and Criteria Committee—Chair- 
man, HARRIETT GENUNG, Mount San Antonio 
College L., 1100 N. Grand Ave., Walnut, Calif. 
91789 (1966); WILLIAM G. CHAMBERS (1966); 
DWIGHT L. CHAPMAN (1966); MRS. RUTH M. 
CHRISTENSON (1966) ; FRANK D. HANKINS (1966) ; 
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ROBERT T JORDAN (1966) ; ELIZABETH E. MARTIN 
(1967); LOTTIE SKIDMORE (1967); NORMAN E. 
vans (1967); MRS. THELMA V. TAYLOR (1967). 


Rare Bocks Section 

Oficers—Chairman, MARCUS A. MCCORISON, 
Americar Antiquarian Society L., Worcester, 
Mass. 01309; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
WILEIAM H. RUNGE, Alderman L., Univ. of Vir- 
ginis, Charlottesville 22903; past chairman, 
ROBERT C. DOUGAN, Henry E. Huntington L. and 
Art Galkery, San Marino, Calif. 91108; secre- 
tary, JULIUS P. BARCLAY, Stanford Univ. Ls., 
Stanford Calif. 94305. 


Camnaittees 

Nominating Committee-—Chairman, NEWTON 
F. ECKEDN, JR, Amherst College L., Amherst, 
Mass. 01302; DONALD B. ENGLEY; BENTON H. WIL- 
cox: 





Subject Specialists Section 

Oficers-—Chairman, JAMES HUMPHRY, 11, Tho- 
mas J. Watson L., Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Fifth Ave. at 82d St, New York 10028; vice- 
chairmam and chairman-elect, MARY E. SCHELL, 
Californ.a State L., Library-Courts Bldg., Sac- 
ramento 95809; past chairman, CARSON W. 
BENNETT, Heidelberg College Ls., Tiffin, Ohio 
44853; secretary, MARY FRANCES PINCHES, Case 
Institute of Technology L., University Circle, 
Clereland 44106. 


Comraittees 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ANDREW 
turcHyr, Indiana Univ., Bloomington 47405; 
JANET LOUISE MARKEL; HELEN M. NEBELTHAU. 


Agricalture and Biological Sciences Subsection 

Office-s—-Chairman, FLEMING BENNETT, Insti- 
tute of Food and Agricultural Sciences L., Univ. 
of Florida, Gainesville 32603; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, ROY L. KIDMAN, Biomedical L., 
Univ. ef California at San Diego, LaJolla 
92083; past chairman, WAYNE R. COLLINGS, Col- 
lege of Agriculture L., Univ. of Nebraska, Lin- 
cola 68£08; secretary, MRS. PAULINE W. JENNINGS, 
National Agricultural L., 14th St. and Indepen- 
dence Ave, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250. 


Art Sabsection 

@ fiicers——Chairman, WILLIAM J. DANE, Newark 
P.L., 5 Washington St, 07101; vice-chairman 
aml chairman-elect, MRS. KATHRYN BLACKWELL, 
Mianeapolis School of Art L., 201 E. 24th St. 
Minneapolis 55404; secretary, MRS. MARIE D. 
peek, St. Paul P.L., 90 W. 4th St., 55102. 

Law and Political Science Subsection 

Officers—Chairman, Joun FALL, New York 
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P.L., 476 Fifth Ave., 10018; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, JANE WILSON, Asia Foundation, 
P.O. Box 3223, San Francisco 94119; past chair- 
man, DORIS J. DETWILER, Detroit P.L, 5201 
Woodward Ave., 48202; secretary, ROBERT W. 
SCHAAF, International Organizations Section, 
General Reference and Bibliography Div., 
Library of Congress; member-at-large, Execu- 
tive Committee, HANS E. PANOFSKY, Charles 
Deering L., Northwestern Univ., Evanston, II. 
60201. 


Committees 

Nominating Committee--Chairman, GERRITT 
E. FIELSTRA, New York P.L., Fifth Ave. & 42d 
St., 10018; ANTHONY GRECH; HOWARD HAYCRAFT. 

Ad Hoc Planning Committee—Chairman, 
ROBERT €. MILLER, Memorial L., Marquette * 
Univ., Milwaukee 53233 (1966); JANET M. RIG- 
NEY (1966); JANE witson (1966). 


- 


Slavie and East European Subsection " 


Officers—-Chairman, ELEANOR BUIST, Columbia 
Univ. Ls., 535 W. 114th St, New York 10027; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, BOHDAN S. 
WYNAR, Graduate School of Librarianship, 
University Park Campus, Univ. of Denver 
80210; past chairman, ANDREW TURCHYN, Indi- 
ana Univ. Ls., Bloomington 47405; secretary, 
PAUL L. HORECKY, Slavic and Central European 
Div., Library of Congress; member-at-large, Ex- 
ecutive Committee, &. ALEX BAER, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia L., 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 90024. 


Committees 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
ELIZABETH NEBEHAY, United Nations, Dag Ham- 
marskjoéld L., New York 10017; s. L. JACKSON; 
MRS. HELENE RESCHETAR. 


University Libraries Section 


Officers-~-Chairman, EVERETT T. MOORE, Univ. 
of California L., 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 
90024; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, JOHN 
M. DAWSON, Univ. of Delaware Ls., Newark 
19711; past chairman, ANDREW J. EATON, Wash- 
ington Univ. Ls., St. Louis 63130; secretary, 
LORNA D. FRASER, Victoria Univ. L., Toronto 5, 
Ont. 


Committees 

Ad Hoc Committee on Academic Status—Chair- 
man, LEWIS C. BRANSCOMB, Ohio State Univ. Ls., 
1858 Neil Ave., Columbus 43210 (1966); LESLIE 
w. DUNLAP (1967); CARL w. HinT2 (1967); 
WILLIAM H. JESSE (1966); W. PORTER KELLAM 
(1967) ; ROBERT H. MULLER (1966). 

Nominating Committee-—Chairman, MARJORIE 
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CEO KARLSON, Washington Univ. Ls., St. Louis 
68180; JOHN P. MCDONALD; JOSEPH H. REASON, 

Research and Development Committee-— 
Chairman, cusTAVE A. HARRER, Boston Univ. Ls., 
705 Commonwealth Ave., 02215 (1967); EARL 
FARLEY (1967); DAVID W. HERON (1967); WiL- 
LIAM H. KURTH (1966); PHILLIP J. McNIFF 
(1966); GEORGE PITERNICK (1967); STEPHEN R. 
saumon (1066); NORMAN pb. STEVENS (1966). 

Steering Committee—The current officers 
plus: FLEMING BENNETT (1966); BEN C. BOWMAN 
(1968); CHARLES F. GOSNELL (1967); MARION A. 
MILCZEWSKE (1966); RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 
(1967); Bast. sTruarT-stuBBs (1968). 

Urban Universities Library Committee— 
Chairman; LORENA A. CARLOCH, 1558 Graham 
Bilyd; Pittsburgh 15235 (1966); MARK M. 
CÖRMLEY (1967); ROBERT T. GRAZIER (1966); 
EDWARD G,. HoLLEY (1967); RALPH H. HOPP 
(1966); WARREN 5. oweNs (1966); DAVID Cc. 
swepen (1967); WILLIAM L. WILLIAMSON (1967). 


+ 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries acts for libraries serving patients, medi- 
cal, nursing, and professional hospital staffs, 
and inmates or residents and professional staffs 
in institutions. i 
The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries was constituted in June 1956. ! 
Officers-—President, WILLIAM K. BEATTY, Archi- 
bald Church Medical L., Northwestern Univ., 


303 E. Chicago Ave, Chicago; vice-president; 
and president-elect, MARION H. VEDDER, Library 


Extension Div, New York State L., Albany; 
secretary, M. JEAN PAICE, V.A. Hospital L., Iowa 
City (1966); executive secretary, ELEANOR 
PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors--The officers plus: Mrs. 
ELIZABETH M. BAKER (past president); MAR- 
CARET GOODRICH (1969); GRACE J. LYONS 
(1967); MRS. CLAIRE J. ROTH (1966). 

Publications—The AHIL Quarterly is dis- 
tributed free to members of the division. Editor, 
BERTHA K. witson, R.R. 2, Ashmore, TL 


COMMITTEES 


ACA-ALA(AHIL) Joint Committee on In- 
stitution. Libraries-~See entry under Division 
Joint Committees. 

Archives Committee--Chairman, BERTHA K. 
witson, RR. 2, Ashmore, IH. (1967); mrs. 
ELIZABETH M. BAKER (ex officio) ; M. JEAN PAIGE 
(ex officio). 

Awards Committee—See AHIL Exceptional 


Service Award in the article in this issue am 
nouncing the 1966 ALA awards. 

Bibliotherapy Committee—Chairman, MILDRED 
T. mMoopy, Glen Lake Sanatorium L, Minne 
tonka, Minn. (1966); MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACH 
SHEAR (ex officio, 1966) ; WILLIAM KONA (1966); 
HILDA K. LIMPER (1967); VIRGINIA F. LUDLOW 
(1966) ; HARRIS €. MCCLASKEY (ex officio) ; RUTH 
M. TEWS (1966); PHILIP J. WEIMERSKIRCH 
(1967). 

Subcommittee on Research Activities-—Chairma, 
HARRIS €. McCLASKEY, Washington State Le Olym- 
pia; ROBERT K. BING; LUCY F. FAIRBANK; MARTIN 5. 
LOEB! MARGARET E. MONROE; BROCKMAN SCHE 
MACHER; RAY L. TRAUTMAN, 

Subcommittee on The Troubled Child—-Chairmaa, 
HILDA K. Limper, Cincinnati P.L.; MRS. BARRARA 
H. AMBLER: MARILEE FOGLESONG! HARRIS G Mit». 
CLASKEY (ex officio); JANE MANTHORNE; MRS. DORIS 
S. STOTZ. 

Book Selection Criteria Committee—~Chair- 
man, CLARA E. LucioLI, Cleveland P.L.; maa. 
HELEN H. HENDERSON; WILLIAM T. HENDERSON 4 
E. PEARL MOODY. 

Bylaws Committee-—-Chairmar, to be ap 
pointed; MRS. EDNA BOWMAN (1966); sisTER 
AQUINATA (1967); MRS. FRANCES woop (966). 

Conference Program Committee (New York, 
1966)-——Cochairmen, MARGARET M. KINNEY, VLA: 
Hospital L., 130 W. Kingsbridge Rd, Eronx, 
and MARY A. WALSH, V.A. Hospital L., Northport, 
L.I, N.Y.; CERTRUDE L. ANNAN; MRS. EILEEN 
KRAUS; MRS, CLAIRE J. ROTH. 

Elections Committee-~Chairman, ALEXANDER 
J. SKRZYPEK, Chicago P.L, 4544 Lincoln Ave. 
(1966); MARY M. DOBNIKaR (1967). 

Institutional Survey Committee~-Chairman, 
MARION H. VEDDER, Library Extension Division, 
New York State L., Albany; CHARLES J. EeKEN- 
RODE; ISABEL P. LYNCH; NETTIE B. TAYLOR: RAY 
L. TRAUTMAN, 

Legislation Committee 
Legislation Committee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, AGNES 6. 
cowern, V.A. Hospital L., Hines, H; ELEANOR 
C. CAIRNS; VIRGINIA F. LUDLOW. 

Committee on Organization——-Chairmar, 
ELEANOR BRANDT, V.A. Hospital L.. Dallas 
(1966); MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER (1°66); 
MARGARET C. HANNIGAN (1967): MRS, CLARE 3: 
ROTH (1966); MARION H. VEDDER (1966). 

Publications Advisory Committee-—-Chairman, 
ELIZABETH A. STEIN, Brittingham Memoris! L., 
Cleveland Metropolitan General Hospital, Cleve- 
land (1967); MRS. ORRILLA T., BLACKSHEAR (ex 
officio); MRS. MARTHA 1, FoLsom (1666); 
FLORENCE MARKUS (1966); MRS. CHARLOTTE $ 
MITCHELL (1967) ; BERTHA K. WILSON (ex officio). 





See entry under ALA 
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Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 


Joint Committee on Revision of Hospital Li- 
orary Standards—To revise the current (1953) 
standards. for hospital libraries and present 
¿cher for adoption, to obtain the endorsement 
of related associations, and to arrange for pub- 
dication cf the revised standards, the work to 
be carried out in cooperation with the associ- 
ations which took part in the formulation of 
the rreseat standards, with the addition of the 
“athelic Library Association. Chairman, HELEN 
M. LaNGE, Patients’ L., V.A. Research Hospital, 
333 =. Huron St., Chicago; GILBERTA BARTOO; 
MRS. MABELEINE SCHILLER; SISTER MARY CON- 
corma, @.S.F. (Catholic Library Assn.) ; MRS. 
VERA S. FLANDORF (Medical Library Assn.) ; 
MRS. HELEN HUELSMAN (Special Libraries 
Assn); HELEN vast (American Hospital Assn.) ; 
Consaltants-—MRS. SELMA GALE; MILDRED MOODY; 
E. PEARL MOODY. 

Speciai Projects Committee—Chairman, 
MARY A. WALSH, V.A. Hospital L., Northport, 
L.I, N.¥. (1966); MRS. MILDRED C. CASGRAIN 
(1967); ELIZABETH DALTON (1966); GRACE J. 
Lyons (1966); ELEANOR L. RICKER (1966). 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Public Library Association plans activities 
to improve and enlarge public library services 
for all ages in every community. 

The name of the division was changed to the 
Public Library Association in 1958. 

Officers~~President, ALTA PARKS, Gary, Ind., 
P.L. vice-president and president-elect, pavip 
MARSHALL STEWART, Nashville, Tenn., P.L.; ex- 
ecutive secretary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA 
heasiquarters. 

Board of Directors—~The officers plus: 
WILLIAM CHAIT (past president); HELEN bÐ. 
HUWHINSON (1967); MRS. MARY K. McCULLOCH 
(1968); HAROLD E. MARTELLE, JR. (1968); MRS. 
ALLIE BETH MARTIN (1969); JOSEPHINE NEIL; 
ELAINE $ OLSON (1969) ; ROBERT M. ORR (1969) ; 
ELEANOR PLAIN (1969); CHARLES E. REID (ALTA 
past president, ex officio); FRANK B. SESSA 
(1968). 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the Public Libraries 
department of the ALA Bulletin and the news- 
letter, Just Between Ourselves, sent to all mem- 
bers three times a year. 


COMMITTEES 


Committee to Study Accreditation of Public 
Likcaries--Chairman, HAROLD L. ROTH, East Or- 
ange, NJ., P.L.; LEONARD B. ARCHER; BARBARA 
BOYD; WILLIAM W, BRYAN; HENRY DRENNAN 
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(ex officio) ; MRS. ANNA M. GRYGOTIS; MRS. RUTH 
O. LONGWORTH; DAVID PALMER; AGNES L. REAGAN; 
PAULINE WINNICK. 

Book-of-the-Month Club Award Committee— 
To advise the Book-of-the-Month Club in making 
its annual awards. Chairman, ELIZABETH BURR, 
Wisconsin State Dept. of Public Instruction, 
Box 1437, Madison; CECIL P. BEACH: JOSEPHINE 
H. PARDEE. 

Bylaws  Committee—Chairman, Leo r. 
DINNAN, Wayne County P.L., Wayne, Mich. 
(1966) ; EDWARD B. HAYWARD (1968); JEANNE B. 
LLOYD (1968); MARY E. PHILLIPS (1967); ELSA 
SMITH THOMPSON (1968). 

Elections Committee—-To be appointed. 

Foreign Book Selection Committee--To pro- 
duce buying lists, for publication, of books in 
European languages. Chairman, EMILY FERILLO, 
Queens Borough P.L., Jamaica, N.Y.; JACE FIELD; 
EARLE M. GLADDEN; KATE KOLISH: LUCY SELIG; 
EDWIN W. SUBEROW; CELIA UDELL. r 

Committee on Interlibrary Cooperation— 
Chairman, WILLIAM GELLER, Los Angeles County 
P.L., Los Angeles (1967); MRS. VIRGINIA S. 
COLLIER (1967); JANE 8. MecLURE (1968); 
ROBERT H. ROHLF (1966); ROBERT N. SMITH 
(1968) ; E. LEONORE WHITE (1966). Consultants: 
MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN; MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP; 
MARILYN MILLER. 

Legislation Committee-—See entry under ALA 
Legislation Committee. 

Committee on Metropolitan Area Library 
Service--Chairman, HAROLD L. HAMILL, Los 
Angeles P.L.; JOHN F. ANDERSON; JOHN T. EAST- 
LICK; EMERSON GREENAWAY; KATHARINE M. 
HOLDEN; LOWELL A, MARTIN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ERNEST 1. 
MILLER, Cincinnati P.L.; MRS. HELEN S. GILBERT; 
RANSOM L. RICHARDSON; FRANK B. SESSA; ROBERT 
F. THOMAS; RALPH A. VAN HANDEL: JOSEPHINE E. 
WEAVER. 

Public Library Activities Committee—Chair- 
man, HELEN D. HUTCHINSON, Free L. ef Phila- 
delphia (1967); KEITH poms (1968); mrs. 
RUTH T. KIERSTEAD (1967); GERALDINE LeMAY 
(1966) ; NOLAN LUSHINGTON (1967); MRS. MARY 
K. MCCULLOCH (1968); DAVID MARSHALL STEW- 
ART (1966). 

Committee on Serving the Functionelly Ilit- 
erate—-Chairman, MEREDITH BLOSS, New Haven, 
Conn., Free P.L.; HENRY DRENNAN: FARDY R. 
FRANKLIN; PETER HIATT; SHERWOOD KIRK: MRS. 
JANET R. T. STEVENS. 

Committee on Standards—-Chairman, 4. CHAP- 
MAN PARSONS, Ohio Library Assn, Deshler Cole 
Hotel, Columbus (1966) ; Roper’ s. ake (1967) ; 
R. PAUL BARTOLINI (1968); MRS. CAROL DERNER 
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(1968); ELEANOR PLAIN (1966); DAVID MAR- 
SHALL STEWART (1966); DOROTHY STROUSE 
{1967}. 
Director of Revision of “Publice Library Service”— 
MRS, LOUISE HAZELTON, Box 189, Concord, N.H. 
Structure and Government of Library Service Sub- 
commmittee-—-Chairman, ROSE VAINSTEIN, Bloomfield 
Township P.L., Bloomfield Hills, Mich.; WALTER H. 
KAISER; RANSOM i. RICHARDSON. 
Service Subcommittee—Chairman, HELEN E. FRY, 
Hq. Fourth Army, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; LILLIAN 
BRADSHAW; MRS, ALLIE RETH MARTIN. 
Books and Nenbook Materials Subcommittee— 
Chairman, yunus R. (JACK) carrwoop, Rockford, DIL, 
PiL LEROY FOX; RICHARD B. SEALOCK. 
Personnel Subcemmittee—Chairman, HOWARD M. 
sumt, Richmond, Va, P.L.; DOROTHY L. BENDIX; 
MARY BUBER. 
* Organization and Control of Materials Subcom- 
mittee~Chairman, JUNE E, BAYLESS, San Marino, 
Calif; Pler KATHERINE LAICH; MARY E. PHILLIPS, 
Physical Facilities Subcommittee—Chairman, HOYT 
“ay catvix, Charlotte, N.C, P.L.; JEAN COCHRAN; 
JOHN HALL JACOBS. 


SECTIONS 

Armed Forces Librarians Section 

Officers--President, JOSEPHINE NEIL, Hq. 6th 
Naval District, Charleston, S.C.; vice-president 
and president-elect, B. LOUISE NABORS, Hq. Air 
Training Command, Randolph Air Force Base, 
Tex.; second vice-president, ELIZABETH BITTLE, 
Marine Corps School, Quantico, Va.; secretary, 
ELIZABETH J. CONNOLLY, Fort Totten, Long Is- 
land, N.Y.; past president, JOSEPHINE E. WEAVER, 
Post L., Fort Devens, Mass.; director, ELAINE $. 
oLson, Fort Dix L., N.J. 


Committees 


Achievement Citation Committee—See the 
article in this issue announcing the 1966 ALA 
awards. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ELIZABETH J. 


CONNOLLY, Fort Totten, Long Island, N.Y., 
(1966); GERALD B. ERICKSON (1969); JUNE 
PAULSON (1967); MRS. JEANETTE B. YATES 
(1968). 

Civil Service Committee—Chairman, KATHER- 
INE L. MACGRAW, L.S.B., Dept. of Navy, Wash- 


ington, D.C. (1966); ELIZABETH C. FULLER 
(1967); apa E. SCHWARTZ (1968). 
Membership Committee—See entry under 


ALA Membership Committee. 

Methods and Equipment Index Committees 
Chairman, MARGARET TOWERY, Richards-Gebaur 
U.S. Air Force Base, Mo.; ELAINE OLSON; MRS. 
VERNESE B. THOMPSON, 

Military Library Standards Committee—-Chair- 
man, MRS. MADGE J. BUSEY, Fort Belvoir, Va. 
SYBLE ADAMS; MRS. MARY M. ANDREWS; HELEN 
E. BURGESS; MRS, RUTH BURWASH; NANCY DICKIN- 
SON; MRS. JIMMIE McCWHORTER; MRS. HESTER 
MOUNTS; MRS. CATHERINE ROBINSON; FRANCES 
STORZ; GEORGE YOUNG. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, MRS. BAR- 
BARA COX, Barksdale Air Force Base, La. (1966) ; 
FRANCES MACKEY (1966); EMMA LOU TAGGART 
(1966). 

Orientation Committee—Chairman, MRB. JOYCE 
mayo, APGC, AFL 2823, Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla.; MRS. MARION BERNOT; WENDELL COON; 
MRS. HESTER MOUNTS; MARYLEE NEWMAN. 

Programs and Arrangements Committee—- 
Chairman, ELIZABETH BRITTLE, Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va.; MARJORIE RAMO; MARI: 
BEL SCOLES. 

Section Development Committee-—~Chairman, 
MICHAEL B. PIPKIN, Olmsted Air Force Base, Pa; 
MRS. LOUISE C. BARRY; IONA M. NELSON. 

Status Structure of AFLS Committee---Chair- 
man, MRS. RUTH S$. HOWARD, Second U.S. Army, 
Fort George G. Meade, Md.; LUCILLE E. BEAVER; 
MRS. NANNABELL COOK; ELOISE PICKRELL: MRS. 
CATHERINE ROBINSON; AMRBETA SCOTT; EUNICE 
VON ENDE. 
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ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those Hbrary services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational, and cultural 
development for adults. 

The Adult Services Division was established 
at the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult 
Education Division. 

Officers-~President, MRS. MURIEL ©. JAVELIN, 


Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton Ave., Hemp- 
stead, L.I., N.Y.; first vice-president, KENNETH. 
KING, Detroit P.L., 5201 Woodward Ave.; second 
vice-president (vacancy); secretary, ROBERT RB. 
MCCLARREN, Indiana State L, 140 N. Senate, 
Indianapolis (1966); executive secretary, BLEA- 
NOR PHINNEY, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—-The officers plus: ss. 
ELEANOR T. SMITH (past president); MRS... 
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Aduk Services: Division 


ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR (1967); JULIUS R. 
{sacx) currwoop (1966); MRS. FLORENCE 8. 
craw: (1967); MARGARET C. HANNIGAN (1966); 
DORGTHY KITTEL (1968). 
Prdblicetions—-Newsletter-—Adult Services Di- 
vision (irregular, four issues a year), editor, 
JOHN a. MCCROSSAN, Library Research Center, 
Univ. of Ilinois 428 Library, Urbana; Library 
Service to Labor (two issues a year), editor, 
MRS. TERESA MCKELLEN, New York P.L. Both 
distr:buted free to members of the division. 


COMMITTEES 
alaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. AGATHA 
Le «Lem, St. Paul P.L, 90 W. Fourth St. 
(1967); JAMES A. LEATHERS (1968); MARY A. 
McKzoWMs (1966); MRS. VIRGINIA E. PARKER 
(1967). 

Cenference Program Committee (New York, 
1966)—Chairman, MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, 
Brooklyn. P.L., Grand Army Plaza; MRS. VIR- 
GINIG E. PARKER; R. BRYAN ROBERTS; HAROLD L. 
ROTE; HONNORA SANTORA; SAMUEL L. SIMON; 
DAVIÐ TURIEL; RUTH A. WEBER. 

Coordinating Committee on Materials—To ad- 
vise on the handling of requests from members 
and outside agencies in the field of the selec- 
tion and use of adult materials. Chairman, REID 
A EOEY, Onondaga Library System, 419 W. 
Qnemdaga St., Syracuse (1966) ; MRS, ELIZABETH 
ABOLIN (1967); KENNETH F. DUCHAC (1967); 
CHARLES D. KENT (1966); MRS. MARGIE S. MALM- 
BERG (1968); WILLIAM T. PETERS (1968). 

Electiens Committee—Chairman, MRS. MARIE 
neRsbT, Lincoln Park Branch P.L., 959 W. 
Fuħertor, Chicago (1967); MRS. CHARLOTTE 
KORN (1966). 

Jeint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Growps-——See entry under Division Joint Com- 
mittees. 

Lébrary Service to an Aging Population Com- 
mittee—-Chairman, EMILY W. REED, District of 
Cohembia P.L., Washington, D.C. (1967); mrs. 
KAY BOUTIN (1967) ; MRS. MADALYN M, BRADFORD 
(1968); ROBERT s. BRAY (1966); MARGARET B. 
FREEMAN (ex officio, 1966); PAUL GRATKE 
(1968); JAMES C. HOWE (1966); MARY M. REED 
(1966); others to be appointed. Consultants: 
MRS: HELEN H. LYMAN; MARIE PONZO. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
ROBERTA MCBRIDE, Labor History Archives, 144 
Gereral L., Wayne State Univ., Detroit; MARY 
A. MOORE: LOUISE F. REES; TRAVIS E. TYER; MRS. 
MELL B. WRIGHT. 

Notable Books Council—-To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year. Chair- 
man, MARTHA L. REYNOLDS, Montgomery County 
Dept. of P.Ls., 6400 Democracy Blvd., Bethesda, 
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Md., (1967); poroTHY L. Bevis (1968); RALPH 
E. BLACK (1966); MRS. ELIZABETH S. BRICKER 
(1966); WILLIAM H. cox (1968); EUGENE M. 
JOHNSON (1967); CLAYTON E KILPATRICK 
(1967); ALICE K. MONROE (1967); CLAUDE L. 
SETTLEMIRE (1968); RAY SMITH (1966); EUNICE 
VON ENDE (1966); GEORGE W. WAKEFIELD 
(1968). 

Joint ASD-RSD Committee on Orientation 
Project—-Chairman, RICHARD PARSONS, 412 
Woodbine Ave., Towson, Md.: MARION M. ALLEN; 
MARGARET €. HANNIGAN; DAVID HENINGTON; 
ROBERT J. MORGAN: DONALD A, RIECHMANN; 
DOROTHY SINCLAIR} ELAINE VON OESEN; DONALD 
WRIGHT, 

Program and Budget Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. ELEANOR T. SMITH, Brooklyn P.L.. Grand 
Army Plaza; juus R (JACK) cCHITWOOD; * 
KENNETH KING. 

Program Policy Committee—To delineate the 
outlines of goals and activities for the division. 
Chairman, MRS. PATRICIA B. KNAPP, Wayne Stale” 
Univ., Detroit (1967); MRS. KATHRYN J. GESTER- 
FIELD (1968); EVELYN LEVY (1966); HANNIS S. 
sMITH (1966); MRS. HOWARD STUCKERT, JR. 
(1967). 

Publications Advisory Committee--Chairman, 
MURIEL L. FULLER, Univ. Extension Division, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison (1966) ; LYLE EBER- 
HART (1967); ZELIA FRENCH (1968); BERYL E. 
HOYT (1968); MRS. LEOLA F. MILLAR (1968). 

Publishers Liaison Committee--See entry un- 
der Division Joint Committees. 

Reading Guide Project, Author Selection. and Ad- 
visory Committee—-Bioiogy-—Chairman, MRS. DOROTHY 
MCNUTT, Cincinnati P.L.; MRS. IRENE CAMPBELL; 
HELEN FOCKE; ANN €E, KERKER; MRS. CHARLOTTE 
MITCHELL. Contemporary Drama—Chairman, GEORGE 
FREEDLEY, Theatre Collection, New York P.L., L. and 
Museum of Performing Arts, Vivian Beaumont The- 
atre Bldg., Lincoln Center Plaza; HOBART F. BEROLZ- 
HEIMER; FLORENCE BOOCHEVER; HERBERT CAHOON; 
RICHART HART: MRS, RUTH N. MYERS, Cultural Anthro- 
pology--Chairman, NORMAN FINKLER, Montgomery 
County Ls., 6400 Democracy Blvd., Bethesda, Md.; 
THEODORE M. AVERY; THOMAS E. DUTELLE; LEO E. FICH- 
TELBERG; MRS. MORITIA-LEAH FREDERICK. Philosophy 
Chairman, THEODORE SAMORE, Library Services 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Washingten, D.C.; 
MRS. MARGARET N, BESHORE; EVELYN LEVY; MRS. EMMA 
C. NIH; ROBERT M, PIERSON. Political Science— 
Chairman, KATE KOLISH, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh; 
PAUL BIXLER; MRS, ELIZABETH BRICKER; RUSSELL 
MUNN; ROBERT E. SCUDDER, 

Reading Guide Project, Evaluation Committee— 
Chairman, HAROLD COLDSTEIN, Univ. of Ilinois Li- 
brary School, Urbana; MRS. ORRILLA T. BLACKSHEAR; 
MRS. KATHRYN J, GESTERFIELD; IDA COSHKIN; JEAN- 
NETTE JOHNSON; JAMES C. MARVIN; WILSON THIEDE 
(consultant). 
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Reading Guide Project, Committee on Promotion, 
Series. Two—Chairman, MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW, 
Dallas PL; THOMAS BARENSFIELD; W, J. BRAKE; 
HOYT GALVIN; HAROLD GOLDSTEIN (consultant); 
MRS. PATRICIA B, KNAPP! THOMAS MANN: MRS, ELEA- 
NOR T. SMITH; MILTON STERN; FRANCES A. SULLIVAN; 
CHARLES A, WEDEMEYER, 

“Reading Improvement for Adults Committee 
To ‘survey what the field of reading improve- 
ment holds for library services to adults. in 
college; public, or special libraries. Chairman, 
KATHERINE L. O'BRIEN, Donnell Regional Cen- 
ter, New York P.L. (1968); MRS. EDITH ADAM- 
son (1968); EDWARD W. BRICE (consultant); 
DETON J. BROOKS, JR. (consultant); MRS. AN- 
GELICA W. cass (consultant); MARIE A. DAVIS 

{1968); HARDY R. FRANKLIN (1966); KATHLEEN 
“wecarty (1968); PETER miart (1968); wint- 
FRED LINDERMAN (1966); FERN LoNG (1968); 
MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN (consultant); BERNICE 
MacboNALD (1968); DOUGLAS J. Rem (1967); 
/Syinice worre (1967). 

Relations with State and Local Library Asso- 
ciations Committee—Chairman, MILDRED T. 
streti, Dayton P.L.; SARA E. ASHWELL; FLOR- 
ENCE E. BILLER; LaNELL COMPTON; JEWELL 
DRICKAMER; CHARLESANNA L. FOX; ERNESTINE 
GRAFTON; FLORENCE E. HARSHE; NELL I SCOTT; 
BERTHA INEZ WILSON, 

Special Projects Committee—Responsible for 
initiation, counseling, and policymaking with 
regard to special projects for which grant funds 
are or may become available. Chairman, 
pororHy BENDIX, School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 
(1968)s MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER (1969); 
KENNETH KING (1967); DOROTHY SINCLAIR 
(1970); Jonn straTron (1966). 

Study-Discussion Program Project Advisory 
Committee-—Chairman, RUTH GREGORY, Wauke- 
gan, IL, P.L.: MRS. FLORENCE $. CRAIG} LEONARD 
FREEDMAN; KENNETH KING; MRS. HELEN H. LY- 
MAN; MRS. ELIZABETH D. NORTON; MRS. MARY 
SPRADLING; IDA GOSHKIN, editor (ex officio). 

Standards in Adult Services Committee--To 
study standards of type-of-library divisions and 
make recommendations regarding their appli- 
cation to adult services. Chairman, JULIUS R. 
(yack) cHrrwoop, Rockford, TIL, P.L.; epmonp 
J. DOHERTY; FELIX E. HIRSCH; MRS. RUTH 8. 
HOWARD: MRS. MARY T. HOWE; MARGARET 
OTOOLE; RUTH TUBBY. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY TRUSTEE 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Trustee Association main- 
tains a continuing educational program for all 
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trustees and encourages informed citizen sup- 
port. 

The American Library Trustee Association be 
came an ALA division September 1, 1961. 

Officers—-President, MRS. DOROTHY Ð. CORRE 
GAN, 1931 Old Orchard Ct., Rockford, OL; frst 
vice-president and president-elect, JUDGE STORY 
BIRDSEYE, King County Courthouse, Seattle: 
second vice-president, HELEN M. MILLER, Idaho 
State L., Boise; secretary, MRS. DOROTHY Me 
ALLISTER, 2055 Robinson Rd., SE., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; executive secretary, EDWARD 6. 
sTRABLE, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: RAY- 
MOND HOLDEN (Director, Region I: Conn., Me., 
Mass., N.H., R.L, Vt, 1966); JEAN A. GALLO 
way (Director, Region H: Ala., Fla, Ga, Ky. 
Miss., N.C., S.C., Tenn., Va., 1967) ; MRS, BERTHA 
T. CORNWELL (Director, Region TI: Ariz, Arka 
La., N.Mex., Okla, Tex., 1966); ponxip & 
BONJOUR (Director, Region IV: Colo, Kan, 
Neb., Nev., N.D., S.D., Utah, Wyo, 1967); 
MRS. C'CEAL coomBs (Director, Region Ve 
Alaska, Calif., Hawaii, Idaho, Mont., Ore, Washa 
1966); ROBERT MORGAN (Director, Region VI: 
Il., Ind., Iowa, Mich, Minn., Mo, Ohio, Wis., 
1966); MRS. LETTIE cay carson (Director, 
Region VII: Del, Md., N.J., NY., Pan W.Va. 
1967) ; CHARLES E. REID (past president); MRS 
VIRGINIA YOUNG (1966); MRS. HELEN W. SWEASY 
(1968) ; WILLIAM CHAIT; MRS, ALICE THRIG. 

Publications—The Public Library Trustee, 
edited by MRS. ALICE tric, 4944 Paxton Rda 
Oak Lawn, I., issued four times a year and 
available free to all members. It is not available 
by subscription. 


COUNCILS 


All ALTA committee activities are coordinated 
in four councils as follows: 

Council for Action—Chairman, CHARLES E. 
REID, 620 West Dr., Paramus, N.J. (1966y (in- 
cludes Action Development, Endowment, Inte}- 
lectual Freedom, and Nominating committees) : 
Council fer State Liaison—Chairman, JUDGE 
STORY BIRDSEYE, King County Courthouse, 
Seattle (1966) (includes Assembly, Member- 
ship, Jury on Citation of Trustees, Elections, 
and Governor’s Conference committees); Conn 
cil for Communication—Chairman, ROBERT MOR- 
GAN, 310 First Ave., New Prague, Minn. (1966) 
(includes Publications, National Library Week, 
Legislation, and Information committees) ; 
Council for Conferences--Chairman, JEAN A. 
GALLOWAY, P.O. Box 2048, Greenville, S.C. 
(1966) (includes Exhibits, Local Hospitality, 
and Workshop committees). 

(Continued on page 906) 
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Vital is the word 


The present information “explosion” and the vastly 
iacreased use of libraries by students have placed 
rew, severe pressures on librarians and educators. 
New areas of knowledge open up almost daily. 
Researchers and students crowd to reference desks 
ecross the nation. Demands for accurate, up-to-date 
information become increasingly pressing. Which ref- 
erence works are most vital to the library and school 
is a question that calls for an immediate answer. 
Recently, 1,078 reference librarians were asked 
fo list the sources they considered “most vital”~that 
is, taose “in constant and heavy use.” This survey,* 
conducted by Prof. Wallace J. Bonk, Chairman of 
the Jniversity of Michigan’s Library Science depart- 


Use of Basic Reference Saurces in Libraries.” Conducted 
by Wallace J. Bonk. Ann Arbor Publishers. 1964, 


ment, was supported by the U.S. Department « 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

In every type of library surveyed—in public, scho 
and junior college libraries; in libraries servir 
institutions granting the PhD degree, the Master 
degree and the Bachelor’s degres—AMERICAN 
placed first. It is hard to imagine a clearer, mo: 
objective expression of preference. 

Why is AMERICANA so preferred? It is accurate b 
so are others. It is up-to-date, useful, convenient ar 
set in readable type, but so are others. Perhaps it 
because AMERICANA is more vital in another sense 
that word: more alive, more inviting, more accessib] 

...more alive: It stays alive to what is happenir 
now. There is continuous revision, never routine 1 








Or 


ision. It not only keeps up with new events—auto- 
nation, the anti-poverty program, the revolution in 
ducation—but it also explores in depth new forces 
nd new ideas, 

...more inviting: Ir invites use. The language is 
lear, direct, to-the-point~understandable to upper 
‘ementary and junior high school students. AMER- 
cANa’s illustrations, 19,000 of them, are selected to 
dd te the reader's understanding, not merely io 
lecorate. 

...more accessible: The worlds of information 
ontained in AMERICANA are within easy reach of 
l but the very youngest. AMERICANA finds unique 
vays to meet the needs of today’s readers: it pro- 
ides a comprehensive, easy-to-use index in one 


AMERICANA 


volume; each article has its own heading and there 
is a separate table of contents at the beginning of 
every major article; it featares digests af important 
literary works; stories of the centuries, from the first 
to the twentieth; glossaries of terms in more than 
thirty fields, including nuclear physics, banks and 
finance, and the graphic arts. 

In the classroom... in the reference library... in 
the quiet intensity of a study corner... vital is the 
word for AMERICANA. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA 


Educational Division e 575 Lexington Ave., Naw York, N. Y. 1008 


A Publication of az Crolier 


FORE ATED 
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(Continued from page 903) 
COMMITTEES 

Actien Mevelopment Committee—To recom- 
mend long-erm programs to the division, Chair- 
man, ER. JOHN E. CLOUSE, JR. 682 S. 8th St., 
Griffin, Ga (1966); MRS. RUTH BERG (1967) ; 
MRS. RUTH BOWER (1966); MRS. REGINA DUNN 
(2966); HOYT R. GALVIN (1967); HAROLD GOLD- 
STEIN (1967); E. J. Josey (1967); MRS. EILEEN 
M. KENYON (1967); MRS. VICTOR REINSTEIN 
(19677; caaic T, SENET (1967); RAYMOND E. 
waLLIaMms °1967); others to be appointed. 

ALTA Assembly of State Associations—To 
prepare the agenda for the Assembly. Chair- 
man, JUDGE STORY BIRDSEYE, King County Court- 
house. Sesttle (1966); MRS. BERTHA T. CORN- 
WELL (1966); JOHN ANDREW FISHER (1966) ; 
RAYMEND HOLDEN (1966); HELEN M. MILLER 
(1967); KOUISE A. NIXON (1966); MRS. ROY 
ROSEN: (1956); others to be appointed. 

Elections Committee—To be appointed. 

ALTA Endowment Fund Committee—To pro- 
mote the fund and to recommend projects for 
tae fend to support. Chairman, DONALD E. BON- 
your, 13416 W. 91st Terr, Lenexa, Kan. 
(1966); JOHN BENNETT SHAW (1967); MRS. 
EOWARD T, SWAIN (1966); NETTIE B. TAYLOR 
11966) ; CYRIL N. WILLIAMSON (1967) ; MRS. VIR- 
cINtA. YouNG (1966); others to be appointed. 

Exhibits Committee—-To provide exhibits for 
the annuel and Midwinter conferences. Chair- 
man, MRS NORMA JoHNSON, 507 Central Ave., 
Mayfield, Ky. (1966); MRS. MARCIE BANKS 

1966); MIRS. LEOLA F. MILLER (1966); ARTHUR 
n. POSNER (1967); others to be appointed. 

Gaverner’s Conference Committee—To pro- 
vide advisory and consultant service to states 
planning for conferences. Chairman, MRS. 
DOROTHY MCALLISTER, 2055 Robinson Rd., S.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (1966); MRS. REBA EN- 
SLER DANIR (1967); IRVING LIEBERMAN (1967); 
MRS. LENDRE MARCINIAK (1967); others to be 
appointed. 

Inéormation Committee—Chairman, MRS. LET- 
TIE GAY carson, Carson Rd., Millerton, N.Y. 
(1965); rs. LEE Hayes (1966); others to ap- 
pointed. 

ALTA Intellectual Freedom Subcommittee— 
See entry under Intellectual Freedom Commit- 
tee. 

Jury o2 Citation of Trustees—-See the article 
in this issue announcing the 1966 ALA awards. 

ALTA Legislation Subcommittee—See entry 
under Legislation Committee. 

Lecal Hospitality Committee for Annual Con- 
fererce—To be appointed. 

ALTA Membership Subcommittee—See entry 
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under Membership Committee. 

ALTA National Library Week Committee 
See entry under National Library Week ‘Com- 
mittee. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, GEORGE 
w. coen, Equitable Building, Lancaster, Ohio 
(1966); MRS. LUCY ERRETT (1966); CHARLES 
E. REID (1966). 

Preconference Institute Committee-—To plan, 
prepare, and execute the trustee institute prior 
to the annual conference. Chairman, JOSEPH W. 
LIPPINCOTT, JRẹ, 306 Laurel Lane, Haverford, 
Pa. (1966) ; cochairman, MRS. IRENE M. WALLER, 
Americana Corp., 575 Lexington Ave, New 
York (1966); €. K. BATSCHELET (1966) ; JULIUS 
R (JACK) cHITwoop (1966); KEITH DOMS 
(1966); MRS. BARBARA HOLDEN (1966); PETER 
S. JENNISON (1966); CARLETON ROGERS, JR. 
(1966); DONALD E. WRIGHT (1966); others to 
be appointed. 

Publications Committee—To coordinate exist- 
ing ALTA publications, and to recommend, eae as 
duce and distribute new ones. Chairman, DONALD 
C. EARNSHAW, 226 S. Douglas St, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. (1966); MRS. SUSANNA ALEXANDER (1966); 
THOMAS DRIER (1966); MRS. IRENE GITOMER 
(1966); MRS. LYMAN HALL (1966); MRS. ALICE 
THRIG; WILLIAM R. OLIVER (1966); ROBY L. WHIT- 
FIELD (1967); others to be appointed. 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division works to achieve 
improved library services and book collections 
for children of preschool through junior high 
school age. 

The Children’s Services Division became a 
division January 1, 1957. 

Officers--President, MRS. SARA H. WHEELER, 
Ventura County and City L., Ventura, Calif. 
93002; vice-president and president-elect, MRS. 
WINNIFRED M. cRossLEY, Michigan State L. 
Lansing; treasurer, ANNE R. IZARD, Westchester 
Library System, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550; 
executive secretary, MILDRED L. BATCUELDER, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: DORO- 
THY M. BRODERICK; RUTH M. HADLOWS. JEAN E. 
LOWRIE; EFFIE LEE MORRIS; DORIS H. MOULTON; 
MRS. PRISCILLA M. MOULTON; MARY PETERS; HAR- 
RIET B. QUIMBY; MRS. MARY ROGERS SMITH; 
FRANCES A. SULLIVAN; M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited by mrs. 
PAULINE WILSON, Lakewood, Ohio, P.L., Top of 
the News is published four times a year and is 
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_ sent. free to all members. It is not available by 
‘subseription. 


COMMITTEES 

Aurianne Award Committee—See the article 
in this issue announcing the 1966 ALA awards. 

Advisory Committee on Books on Asia for Chil- 
dren—To work with the Asia Society on revision 
of its publication Books on Asia for Children. 
Chairman M. BERNICE WIESE, Baltimore Public 
Schools, 3 E. 25th St, 21218; others to be ap- 
pointed. 

Rook Evaluation Committee--To select, an- 
notate, and present for publication annually the 
list of notable children’s books of the preceding 
year and to carry on other book evaluation proj- 
ects as assigned. Chairman, MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, 
New York P.L., 20 W. 53d St, New York 10019 
(1966); MRS. RUTH G. GAGLIARDO (1968) ; ELIZA- 
BETH D. HODGES (1967) ; HELEN KINSEY; SPENCER 
Gc. sHaw (1967). 

“y Advisory Committee to the Boy Scouts of 
America~-To advise the Boy Scouts of America 
in its publications revisions and program (ex- 
cluding Boys Life). Chairman, HARRIET A. 
prouproot, Linden, N.J., P.L., 07036 (1966) ; 
HARRIET B, QUIMBY (1966): MRS. BEATRICE W. 
scubin (1968); anne voss (1967). 

Bylaws Committee--Chairman, MAXINE La- 
nounty, P.L. of the District of Columbia, 499 
Pennsylvania Ave, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20001 (1966); MARGUERITE scHMiTT (1966); 
MARY ANN WENTROTH (1968). 

Children’s Books in Relation to Radio and 
Television—-To consult with representatives of 
television and radio productions on selection and 
use of children’s books to be featured or in- 
troduced and on promotion of programs through 
libraries serving children. Chairman, mrs. AU- 
GUSTA BAKER, New York P.L., 20 W. 53d St., 
New York 10019 (1968); MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE 
(1968) ; MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD (1968); LAURA 
F. seEAcORD (1968). 

Bibliography Subcommittee-—To prepare lists of 
materials for television and radio on the request 
of the committee. Chairman, MRS. ATLEEN 0. MURPHY, 
New York P.L, 20 W. 53d St, New York 10019 
(1966); ANN sTeLL (1966); mary sTRANG (1966). 

Committee on Library Service to the Cul- 
turally Disadvantaged--To serve as a point of 
contact with various national government agen- 
cies and officers, administering programs for the 
culturally disadvantaged and with other ALA 
committees functioning in the same area, and 
to provide librarians in the field with a unit 
within CSD which would be informed and able 
to take leadership. Chairman, JEAN E. LOWRIE, 
Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo 49001 


(1968); MARTHA €. BENTLEY (1968); MRS 
MILDRED P. FRARY; RUTH M. HAYES (1968); MES, 
FAITH T. MURDOCH (1968); LILLIE PATTERSON 
(1968) ; MIRIAM E. PETERSON (1968); HELEN OR. 
SATTLEY (1968); BARBARA SIMON, 

Development Committee--To consider trends 
in service to children in relation to the responsi- 
bilities of the division and its current activities: 
to evaluate ideas for improved service to ehil- 
dren on request of the CSD Board of Directors: 
and to recommend to the board areas for ex 
ploration and/or action by the Children’s Ser 
vices Division. Chairman, LAURA E. CATON, 
Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh (1966); mrs. wan 
RIET BROWN (1966); ELIZABETH BURR (1966) 
ROSEMARY E. LIVSEY (1966); ELIZABETH NES 
BITT (consultant); MRS. WINNIFRED 5. RASPARE 
(1966). 

Committee on Evaluation of Library Tools— 
To study and evaluate the present materials 
used in selection of children’s books and to. dë 
velop suggestions for improvement of these 
materials and the creation of other tools, Uf 
such tools seem necessary. Chairman, CAROLINE 
G. HOLMES, Columbus Board of Education, Co- 
lumbus 43211 (1966); MARGARET M. CLARK 
(1967) ; MRS. MILDRED P. FRARY (1967) ; FAITH ©. 
HEKTOEN (1966); ROSEMARY E. Livsey (P67); 
MATTIE RUTH MOORE (1967); MIRIAM PETERSEN 
(1967); MRS. HELEN RENTHAL (1967); Man 
GARET SKIFF (1968); MRS, DELLA THOMAS. 

Committee on Library Service to Exceptional 
Children--To explore the areas which need to 
be developed by libraries to meet the needs for 
materials and library programs of exceptional 
children exclusive of the gifted; and to explore 
the ways in which library training programs can 
prepare librarians in these areas, Chairman, 
HARRIS C. MCCLASKEY, Washington State ba, 
Olympia 98502 (1967); MRS. PATRICIA cory 
(1967) ; JOSEPHINE K. FALLON (1966) > VIRGINIA 
HEFFERNAN (1966); JANE McGREGOR (1967); 
EFFIE LEE MORRIS (1967); DALLAS SHAFTER 
(1968); spencer suaw (1967). 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books-—-To 
prepare periodic lists of foreign children’s books; 
to select books to be included in the annual 
Package Library of Foreign Children’s Pooks. 
Chairman, MARIA L. CIMINO, New York PLL. 
5th Ave. & 42d St, New York 10018 (1966); 
FABIO COEN (consultant): ANNE PELLOWSEI 
(1966); ANN sTELL (1956); MRS, JAPWIGA 
JRBANOWICZ (1968). 

Jaycees “Good Reading” Advisory Cammittee 
-—To advise with the U.S. Jaycees in ite pro- 
gram on good reading for children. Chairman, 
MRS. MAY H. EDMONDS, Miami P.L., Miami 33132 
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(1967; VIRGINIA GODDARD (1967); MRS. ELVA 
HARMON (1968); HARRIET HELMS (1968); MRS. 
KATHRYN HOWIE (1968); JOAN M. OSOWSKI 
(19688 . 

jayczes “Good Reading” Book List Subcommittee 
—To revise the list of books included in the “Good 
Reading” collection. Chairman, JOAN M. OSOWSKI, 
Ea.timore County P.L., Towson, Md. 21204 (1968); 
BEYERRY WALL (1967); DONNA MAE MATTHEWS 
(1968) ; ISABEL WILNER (1967). 

Lieson Committee to Bookstores and Book 
Bistributors—To study the causes of inadequate 
distribution and the ways in which the Chil- 
éren’« Services Division and/or ALA can help 
to alleviate these causes, and to develop ways 
that libraries and bookstores can work to- 
gether to promote the distribution of books. 
Ckairman, HELEN R. SATTLEY, New York Board 
ef Education, 110 Livingston St, Brooklyn 
“9201 (1968); FLORENCE W. BUTLER (1968); 
aNE R, IZARD (1966) ; EFFIE LEE MORRIS; LAURA 
r. SECORD (1967). 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman 
EMIZABETH JOHNSON, Lynn, Mass., P.L. 01902 
(196); MERIBAH HAZEN (consultant); ZOLA B. 
aewres (1968); MARY B. MASON (1968); MIL- 
BED R. FHIPPS (1968); MRS. HELEN RENTHAL 
11967); MARIAN SCHROETHER (1968); Mrs. 
ELOISE RUE TREVOR (1967). 

Melcher Scholarship Committee-—See the arti- 
che m this issue announcing the 1966 ALA 
awards, 

Conmiitee on National Planning of Special 
Collwctiors--To develop a national plan for the 
building and sustaining of special collections 
(regional, special subject, etc.) throughout the 
ecouncry; to develop a list of appropriate areas 
o? specialization; and to survey possible loca- 
toons for these collections. Chairman, mrs. 
CAROLYN W. FIELD, Free L. of Philadelphia 
13103 (1966) ; ADELINE CORRIGAN (1967); MRS. 
MAE J. DURHAM (1966); VIRGINIA HAVILAND 
(1987); sus HeFLEY (1966); M. VIRGINIA 
EUCHES (1968); ELIZABETH NESBITT (1967); 
FRANCES REES (1967); JEAN THOMSON (1968); 
MARCAN €. YOUNG (1967). 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee—-See 
Calwecot: Medal and Newbery Medal in the arti- 
cle in this issue announcing the 1966 ALA 
ewards, 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards Study Committee 
—Tə study the announcement and publicity rou- 
tine of the awards and reevaluate the point sys- 
tem: of committee balloting. Chairman, MRS. 
CAROLYN W. FIELD, Free L. of Philadelphia; mrs. 
aUGJSTA BAKER; MILDRED L, BATCHELDER; ELIZA- 
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BETH BURR; CHARLES R. CARNER; HELEN E. KIN- 
SEY; BARBARA MOODY. 

New York Conference Local Arrangements 
Committee—Chairman, MRS. AUGUSTA SAKER, 
New York P.L., 20 W. 53d St, 10019; ser 
AGNEW; MRS. LUCIA S. ENGLE; VIRGINIE FOWLER; 
VIRGINIA HEFFERNAN; ANNE R. IZARD; HABRIET B. 
QUIMBY; SPENCER SHAW; KATHLEEN SHEEHAN, 

JMRT Liaison Subcornmittee—Chairman, ANNE R. 
ward, Westchester Library System, 28 S. ist St, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y.; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE; JOAN 
M. OSOWSKI. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, SARA 1. 
FENWICK, Graduate Library School, Univ. of 
Chicago 60637 (1966); HELEN S. CANFIELD 
(1966); ROSEMARY E. LivsEY (1966). 

Committee on Organization—Chairmam ELIZA- 
BETH BURR, Division for Library Services, Wis- 
consin State Department of Public Instruction, 
Box 1437, Madison 53701 (1966); ISABELLA 
JINNETTE (1967); JEAN A. MERRILL ¢1966); 
MARY PETERS (1967); HARRIET B. QUIMBY 
(1968). 

Professional Literature Guides Committee— 
To arrange for preparation of selected lists of 
professional literature on subjects of major con- 
cern to CSD. Chairman, FAITH H. HEKTOEN, Cen- 
tral Massachusetts Regional Library System, 
Worcester Free P.L. (1966); MRS. MAE J. 
DURHAM (1966); MRS. MILDRED FRARY 11966); 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER (1968). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, HELEN R. sATTLEY, New York City 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., Brooklyn 
11201; MILDRED L. BATCHELDER; MRS. WEY NIFRED 
M. CROSSLEY; ANNE R. IZARD; MRS. SARA H. 
WHEELER. 

Publications Planning Committee—To sug- 
gest, study, and evaluate publications in the 
field of CSD for recommendation for publica- 
tion. Chairman, MRS. MAE J. DURHAM, School of 
Librarianship, Univ. of California, Berkeley 
(1966); JANE A. DARRAH (1968); ELIZ4BETH H. 
cross (1968); MRS. WINNIFRED $. RAGSDALE 
(1968) ; MRS. LOIS B. WATT. 

Storytelling Materials Survey Commiitee—To 
survey the need and availability of storytelling 
materials, ie, lists, instructional materials, 
tapes, recordings, etc. Chairman, to be appointed; 
RUTH PEASLEE; BERNARD POLL; MRS. FWLALIE S$. 
ross (consultant); MARK TAYLOR; ELV YOUNG 
VAN WINKLE. 

Subjects Lists of Children’s Books-~~Chairman, 
MRS. ELIZABETH LOCKHART, Contra Costs County 
L., 1750 Oak Park, Pleasant Hill, Calif. (1966) ; 
MARTHA C. BENTLEY (1968); LOIS FANNIN 
(1967); MARGARET poaRcH (1967). 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division researches 
and makes recommendations for every aspect 
of library, personnel, and financial administra- 
tion, in-service training, recruiting, buildings 
and equipment, public relations, and library 
organization and management. 

The Library Administration Division became 
a division of ALA in 1957. 

Officers—President, HOYT R. GALVIN, Char- 
lotte P.L. (1966); vice-president and president- 
elect, CHARLES F. GOSNELL, New York Univ. Ls. 
(1966) ; executive secretary, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ner- 
BERT. coLpHOR (past president, 1966); ROGER 

* p. FRANCIS (1966); ALBERT C. GEROULD (1966) ; 
GALVY E. GORDON (1966); KATHERINE LAICH 
(1966); JOHN P. MCDONALD (1966); HOWARD 
M. ROWE (1967); RUSSELL SHANK (1966); KEN- 

“aern vance (1966). 


COMMITTEES 


Conference Program Committee—Division 
officers arid section chairmen, all ex officio. 

Election Committee-——Chairman, FREDERIC D. 
DONNELLY, JR, Loyola Univ, Law L., 820 N. 
Michigan, Chicago; MRS. META HOWELL; MARY 
RADMACHERS RUTH E. SCHONEMAN; HARDIN E. 
SMITH. (All terms expire 1966.) 

Nominating Committee--Chairman, BERNARD 
scupin, Newark P.L. (1966); MRS. RHETA A. 
CLARK (1966); CHARLES F. GOSNELL (1966). 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, JOHN 
F. ANDERSON, Tucson P.L. (1967); MAE GRAHAM 
(1966); JAYNE L. HESS (1966); KATHARINE 
M. STOKES (1967); ARTHUR YABROFF (1967). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
-Division officers and past president, all ex 
officio. 

Advisory Committee to the Office for Re- 
cruitment—Chairman, HAROLD S. HACKER, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., P.L. (1966); ELEANOR E. AHLERS 
(1966); JEAN CALLOWAY (1966); ROBERT L. 
GITLER (1967); MRS. MILDRED Y. JOHNSON 
(1967) ; ROBERT R. MCCLARREN (1967); EILEEN 
THORNTON (1966); MARGARET warp (1967). 
ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKING. 

Regional Representatives-—-Chairman, ANDREW CED- 
pes, Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton St, Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. (1966); Region I, New England, Lee 
asm (1966); Region II, New York and New Jersey, 
ANDREW GEDDES; Region HI, Middle Atlantic, pon- 
ALD m, HUNT (1966); Region IV, Southeast, HOWARD 
m. smira (1967); Region V, Middle West, MURIEL 
L. FULLER (1967); Region VI, Mountain Plains, 
DANIEL A. SEAcER (1967): Region VII, Southwest, 
James s. cooxston (1966); Region VIII, Pacific 


Northwest, HARRIS C, MccLasKEY (1967); Region IX, 
California and Hawaii, Miss pace ACKERMAN [1067). 
ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKING, 

Materials Committee-—Chairman, MRS. DELLA 
THOMAS, Oklahoma State Univ. L., Stillwater (1967); 
MRS, ELIZABETH BUDELL (1967); MRS. GRETCHEN ©. 
CONDUITTE (1966); MISS JOHNNIE E. crvens (1967); 
MRS, LEONELLA JAMESON (1967); MRS, BRIGITTE 1a 
KENNEY (1966); MARION L. sIMMOoNS (1966); CAROL 
A. VOGEL (1966). ALA staff liaison, MYRL RICKING. 

Publications—The Office for Recruitment issues a 
quarterly Recruitment Newsletter, which is sent free 
to all members of the recruiting network. It is not 
available by subscription. 

Small Libraries Publications Committee 
Chairman, DONALD E. WRIGHT, Tilinois State L. 
Springfield (1966); EVELYN DAY MULLEN 
(1966); RODERICK G. SWARTZ (1966); ELAINE 
VON OESEN (1966); one more to be appointed; 

Advisory Committee for Statistics Coordinat 
ing Preject—Chairman, ©. FLINT pURDY, Wayne 
State Univ. L., Detroit (ALA); HENRY J. Bt 
BESTER (ALA); ELOISE Q. EBERT (ASL); RUTH 
FINE (Special Libraries Assn.) ; HAROLD HACKER 
(ALA); ROBERT KINGERY (Council of National 
Library Assns.); MELVILLE RUGGLES (Council on 
Library Resources) FRANK L. scuicx (U.S, Office 
of Education); JAMES SKIPPER (Assn. of Re 
search Ls.). ALA staff liaison, ALPHONSE P, 
TREZZA. 

SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings and Equipment 

Officers-~Chairman, ROGER B. FRANCIS, South 
Bend, Ind., P.L. (1966); vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, DONALD œ pavipson, Univ. of 
California L., Santa Barbara (1966); secretary, 
HELEN A. YOUNG, Hennepin County L., Mim 
neapolis (1967). 

Executive Committee-~-The officers plas: m. 
BERNICE WIESE (1966) ; HAROLD D, GORDON (1967). 


Committees 


Architecture Committee for Public Libraries—~ 
Chairman, Jasper wricHt, South Bend, Ind., 
P.L. (1967); EUGENE WELDON rickes (1967); 
ANTHONY A. MARTIN (1967); A. CHAPMAN PAR- 
SONS (1966) ; JOHN A. REBENACK (1966); Fern A 
ROCKWELL (1966). 

Buildings Committee for College and Univer 
sity Libraries—Chairman, CLYDE L. HASELDEN, 
Lafayette College L., Easton, Pa. (1967): WAYNE 
R. COLLINGS (1966); RICHARD A. FARLEY (1866); 
MORRISON C. HAVILAND (1966); BERNARD KRESS 
MAN (1966); RICHARD H. PERRINE (1966); DON- 
ALD E. THOMPSON (1967). 

Buildings Committee for Hospital, Institution, 
and Special Libraries—Chairman, RODERICK © 
swartz, Missouri State L., Jefferson City 
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(1967); WILLIAM BEATTY (1966); ELSA FREE- 
man (1986); HARRIS €. MCCLASKEY (1966); 
STELEA P. MUSTAIN (1966). 

Eqeipment Committee—Chairman, FRAZER C. 
rcoLn, University of Ilinois L., Chicago (1966) ; 
CHARLES E. DALRYMPLE (1966); EVAN IRA FAR- 
REN (1967); WILLIAM S. GELLER (1966); GEORGE 
N. HARTJE (1966) ; DONALD O, ROD (1967); WEN- 
BELL W. SIMONS (1967); BERNARD WYSOCKI 
1967). 

Library Buildings Award Program—See the 
article in this issue announcing the 1966 ALA 
awards, 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 
S. GELLER. Los Angeles County L., Los Angeles 
11966); WILLIAM W. BRYAN (1966); W. R. HEN- 
BERS@N (1966). 

Planning School Library Quarters Committee 
~-Chairman, B. K. pats, Bentley Senior High 
Schoel, Livonia, Mich. (1967): JAMES A. BOULA 
(1960); MRS. LILLIAN L. BATCHELOR (1967); 
RICHARD ©. DARLING (1966); RUBY V. MARTZ 
(1966); MIRIAM E. PETERSON (1966); KENNETH 
TaYLƏR (1966); two members to be appointed. 


Section om Library Organization and Manage- 
ment 

Oficers—Chairman, ALBERT €. GEROULD, Free 
L. of Philadelphia (1966); vice-chairman and 
chaimman-elect, RALPH H. norr, Univ. of Min- 
assota L. Minneapolis (1966); secretary, MRS. 
CELIANNA WILSON, Ohio State Univ. Ls., Colum- 
bus 71968). 

Executve Committee—The officers plus: roB- 
ERT H. MULLER (1966); JANE youNGER (1967). 


Comm ttees 


Bul geting, Accounting, and Costs Committee— 
(Chairmar, CLARENCE corcHELs, California State 
College, Palos Verdes Peninsula (1967); Nor- 
MAND E. DUMONT (1967); M. a. rox (1966); 
KENNETH F. MCPHERSON (1966); CARL SACHTLE- 
BEN (19€7); HELEN a. YOUNG (1967). 

Circulction Control Committee—-Chairman. 
VIOLA B. METTERNICH, Cincinnati P.L. (1967); 
LUCILLE ARCENEAUX (1966); EDWIN 6. JACKSON 
(1966); ROBERT R. McCLARREN (1966); LEO R. 
RIFT (1956); MATT T. ROBERTS (1967). 

Committee on Comparative Library Organiza- 
Kon--Chairman, ROBERT K. JonnNson, Univ. of 
Arizna L., Tucson (1966); WALTER BRAHM 
(196) ; MARJORIE DONALDSON (1967); JOHN F. 
HARVEY (1967); EDWIN S. HOLMGREN (1966); 
ROS@OE FOUSE (1967). 

Irsuraace for Libraries Committee-—Chair- 
man, JAMES M. O'BRIEN, Half Hollow Hills Com- 
munity L., Melville, L.I., N.Y. (1967); WALTER 
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W. CURLEY (1966); GUENTER A. JANSEN (1967); 
NEWMAN F. MALLON (1966); CHARLES W. ROB- 
INSON (1966); CHARLES F, TAYLOR (1967). 

Committee on Library Administration Develop- 
ment—Chairman, REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK, 
3.8, Catholic Univ., Washington, D.C. (1966); 
MARTHA T. BOAZ (1967); MARK cruM (1966); 
ARTHUR M. MCANALLY (1966); A. CHAPMAN 
PARSONS (1965); PAUL WASSERMAN (1966). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HERBERT 
GOLDHOR, Univ. of Ilinois, Graduate School of 
Library Science, Urbana (1966); SARAH L. 
WALLACE (1966). 

Statistics Committee for College and niver- 
sity Libraries—Chairman, ROBERT L. TALMADGE, 
Tulane Univ. L., New Orleans (1967); Mrs. 
EDITH ADAMSON (ex officio); REXFORD $. BECK- , 
HAM (1967); MRS. MARIETTA CHICOREL (1966); 
GUSTAVE A. HARRER (1967); CARL W. HINTZ 
(1966); THEODORE SAMORE (ex officio) ¥ JAMES 
0. WALLACE (1966). r 

Statistics Committee for Hospital and Institu- 
tion Libraries—Chairman, MRS. SELMA B, GALE, 
U.S. Hospital Fund, New York (1967); mrs. 
JEANNE L. HARTENSTEIN (1967); PATRICIA J. 
HOMER (1967); BARBARA A. MARTIN (1967): 
MRS. GERALDINE MINK (1967) ; MARION H. VEDDER 
(ex officio). 

Statistics Committee for Library Edueation-— 
Chairman, STUART BAILLIE, San Jose, Calif., State 
College (1967); SARAH REBECCA REED (ex of- 
ficio); additional members to be appointed. 

Statistics Committee for Publie Libraries-— 
Chairman, Grratp GOLD, New York P.L. Bronx 
(1966) ; MRS. RUTH ADAMSON (ex officio) : HENRY 
T. DRENNAN (ex officio); MARCELLE K. FOOTE 
(1967) ; ANDREW GEDDES (1967); HERBERT GOLD- 
HOR (1966); MRS. MARY T. HOWE (1966). 

Statistics Committee for Reference Services— 
To be appointed. 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries— 
Chairman, ELENORA €. ALEXANDER, Houston In- 
dependent School Dist, 1300 Capitel Ave. 
(1966); MRS. EDITH ADAMSON (ex officio); 
RICHARD L. DARLING (1966); HENRY T. BRENNAN 
(ex officio); LOUISE MEREDITH (1966); MIRIAM 
E. PETERSON (1966) ; KENNETH E. VANCE (1967) ; 
ELINOR YUNGMEYER (1966). 

Statistics Committee fer State Lilraries— 
Chairman, DAVID €. PALMER, Pennsylvania State 
L., Box 1601, Harrisburg (1966); JEAN L. CON- 
Nor (1966); MRS. PHYLLIS I. DALTON (ex of- 
ficio) ; ELOISE Q. EBERT (1967); ROBERT HAVLIK 
(ex officio); MRS. FANNIE S. NOONAN (1966); 
THOMAS H. WALKER (1967), 

Statistics Committee for Technical Services-— 
Chairman, RICHARD ©. pautzscH, Brooklyn P.L. 
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(1966); MRS. ELIZABETH H. HUGHEY (1966); 
GERHARD B. NAESETH (1966); MRS. KATHERINE 
PACKER (1967); STEPHEN R. SALMON (1967); 
FRANK L. SCHICK (ex officio). 

Statistics Coordinating Committee—Chairman, 
DAVID Cc. PALMER, Pennsylvania State L., Box 
1601, Harrisburg (1966); MRS. EDITH ADAMSON 
(ex officio); ELENORA €. ALEXANDER (1967); 
D TO BEDSOLE (ex officio); MRS. SELMA R. GALE 
(1967); GERALD corp (1966); RICHARD 0. 
pavrzscn (1966); JAMES skipper (ex officio); 
FRANK I. SCHICK (ex officio); ROBERT L. TAL- 
MaDGE (1967). 


Section on Personnel Administration 


Officers—Chairman, RUSSELL SHANK, School 
of Library Service, Columbia Univ., New York 
(1966); vice-chairman and chairman-elect, JOHN 
H: REBeNACK, Akron P.L. (1966); secretary, 
CAROL A. VOGEL, Univ. of Pittsburgh, Graduate 

“Library School (1967). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: GRACE 

P, SLOCUM (1966); Joyce pavipson (1967). 


Committees 

Certification Committee-—Chairman, ANDREW 
ceppes, Nassau Library System, Hempstead, N.Y. 
(1966); ROBERT FLORES (1967) ; IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN (1967); pavio saBsAy (1967); BERNARD 
SCHEIN (1967). i 

In-Service Training Committee—Chairman, 
Jows R. (sack) cHitwoop, Rockford, I., 
PLL. (1967); MRS. HELEN H. BENNETT (1967); 
Le GRIFFIN COPELAND (1967); CHARLES DIETZ 
(1966); EDWARD H. FENNER (1967); IRENE 
GITOMER (1967); WILLIAM E HINCHCLIFF 
{1967}; LEON IVES Jones (1966); MRS. DORIS 
PHELPS (1967); JOHN HENRY REBENACK (1966); 
MARTHA L. REYNOLDS (1966); JOHN E. SMITH 
(1967); SARA srycLey (1967); WARREN TRACY 
(1967). 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, EDITH 
case, Cleveland P.L. (1966); mrs. MARY 
MITCHELL (1966); MRS. CELIANNA WILSON 
(1966). 


Personnel Publications Committee-—Chairman, 
ROBERT N. SHERIDAN, Levittown, N.Y., P.L.; miss 
PAGE ACKERMAN; IRIS BYLER}; ALAN L. HEYNE- 
MAN; MARY L. HUBER; THOMPSON M. LITTLE; 
HELEN T. MCGIRR; HELEN L. NORRIS; NEIL R. 
RIGGS} HOWARD M. SMITH; MRS. ELIZABETH W. 
STONE; MARGARET WARD. (To serve until project 
completed. } 

Research and Development Committee—Chair- 
man and additional members to be appointed; 
VIOLA B. METTERNICH (1966). 


Committee on Retirement Homes--Chairmaa, 
PETER SPYERS-DURAN, Univ. of Wisconsin L. 
waukee (1967); mrs. poris carson (1966 
JANE JOHNS (1967); HELEN M. MILLER (1967 
R. KATHLEEN MOLZ (1966); RALPH ESTERQUEST 
(1966); ARTHUR YABROFF (1967). 






Section on Public Relations 


Officers-——-Chairman, Catvy E. GORDON, Colui 
bus P.L. (1966); vice-chairman and charme: 
elect, MRS. FRANCES HENSELMAN, Long Bes 
Calif., P.L. (1966); secretary, JACK W, BRYAN”, 
Greenwich, Conn., P.L. (1966). 

Executive Committee——The officers plus: MRH 
LILLIAM M. BRADSHAW (1966); HELEN H. SEV- 
GIAN (1967). 










Committees 

Friends of Libraries Committee~-Chairman, 
ROBERT M. ORR, Grosse Pointe, Mich. P 
(1967) ; JUNE E. BAYLESS (1966) ; MRS. MARIO 
G. BITKER (1967); MRS. LILLIAN M. BRADSHAW 
(1966); MABEL L. CONAT (1966): MRS: i 
CAY CARSON (1966); THOMAS DRIER (1966) 
RUTH M. HENDRICKSON (1067); JAMES F. SOLE 
(1966); EDwaRD A, HOWARD (1967); SERS 
THELMA R. KING (1966); ALAN KUSLER {T066}: 
MISS ROY LAND (1966); MRS. EDITH McNABS 
(1966); CHARLES W. MIXER (1967); Lawrence 
V, MOTT (1966); JANE L. rope (1967); MiLpRED 
K. sMOCK (1966); MRS. IRENE W. SWANTON 
(1967); MRS. CLAIRE WARREN (1967). 

Committee on Goals and Policies-—Chairman, 
JACK W. BRYANT, Greenwich, Conn., P.L. (1067): 
GALVY E. GORDON (ex officio); MRS. FRANCES Wi 
HENSELMAN (ex officio); MARION L. SIMMONS 
(1967) ; MILDRED T, sTIBITZ (1967); SARAE WAL 
LACE, 

John Cotton Dana Awards Committee---See thi 
article in this issue announcing the 1966 ALA 
awards, 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, NANCY 
poccess, Library of Congress (1966); srace 
HIGHTOWER (1966); GUENTER A. JANSEN (1966Y. 

Publications  Committee—Chairman, MRS 
HELEN E. WESSELLS, 433 W. 21st St, New Yor! 
(1966); WILLIAM H. BRAAM (1966); JAMES € 
cox (1966); DAVID M. HENINGTON (1966): wre 
LIAM R. HOLMAN (1966); MRS, MARY A. MERKEN: 
zie (1967); R. KATHLEEN morz (ex cliches 
1966); ERIC MOON (ex officio, 1966); SAMRAY 
smiTH (ex officio, 1966). 

Leaflets Subcommittee—Chairman, MRS, MADCE W 
poty, Lansing, Mich, P.L. (1966); m. c, Jonsston 
(1966); JEAN BARRY morg (1967); HERBERT $ 
MUTSCHLER (1967); poucLas E. weer (1967). 

Committee on Public Relations Services to La 
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Library Administration Division 


hraries-~Thairman, NEAL austin, High Point, 
N.C.. P.L. (1966); LEONARD arcHer (1967); 
MRS. DOROTHY CORRIGAN (1967); MRS. MADGE R. 
ooTy (1667); THOMAS DREIER (1967); LUCILE 
DUIDGEON (1966): MRS. HELGA H. EASON (1967) ; 
SE ™. FAGAN (1966); CATHARINE HEINZ 
SUENTER A. JANSEN (1966); MRS. MIN- 
U EYNCH (1966); ALICE NoRTON (1966); 
“LEN H. SEVAGIAN (1966); MARION L. SIMMONS 
(1967) ; SISTER MARY PETER CLAVER, O.P, (1966) ; 
Jarny youne (1966). 
Teustees-PRS Film Steering Committee—To 
be appointed. 












DISCUSSION GROUPS 
Cirealation Services Discussion Group 


Chairman, ROBERT R. McCLARREN, Indiana State 
L., Indianapolis (1966); vice-chairman and 
chairmar-elect, MRS. HENRY L. swint (1966); 
past chairman, DOROTHY A. NicopEMUS (1965); 
s2cretary, MATT T. ROBERTS, (1966). 


LIERARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The: Library Education Division continues to 
study and review changing needs of library edu- 
catien, development of curricula, and education 
cf librarse personnel. 

The Library Education Division was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946. 

Oficers-—President, ROBERT ELLIS LEE, Library 
Scheol, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria; v.ce-president and president-elect, SISTER 
MARY PETER CLAVER, O.P, Dept. of Library Sci- 
ence, Rosary College, River Forest, Ill; record- 
img secretary, GRACE P. SLOCUM, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore; executive secretary, to be 
appeinted. 

Board of Directors--The officers plus: mrs. 
FRANCES NEEL CHENEY (past president) ; ROBERT 
L. GITLER (1967); FRANCES HENNE (1969); 
HAWNES MCMULLEN (1968); DOROTHY RYAN 
(1966) ; STANLEY L. west (1966). 

Publications—LED Newsletter, quarterly, sent 
tree to members. 


COMMITTEES 


Awares Committee--See Beta Phi Mu Award 
and Library Binding Institute Scholarship in 
the article in this issue announcing the 1966 
ALA awards. 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
5rarians Committee--Chairman, RUTH M. TEWS, 
Maro Clinic Hospital L., Rochester, Minn. 
(1956): ELEANOR BRANDT (1968); MILDRED 
moepy (1966); ELIZABETH STEIN (1967); RAY 
TRÆJTMaN (1967). 
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Federal Funds for Library Education Com- 
mittee—-Chairman, S. JANICE KEE, Dept. of Li 
brarianship, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia; RUTH M. ERSTED; HERBERT GOLDHOR 
(resource person); MARGARET E. MONROE; 
SARAH R. REED (ex officio); MRS. MARIETTA D. 
SHEPARD} RAYNARD C. SWANK; RAYMOND E. 
WILLIAMS, 

Nominating Committee (1965-66 )-—Chair- 
man, GUY A. MARCO, Dept. of Library Science, 
Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio; MURIEL L. FUL- 
LER; MARGARET E. KALP; EILEEN F. NOONAN; 
HOWARD W. WINGER, 

Organization and Activities Committee-—Chair- 
man, MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY, Peabody Li- 
brary School, George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn.; ROBERT ELLIS LEE: SISTER 
MARY PETER CLAVER, O.P. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 
BRACE, Dept. of Library Science, Rosary Col- 
lege, River Forest, Tl. (1967); porotsy BEVIS- 
(1966) ; NANCY BURGE (1967); THOMAS GALVIN 
(1966) ; KENT woop (1968). 

Research Committee—Chairman, JOHN F. 
HARVEY, Graduate School of Library Science, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philxdelphia 
19104 (1968); GUY GARRISON (1968) ; THEODORE 
C. HINES (1967); cuy a. Marco (1968); PAUL 
WASSERMAN (1968); EUGENE H. WILSON (1966). 






SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Asia Foundation Grant Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. HALLIE B. BROOKS, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Atlanta Univ. 30314; MRS. ELIZABETH STONE. 

Bogle Memorial Fund Committee-—-Chairman, 
SISTER MARY GIROLAMA, O.P., Dept. of Library 
Science, Rosary College, River Forest, Hl; 
MRS, MARGARET BYERGO; JANE ANNE HANNIGAN; 
HARRIET E. HOWE. 

National Library Week Committee-—See entry 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 

Revision of Fellowships, Scholarships, Grants- 
in-Aid, Loan Funds, and Other Assistance for 
Library Education Committee—Chairman, DORO- 
THY CROMIEN, Dept. of Library Science. Rosary 
College, River Forest, []].; MARGARET J. BYERGO; 
ELIZA A. GLEASON; HELEN B. SCHMIDT. 


SECTIONS 
Teachers Section 


Officers-—-Chairman, DOROTHY E. RYAN, Dept. 
of Library Science, Univ. of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville; chairman-elect, WALLACE J. Boxx, Dept. 
of Library Science, Univ. of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; secretary-treasurer, MARGARET KALTEN- 
BACH, School of Library Science, Western Re- 
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Type-of-Activity Divisions / Reference Services Division 


‘serve Univ, Cleveland. 


Board of Directors—The officers plus: SARAH 
K. VANN (past chairman); KATHERINE BALL; 
JANE STEVENS. 


Committees 


Special Committee on Illustrative Materiais 
for History of Books and Libraries—Chairman, 
CONRAD RAWSKI, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland; HERBERT T. 
CAHOON} FREDERIC J. MOSHER. 

Media Research Committee-—Chairman, HAR- 
OLD GOLDSTEIN, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Univ. of Ilinois, Urbana; IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN‘ CAROLYN I. WHITENACK, 

Commitee to Determine the Need of Affiliated 
Regional Groups~-Chairman, DAVID A. WEBB, 


‘North Texas State Univ., Denton. 


Nominating Committee—-Chairman, MRS. MIL- 
DRED HAWKSWORTH LoweLL, Div. of Library 
Science, Indiana Univ, Bloomington; MRS. 
GEORGIA R. COLE; MELVIN J. VOIGT. 


ALA COMMISSION ON A NATIONAL PLAN FOR 
LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Chairman, CARL W. HINTZ, Univ. of Oregon 
Ls., Eugene; ELEANOR E. AHLERS; MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER; H. GORDON BECHANAN; RALPH BEAS- 
INGAME, JR.; MARTHA T. BOAZ; GEORGE S. BONN; 
ESTELLE BRODMAN; ERIK BROMBERG; JAMES E. 
BRYAN; LEON CARNOVSKY; VERNER W. CLAPP; 
DAVID H. CLIFT; JEAN L. CONNOR; JACK DALTON; 
RUTH M. ERSTED; MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD; CAR- 
LYLE J. FRAREY; MARY V. GAVER; ROBERT L. GIT- 
LER; HERBERT GOLDHOR; NEAL HARLOW; LUCILE 
HATCH; HOWARD HAYCRAFT; ROBERT H. HAYES; 
FRANCES HENNE; RALPH HUDSON; EUGENE B. 
JACKSON} MRS. FRANCES JENKINS; WILLIAM 
JESSE; S. JANICE KEE} ROBERT KINGERY; REV. 
JAMES J. KORTENDICK, $.S.; MRS. CARMA R. LEIGH; 
IRVING LIEBERMAN; RICHARD H. LOGSDON; JOHN 
C. LORENZ; MARY HELEN MAHAR; SISTER JANE 
MARIE, C.D.P.; JULIUS J. MARKE; LOWELL MAR- 
TIN; JAMES C. MARVIN; ELIZABETH MORTON; 
MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON; LAWRENCE C. 
POWELL; SARAH R. REED; SAMUEL ROTHSTEIN; 
MARGARET I. RUFSVOLD; DOROTHY E. RYAN; SAM- 
UEL SASS; RICHARD B. SEALOCK; JESSE H. SHERA; 
LOUIS SHORES; MRS. FRANCES L. SPAIN; KATH- 
ARINE M. STOKES; WALTER STONE; RAYNARD C. 
SWANK; DON R. SWANSON; MAURICE TAUBER; 
RALPH A. ULVELING; MELVIN J. VOIGT; ROBERT 
VOSPER; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN; EDWARD iN, 
WATERS: BILL M. WOODS; MRS. VIRGINIA YOUNG. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division centers its ac- 


tivities on informational, bibliographical, and 
research concerns through identification and ap- 
praisal of problems on reference materials, in- 
quiries and inquirers, indexes and indexing, and 
bibliographies and bibliographic method. 

The Reference Services Division became a 
division of ALA in 1956. 

Officers-~President, WAYNE M. HARTWELL, 
F. E. Compton and Co. L., 1000 N, Dearborn 
St, Chicago; vice-president and president-elect, 
DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland; second vice- 
president, THOMAS S. sHaw, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge; executive 
secretary, EDWARD C., STRABLE, ALA headquar- 
ters. 

Board of Directors-—-The officers plus: HELEN 
M. FOCKE (past president); JOHN FALL (1967); 
ISABEL HOWELL; FRANK N. JONES (1968); MAR- 
JORIE E. KARLSON (1966); WILLIAM A, KATE; 
EVERETT T. MOORE (1966); ROBERT E. SCUDDER 
(1968) ; MARTHA SHEPARD (1966). 

Publications—-The division issues an official 
publication, RQ, edited by WILLIAM A. KATZ, 
Dept. of Library Science, Univ. of Kentucky, 
Lexington. RQ is published four times a year and 
is sent free to all members. It is not available 
by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Bibliography Committec~-Responsible for sur- 
veys of the field of biblicgraphy, disseminating 
information, studying needs, advising on proj- 
ects under way or under consideration, and co- 
ordinating work of subcommittees with biblio- 
graphical projects. Chairman, JACK DALTON, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Univ., New 
York (1968); FLORENCE E. BLAKELY (Í 66); 
DOUGLAS W. BRYANT (1968); VERNER W. CLAPP 
(1968); wiLLIAM S. DIX (1968); ROBERT B. 
powns (1968); HENRY J. DUBESTER (1966); 
ANTHONY P. CRECH (American Assn. of Law La. 
representative); MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS 
(1967); MRS. IVA MOSTECKY (Medical Library 
Assn. representative) ; P. WILLIAM PHILBY; MEL- 
vin J. voiet (1968). 

Business Reference Services Committee- To 
encourage the development and expansion of 
the reference function in this area. Chairman, 
MARGARET KEEFE, Business and Industry Dept., 
Flint, Mich, P.L. (1967); MR. RENE AMAYA 
(1966); CHARLOTTE GEORGI (1966); AGNES 0. 
HANSON (1967); MRS. JEAN HOPPER (1968) : 
DONALD A. RIECHMANN (1967); HENRY O: VAAG 
(1967) ; HAROLD C. WHITFORD (1967). 

Catalog Use Committee~-To consider current 
problems and study developments in catalog use 
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Reference: Services: Division 


and its application to reference services. Chair- 
rman, RICEARD H. PERRINE, Fondren L., Rice 
Univ, Heuston (1968); IRENE CHRISTOPHER 
(1968) ; EpIrH scoTT (1966); ROBERT E. SCUD- 
EER (1966); ROBERT D. STEVENS (1966); ELIZA- 
BETH A. WINDSOR (1966). 

Chepters Committee—To serve as liaison be- 
tveem the ten RSD chapters and the division. 
Chairman, WALTER €. ALLEN, Literature and Fine 
Arts Div., Dayton P.L. (1966); SHIRLEY EDSALL 
#1965); MRS, MABEL J. FISCHER (1967); Jo- 
SEPH L. MAPES (1967); WILLIAM H. ROBERTS, 
rr (1966); GILES B. ROBERTSON (1967). 

Coxfereace Program Committee—Chairman, 
JOHN FALL, Economics Div., New York P.L.; 
ethers to be appointed. 

Co«perative Reference Service Committee—To 
study developments in this area and their rela- 
tionship te reference service in general. Chair- 
man, FLORENCE M. HOPKINS, 5 Church St., 
Kingston, N.J. (1966); anice APPELL (1966); 
HOROTHY BENDIX (1968); HENRY T. DRENNAN 
#1967); PHOEBE F. HAYES (1967); CATHERINE 
HEINZ (Special Libraries Assn. representative) ; 
FLORENCE B. MURRAY (1968); JULIA SCHWARTZ 
(1967) ; GEORGE E. SEREIKO (1968); others to be 
appointed. 

Joint Committee on Government Publications 
-Sev entry under Division Joint Committees. 

Information Retrieval Committee—To study 
cevelepments in this field and their application 
to recererce services and research. Chairman, 
EDWARD M, HEILIGER, Florida Atlantic Univ., 
Boca Raten (1968); Donar v. BLACK (1967); 
ROBERT E. KINGERY (1966); MRS. BARBARA E. 
MARBUSOY (1967); JESSE H. SHERA (1967); 
ethers to be appointed. 

Interlib-ary Loan Committee—To consider 
curreat problems in this field, and to advise on 
problems in American participation in interna- 
tional interlibrary loan procedures. Chairman, 
MICHAEL M. REYNOLDS, Indiana Univ. L., Bloom- 
ington (1968); MIRIAM ALLEN (1966); JAMES 
©. ANDREWS (Special Libraries Assn. representa- 
tive, 196€); JOHN ANDREW-FISHER (American 
Assn. of State Ls. representative, 1968); DAvID 
wW. HERON (Resources and Technical Services Div. 
representetive, 1967); MARJORIE E. KARLSON 
(1960); CHARLES €. LAHOOD, JR. (1968); ROBB 
MCKENZIE (1966); GEORGE A. SCHWEGMAN, JR. 

1968) ; TERS. ROBERTA B. SUTTON (1966); RUTH 
WALLING +1966); LUCIEN warre (1968). 

“Lébrars Journal” List Committee—To com- 
pile an ennual selection of notable reference 
books, pranarily for use in small and medium- 
sized pub ie or college libraries, for publication 
in Leorary Journal. Chairman, MRS. JULIA BART- 
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LING, Univ. of Iowa Ls., Iowa City (1967); 
PENELOPE L. BULLOCK (1966); JAMES K. DICK- 
SON (1968); JAY K. LUCKER (1966); cLoyD H. 
mecLuNe (1968); MARGARET MILLER (1967); 
DOLORES RYAN (1967); DORIS M. SAVAGE (7966) ; 
MARGARET SMART (1968). 

Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation Committee— 
See the article in this issue announcing the 
1966 ALA awards. 

New Reference Tools Committee-—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publication of needed reference tools, snd to 
keep the library profession informed of devel- 
opments. Chairman, PETER praz, 4819 North 
Lane, Bethesda, Md. (1968); MARY EDWA AN- 
DERS (1966); LEE ASH (1968); MRS. PAULINE 
P. GARRETT (1967); LADONIS J. KING (1966); 
LOUIS SHORES (1968); PAUL WASSERMAN (1967). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, PÞONALD 
E. WRIGHT, Illinois State L., Springfield: JULIA 
RUTH ARMSTRONG; FREDERICK L, ARNOLP, JR.; 
RAE ELIZABETH RIPS; MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS. 

Organization and Activities Committee— 
Chairman, THOMAS s. sHaw, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge; HELEN M. 
FOCKE; WAYNE M. HARTWELL; FRANK N. JONES; 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER; DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR. 

Joint ASD-RSD Committee on Orientation—- 
See Adult Services Division. 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee 
with RTSD--To take cognizance of matters re- 
lating to public documents issued in the United 
States, whether federal, state, or local, and mat- 
ters relating to the official publications of for- 
eign governments and quasi-governmenta! inter- 
national organizations; to study problems of 
documents relating to publication, processing, 
storage, bibliographic control, and reference 
use, and to cooperate with the appropriate com- 
mittees of the divisions and their sections in 
dealing with them. Chairman, JOSEPH A. ROSEN- 
TRAL, New York P.L. (1968); ROLF HALTERSON 
(1968); MRS. CATHERINE MAYBURY (1966); 
MASON TOLMAN (1966); JENNINGS woop 
(1967); others to be appointed. 

Publications Committee~-Chairman, WILLIAM 
V. JACKSON, consultant, Reference Dept, New 
York P.L. (mailing address: 196 W. Kathleen 
Drive, Park Ridge, Ul.) (1968): ROBERT J. 
ADELSPERGER (1966); JOHN FALL (1967); HELEN 
T. GEER; WILLIAM A. KATZ; EVERETT T. MOORE 
(1967); RICHARÐ J. SHEPHERD (1968); JOHN T. 
THACKERY, JR. (1968). 

Science and Technology Reference Services 
Committee—To encourage and develop the ex- 
pansion of the reference function in this sub- 
ject area, Chairman, WILLIAM L. EMERSON, Palos 
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Verdes Library District, 2401 Via Pinale, Palos 
Verdes Estates, Calif. (1967); ELSIE BERGLUND 
(1968); ANTOINETTE CIOLLI (1967); JOHN P. 
MCCOWAN (1966): MARGARET SIMONDS (1966); 
RICHARD 1 SNYDER (1967); others to be ap- 
pointed. 

Standards Committee—To survey the func- 
tions of relerence services and develop qualita- 


tive and quantitative standards. Chairman, 
KATHARINE G. HARRIS, Detroit P.L. (1966): 
WALLACE J. BONK (1967); HENRY DRENNAN 


(1966); SARA L FENWICK (1966); RONALD V. 
GLENS (1966); MRS. HELEN H. LYMAN (1968); 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER (1966); HENRY G. SHEAROUSE 
(1968); others to be appointed. 
Wilson Indexes Committee—To study and 
« advise The H. W. Wilson Company, at its re- 
quest, on problems relating to the selection of 
periodicals for inclusion in its various indexes. 
Chairman, JAMES HUMPHRY, II, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art L., New York; HAIG AJAMIAN; 
FRANCIS P. ALLEN; JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG; 
FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR.; D. NORA GALLAGHER; 
MORRIS A, GELFAND; RUTH D. GROTHEER; JOSEPH 
T: HART; MRS, MARJORIE HOLT; JOSEPH KLIM- 
BERGER; GERALD D. MCDONALD; MRS. HELEN E. 
WESSELLS. 

Subcommittee for Business Periodicals Index-- 
Chairman, JULIA RUTH ARMSTRONG, 433 W, 2lst $t, 
New York; HAZEL CONWAY; MORRIS A. GELFAND; JEAN 
GUASCO; MARIAN G, LECHNER}; MARY MCLEAN; JEA- 
NETTE SLEDGE; ANNCHEN T. SWANSON; HARRIET L. 
TAYLOR, 

Subcommittee for Applied Science and Technology 
Index--Chairman, FRANCIS P, ALLEN, Univ. of Rhode 
Island L., Kingston; FREDERICK L. ARNOLD, JR.; 
MARY BONWAR; MARY W, COVINGTON; MICHAEL 0. 
FRIEDLANDER; D. NORA GALLAGHER; RUTH D. GROTHEER ; 
JOSEPH KLIMBERGER; ELLIS MOUNT; MRS. HELEN E. 
WESSELLS. 

SECTIONS 
History Section 

Officers—Chairman, ISABEL HOWELL, Jesse Ball 
duPont L., Univ. of the South, Sewanee, Tenn.; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, ELIZABETH 
rartes, Connecticut State L., Hartford; secre- 
tary, SUE SAHLI, Cleveland P.L. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: DOR- 
OTHY M. SINCLAIR (past chairman); GERALDINE 
BEARD (1966) ; GEORGIA CAMBRILL (1968) ; WAYNE 
M. HARTWELL (RSD president); CAROLYNNE L. 
WENDEL (1967); EDWARD 6. STRABLE, executive 
secretary. 

Committees 

Bibliography and Indexes Committee—Chair- 
man, P. WILLIAM FILBY, Maryland Historical So- 
ciety L., Baltimore (1967); LEE asH (1967); 


FELIX E. HIRSCH (1966); RICHARD PARSONS 
(1968); porotHy a. PLUM (1968). 

Communications Committee--Chairman. ELIE 
ABETH FARIES, Connecticut State L., Hartford: 
others to be appointed. 

Conference Program Commiitee—Chairman, 
GERALD D. MCDONALD, New York P.L.; James 
GREGORY; LESTER W. SMITH; others to be ap 
pointed. 

Nominating Committee—-Chairman, ROY Was- 
Kins, Reference Dept, Yale Univ. L, New 
Haven, Conn.; RONALD V. GLENS; RAE ELIZABETH 
RIPS. 





CHAPTERS 


Groups have been authorized as chapters of 
the Reference Services Division in the following 
areas: Essex County, N.J.; Florida; Maryland: 
Michigan; Ohio; Potomac Valley; Southeastern 
Library Association Reference Section; Tennes 
see; Texas; and Wisconsin. 





RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
works to improve methods of identification, #0 
quisition, cataloging, classification, and preserva- 
tion of library materials. 

The Resources and Technical Services Divi 
sion became a division of ALA in 1957. 

Officers—President, WESLEY C. SIMONTON, Li- 
brary School, Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
55455 (1967); chairman, Council of Regional 
Groups, DORIS RANSOM, Library of Congress 
(1966); executive secretary, MRS. ELIZABETI 
RODELL, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors-—-The officers and section 
chairmen plus: PAUL Ss. DUNKIN (past presi 
dent); DALE M. BENTZ (1968); MARGARET ic 
BROWN (1966); RAY 0. HUMMEL, JR. (1967) 
DAVID KASER (1968); ESTHER J. PIERCY; B 
E. SHACHTMAN (1967); MRS, MARIETTA p. SHE 
arp (1969); ARNOLD H. TROTIER (1966); HELEN 
M. wELCH (1968). 

Publications—The division publishes a quar- 
terly journal, Library Resources and Technical 
Services, edited by ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore 21201. It is sent free to divi- 
sion members. The subscription price is $5 per 
year. Single copies, $1.25. 












COMMITTEES 


Book Catalogs Committee—To consider all as- 
pects of book catalogs which fall in the area of 
responsibility of the division. Chairman, 1AN W. 
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Resources and Technical Services. Division 


THON, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, NJ. 
(1967); DALE M. BENTZ (1967); JACK DALTON 
(1967); pONALD P. HAMMER (1967); GEORGE B. 
MORELANE (1967); RICHARD H. SHOEMAKER 
(1966); WESLEY C. sSIMONTON (1966); MAURICE 
7. TAUBER (1967). 

Unesty af Book Catalogs in Regional Centers Sub- 
comnnttee--To be appointed. 

Beakbiading Committee—To conduct and en- 
sourage research and developmental programs in 
the teld of binding for all types of libraries; 
zo aévise and assist the library profession and 
zo cowperate with library binders, book manufac- 
curers, amd publishers on the problems relating 
-o bimding and those aspects of book production 
which affect their preservation; to make recom- 
mendatious for ALA binding standards and spec- 
ifications. Chairman, STEPHEN W. FORD, Grand 
Valley S:ate College, College Landing, Allen- 
dale. Mich. 49401 (1966); A. ELIZABETH CROSBY 
(1965); HAROLD D. GORDON (1967); HAROLD D. 
ROTH (1956); FRANK L. SCHICK (1967). 

Bylaws Committee—-Chairman, ALEX LADEN- 
son, Chicago P.L, (1966); MRS. ARLINE CUSTER 
(1965); FRANK S. HANLIN (1967); JOSEPH S. 
KOMEDAR (1967); VACLAV MosTECKY (1966). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
WESKEY €. sIMONTON, Library School, Univ. of 
Minvesota, Minneapolis; €. DONALD COOK; 
PHILIP J. MCNIFF; MRS. JANE R. MOORE; ELIZA- 
BETH F. WORTON; FRAZER G. POOLE; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH ROLELL, 

Documentation Committee (ad hoc)-~To study 
and define the interests of the division in docu- 
mentatior, to follow developments in ALA relat- 
ing to the assignment of responsibility for docu- 
mentatior. within the Association, and to propose 
to the Beard of Directors action which should 
þe taken to further the division’s interests. Chair- 
man, MELVIN J. voret, Univ. of California L., 
San Diego, LaJolla; BENJAMIN A. CUSTER; 
MAURICE F, TAUBER. 

Elections Committee-—Chairman, MARTHA KES- 
TER, Univ. of Iinois, Chicago; MRS. SHIRLEY F. 
HARTER; ESTHER B. MURBACH. 

Neminating Committee-—-Chairman, GORDON R. 
WILIAMS, Center for Research Ls., 5721 S. Cot- 
tage Grove, Chicago 60637; CARLYLE J. FRAREY; 
RALPH H. HOPP; ROLAND H. MOODY; KENNETH W, 
SODERLAND; ROLLAND E. STEVENS; ROBERT TAL- 
MADCE. 

Organization Committee—Chairman, PAUL S. 
puNEIN, Graduate School of Library Service, 
Rutgers Jniv., New Brunswick, N.J.; MRS. OR- 
CENA M. °ETERSON (1966); EpITH scoTT (1967). 

Pianniag Commitiee—To consider problems of 
technical services as a whole, including long- 
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range divisional objectives and areas ef new 
divisional interest, and to suggest actiom to the 
Board of Directors. Chairman, DOROTHY 7. COM- 
ins, Wayne State Univ. Ls., Detroit (1966); 
FELIX REICHMANN (1967); JAMES E. SKIPPER 
(1968); pavin €. weper (1970); HELEN M. 
WELcH (1969). 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Chairman, WESLEY €. SIMONTON, Library School, 
Univ. of Minnesota, Minneapolis; PAUL 3. DUN- 
KIN; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Public Documents Interdivisional Committee— 
See Reference Services Division. 

Regional Processing Committee—To collect 
studies, report, and disseminate information on 
regional processing centers. Chairman. PETER 
Hiatt, Library Service, Indiana Univ., Bleoming- 
ton (1966); ROGER GREER (1967); JÆMES R. 
HUNT (1967); MRS. BRIGITTE L. KENNEY (1967); 
GEORGE E. MORELAND (1966). 

Resources Committee—To study, to recom- 
mend, and when appropriate to initiate and to 
continue actions for improving the availability 
to American libraries of library materials and 
their content. Chairman, GORDON R. WELIAMS, 
Center for Research Ls., 5721 S. Cottage Grove, 
Chicago 60637 (1966); DALE M. BENTZ (1967); 
PAUL L. BERRY (1968); THOMAS R. BUCKMAN 
(1967); HARALD osrvoLo (1966); BENJAMIN 
POWELL (1970); NORMAN D. STEVENS (1969); 
ROBERT VOSPER (1966); DAVID C. WEBER {1968). 

Micropublishing Projects Subcommittee—To serve 
as a coordinating agency for both libraries and pub- 
lishers of microforms; to advise on the desirability 
of proposed publishing projects; to recommend 
micropublishing projects which will serve the needs 
of the scholarly community; to take appropriate ac- 
tion to insure a desirable quality of reproduction and 
adequate bibliographic control. Chairman, THOMAS R. 
BUCKMAN, Univ. of Kansas L., Lawrence (1966); 
DAVID KASER (1967); ALLEN B. VEANER (1967). 

National Union Catalog Subcommittee (ad hoc)— 
To investigate problems concerning the preparation 
and publication of the National Union Catalog; to 
make recommendations to the Library of Congress 
for solutions to these problems; and to aet as an 
advisory body to the Library of Congress on these 
problems when requested. Chairman, GORDON R. 
WILLIAMS, Center for Research Ls., 5721 S. Cottage 
Grove, Chicago 60637; DOUGLAS W, BRYANT: VERNER 
W. CLAPP; JOHN W. CRONIN; CHARLES W. DAVIE: RALPH 
E. ELLSWORTH; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; GEORGE A. 
SCHWEGMANN; FREDERICK H. WACMAN. 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
-To call attention to problems involving tech- 
nical services in school libraries that need to be 
studied; to study such problems when so re- 
quested by the division or one of its component 
units; to cooperate with appropriate committees 
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of the division and its sections on matters that, 
in the opinion of the division’s Board of Direc- 
tors, can best be handled by such cooperative 
action; and to act as the liaison group between 
RTSD and AASL. Chairman, MILBREY L. JONES 
(1966), Instructional Resources Section, Di- 
vision of Plans and Supplementary Centers, U.S. 
Office of Education, Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C.; SIDNEY GALFAND 
(1967); cLADYS M. LIVELY (1966); ROY VAN 
nove (1966); BARBARA WILCKEN (1967). 
Standard Library Typewriter Keyboard Com- 
mittee~-Chairman, €C. DONALD COOK, Cataloging 
Div., Columbia Univ. Ls., New York; MARGARET 


Cc. BROWN; FRED H. GRAVES; MRS. ESTHER 
KRAMER; MRS. MARGUERITE C. SOROKA; RUDI 
WEISS. 


Statistics Committee for Technical Services— 
See Library Administration Division. 

Technical Services Coordinating Routines Sur- 
vey Committee (ad hoc)—~To survey significant 
coordinating routines developed during the past 
ten years and to give the results appropriate 
publicity. Chairman, RICHARD M. DOUGHERTY, 
Univ. of North Carolina L., Chapel Hill; DONALD 
AXMAN; ROBERT W. WADSWORTH. 

Technical Services Cost Ratio Committee (ad 
hoc)—To establish a measure of the overall cost 
of technical services staffs. Chairman, HELEN M. 
wELCH, Univ, of Ilinois L., Urbana; RICHARD O. 
PAUTZSCH. 

Technical Services Costs Committee--To 
make, update, collect, coordinate, and publicize 
information on technical services costs. Chair- 
man, PAUL B. KEBABIAN, Univ. of Florida. Ls., 
Gainesville (1967); REXFORD S. BECKHAM 
(1966) ; DON S. CULBERTSON (1966); MRS. MARY 
S. DODENDORF (1967); JAMES R. HUNT (1966) ; 
FRANK L. SCHICK (1967); BARBARA M., WESTBY 
(1967), 


SECTIONS 
Acquisitions Section 


Officers—Chairman, PHILIP J. McNIFF, Boston 
P.L.; vice-chairman and chairman-elect, CARL 
JACKSON, Univ. of Colorado Ls., Boulder; sec- 
retary, MARIETTA CHICOREL, Univ. of Washing- 
ton L., Seattle (1968). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: ALICE 
D. BALL (past chairman); RICHARD M. DOUGH- 
ERTY (1966); GERALD B. MCCABE (1966); MRS. 
ELIZABETH RODELL; ROBERT D. STEVENS (1968): 
HOWARD A. SULLIVAN (1967). 


Committees 
Acquisitions Policy Committee (ad hoc)—-To 
be appointed. 


Bookdealer-Library Relations Commitiee--— 
Chairman, CARL JACKSON, Univ. of Colorado Ees 
Boulder (1967); ROBERT ARMSTRONG (1967): 
GEORGE N. HARTJE (1966); WILLIAM M. KURTH 
(1966): WILLIAM B. READY (1967). 

Book Disposal Committee (ad hoc)—-To be 
appointed. 

Bylaws Commiitee—Chairman, VACLAV MOS 
recky, Harvard Law L., Cambridge, Mass. 
(1966) ; Roy MERSKY (1966). 

Conference Program Committee-—-Chairman, 
PHILIP J. MCNIFF, Boston P.L.; CARL FACKSON: 
MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Library Materials Price Index Commuttee-- 
Chairman, MARIETTA CHICOREL, Univ. of Wash 
ington L., Seattle (1967); ROBERT P. BARO 
(1966) ; HYMAN W. KRITZER (1967); ALFRED OH: 
LANE (1966); RICHARD O'KEEFFE (1967). 

Joint Committee to Revise List of International 
Subscription Agents—-See entry under Serials 
Section. 

Nominating Committee-—Chairman, ROLAND ‘ff. 
moopy, Northeastern Univ. L., Boston; WILLIAM 
B. MEREDITH; GERALD D. NEWTON, 

Policy and Research Committee--Chairman, 
HOWARD A. SULLIVAN, Wayne State Univ. Ls., De- 
troit 48202 (1968) ; REV. BRENDAN CONNOLLY, $J. 
(1970); PETER De La GARZA (1967); HAZEL M. 
DEMEYER (1969); STEPHEN w, rorD (1966). 

Reprinting Commitee~--Chairman, JOHN FALL, 
New York P.L. (1967); EUGENE V. MUENCH 
(1966); ARTHUR P. SWEET (1966); MRS. AVIS 6. 
ZEBKER (1967). 

Training for Acquisitions Librarians Cominit 
tee (ad hoc)—To be appointed. 

Committee on U.S. Congresses and Conferences 
without Fixed Headquarters—See entry under 
Serials Section. 











Cataloging and Classification Section 

Officers—Chairman, €. DONALD COOK, Catalog: 
ing Division, Columbia Univ. Ls, New York; 
vice-chairman and chairman-elect, MARIAN SAN- 
ner, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; secretary, 
HILDA STEINWEC, Univ. of South Alabama Le 
Mobile (1968). 

Executive Committee—-The officers pius: JEX- 
NETTE E. HITCHCOCK (past chairman); KATH- 
ERINE €. COOK (1966); CARL R. cox (1966); 
PAUL S. DUNKIN (1966); ELEANOR R. HASTING 
(1967); MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; MRS. RUTH Y. 
STROUT (1968); Josera u. TREYZ (1967). 





Committees 

Bylaws Committee--Chairman, MRS. ARLINE 
CUSTER, Library of Congress (1966); rack KING 
(1967); MRS. MARGUERITE C. SOROKA (1967). 


Catalog Code Revision Committee-—To be re- 
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Resources: and Technical Services Division 


sponsible for the preparation of a revised edition 
ai the ALA Rules for Auther and Title Entries, 
and to produce a code of rules which are mu- 
cuall< consistent, use valid criteria in establishing 
differences of treatment, and are arranged in the 
most usefal and logical order. 

Steering Committee--Chairman, WYLLIS E. WRIGHT, 
Williams College Lọ, Williamstown, Mass.; Laura €. 
6OLVL’ ; PAUL S. DUNKIN; F. BERNICE FIELD; SEYMOUR 
EUBERSKY; LUCILE M. MORSCH; AUDREY SMITH; AR- 
SOLD H. TROTIER. Members: RICHARD S$. ANGELL; 
ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD; EDWIN B. COLBURN; DOROTHY 
X% COMINS; MRS. VIRGINIA CUNNINGHAM; WERNER B. 
ELLINGER; SUSAN M. HASKINS; MARY D. HERRICK; 
PAJL &. KEBABIAN; ALEX LADENSON; ANNE E, MARK- 
LET; MILDRED C. O'CONNOR; ESTHER J. PIERCY; MARIAN 
SADNED; VECTOR SCHAEFER; BELLA E, SHACHTMAN; 
BENNETH W. SODERLAND; CLARIBEL SOMMERVILLE; 
MAURICE F. TAUBER. 

Adwsory Board-—-KATHARINE L. BALL] MRS. MARY 
$ DOLENDORF; CHARLES L. HIGGINS; MARY R. KIN- 
NEw; JENS NYHOLM; JOHN R. RUSSELL; MRS. JOHANNA 
E TALLMAN; HAROLD W. TUCKER, 

Peditor-—c: SUMNER SPALDING. 

Trtemational Liaison—SUSAN M. HASKINS. 

Consultants-—REV, CHARLES H. BANET; CARLYLE J. 
FRARENS MRS. KATHRYN L. HENDERSON; THEODORE C. 
HINES: ISABEL HOWELL; ROBERT E. KINGERY; MAR- 
GARET Æ. NICHOLSEN; JENS NYHOLM; ELOISE RUE; 
J@EN 8. RUSSELL; WESLEY C. SIMONTON; CLARIBEL 
SOMMERVILLE; VIRGINIA R. SPERL; IRVING TINYANOPF; 
CETAAMINE L. WHITEHORN, 

Composite Works Subcommittee—Chairman, PAUL 
B. KEBASIAN, Univ. of Florida Ls., Gainesville; ELIZA- 
BETA BEDER; GLADYS DOOLITTLE; RICHARD O. PAUTZSCH, 
Carporate Entries Subcommittee-—-Chairman, M. RUTH 
MacoomaLp, 8633 Maple Lane, Edmonds, Wash.; 
BEXYARE A. LUND; GERTRUDE SAMUELS; HILDA STEIN- 
WEG; MARIAM A. YOUNGS. Government Documents Sub- 
comnitee—Chairman, ARTHUR B. BERTHOLD, U.S. 
State Dept. L., Washington, D.C.; ELIZABETH c. BOR- 
DEN. OLIVIA FAULKNER. Law and Legal Headings 
Subeommittes—-Chairman, ALEX LADENSON, Chicago 
P.L.; ELIZABETH V. BENYON; MRS, FRANCES K. HOL- 
BROCK; MRS. WINNIFRED REID. Pseudonyms Subcom- 
métee—Chaizrman, MARY D. HERRICK, Chenery L., 
Boston Univ; MRS. IRIS ALMY; RICHARD ANDERS; 
MRS, MARGARET HARROP; EDNA VAN SYOC, Religious 
Headings Subcommittee—Chairman, VICTOR A. 
SCHAEFER, Univ. of Notre Dame Ls., Notre Dame, 
Inc.; RETH C. EISENHART; REV. COLMAN J. FARRELL; 
MRS, KATHRYN L. HENDERSON; THEODORE A. MUELLER; 
REV, THOMAS J, SHANAHAN; ISABELLE STOUFFER;} HELEN 
B. HREH; HERBERT C, ZAFREN; consultant, REV. 
GILSERT PETEESON. Serials Subcommittee—Chairman, 
F. BEaNice FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn.; 
REBECCA BRIGGS; LAURA CUMMINGS; JEAN HOODLESS; 
EMILIE Y. WIGGINS, 

Classfication Committee--Chairman, MRS. AN- 
NETTE i. PHINAZEE, Trevor Arnett L., Atlanta 
Univ. (2966); MRS. PAULINE ATHERTON (1966) ; 
JOEN USENZA (1967): ROBERT R. HOLMES 
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(1967); MARION L. KESSELRING (1966)5 ELVA 
KROGH (1967); DAVID ©. REMINGTON (1957). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
C. DONALD COOK, Columbia Univ. Ls., New York; 
MARIAN SANNER; MRS. BETTY FELD; MRS. ELIZA- 
BETH RODELL; JOSEPH A. ROSENTHAL. 

Descriptive Cataloging Committee—Chzirman, 
F. BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, 
Conn. (1966); PAUL D. BERRISFORD (1967); SEY- 
MOUR LUBETZKY (1967); FRANCES R. LUBOVITZ 
(1967); MARGARET OLDFATHER (1966); EMILIE 
V. SMITH (1967); BARBARA M. WESTBY (1867). 

Far Eastern Materials Committee--Te study 
problems in the cataloging (descriptive and sub- 
ject) and classification of Far Eastern materials, 
and to make recommendations to the apprepriate 
committees of the section. Chairman, CHARLES E. 
HAMILTON, East Asiatic L., Univ. of California, 
Berkeley (1968); Miss AI M. K. KAWAGUCHI 
(1967); MR. YUKIHISA SUZUKI (1969); WARREN 
M. TSUNEISHI (1968); EUGENE wu (1968); F. 
BERNICE FIELD; consultant, DR. A. KAIMONG CHIU 
(1968). 

Institute on LC Classification Committee (ad 
hoc)—-To be appointed, 

Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Com- 
mittee—-See the article in this issue announcing 
the 1966 ALA awards. 

Nominating Committee-—-Chairman, CARLYLE J. 
FRAREY, School of Library Service, Columbia 
Univ., New York; EDWIN B. COLBURN; IAN W. 
THOM. 

Policy and Research Committee-—-Chairman, 
RUTH C. EISENHART, Union Theological Seminary 
L., Broadway at 120th St., New York (1967); 
vice-chairman, ARNOLD H. TROTIER, Univ. of IHi- 
nois L., Urbana (1968); secretary, RICHARD O. 
PAUTZSCH (1969) ; PAUL 8. DUNKIN (1970); JOHN 
W. CRONIN, Library of Congress liaison; MRS. 
RUTH F. sTROUT (1966). 

Subject Headings Committee--Chairman, 
ROSAMOND H. DANIELSON, Cornell Univ. L., 
Ithaca, N.Y. (1966); cHarves c. pEAD (1957); 
PAUL J. FASANA (1966); MRS. KATHRYN L. HEN- 
DERSON (1967); ANN F. PAINTER (1967); JANE 
RAKESTRAW (1966); GEORGE TURNER (1966). 


Copying Methods Section 

Officers—Chairman, FRAZER G. POOLE, Univ. of 
Illinois L., Chicago; vice-chairman and chair- 
man-elect, STEPHEN R. SALMON, Washington 
Univ. Ls., St. Louis; secretary, DOROTHY J. 
COMINS, Wayne State Univ. Ls., Detroit, (157). 

Executive Committee--The officers plus: navin 
€. WEBER (past chairman); ALBERT J. DIAZ 
(1968) ; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; ALLEN B, VEA- 
NER (1966). 
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Type-of-Activity Divisions / Young Adult Services Divishun 


poroTHY epwarps (1967); CURTIS E. LATHER 
(1966). 

Periodical List Subcommittee—-Chairman, MARY 
WOODWORTH, Library School, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison: MRS. INEZ L. DOLBEAR; MRS, PAULINE F. LIND: 









H. THOMPSON; MRS, CLORTA A. WAITY; VIRGINIA WILSO? 
National Library Week Commiitee—See entry, 
under ALA National Library Week Committee. 
New York Conference Arrangements Commit- 
tee-—Cochairmen, MARGARET ©. SCOGGIN, New 


York P.L., 20 W. 53d St, New York 10019; mrs. 
ELEANOR F- BERLINER, James Monroe High 
School, 172d St. and Beynton Ave., Bronx. 


E 
| 
d 
| 
| 
| 


Preconjerence Subcommittee Arrangements—-Chair- 
man, JULIA LOSINSKI, Westchester Library System, 





, 28 S, Ist St, Mount Vernon, N.Y. | 
Nominating Committee—Chairman, MARY 
HELEN MAHAR, Elementary and Secondary Edu- 





cation Division, U.S. Office of Education, 400 
Maryland Ave, 5.W., Washington, D.C. 20202;) 


explore the use of one-minute book introductions: 
addressed to young adults for use on radio or, 
recorder, Chairman, MARGARET COPENHAVER, 
Wythe High Sehool, Richmond, Va. 23225; 
ARTHUR MEYERS; others to be appointed. 
Program and Budget Development Committee. 
-~~Chairman, MILDRED L. KROWN, Board of Edu! 
cation, 15600 Parkland Dr., Shaker Heights, 
Ohio 44120 (1967); MILDRED L. BATCHELDER; | 
MRS. AUDREY C. BIEL (1966); MRS. OPAL C. EACL 
(1967) > MRS. FLORENCE M. SANBORN (1968). 
Publications Promotion Committee To find | 
ways to promote such YASD publications as | 
Richer by Asia, African Encounter. Chairman, | 
JANE $ MCCLURE, Summit, NJ, P.L.: MRS.) 
ALICE AIELLO, RAY PRY; RUTH GOREN, consultant. | 
Publishers Relations Committee--To create a: 
hetter understanding between publishers and li- | 
brarians in the library's use of adult books with | 
teenagers in order that such books be supplied | 
more effectively. Chairman, MRS. JULIA RUSSELL, 
Nassau Library System, 320 Fulton Ave, Hemp | 
stead, N.Y. 11550: LEARNED BULMAN; GERALDIN | 
CLARK; ESTHER HELFAND; MARC H. JAFFE; MRS 
LINDA LAPIDES; LORRIE LEWIS; JOHN NEUFELD; | 
MARGARET NEVILLE; MR. CORLIES M. SMITH; | 
LORETTA M. WINKLER. 
Selection of Books and Other Materials Com- 
mittee-—Chairman, TRAVIS tren, Dallas Ph. 
er (1966) ; JUNE BERRY (1967); BARBARA JOYCE | 
DUREE: WILLIAM J. KIMBROUGH (1966); ELIZA. 
BETH A. MORSE (1966): ELAINE ROTHBERG | 
(1968); MRs. DELLA THOMAS (1967), 
Significant Books List Committee-~Chairman, | 
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RUTH ITAMURA, Redford Branch, Detroit PL... 
21511 W. MeNichols Rd., Detroit 48219 (1966) ; 
MRS. HILDA G, DOWNING: BARBARA JOYCE DUR 
BARBARA FERGUSON; MRS. FLORENCE SANBORN 
(1967); MRS. CORDELIA T. SMITH: MARION 
wHITE (1966). 

Television Committee--To assist television 
personnel with recommendations of books for 
use in connection with shows for young people. 
Chairman, JULIA Losinski, Westchester Library 
System, 28 S, Ist St, Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 
(1968); JEAN E. CRABTREE (1968); MRS. LYDIA 
B. LAFLEUR (1968); LILLIAN MORRISON (1968), 
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Library 


Machine 


PRINTS 


CATALOG CARDS 


Hundreds of Libraries—-big and small—-now print 
3x5 professional catalog cards and teards (any 
quantities) with new precision geare stencil prin 

especially designed for Library requirements. Buy d- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept.1 11 Chicago 49 






INVITES ALL SCHOOL AND PUBLIC 
LIBRARIANS TO WRITE FOR OUR NEW 
1966 ANNOTATED CATALOGS OF 6,000 
PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, FULLY 
RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR GRADES K 

THROUGH 12 AND YOUNG ADULTS. LOW 
COST — SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK 
COMPLETELY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR | 
IMMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE ARE | 
MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 


Aleseo 21 Harristown Road 
Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 
Tel: 201-652-4333 








we'll duplicate 
all your catalog cards... 


. and return them to you within 72 hours. 
Any number of duplicate catalog cards, 
eopied photo-exact from your original. Same 
size, durable, top-grade stock, precision- 
punched and trimmed, returned to you in the 
same order as the file you submit . . . Samples 
and prices on request; special mailers and in- 
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structions for your convenience . .. Xerox 


branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian 
cities. Call the one nearest you—or write 


Xerox Corporation, Roch- 


ester, New York 14603. In 
Canada, Xerox of Canada 
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Limited, Toronto. 
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Committees | 


Bylaws Committee--Chairman, JOSEPH s 
Kommar, Tufts Univ. L., Medford, Mass. 
(1967) ; FRANK N. JONES (1966) ; EILEEN THORN- 
ron (1967). 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
FRAZER C. POOLE, Univ. of Ilinois L., Chicago; 
JOHN PALL; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL; STEPHEN 
R. SALMON, l 

Library Standards for Microfilm Committee 
(ad hec)—To collect standard specifications and 
other guides applicable to imicrophotography in 
libraries and publish them in a suitable medium; 
to help libraries adhere to these standards ahd 
to publish information which will further this 
end. Chairman, peter scott, Microreproduction 


Laberatory, MIT, Cambridge, Mass.; HUBBARD 


W. BALLOU; DONALD €. HOLMES; VERNON C. TATE; 
DAVID €. WEBER; consultants, RICHARD W. HALE, 
JR. CHESTER M. LEWIS. | 

Microform Readers and Printers Committee 
fad hoc)--To be appointed. 

Name and Scope of Section Committe 
Chairman, CORDON R. WILLIAMS, Center for Re- 
search Le, 5721 S. Cottage Grove, Chicago; 
DOROTHY J. COMINS; ROBERT H. MULLER; FRAZER 
G. POOLE; STEPHEN R. SALMON, 

Nominating Committee--Chairman, RALPH : 
Hopp, Univ. of Minnesota Ls., Minneapolis; 
EILEEN THORNTON; JOSEPH H. TREYZ. 

Photocopying Costs Committee (ad hoc})-~ 
Chairman, to be appointed; JOHN FRASER 
ROBERT C. SULLIVAN, 

Policy and Research Committee —Chairmat, 
RUSSELL SHANK, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ., New York (1970); OLIVER T. FIELD 
(1969); ROBERT M. HAYES (1966); CHARLES c 
LAHOOD, JR, (1967); GILES F. SHEPHERD (1968), 

Simplified Payments Committee (ad hoc)—~+ 
Chairman, SAMUEL M. BOONE, Univ. of North 
Carolina Ls., Chapel Hill; HUBBARD W. BALLOU} 
ALLEN G. VEANER; adviser, STEPHEN R. SALMON; 








Serials Section 


Officers-—Chairman, ELIZABETH F. NORTON, Re, 
search L., Univ. of California, Los Angeles; vice- 
chairman and chairman-elect, ROBERT D. DESMOND, 
Library of Congress; secretary, MRS. PHYLLIS A. 
RICHMOND, Univ. 
N.Y. (1967). 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: CAROL, 
H. RANEY (past chairman); 


of Rochester L., Roches 


ROBERT CAYTON| 


(1966); WILLIAM H. HUFF (1967); MRS. ELAINE, 


A. KURTZ; MRS. ELIZABETH RODELL. 


Committees 


Bibliography of Bibliographies 


of Serials. 


fi 


Committee (ad hoc)—To study the need for and 
define a bibliography of bibliographies of seriais. 
Chairman, ROBERTA STEVENSON, Univ, of Cali 
fornia L., Davis; MRS. ELIZABETH H. NEBEHAY; 
BEVERLY PFEIFER. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, FRANK 8, HAN- 
Lin, Univ. of Iowa Ls., Ilowa City (1967); FACK 
KING (1966); ALFRED H. LANE (1967). 

Conference Program Committee-—-Chairman, 
ELIZABETH F. NORTON, Research L., Univ. of Gati 
fornia, Los Angeles; ROBERT D. DESMOND; MRS. 
ELIZABETH RODELL. 

Duplicates Exchange Union Commitice-— 
Chairman, SIDNEY E. MATTHEWS, Southern Ti- 
nois Univ. L., Carbondale (1966); HARRY BRIN- 
TON (1967); MRS. EDNA E. BROWN (1966). 

Joint Committee to Revise List of International 
Subscription Agents (ad hoc)-—Chairman, BLIZA- 
BETH F, NORTON, Research L., Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles; MRS. ROMA 5. GREGORY; JOHN. ©. 
VEENSTRA. 

Nominating Committee--Chairman, KENNETH 
W. SODERLAND, Univ. of Chicago L.; mene 
L. CRAFT; IAN W. THOM. 

Policy and Research Committee—-Chairman, 
DON S$. CULBERTSON, Colorado State Univ. Ls. 
Fort Collins (1968); chairman-elect, DONALD P. 
HAMMER (1969); secretary, DAVID A. SMITH 
(1967); LAURA CUMMINGS (1966); BARBARA A. 
cates (1970). 

Serials Holdings Information Survey Coms, 
mittee (ad hoc)--To discover the practices: of 
research libraries in furnishing serials hole 
information to their users. Chairman, ROSAM 
H. DANIELSON, Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N 
GERARD D. GRYGOTIS; EMILIE V. WIGGINS. 

Committee on U.S. Congresses and Conferences 
without Fixed Headquarters (ad hoc )——Chaiz- 
man, MRS. MARY E. KAHLER, Library of Congress; 
MARY A, CROZER; IAN W. THOM: JOHN 6. VEEN: 
STRA; SAMUEL T. WATERS. 








% 
a 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Technical Services Administrators of Large 
Public Libraries—Cochairmen, MRS. SIDNEY 6. 
MARCU, New York P.L.; JOSEPH A, ROSENTHAL, 
New York P.L. 

Technical Services Administrators of Medium- 
Sized Research Libraries-—-Chairman, CARL JACK: 
son, Univ. of Colorado Ls., Boulder. 

Technical Services Directors of Large Research 
Libraries—Chairman, ARNOLD H, TROTIER, Univ. 
of Hlinois L., Urbana. 


REGIONAL GROUPS 


Affiliated regional groups of librarians in the 
technical services have been authorized in Ar- 
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Rescurees aad Technical Services Division 


kansas, Northern California, Southern California, 
Chicage, Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, Ilinois, 
lowe, Kansas, Michigan, Mountain Plains, Nash- 
ville, Hew England, New Jersey, New York 
(state end aty), North Carolina, Ohio, Northern 
Ohie, Ohio Valley, Oklahoma, Ontario, Pacific 
Nerthwest, Philadelphia Area, Potomac, South- 
easterm Texas, Twin Cities, and Wisconsin. 


YCUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Young Adult Services Division guides the 
selection, promotion, and evaluation of books, 
programs, and services for young adults. 

The Young Adult Services Division was es- 
tablisked on January 1, 1957. 

Offiwers--President, MRS. OPAL €. EAGLE, St. 
Louis P.L. 63103; vice-president and president- 
elect, MRS, FLORENCE M. SANBORN, Los Angeles 
P.L. 80017; second vice-president, MARIAN L. 
TRAHÆN, Oakland, Calif., P.L. 94612; past pres- 
ident, MILCRED L. KROHN, Division of School Ls., 
Board of Education, Shaker Heights, Ohio 
44120: executive secretary, MILDRED L. BATCHEL- 
DER, ALA headquarters. 

Boerd cf Directors—The officers plus: MAR- 
GARET COFENHAVER; FRANCES O. FLEMING; RAY 
M. FRY; FRANCES M. GRIM; LORA LANDERS; MAX- 
INE FE. SLAGOWSKI; MRS. GLORIA A. WAITY, 

Puvlicasions—-The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Children’s Services Division. Edited by mrs. 
PAULINE WILSON, Lakewood, Ohio, P.L. Top of 
the Mews is published four times a year and is 
sent free co all members. It is not available by 
subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Acsivitizs Committee—To seek out services, 
activities, and projects needed in the area of 
library materials and library services to young 
adults {young people of high school age); to 
studs wavs in which such needs may be met; 
te examire projects in the fields of responsibility 
of the division when suggested by other ALA 
or outsids groups; and to recommend to YASD 
Board of Directors possible action on proposals 
whica arə developed. Chairman, MRS. FLORENCE 
SANBORN. Los Angeles P.L. 90017 (1966); 
THOMAS 2. ALFORD (1968); MARILEE FOGLESONG 
(1966); CAROLINE HOLMES (1967); JANE MAN- 
THORNE (1966); MRS. JULIA RUSSELL (1968). 

Avia List Revision Committee—To revise or 
replace the “Richer by Asia” list. Chairman, 
MRS. SARA C. Woy, Germantown Friends School, 
31 W. Coulter St, Philadelphia 19144; mrs. 
EDIR B:SHOP; JUNE BOWMAN; JEAN E. CRAB- 
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TREE; IRMGARD HORMANN; GEORGIA SEALOFE. 

Books for Slow High School Readers—To pre- 
pare a list of adult books for slow high school 
age readers. Chairman, MRS. MARGAREF H. 
crazier, Library Science Dept, Wayne State 
Univ., Detroit; ANNE ANTHONY; MRS. VERLENE 
BERND; CAROLYN CRAWFORD; IRMGARD HORMANN; 
JOHANNA KLICK; MRS. IRENE H. LOVDAL; KATH- 
ARINE SULLIVAN, 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. ETHEL 
yaprorr, 1850 Columbia Pike, Arlington. Va. 
22204 (1966); MARY E. FARRELL (1966); Jo- 
SEPH A. SHEFTER (1966). 

Clearing House Committee for Young Adult 
Lists—To work out plans for a clearinghouse 
at YASD office of young adult lists. To be ap- 
pointed. 

Latin American List Committee—Chairman, 
MRS. ALICE K. AIELLO, Cuyahoga County P.L., 
Cleveland 44113; 1. AGNES DUNN; GRACE H. 
JONES; VILMA M. KRUSKO; MRS. HELEN MOORE 
MOFFAT; SUSAN MURTHA; MARGARET L. MOYER; 
DEE ANN RAY; MRS, LILLIAN L, SHAPIRO; MRS. 
PAULINE WILSON; MRS. CONSUELO P. WINDER. 

Committee on Library Services for Disad- 
vantaged Youth-~To explore the role of YASD 
in working in the areas of disadvantaged young 
people, the culturally deprived, school drop- 
outs, and the antipoverty program. Chairman, 
PAULINE WINNICK, Library Services Branch, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington. D.C. 
20202; ESTHER BAUR; MRS, MIRIAM BRAVERMAN; 
MARILEE FOGLESONG; MRS. MARY ANN HANNA; 
LORA LANDERS; CLO ERA SEWELL; MARIAN L. 
TRAHAN, 

Subcommittee on Programs--Chairman, MARILEE 
FocLesonc, Madison, Wis., P.L.; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; 
BESSIE BULLOCK; MRS. ANN W. LITTLEJOHN; M&S, SARA 
G. WOY, 

Subcommittee on Study Centers-—~Ckairman, 
MARIAN L. TRAHAN, Oakland P.L. 94612; others to 
be appointed. 

Subcommittee on Community Agency Team-- 
Chairman, LORA LANDERS, Hennepin County L., 300 
Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis 55401; MILDRED L. REN- 
NESSY. 

Subcommittee on Rural Youth--Chairman, cto 
ERA SEWELL, Valley of Parks Regional L., London, 
Ky. 40741; others to be appointed. 

Subcommittee on Reading Lists—-Chairman, Mrs. 
MIRIAM BRAVERMAN, Brooklyn P.L. 11207 (1968); 
LYDIA LAFLEUR: ELEANOR PRUITT (1968): JANE MAN- 
THORNE (1968); EMMIE LOU WILSON, 

Subcommittee on Films and Recordings-—Chair- 
man, MRS. MARY ANN HANNA, Michigan State L., 
Lansing 48913; RICHARD B. MOSES; DONALD L. 
ROBERTS. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—Chairman, 
ROSE MOORACHIAN, Boston P.L. 02117 41966); 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Established by Council in 1947. 
Purpose--To provide a means of acquiring 
and publishing material in this field. i 
Offcers——Chairman, WAYNE SHIRLEY, Wen 
worth Institute, Boston 15; secretary, LOUIS 
SHORES, Library School, Florida State Univ., Tal- 
lahassee. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table was approved by, 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the: 
1954 annual conference. | 
Purpose~-To provide a clearinghouse for in- 
“formation on all state and regional library asso- | 
ciation conferences having commercial exhibits; 
maintain an up-to-date exhibits procedures man- 
ual to aid library association exhibit chairmen | 
in conducting more efficient and beneficial li- 
brary exhibitions; study convention procedures 
to set standards for booth rental, space assign- 
ment, adequate exhibit hours, and sufficient in- | 
formation for exhibitors to plan an effective dis- | 
play are the purposes of this round table. | 
Membership-—Open to all library associations, | 
interested librarians, and firms or individuals 
exhibiting at library meetings. | 
Annual dues-—-Commercial firms, $25 per year. 
Institutions, librarians, nonlibrarians, $3 per | 
year, | 
Publications—-Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, | 
listing state and regional library association | 
meetings, dates, exhibit chairmen, booth size, | 
rentals, etc., and news of interest to exhibitors, | 


accepted, 

Officers—-Chairman, JAMES L. THOMPSON, 
Baker and Taylor, Momence, Ill.; vice-chairman, 
JACK W. RAMSEY, Carl J. Leibel, Ine., LaPuente, 
Calif.; treasurer, C. N. ROLAND, Follett Library 
Book, 1018 W. Washington St., Chicago 60607; 
secretary, WALTER F. CURLEY, Suffolk Cooperative 
Library System, Patchogue, N.Y. ALA staff liai- 
son, € J. HOY. 


Distributed free to members; subscriptions not | 
| 
$ 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Established in January 1949 by the ALA Council. 
Purpose--To develop the interests of libraries 
in activities and problems in the field of inter- 
national library relations, to serve as a channel 


keði communication and counsel between the In- 


ternational Relations Committee and the mem- 
bers of the Association, and to provide hospital- 
ity and information to visitors from abroad. 








ROUND TABLES 


The IRRT arranges programs or business meet- 
ings and appoints representatives to attend 
meetings of other professional groups. 

Annual dues—-$2, payable to the treasurer. 

Publications—Leads, a quarterly, is sent free 
to all members. Editor: MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 
433 W. 21st St., New York. 

Officers~-Chairman, WILLIAM V. JACKSON, con- 
sultant, Reference Dept., New York P.L. (mail- 
ing address: 196 W. Kathleen Dr., Park Ridge, 
HL); vice-chairman and chairman-elect, LUCILE 
DUDCEON, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison; past chairman, ELIZABETH G. ROBE, 
U.S. Information Agency, 1711 New York Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C.; secretary, ©. DONALD 
cook, Columbia Univ. Ls., New York; treasurer, 
MILDRED LOWELL, Div. of Library Science, In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington. ALA staff liaison, 
LESTER ASHEIM. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus commit: 
tee chairmen. 

Committee chairmen—-Editorial, MRS. HELEN 
E. WESSELLS; membership, ELIZABETH LINDSEY, 
Mount Pleasant Branch L., 14000 Kinsman Rd.. 
Cleveland; publicity, WAYNE M. HARTWELL, F. E. 
Compton and Co. L., 1000 N. Dearborn St, Chi- 
cago. 

Area chairmen--Near and Middle Fast 
FRANK MCGOWN, Graduate School of Public and 
International Affairs, Univ. of Pittsburgh; East 
Asia, DOROTHEA scort, Library School, Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Madison; Southeast Asia, PAUL BIX- 





| LER, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; 
| Latin America, WILLIAM V. JACKSON; South Asia, 


to be appointed; Europe, to be appointed. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 
Organized by an informal group meeting at the 


| New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution and 
| bylaws adopted 1941. 


Purpose--To help the individual member to 
orient himself in the library profession and in 
its organization, national, state, or local; to pro- 


| mote a greater feeling of responsibility among 
| younger members of the profession for the de- 
velopment of library service and librarianship; 
_and to inform young people of the scope and po- 
_tentialities of the library profession by means of 
| cooperation with recruiting committees already 


set up by national and state library groups, and 
organization of recruiting committees in the 


i states where none exist. 


Membership and dues—-Individual member- 
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Round Tables 


ship is cpen to any librarian or student in a 
library school who is a member of ALA and 
who either is not over 35 years of age or has 
not served in the library profession more than 
five years. Chapter memberships are open to 
mumcipal, state, or regional groups. Annual 
dues for individual members—$1; annual dues 
for chapters—$5. 

Piblication—Newsletter. Editor, WILLIAM H. 
ROBERTS, uI, Clinton, Iowa, P.L. 52732. 

Oficers—Chairman, PHYLLIS E. JAYNE, Gen- 
erak Mocors Institute L., Flint, Mich. 48502; 
vicechaizman and chairman-elect, MAURICE S$. 
cotemar, Willingboro, N.J., P.L. 08046; secre- 
tary-treasurer, JEAN MEADOWS, School of Aero- 
nautical, Astronautical and Engineering Sciences 
L., Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind. 47907. Execu- 
tive Boa-d—The current officers plus three mem- 
bereat-large: DEE ANN RAY, Missouri State L., 
Jeffersor City 65102 (1968); SHIRLEY EDSALL, 
Coming Community College L., Corning, N.Y. 
14930 (1967); Jerry n. sKaces, 1546 Lexing- 
ton Ct, Kansas City, Mo. 64110 (1966). ALA 
stať liaison, GEORGE M. BAILEY. 

Committee chairmen-—-Constitution study, SHIR- 
LEY EDSALL; local arrangements, CLARENCE W. 
ropcers, Queens Borough P.L., Jamaica, N.Y. 
11432; nominating, JOAN M. osowski, Corning 
Commuaity College L., Corning, N.Y. 14830. 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


Organized in the fall of 1957 to replace and 
expand the scope of the Committee on Library 
Service to the Blind. 

Purpase—To extend and improve library ser- 
vice to the blind and to those whose limited 
vision prevents the use of materials in ordinary 


print; to provide a symposium for the exchange 
of ideas and experiences; to develop ané imple- 
ment standards for library service and person- 
nel; to acquaint all librarians whose service 
communities may include visually impaired per- 
sons with the round table, and to enlist their 
cooperation in meeting these objectives (adopted 
January 1965). 

Membership—Open to all librarians actively 
engaged or interested in library service to the 
blind. 

Annual dues-—-$1, payable to treasurer. 

Officers—Chairman, ROBERT $. BRAY, Division 
for the Blind, Library of Congress; vice-chair- 
man, WILLIAM K. PEACE, Texas State L., Austin; 
secretary, MRS. LOU ANN BOONE, Michigan State 
L. for the Blind, Lansing; treasurer, MARY JACK 
wINTLE, Library of Congress. x 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Officers—Chairman, B. JOSEPH O’NEIE, Boston 
P.L. (1966); vice-chairman and chairman-elect, 
FRANK J. WARD, Toledo P.L. (1966); secretary, 
ANN NEWMAN, Emeline Fairbanks Memorial L., 
Terre Haute, Ind. (1968) ; treasurer, MBS. MADGE 
R. poty, Lansing, Mich., P.L. (1967). ALA staff 
liaison, ALPHONSE F. TREZZA. 

Committee chairmen—Circulation manager, 
JEROME K. CORRIGAN (1967); constitutional re- 
vision, FRANK J. Warb (1967); membership, 
ROLF T, HALVERSON (1968); project, MRS. EILEEN 
M. FRANKE (1966); regional, WILMA N. BROOKS 
(1968). 

Publications—SORT, a quarterly newsletter. 
Editor, CLARK S$. LEWIS, Parma Regional Branch, 
Cuyahoga County P.L., 5850 Ridge Rd, Parma, 
Ohio 44129 (1966). 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY ALA 


AWIL Quarterly. Association of Hospital and 
fnstitution Libraries. Quarterly. Free to divi- 
sion members; not available by subscription. 

ALA Public Relations Reporter. ALA Public 
Relations Office. Monthly. By subscription, $5 
a yeer. 

The Beoklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 
Publ shing Department. Semimonthly. $8 a 
year. 

Callege and Research Libraries. Association of 
College and Research Libraries. Bimonthly. 
Free to members; by subscription, $5 a year. 

Choice: Books for College Libraries. Association 
af College and Research Libraries. Monthly 
{corabined July-August issue). $20 a year; ad- 
ditional copies to same address, $10 a year. 
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Exhibit. Exhibits Round Table. Quarterly. Free 
to members; not available by subscription. 

Join. Monthly newsletter for the Steering Com- 
mittee of the ALA Membership Committee. 
Not available by subscription. 

Just Between Ourselves. Public Library Associa- 
tion. Free to members three times a year. 
Leads, a Fact Sheet. International Relations 
Round Table. Quarterly. Free to members; 

not available by subscription. 

Library Resources and Technical Services. Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. Quar- 
terly. Free to members; by subscription, $5 a 
year. 

Library Service to Labor Newsletter. adult Ser- 
vices Division. Joint Committee oa Library 
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Service to Labor Groups. Two issues a year. 


Free to division members; not available by 
subscription. 


Library Technology Reports. Library Technol- 
ogy Project. Bimonthly. By subscription, $100. 


a year, $20 an issue. 





LTP Newsletter. Library Technology Project. 
Monthly. Free to members of LTP Advisory | 


Committee and Council on Library Resources, 
Inc. Not available by subscription. 


Membership Promotion—Ideas for the Month. | 


Monthly newsletter for the ALA Membership 
Committee and Committee for a Greater ALA. | 


Not available by subscription. 

Newsletter. Adult Services Division. Four issues 
a year (irregular). Free to division members; 
not available by subscription. 


*Newsletter. Library Education Division. Quar- 


terly, Free to members; not available by sub- | 


scription, 

Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom. Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom. Bimonthly. By sub- 
scription, $3 a year. 


| 
i 


ALA Representatives to Other Organizations 


President's Newsletter. American Association of 
State Libraries. Biannually. Free to members. 

The Public Library Trustee. American Library 
Trustee Association. Quarterly. Free to mem 
bers; not available by subscription. 

Recruitment Newsletter. Library Administration 
Division Office for Recruitment. Quarterly. 
Free to members of recruiting network: not 
available by subscription. 

RQ. Reference Services Division. Quarterly. Free 
to members; not available by subscription. 
School Libraries. American Association of School 
Librarians, Quarterly. Free to members; not 

available by subscription. 

SORT. Staff Organizations Round Table. Quar- 
terly. Free to members; not available by sub- 
scription. 

Top of the News. Children’s Services and Young 
Adult Services divisions. Quarterly. Free to 
members; not available by subscription, 

Washington Newsletter. ALA Washington Office. 
Irregular (at least 12 isues per year). By sub- 
scription, $5 a year. 


LA REPRESENTATIVES 


TO 


THER ORGANIZATIONS 


nineteen terrence 


ALA has had for many years official representa- 
tion to outside organizations, It also cooperates 
with other organizations in the establishment of 
councils, joint committees, and other groups that 
can work together in activities of mutual inter- 
est. When the work of an outside organization 
falls within the field of responsibility of one 
division, that division names the ALA represen- 
tative. When an organization to which ALA does 
not now have representation asks for a represen- 
tative, the decision on whether to make the ap- 
pointment is made by the Committee on Organi- 
zation. If the need for immediate action arises 
the president makes the decision, based upon 
staff analysis and recommendation, and subject 
to later review by COO. Appointments made by 
the divisions are so indicated. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—-FosTER E. MoHRHARDT (ACRL) 
(1967). 

‘American Council on Education—ropert B. 
powns (ACRL) (1966). 

American Documentation Institute—ricuarp S. 
ANGELL (Interdivisional Committee on Docu- 





mentation) (1967). 


| American Merchant Marine Library Association 


~~MARGARET M. KINNEY (1966). 


| American Standards Association, Sectional Cóm- 


mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5) 
(sponsored by ALA)—-HUBBARD BALLOT 
(RTSD Copying Methods Section) (1967); 
alternate, ERLE P. KEMP (1966). 


| American Standards Association, 239 Commit- 


tee (sponsored by Council of National Library 
Associations)-——CARLYLE J. FRAREY (RTSD) 
(1967); Bibliography Subcommittee—eE 
asu (RSD); Subcommittee on Statistics—- 
| DAVID PALMER (LAD). 
American Standards Association, Standardiza- 
tion of Library Supplies and Equipment, 785 
~~FORREST F. CARHART, JR. (LTP) 
‘Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
| sociation Liaison Committee—ex officio mem- 
ber, DAVID H. CLIFT; Liaison to Technical Ser- 
vices Section—-KATHARINE L. BALL (RTSD 
| Cataloging and Classification Section) (1967). 
Civil War Centennial, Advisory Council-——ciype 
€. WALTON, JR. (1966). 


i 
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ALA Representatives to Other Organizations 


Council of National Library Associations—pavip 
m CLET. Joint Committee representatives: Ex- 
lkbits Manager—c. J. Hoy; Hospital Libra- 
yies—HELEN M. LANGE (AHIL); Library Edu- 
eatiom—-CARLYLE J. FRAREY (LED); Library 
Work as a Career—ponatp nunt (LAD); 
Library Problems Related to the Peace Corps 
-JAMES E. BRYAN (IRC); Visiting Foreign 
Libra-ians—ropert ¢. vosper (IRC), JOHN 
xaLL CIRRT). 

Council of National Organizations on Children 
and Youth-—-AASL, DOROTHY A. MCGINNISS; 
ALA, CSD, YASD, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER; 
“SD, AHIL, ELEANOR PHINNEY; ASL, PLA, 
ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, 

Dewima? Classification Editorial Policy Commit- 
tee (Joint Lake Placid Club Education Foun- 

cation~ALA)—vincrnia DREWRY (RTSD Cata- 
loging and Classification Section) (1967). 

Ecacational Media Council—-c. WALTER STONE 
1966); LESTER ASHEIM; DOROTHY A. McGIN- 
swiss, alternate (1966). 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of Award 
-ELIZABETH MILLER (CSD) (1968). 

Hespital Libraries and Handicapped Readers 
Erou, British Library Association—mrs. 
ELIZABETH M. BAKER (AHIL) (1966). 





Inter-Agency Council on Library Tools for 
Nurs ng-—-PAULINE VAILLANCOURT (AHIL) 
196"). 


Inter-Anerican Library School in Medellin, Co- 
jombia, International Executive Council— 
ELEAWOR MITCHELL. 

Irternational Federation of Documentation, U.S. 
Natienal Committee—veRNER W. CLAPP 
°1965), nominated by IRC. 

International Federation of Library Associations, 
Council—FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT (1968}. 

Library of Congress, Library Associations Liai- 
son Committee—ROBERT Ç. VOSPER, DAVID H. 
CLIFT. 

Nstional Book Committee, 






National Board— 
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MARY V. GAVER, ROBERT G. VOSPER (1966). 

National Broadcasting Company’s Advisory Com- 
mittee for the program, Exploring—MRS. AU- 
GUSTA BAKER. 

National Civil Liberties Clearing House-—rMILy 
REED (1966). 

National Council of Teachers of English, Com- 
mission on Literature—BERNARD KREISSMAN 
(1966) ; Committee to Survey the Teaching of 
Children’s Literature in Colleges and Univer- 
sities-—-MRS. RUTH GAGLIARDO (1967); Adven- 
turing with Books Committee-—MRS. HELEN 
RENTHAL (CSD); Reading Ladders Commit- 
tee——MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD (CSD); Second- 
ary School List Committee—MARIAN TRAHAN 
(YASD); Your Reading Committee~—-MAR- 
JORIE RANKIN (CSD). 

National Council on the Aging—ELEANOR PHIN-* 
NEY, MARGARET FREEMAN (ASD) (1966). 
National Microfilm Association—DONALD C. 
HoLtmes (RTSD Copying Methods Section) 

(1966). 

Joint Committee on Fair Use in Photoeopying—~ 
CHARLES F. GOSNELL (1966). 

President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Handicapped, Library Committee—oBerT $. 
Bray (1966). 

Joint Committee on Union List of Serials—r. 
BERNICE FIELD (RTSD Serials Section) 
(1966). 

ALA Representative to the United Nations-— 
JOHN FALL; Conference Group of U.S. Na- 
tional Organizations on the United Nations— 
youn rate (IRC) (1967). 

U.S. Book Exchange-—-BENJAMIN 
(RTSD) (1966). 

U.S. National Commission for Unesco—RayNarp 
€. SWANK, appointed by the Cemmission 
(1967). 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- 
gate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, MARY 
DULANY (1966). 
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The New Herman Miller Library Group 
WE INVITE YOUR 
CAREFUL STUDY OF DESIGN, 
QUALITY AND ECONOMY 


Buffed cast aluminum legs, knee-knock and stocking-snag free. Walnut 
veneered study carrels, extra deep for|added student privacy. Tables which quickly 
convert to additional study-centers, mar-proof and vinyl-edged. All carefully constructed 
engineered for initial and long-lasting value. 
Herman Miller also supplies a complete selection of 
fabrics for draperies, stage and window curtains. 
A complete brochure is available by return mail. 


Ld 


al HERMAN MILLER, INC. 


Zeeland, Michigan 49464 











e AUTOMATION AND SYSTEMS DESIGN 
e CONSULTING AND PLANNING 


Can you read those characters? 
e CUSTOMIZED CATALOGING 


She can! It’s part of her job. e WORLD-WIDE ACQUISITIONS 
@ BIBLIOGRAPHIC AND SPECIAL SERVICES 
e INDEXING AND ABSTRACTING 


on any subject. 
y J Translation: ve 
“Library service is our business” 


JOHN I. THOMPSON & COMPANY, 


Phone 202 — 337-4200 1118 22nd Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 20037 
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It’s our job too. In any tongue, 





~ You don’t have to put anyth ng 
on our library units after we / 
paint them. 


Except books. 





Whygamble painting 

library units the usual way. 
With spray paint. That's — 

not good enough for us. 

Or for you: 


Instead, each section is: | 
individually dipped intoa: = 
huge vat of paint. This way, 
every inch of metal is’ 
thoroughly covered with a. 
nice thick coat. And 
thoroughly protected from 
damaging rust. 
Everything aboutour - 
library units is made the — 
way library equipment. 
ought to be. Equipment 
that looks better and lasts 
longer—a solid investment - 
for the people who dpe ola it. 


LigRany i 
r\ pau pment) 5 


ART METAL INC 


JAMESTOWN: NEW YORK 
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AFFILIATED 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 





Under Article X, Section 1, of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
preper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national organizations of kindred pur- 
pose, The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d), 
provide that each affiliated organization is en- 
titled to one voting member on the Council. 
Some of these societies meet annually at the 
time and place of meetings of the ALA. Their 
members enjoy all privileges of members of the 
larger body as to any special transportation, 
hotel rates, and conference hospitalities. The 
ALA recommends to those of its members to 
whem such connection is appropriate member- 
ship also in these organizations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Headquarters—-53 W. Jackson Blvd., Room 
1201, Chicago 60604. 

Officers, 1965~-66—-President, ARTHUR A. CHAR- 
PEYTIER, Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, 42 W. 4th St, New York 10036; 
president-elect, KATE WALLACH, Law L., Louisi- 
an: State Univ., Baton Rouge 70803; secretary, 
JASE E. HAMMOND, Law L., Villanova, Pa., 
Univ.; treasurer, ROBERT Q. KELLY, DePaul Univ. 
Law L., 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 60604. 
Executive Board: The above officers plus Louis 
PIACENZA, past president; EARL C. BORGESON; 
VIRGINIA KNOX; ERWIN C. SURRENCY. 

ALA Councilor—FREDERIC D. DONNELLY, JR. 
(1869). 

Pounded—1906. Incorporated 1935 under laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

Purpases—The association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote li- 
brarianship, to develop and increase the useful- 
nes of law libraries, to cultivate the science of 
law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of co- 
operation among members of the profession. 

Number of members—1011. 

Memaership dues—According to six classes of 
membership: active individual, institutional, as- 
sogiate, sustaining, honorary, and life. 

Principal sources of income-—Dues and sub- 
scxi ptioas, 

éfeetings—Annual. 
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Publications—Law Library Journal, editor, 
RICHARD C. DAHL, Supreme Court Law L. 
Temple of Justice, Olympia, Wash. 98501; In- 
dex to Foreign Legal Periodicals, chairman, wir- 
LIAM B. STERN, Los Angeles County Law L., Los 
Angeles 90012. 


AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION INSTITUTE 


Headquarters~-2000 P St., N.W., Washington, , 
D.C. 20036; JAMES E. BRYAN, executive director. 

Officers, 1965~66—President, LAURENCE B, HEIL- 
PRIN; president-elect, HAROLD BORKO; past pres- 
ident, ROBERT M. HAYES; treasurer, PAULINE 
ATHERTON; councilors, OLIVER BUCHANAN, 
GERALD JAHODA, JOHN MURDOCK, MABY ELIZA- 
BETH STEVENS, FRED A. TATE; executive director, 
JAMES E. BRYAN. 

ALA Councilor-—-RICHARD S. ANGELE (1968). 

Founded-—1937. 

Purpose—The American Documentation Insti- 
tute is an association of individuals and organi- 
zations who desire to pursue or support a pro- 
fessional or scientific interest in documentation 
and to promote the increase, dissemination, and 
use of the knowledge, principles, and techniques 
involved in documentation through the issuance 
of professional and technical publications: the 
holding of meetings for exchange of information 
and inquiry into technical questions; the promo- 
tion of research in documentation; the encour- 
agement of education, training, and placement 
of individuals seeking careers in documentation; 
and through any and all other appropriate ac- 
tivities. 

Number of members—1600. 

Membership dues—-$20 annually. 

Principal source of income—Annual dues and 
journal subscriptions. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications-—American Documentation. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—45 Broadway, New York 10006. 


Officers, 1965~66--Chairman of the board Aud 


MRS. GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice-chairman 
of the board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; chair- 
man of the executive committee, JOSEPH AN- 
DREAE; president, W. T. MOORE; vice-presidents, 
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CLARK H. HEBNER and W. B RAND; 
secretary, WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, M; 


executive | 
treasurer, 


JAMES €, KELLOGG, UI; assistant treasurers, RAY- | 


MOND V. O'BRIEN, JR., and JOSEPH T. PENDER. 
ALA Councilor--WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, 
(1968). 
Founded--1921. Incorporated by charter of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 


HI 


Purpose—To provide exchange libraries to | 


seamen and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coast guard stations, light ships, and light- 


houses, and to maintain shore library facilities | 


at the various branches of the association. 
Membership dues—$5 minimum for seamen; 
others not fixed. 
Principal sources of income---Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 
Publication—Sea Letter. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters-~~Care of THOMAS EDWARD CAMP, | 


School of Theology, Univ. of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 37375. 

Officers, 1965-66-—President, GEORGE H. 
pricker, Lancaster, Pa., Theological Seminary; 
vice-president, ROSCOE M. PIERSON, Lexington, 
Ky., Theological Seminary; treasurer, PETER N. 
VANDENBERCE, New Brunswick, N.J., Theological 
Seminary, 87 College Ave. Executive Committee: 
Members-at-large——-ROLAND E. KIRCHER, JAMES J. 
MICHAEL, RUTH C. EISENHART, DIKRAN Y. HADI- 
DIAN; past president, CHARLES P. JOHNSON (de- 
ceased); executive secretary, THOMAS EDWARD 
CAMP, 

ALA Councilor-—~To be elected. 

Purpese--To bring its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the Amer- 
ican Association of Theological Schools; to 
study the distinctive problems of theological 
seminary libraries; to increase the professional 
competence of the membership; and to improve 
the quality of library service to theological edu- 
cation. 

Number of members-—462. 

Membership dues-—-Full members, $8; asso- 
ciate members, $6; institutional, $15. 

Principal source of income-~Membership 
dues. 

Meetings—~Annual. 

Publications-——N ewsletter. 


wP ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Headquarters-—Care of REV. JAMES J, KORTEN- 
DICK, S.S, head, Dept. of Library Science, 
Catholic Univ. of America, Washington 17, D.C. 

Officers, 1965-66-—-President, 1. DOROTHY 


Affiliated National Library Associations 


Bevis, School of Librarianship, Univ. of Wash- 
ington, Seattle; vice-president and president- 
elect, Leroy €. MERRITT, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley; secretary-treas- 
urer, REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK. Directors- 
JACK DALTON, CARLYLE J. FRAREY, JEAN LOWRIE, 
JESSE H. SHERA (past president). 

ALA  Councilor—acGNes LYTTON 
(1966). 

Founded-—-1915. 

Purpose—-To advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members--314 (278 personal, 36 
institutional). 

Membership dues—Personal, $5; institutional, 
$50. 

Meetings-—Semiannual. 

Publications—Journal of Education for Li 
brarianship. 

Principal source of income-—Dues and journal 
subscriptions. 

(Officers change Midwinter 1966.) 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters--1755 Massachusetts 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 200386; JAMES E. 
PER, executive secretary. 

Officers, 1965-66—Chairman, EDWARD G. FREE- 
uarer, New York P.L.; vice-chairman, FOSTER 
E. MoHRHARDT, National Agricultural L., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; past chairman, RICHARD LOGSDON, 
Columbia Univ., New York. Board of Directors: 
ROBERT H. BLACKBURN, LOUIS KAPLAN, WILLIAM N. 
LOCKE, C. FLINT PURDY, FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, 
STANLEY L. WEST. 

ALA Councilor—-JAMES E. SKIPPER (1969). 

Founded—December 1932. 

Purpose—-By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the re- 
search collection in American libraries. 

Number of members-—-TA4, 

Membership dues—-$500. 

Principal source of income-—~Annual dues and 
foundation grants. 

Meetings—Usually held in connection with 


REAGAN 


Ave., 
SKIP- 


l ALA conference. 


TELL, 


Publications—Farmington Newsletter, ARL 


Statistics, 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(Association Canadienne des Bibliotheqves)} 
Headquarters—63 Sparks St, Ottawa 4, Ont. 
Officers, 1965-66-—President, WILLIAM R. CAS- 
Calgary P.L.; first vice-president and 


_ president-elect, JOHN H, ARCHER, McGill Univ. 
'Ls., Montreal; second vice-president, REV. PAUL- 


EMILE FILION, $.J., Laurentian Univ., Sudbury: 
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Affiliated National Library Associations 


past president, DAVID W. FOLEY, Univ. of Mani- 
toba, W.nnipeg; treasurer, HUGH L. SMITH, Univ. 
af Toroato L.; executive director, ELIZABETH H. 
MORTON, 

ALA Councilor—aLBerta LETTS, Provincial L., 
Halifax. N.S. (1966). 

Founced—1946,. Incorporated: Dept. of the 
Secretary of State for Canada. 

Furpese—To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation through library serv- 
ice; to promote high standards of librarianship 
and the welfare of librarians; and to cooperate 
wita library associations both within and outside 
of Caneda and with other organizations inter- 
ested in the promotion of education, science, and 
culture. The association is a nonprofit, non- 
sectariaa, and nonpolitical body. 

umber of members—2665. 

Membership dues--Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; 
contributing, $50; sustaining, $100; assisting, 
$230; cerporate, $500; life, $1000; patron, $2000. 
ALA members (non-Canadian) may join for $6. 

Secticns—Adult Services; Canadian Associa- 
tior of Children’s Librarians; Canadian Associ- 
atien o? College and University Libraries; Ca- 
nadian Library Trustees’ Association; Canadian 
Music Library Association; Canadian School Li- 
bracy Association; Reference; Research and 
Special Library; Technical Services; Young 
Pewple’s. 

Meetmgs—Annual. 

Publizations--Canadian Library, bilingual, 
free to all members. Annual subscription, $4 
to Canada, $5 abroad; single copy, $1 abroad, 
75¢ to Canada. 

Financial support—Membership fees, grants- 
in-zid from the provinces, special grants, pub- 
lications. 


WBRARY SOCIETY OF PUERTO RICO 


@fficers, 1964—~President, JOSEFINA DEL TORO, 
U.P.R. Station No. 21686, Rio Piedras; vice- 
president, MRS. ALBERTINA P. ROSA, Calle Cinco 
1272, Ext. San Augustin, Rio Piedras; secretary, 
Luisa vaco, Linda Vista 58, Santurce. 

ALA Councilor—enw BAA, 452 Ponce de Leon 
Ave., Hato Rey (1967). 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Mead yuarters—919 N, Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 60511; MRS. HELEN BROWN SCHMIDT, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Officers, 1965-66—President, ALFRED N. BRAN- 
DON; vice-president, MRS. MILDRED C. LANGNER; 
secretary, BETTY WITHROW; treasurer, DR. DON- 
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ALD WASHBURN. 

ALA Councilor—RALPH T. ESTERQUEST (1969). 

Founded—1898. 

Purpose~-The association supports and en- 
courages medical and allied scientific libraries, 
promotes the exchange of medical literature 
among its institutional members, and improves 
the professional qualifications and status of 
medical librarians. 

Number of members—2000. 

Membership dues--$15 individual; $50 in- 
stitutional. 

Principal sources 
dues. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—-Builetin of the Medica! Library 
Association, $12. 


of income—Membership 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Business Office--WiLLiaM J. WEICHLEIN, execu- 
tive secretary, School of Music, Univ. of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor 48105. 

Officers, 1965-66—-President, IRVING LOWENS, 
Musie Division, Library of Congress; vice-pres- 
ident, H. WILEY HiTcHcocK, Dept. cf Music, 
Hunter College, New York 10021; secretary, 
MELVA L. PETERSON, Music L., City College of 
New York; treasurer, MARY R. ROGERS, Music 
Division, Library of Congress. Executive Board 
—The above officers plus: JAN Larue, School of 
Music, New York Univ.; MRS. ROBERT EB. WAGEN- 
KNECHT, Wellesley, Mass., College Music L.; 
RUTH WATANABE, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N.Y. 14604; WILLIAM J. WEICHLIN. 

ALA Councilor—DONALD W. KRUMME? (1968). 

Founded—-1931. Incorporated 1945, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose—To promote the development of 
music libraries; to encourage studies in the or- 
ganization and administration of music libraries 
and the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members—960. 

Membership dues—$9; student membership, 
$5. 

Principal sources of income—-Dues, advertis- 
ing in journal, and gifts. 

Meetings—Usually twice yearly; in summer 
with ALA. 

Periodicals—Notes, quarterly for members; by 
subscription $9 annually (foreign, $10). 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Officers, 1965-66-~President, MRS. MARGUERITE 
MCANENY, William Seymour Theatre Collection, 
Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J.; secretary, 
SAM PEARCE, Museum of the City of New York, 
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Theatre Collection, 1220 Fifth Ave, New York; | 
treasurer, MARY C. HATCH, Central Circulation, 
New York P.L.; editor of Broadside, SARAH | 
CHOKLA GROSS. l 

ALA Councilor-—MRS, MARGUERITE MCANENY | 
(1969). 

Founded—-1937. 

Number of members—160. 

Purpose—To further the interests of gather- | 
ing, preserving, and making available through | 
libraries, museums, and private collections any | 
records (books, photographs, playbills, etc.) of | 
theatre in all its forms. i 


Membership dues--Personal, $4.50; institu | mw OY 1 
ional BW Heckman 


Principal source of income~-Membership dues. 
Manner 





Publications-—Broadside. 


OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY | 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Bibliographical Society of America—Presi- | 
dent, HERMAN W. LIEBERT, Yale Univ. L, New 
Haven, Conn.; first vice-president, EDWIN WOLF, 
m, Library Company of Philadelphia, Broad and 
Christian Sts.; secretary, ROBERT H. TAYLOR, 511 
Lake Dr., Princeton, N.J.; treasurer, EDWARD 
NAUMBURG, JR., 175 W. 93d St., New York. 


Catholic Library Association—President, 
SISTER M. CLAUDIA, LH.M., Catholic Univ. of 





America, Washington, D.C. 20017; vice-presi- ; 
dent, REV. CHARLES H. BANET, c.Pp.s., St. Joseph’s 300 Craftsmen at Your Service ~ 
College, Rensselaer, Ind. 47979; executive direc- filling all the varied 

tor, M. RICHARD WILT, 461 W. Lancaster Ave., : he 

Haverford, Pa. 19041. library binding requirements . . . 


The skilled staff at the Heckman 
Bindery is trained in exacting 
methods assuring the customers of 
excellent quality and service. 
Heckman representatives personally 
pick up and deliver every 28 days 

in 22 states. Orders shipped to us 


Council of National Library Associations— 
Chairman, BILL M. woops, 31 E. 10th St, New 
York 10003; vice-chairman, HARRY BITNER, Yale 
Law L., New Haven, Conn.; secretary-treasurer, 
MARGARET M. KINNEY, U.S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital L. 180 W. Kingsbridge Rd., 





Bronx 10468. i 

| from customers in other areas are 
PORE ; i , l processed in 21 days. Quali 
Special Libraries Association—President, | service, and close a iA 
ALLEEN THOMPSON, Atomie Power Equipment | your requirements at Heckman’s 
Dept, General Electric Co., 175 Curtner Aven | assures you of the finest. 


San Jose, Calif. 95125; president-elect, DR. 
FRANK E. MCKENNA, Central Research Labora- 
tories, Air Reduction Company, Inc., Murray 
A, N.J. 07971; treasurer, JEAN E. FLEGAL, 
Union Carbide Corp., Room 9-101, 270 Park | 
Ave, New York 10017; executive director, piul | THE HECKMAN BINDERY, INC 
m. woops, SLA headquarters, 31 E. 10th St, | NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
New York 10003, I corres 
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exclusre 


the new language 
of fine | 





wood 1 steel in color 


wood for its traditional warmth, richness and texture. 
steel as the basic construction material for maximum durability 
plastic for its practical qualities as a surface 
color for life and brightness in the library 


Stacer Visionaire wood/steel-in coloris 


_ the exciting new language in fine library- 
furnicure. For the first time, wood, steel 


and plastic are combined in a complete 
library lne to bring you the styling, 
color, construction and durability ad- 


vantages of each: You can select tradi 


tional rica woods... and bright, modern 
colors im steel.to blend, or create 


contrasting effects and to compliment 
modern architecture. 


The Stacor Visionaire wood/steel library 
furniture line includes a complete range 
of modular Charging Desk units, Library 
Tables, Card Catalog Cabinets, Shelving, 
Book Trucks, Display and Library Ac- 
cessory furniture. 


Write for our colorful, free catalog of fine library furniture 


B STACOR VISIONAIRE 


CORPORATION 





hw 


225 Vine Street / Scranton, Pennsylvania __ 


HAVE YOU SEEN THESE HANDSOME NEW CLOTHBOUND BOOKS FROM 


FOUR WINDS PRESS 


A Division of SCHOLAST IC MAGAZINES, 





THE ADVENTURES OF 
GEORGE WASHING. 
TON, Mickie Davidson. 
Tus. Warm, humanizing 
biography, dramatizing 
Washington’ s career from 
the French and Indian 
War to the Presidency. 
Ages 6-9. Library Bind- 
ing: $2.97 net, 





BOY ON THE MAY. 
FLOWER, Iris Vinton. 
Hius, Straight from his- 
tory comes this [3-year- 
old orphan boy on one of 
the most hazardous 
voyages ever made. é 
8-12. Libr ary Binding: 
$2.97 net, 








ARROW BOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 
Lavinia Dobler. (lus. 
Direct, authoritative an- 
, swers to 47 frequently 
asked questions, How the 
LLN. began, how it works, 


the Charter, ete. Ages 
8-12. Library Binding: 
$3.27 net. 

TREASURY OF 


CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
Ann MeGovern, Ed. Maus. 
Magical collection of holi- 
day cheer for readers of 
ALL ages... sparkling 
poems, songs, stories by 
Andersen, Poe, othe 
Library Binding: $297 
net. 


THE STORY OF BEN 
FRANKLIN, Eve Merri- 
am. Hus. Lively picture of 
Benjamin Franklin, span- 
ning his busy life from 
boyhood to his days as 


* H only 


- Ne. 
VG 


‘Trade Prices are listed, Library Edit 
Macan 


elder statesman. Ages 6-9 
Library Binding: $3. p7 
net. 


RUNAWAY SLAVE, The 
Story of Harriet Tub- 
man, Ann McGovern. Il- 
lus. True atir of a Negro 
woman who led over 300 
slaves through the Under- 
ground Railroad to free- 
dom. Ages 6-9, Librar y 
Binding: $2.97 net. 


` THE 
age indsay. Jl- 
lus. Fasci inating, important 
new facts that scientists 
are discovering about 
weird inhabitants of the 
sca, Ages 8-12. Library 
Binding: $2.97 net. | 





BEASTS, BRAINS, AND 
BEHAVIOR, James 
Wiley. Uus. What scienée 
has discovered about anj- 
mal behavior-—-new luks 
to age-old mysteries, Proj- 
ects for young scie me 
buffs. Ages 10-15. Trade 
Edition: $2.50.% 


MEETING THE TEST, 
Anderson, Katz, Shim- 
berg. Informative guide 
to tests for college dr 
carver, Expert test-makers 
give sample questions and 
answers... practical test- 
taking hints. Ages 12 and 
up. Trade: $3.50. 


THE THINKING MA. 
CHINE, Adventures of a 
Mastermind, Jacques 
Futreile. Tus. Öne of 
America’s first scientist- 


FOUR WINDS PRESS 
50 West 44th Street, New York, New York 10036 





tions are not available, 


INC 











































detectives unravels three 
suspenseful mysteries in a 
time-tested collection of 
puzzlers, Ages 10-15, 
Trade: $2.50. 


EXPLORING SCIENCE 
IN YOUR HOME LABO. | 
RATORY, Richard Har- 
beck. Ilus. Everything the | 
young scientist needs to 
know about building his 
own home lab—-plus first | 
experiments, Ages 12-16. 
Trade: $2.50. 


DANCE — AND BE | 


CHARMING, Roni 
Dengel. New illustrated 


dance-it-vourself book. 
Over 150 photos. How te 
“exer-dance’” and stay 
trim.. improvise to music 

-learn popular dances, 
step by step. Ages 12 and 
up. Trade: 83,50. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT DE. 
MOCRACY — AND 
WHY, Editors of Scholas- 
tic Magazines. Ulus. Ex- 
plores the roots of our 
democratic heritage and ” 
its evolution .. . contrasts 
democracy with totalita- 
nanism. Ages 12 and up. 
Trade: $3.50. 






We hope you have re- 
ceived a copy of our 
FOUR WINDS 
PRESS brochure. H 
you have not, please 
drop a card to the ad- 
dress below. 








New Risom Threesome 





Jens Risom 
Design 
Inc. 














This is a new Risom seating family related by design. 
Side chair, armchair and low lounge chair were all 
conceived in a scale that is light and opea. The clean, 
crisp lines and distinctive design are decidedly 
Risom. And the cost, happily, is surprisingly modest. 
This Risom threesome is intriguingly versatile. Their 
presence is welcome in most any seating scheme ~ 
in single units or great numbers. A brochure is avail- 
able with more information. Ask for the “54” chair 
series. Jens Risom Design, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 
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ACCREDIT 


TED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 





In. 1953 the Board of Education for Librarian- 


i 


i 


ship, redesignated the Committee on Accredita- | 


tion, began a program of evaluation of library 
schools under the Standards for Accreditation 


adopted by the ALA Council, July 18, 1951. | 


These standards apply only to the basic pro- 


i 
} 
| 
| 
| 


gram of graduate education for librarianship | 
which is scheduled for completion after a mini- | 


tium of five years of study beyond the secondary 

school and which normally leads to a master’s 
degree. Listed below are the library schools 
“accredited under these standards. 


Atlanta. University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta 30314. Est. 1941. MRS, VIRGINIA LACY 
Jones, dean. 

University of British Columbia, School of Li- 
brarianship, Vancouver, B.C. Est. 1961. sAm- 
UEL ROTHSTEIN, director. 

University of California, School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley 94720. Est. 1919. RAYNARD C. 
SWANK, dean. 

University of California, Los Angeles, School of 
Library Service, Los Angeles 90024. Est. 1960. 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL, dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. 20017. Est. 
1938. REV; JAMES J. KORTENDICK, S.5., head. 


i 
} 
Í 
| 
ji 


| 


University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, l 


Chicago 60637. Est. 1928. DON R. SWANSON, 
dean. 


i 
| 


Columbia University, School of Library Service, l 


New York 10027. Est. 1886. JACK DALTON, 
dean. 

University of Denver, Graduate School of Li- 
brarianship, Denver 80210. Est. 1931. STUART 
BAILLIE, director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia 19104. Est. 
1892. JOHN F. HARVEY, dean. 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Atlanta 30322. Est. 1905. a, VENABLE LAWSON, 
director. 


! Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to 
the professional bachelor’s degree accredited under 
Standards fer Acereditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. 


Florida State University, Library School, Talla- 
hassee. Est. 1947. Louis stores, dean, 


| University of Illinois, Graduate School of Li- 


brary Science, Urbana. Est. 1893. HERBERT 
GOLDHOR, director. 

Indiana University, Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington 47405, Est. 1941. MARGARET L 
RUFSVOLD, director. 

Kent State University, Department of Library 
Science, Kent, Ohio. Est. 1946. CUY A. MARCO, 
chairman. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington. Est. 1933. MAURICE D. 
LEACH, JR, chairman. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, 
Baton Rouge 70803. Est. 1931. MRS. FLORRI- = 
NELL F. MORTON, director. 

McGill University, Graduate School of Library. 
Science, Montreal 2, Que.’ Est. 1927. miss. 
VERNON ROSS, director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926. WALLACE J. 
BONK, chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Library School, Minne- 
apolis 55414. Est. 1928. DAVID K. BERNINGHAU- 
SEN, director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill 27515. Est. 1931. MAR 
GARET E. KALP, acting dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library Sei- 
ence, Norman. Est. 192], FRANK J. BERTALAN, 
director. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Peabody 
Library School, Nashville 37205. Est. 1928. 
ROBERT L. GITLER, director. 

University of Pittsburgh, Graduate School of 
Library and Information Sciences, Pittsburgh 
15213. Est. 1962. HAROLD LANCOUR, dean. 

Pratt Institute, Graduate Library School, Brook. 
lyn 11205. Est. 1890. Lous p. sass, dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Il]. Est. 1930. SISTER MARY PETER 
CLAVER, O.P., director. 


| Rutgers University, Graduate School of Library 


Service, New Brunswick, N.J. 08903, Est. 
1953. NEAL HARLOW, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston 02115. Est. 1902. KENNETH R, SHAFFER, 
director. 
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NEW 
INFORMATION 
on LIBRARY 
PLANNING 





Here, in beautiful four-color repro- 
duction, is a complete guide to shelv- 
ing for today’s library planners. 
Shelving design, ideas for maximum 
space utilization, special information 
on wall-hung shelving, plus a selec- 
tion of 17 modern library colors are 
contained in this generously illus- 
trated brochure. 





Write today for 
your free copy. 





Since 1910 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD + (408) 262-1000 
MILPITAS. CALIFORNIA 99035 
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University of Southern California, Sehool of Li- 
brary Science, University Park, Los Angeles 
90007, Est. 1936. MARTHA T. BOAZ, desn. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse 13210. Est, 1908. EDWARD 8. MONT- 
GOMERY, dean. 

University of Texas, Graduate School of Library 
Science, Austin 78712. Est. 1948. ROBERT R. 
DOUGLASS, director. 

Texas Woman's University, School of Library 
Science, Denton 76204, Est. 1929. p, GENEVIEVE 
DIXON, director. 

University of Toronto, School of Library Science, 
Toronto 5, Ont." Est. 1928, BRIAN LASD, direc- 
tor. 

University of Washington, School of Librarian- 
ship, Seattle 98105. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN, director. 





LOWRIE, head, 

Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland 44106. Est. 1904. JESSE H. 
SHERA, dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library Sehool, Madi- 
son 53706, Est. 1906. MARGARET E. MONROE, 
director. 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
w 
FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 


we 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about cur 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re- 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., ING. 


513-3523 Hyde Park Ave. Boston, Mass; 02131 


i 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 
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KEEP 


MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS + . BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION —AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 











































Protact loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust. and careless handling. 

Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, 
booklets, otc. together for ready reference! 


Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
| good condition without need for costly: binding. 
| Improve shelf appearance-~covers are easy to 
| dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 
Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 107704"; 12 Vax "nd"; 13 TOKI”; 1AA KOA K3"; TOV R VRI”, 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION- 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, HI 


somite nineteen irate i ere 


Something NEW... 
HAS BEEN ADDED TO... [PRian sce eating 
LIQUID DUPLICATING view”... turns dull “lessons” into exciting “fun 


games”, permits the teacher or hai ian a 
a Pupi s to participate simultaneously is tec 
WORKBOOKS . F UN l : l nique was used successfully in the Southfield, 
Michigan Elementary Schools by the authors. 
They have proved that the school library can be 
an exciting learning “tool.” 

Available soon will be a fascinating kit consisting 
of overhead transparencies and other visual aids 
eee geared to the concepts of this work- 
ook, 

First of a library enriched series, this workbook 
contains 32 liquid duplicating pages — plus ex 
tensive pages of teacher lesson plans. 


mie pan sei anma om m NIE Hone maa ce I aasaga i ie SOO 


FORDHAM PUBLISHING CO. 
2377 HOFFMAN ST., BRONX, N.Y, 10459 








Developed to make library instruction in upper 
elementary levels more stimulating, this liquid 


Gentlemen: Please send ........ copies of “LIBRARIES 

ARE FOR CHILDREN” @ $4.85 each. 

NAME? cca nandan REM Ma Re A Ne 

a EEE EENT EE I NEEESE E 
E EE 2 tae eA ştate... p 


TPA SHING CO. A DIVISION OF FORDHAM EQUIPMENT €O. 
2377 Hollman SL, Bronx, DEPT. AB-115, NY. 10458 - 212 SE 3-4131 
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BOOKS ON NUMISMATICS AND FINANCIAL HISTORY THAT SHOULD BE A 
WELCOME ADDITION TO ANY HIGH SCHOOL, COLLEGE OR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


These Are All Hardbound Volumes And Are Standard References In The Field 
All Are Specially Discounted For Library Purchase 


Pageant of World Commemorative Coins, Their Meaning 
ang: Symbolism 

Themas W. Becker, $3.75 
A Guide Book of United States Coins (1966 edition) 

R. &. Yeoman, $1.75 {Discount 20%) 
Steadard Catalogue of Canadian Coins, Tokens, & Paper 


(Discount 20% 


Coins of the British World 


Moxey (1966 ed.) 

J. W. Chariton, $1.00 

Guide Book of English Coins Since 1797 
Kermeth R. Bressett, $1.00 

Guale Book of Mexican Decimal Coins 
Theodore V. Buttrey, $1.50 

Cots of the World 

R.A, G. Carson, $15.00 


& woluations} 

Jabs S, Davenport, $12.50 
Geman Talers Since 1800 (plates & valuations) 
Jobn §. Davenport, $12.50 
European Crowns Since 1800 (plates & valuations) 
John S$. Davenport, $12.50 
God Coins of the World From 600 A.D, to 1958 
Robert Friedberg, $15.00 


{Discount 20%} 
(Discount 20%) 
(Discount 20%} 


{Discount 10%) 
European Crowns 1700-1800: From Austria fo Zurich (plates 


(Discount 
(Discount 
(Discount 


(Discount 


Robert Friedberg, $12.50 (Discount 20%) 
The Silver Dollars of North & South America 
Wayte Raymond, $3.50 {Discount 20%) 
Modern World Coins 
Richard $. Yeaman, $4.00 {Discoun? 20%) 
Coins & Collectors 
Q. David Bowers, $5.95 [Discoun: 20%} 
Roman imperial Coins 
Zander H. Klawans, $2.00 {Discount 20%} 
An Outline of Ancient Greek Coins 
Zander H. Ktewans, $3.50 (Discount 20%) 
Royal Greek Portrait Coins 
Edward T, Newell, $2.50 iDiscounr 20%) 
The Fantastic 1804 Dollar 
f Eric Newman-—Kenneth R. Bressett, $3.50 (Discount 20%) 

13%) North American Currency 
Grover C. Criswell, $15.09, (over 900 pages} 

15%) (Discours 40%} 
Confederate & Southern State Obsolete Bank Notes 

15%) Grover Criswell, $10.00 [Discount 30%) 
A Guide Book of Philippine Paper Money 

20%) Neil Shafer, $2.00 (Discount 20%) 


(Add 25¢ per book for postage & Handling-~orders $15.00 & over, postpaid) 


ORDER FROM: 


FEDERAL BRAND ENTERPRISES, INC. 


2341 CARNEGIE AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 44115 


PHONE: 216-781-8800 


WE ARE ONE OF THE NATION'S OLDEST AND LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF BOOKS 
DEALING WITH NUMISMATICS AND FINANCIAL HISTORY 


WE SPECIALIZE IN YOUR LIBRARY'S NEEDS 


NATIONAL RECORD PLAN 


Brings You These Features 


© No minimum purchase requirements 


40% discount applicable on any amount 
of records, 1, 10, 50, 100, 500, 
1000... 


We back order for you, giving you the 
most complete service available 


We pay for all shipping expenses, all 
shipments are fully insured 


All libraries, colleges and institutions on 
open account from very first order 


Prompt service assures you of the fastest 
delivery 


Personnel of participating libraries en- 
joy same rates—no shipping charges. 
Order, however, must be prepaid. 


FREE SCHWANN CATALOG 


For Further Information Write: Mr. Lee 
NATIONAL RECORD PLAN, 257 W. 38, NYC 18, NY 











40% OFF 


LIST PRICE 
ON ALL RECORDS 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
FROM 
SCHWANN CATALOG 














LOWEST list price NRP PRICE 
$1.98 $1.19 
PRICES A ion 
IN THE $3.98 ($3.79) $2.39 
USA $4.98 ($4.79) $2.9¢ 
$5.98 ($5.791 53.59 
$6.98 ($6.79) $4.1¢ 
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= | 
National Inventory of Library Needs | 
Current library resources on a national basis in the areas of 
stall, operating expenditures, and book collections are mea- 
sured against existing ALA minimum standards in this re- 
port. Based on a survey of public, school, college, university, 
and correctional institution libraries by the U.S. Office of 
Education Library Services Branch and ALA, this report 
details the gap between existing library service and minimum 
standards. Methodology and results of the survey ard clearly 
explained, Charts, graphs, and tables are used extensively 
to present facts and statistics such as population, trends, 
costs of library materials, and individual state statistics by 
types of library. This inventory, basic information for every 
library, reveals that more than $3 billions are required to 
being libraries up to minimum standards with increases of 
$1.2 billions in annual operating expenditures to maintain 
erhat level of service. Plastic spiral binding | $2.00 


| 


Freedom of Inquiry 


Administration of the Small Public Library 

Realistic and practical in its approach, this handbook pro- 
vides guidelines and suggests principles to assist the librarian 
in makihg wise policy decisions and in solving everyday 
problems. Bibliography and index. 

es Sinclair $5.00 


American Library Laws, 3rd ed. 

A compilation of state, federal and territorial laws concern 
ing libraries in effect as of December 31, 1962. Lists each 
state and territory separately and classifies laws by subject 
or type of library, Detailed subject index, 

Alex Ladenson, editor $15.00 


American Library Laws, 3rd ed. First Supplement 

Brings the basic volume up-to-date with laws added, amended, 
or repealed between January 1, 1963 and December 31, 1964. 
Alex Ladenson, editor $5.50 


| 
| 


Presents the seven major papers, panel discussion, and rec- 
ommendations of the January 1965 Conference on Intellec- 
tual Freedom held in Washington, D.C. | $1.50 


Library Environment | 

Reports the proceedings of the 1964 Library Equipment In- 
stitute concerned with five major aspects of library interiors: 
informal furnishings, lighting, audio facilities, flooring, and 
transport of people and books. | 


l 


Frazer G. Poole, editor | $2.00 


Rare Book Collections 

Ten essays by experts on the nature, handling, aad use of 
the rare book collection. Details the need and special prob- 
lems which such collections, large or small, present. 

ACRL Monograph 27. H. Richard Archer, editor $3.00 


| 
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Publishing Dept. 


American 
Library 


Association 


Chicago 60b] | 
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Membership in the American Library Association 


Classes, dues, and privileges as stated in Bylaws, Article | 





CLASSIS 


ANNUAL DUES! 


PRIVILEGES 





Publications 


Divisional Memberships 





PERSONAL MEMBERS 


All Personal Members re- 


All Personal Members are en- 


Jbrarie Nonsalaried 6 ceive the ALA Bulletin, titled to membership in one 

nse len members Salary up to $3,000 $ 6 journals published by the type-of-library division and 
$ 3,001-$ 4,000 10 divisions of which they are one type-of-activity division, 
$ 4001-$ 3000 14 members, and, upon re- andare eligible for membership 
$ 5.001-§ 6,000 1g quest, Proceedings. Life in other divisions at $5 for 
$ 6,001-$ 7.000 22 Members also receive, upon those publishing journals, $2 
$ 7,001-$ 8,000 26 request, the Membership for others. 
$ 8,001-$ 9,000 30 = Directory. 
$ 9,001-$10,000 35 
$10,001-$15,000 40 . 
$15,001 and over 50 

Trustee members $6 

Lay members $6 

Canadian members $6 

Foreign members $6 

Henorary members? None Honorary Members receive 

Lite members $5008 any divisional memberships 

Centinging members’ None requested. 





Same as for Personal Members 
except that institutions paying 


INSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 


Institutional, Library As- 
AND AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEM- 


sociation, and Affiliated Or- 


BERS ganization Members receive $60 or more receive any divi- 
Lioraries and library $10 plus 50¢ for each ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, sional memberships requested, 
schocls $1,000 annual income Membership Directory, and 
over $10,000. Maximum, divisional journals. (Divi- 
$250. sions, s E A 
abs ranches, and Affiliated Or- 
a eE $10 ganizations are not entitled 
branch Fs to Membership Directory, al- 
‘ Be woes, though copies may be or- 
Nonprecfit institutions $10 dered separately for $10.) 
and erganizations 
Foreigr $10 
Library, associations $25 
Adfiliated $25 
organizations 





SPECTAL MEMBERS All Special Members re- All Special Members receive 


Pxtron.of the ALA $1,000 a eae na toilet any een memberships re- 
ae roceedings, Mem ` 

Satairing members $500 Directory and ea pai T 

Sepporting members $300 lished by divisions of which 

Cooperating members $200 they are members. 

Subscribing members $100 

Contributing members $75 


Sanana 


OTHER PRIVILEGES: All members have the right 
to vote (votes of institutional and association members 
are cast by the chief executive officer or other designated 
representative). All Personal Members (and only Per- 
sonal Members) may hold office and serveson commit- 
tees. 


NOTES: 1. The membership year is the calendar year, 
Membership lapses April 1 of following year if dues 
remain unpaid, and is reinstated upon payment. 
2..Canadians who are members of Canadian Library 
Association. 3. Elected for life by Council. 4. To be paid 
within one calendar year. 5. Upon application by cur- 
rent members who have had 25 years of consecutive 
raembership in ALA at the time of retirement. 
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CONSTITUTION 


(As AM 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I. Name 
Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article H, Object 
Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 


Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 





Article HI, Membership 

Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 
organization interested in library service and li- 
brarianship may become a member upon pay- 
ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. 
The Executive Board may suspend a member for 
cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Executive Board and may rein- 
state a member by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Divisions and Round Tables of the As- 
sociation may be organized and supported as 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings shall be held as provided for 
in the Bylaws. 


Article VI. Council 

Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American 
Library Association shall be the governing body 
of the Association, The Council shall delegate to 
the several divisions of the Association authority 
to plan and carry out programs and activities 
within assigned fields of responsibility and in 
aceord with general Council policy. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association, except as pro- 
vided in Section 4 (c) of this Article. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 3. Seventy-five voting members of the 
Couneil shall constitute a quorum. 


i 
i 
i 


(AND BYLAWS 


ENDED) 


| Sec, 4. (a) The Association by a vote at a 
| meeting held during an annual conference may 
refer any matter to the Council with recom- 
mendations and may require the Council to re- 
i port on such matter at any specified session of 
ithe Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a majori 
ity vote of the Council, be submitted to the Asso- 
ciation to be voted upon either at an annual com- 
(ference or by mail as the Council may deter- 
| mine. 
© (c) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of 
the Association, or by a majority vote by mail in 
i which one-fourth of the members of the Associa- 
tion have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held ~ 
upon petition of 200 members of the Associa: 
tion. 





Article VII. Executive Board 


Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate 
| past president, and eight members elected by 
the Council from among the members of that 
| body, as provided in the Bylaws. 
| Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected. membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy 
created by the election of a member to the office 
of president-elect, second vice-president, or trea- 
surer, shall be filled by Executive Board ap 
| pointment, the person so appointed to serve 
until the following annual election. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on 
its activities not later than the next meeting of 
the Council. The Executive Board shall act for 
| the Council in the administration of established 
| policies and programs. It shall serve as the cem 
‘tral management board of the American Library 
| Association, including headquarters operations, 
subject to review by the Council, and shall make 
| recommendations with respect to matters of pol: 
| icy and operations. 
| Sec. 4. A majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Board. 


| 
[ 
| 
| 
i 
| 


Article VII, Officers and Committees 
| See. 1. Officers. Only personal members shall 
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have the right to hold office. The officers of the 
Association shall be a president, a president- 
elect, who shall serve as first vice-president, a 
second vice-president, an executive director, and 
a treasurer, The president-elect, the second vice- 
presideat, and the treasurer shall be elected as 
previded for in the Bylaws, the president-elect 
and the second vice-president for a term of one 
year ard the treasurer for a term of four years. 
The executive director shall be appointed by the 
Execut-ve Board, and shall hold office at its 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
deat-elect, second vice-president, executive direc- 
toe, and treasurer shall perform the duties per- 
taining to their respective offices and such other 
duties as may be approved by the Executive 
Board. The president-elect shall serve the first 
year after election as first vice-president, the 
seeond year as president, and the third year as 
immed:ate past president. The president, for the 
Executive Board, and the executive director, for 
the headquarters staff, shall report annually to 
the Council. The executive director shall be in 
charge of headquarters and its personnel; he 
shall carry out the activities provided for in the 
budget and shall perform such other duties as 
may be assigned to his office. He shall submit a 
menthly report to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all com- 
mittees of the Association not otherwise pro- 
vided cor and shall fix the compensation of all 
paid officers and employees. Only personal 
members of the Association shall be appointed 
to committees except by authorization of the Ex- 
ecative Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article IX. Endowment Funds 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life memberships and 
al. gif:s for endowment purposes shall, subject 
te conditions attached thereto, constitute endow- 
ment funds. Such funds shall, subject to condi- 
tiens legally incident thereto, be in the custody 
of three trustees, one of whom shall be elected 
be the Executive Board annually to hold office 
far three years from the date of his election and 
util his successor shall be elected. If any 
trastee resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, or 
is removed during his term of office, a successor 
may be elected by a majority vote of the Execu- 
tive Board at any meeting, and such successor 
shall serve for the remainder of the term of the 
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original trustee and until his successor be elect- 
ed. The trustees shall have authority to hold, 
invest, reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal 
with endowment funds in accordance with such 
directions as may be given them by the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association. The principal of 
and income from endowment funds shall be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Executive 
Board but no such expenditures shall be made 
except in accordance with any conditions im- 
posed by the donors of any such funds nor for any 
purposes which are not in consonance with the 
approved policy of the Association nor shall 
principal be expended unless expressly permit- 
ted by the terms of the gift, or any amendment 
or modification thereof. No action shall be taken 
with reference to investment, reinvestment, or 
other principal transaction with respeet to secu-° 
rities held in the endowment fund, except upon 
a resolution adopted by or written order signed 
by a majority of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association, or with any 
subdivision thereof upon its request, any nation- 
al or international organization having purposes 
similar to those of the Association or its subdivi- 
sion. The dues of affiliated organizations shall 
be as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote afiliate the 
Association, or any subdivision thereof upon its 
request, with any national or international orga- 
nization having purposes similar to those of the 
Association or its subdivision; provided, how- 
ever, that no subdivision of the Association may 
separately affiliate itself with an organization 
with which the Association as a whole is affiliated. 

Sec. 3. By action of the Council, state, provin- 
cial, territorial, and regional library associations 
and other library groups and organizations may 
be associated with the American Library Associ- 
ation and receive recognition in such a manner 
and under such conditions as may be provided 
in the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Bylaws 
shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment or new bylaw shall become effective 
when it shall have been approved by a majority 
of the members of the Council present and vot- 
ing at a meeting of the Council, followed by 
ratification by the members of the Association 
either by a vote by mail of a majority of the 
members of the Association voting, or by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting at 
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a meeting of the Association. The Council, on 
approving a proposed amendment, shall specify 
whether a vote for ratification shall be taken at 
a meeting of the Association or by mail, and if a 
mail vote is ordered, the Council shall fix the 
time for the beginning and closing of the ballot- 
ing. H a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
ene month’s written notice shall be given to the 
Association of the text of the proposed amend- 
ment or new bylaw. 


Article XH. 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment shall become effective when it shall 
have been approved by a majority of the mem- 
sbers of the Council present and voting at two 
consecutive meetings held not less than two 
months apart, followed by ratification by the 
members of the Association either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the Asso- 
ciation voting, or by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present and voting at a meeting of the As- 
sociation. The Council, on approving a proposed 
amendment for the second time, shall specify 
whether a vote on ratification shall be taken at a 
meeting of the Association or by mail, and if a 
mail vote is ordered the Council shall fix the 
time for the beginning and closing of the ballot- 
ing. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
one month's written notice shall be given to the 
Association of the text of the proposed amend- 
ment. 


Amendments 


BYLAWS 
Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
bership of the Association shall consist of: 


A. Persona, MEMBERS 


1, Librarian Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who have been enrolled in or 
graduated from a library school. 

2, Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees of libraries. 

3. Lay Members—-all other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the As- 
sociation. 

4. Honorary Members——persons nominated by 
the Executive Board and elected for life by 
Council. 

5. Life Members——all who are life members at 
the time of the adoption of this section and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of the 


| Association the sum provided in Section 2 of 
this Article. 

6. Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem 
bership in the Association, who are current 
‘members at the time of permanent retirement 
from service, and who have applied for such 
‘membership for life. 
| 7. Corresponding Members—-any person nomi- 
inated by the Council and elected by a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any 
annual conference of the Association prior te 
11960. 


(B. INSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AND 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 


| 1. Institutional Members-—libraries, library 
ischools, and other nonprofit institutions and or- 
| ganizations, except library associations, inter- 
‘ested in the work of the Association. 
| 9, Library Association Members—local, state, 
‘or regional library associations. 

3. Affiliated Organization Members—national 
organizations having purposes similar to those 
of the Association or its subdivisions. 


| 

IC. SpeciaL Mempers—patron of the ALA, sus- 
taining, supporting, cooperating, subscribing, 
and contributing—-persons or organizations eli- 
gible for membership, except libraries and li- 
brary schools, which elect to pay the dues speci- 
fied in Section 2 of this Article. 

| Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All 
‘members of the Association shall have the right 
‘to vote. All members except those becoming life 
‘members before 1939 shall be eligible for two 
‘divisional memberships (one in a type-of-library 
‘division and one in a type-of-activity division) 
iwithout the payment of additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may 
‘become members of more than two divisions 
‘upon payment of additional dues of $5 for each 
‘additional division publishing a journal (exclud- 
ling newsletters and other similar materials) 
land $2 for all other divisions. The divisions shall 
have the right to impose additional fees upon 
their members. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. The dues to be paid, 
the publications to be received, and the divi- 
sional privileges shall be as follows, although 
any member may pay a higher rate than is pro- 
vided herein: 


A. Persona MEMBERS 


1. Librarian Members: ALA Bulletin and, 


‘upon request, Proceedings. 
| Class A. Nonsalaried 


librarians (library 
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scheo. students, retired librarians not eligible 
fer centinuing membership, librarians who are 
members of religious orders, etc.), Canadian 
Wbrarians who belong to the Canadian Library 
Association, and foreign librarians not employed 


ia Ubraries in the U.S., dues $6. 


Class B. Salary up to $3,000, dues $6 

Class C. Salary $3,001-$4,000, dues $10 
Class D. Salary $4,001-$5,000, dues $14 
Class E. Salary $5,001-$6,000, dues $18 
Class F. Salary $6,001-$7,000, dues $22 
Class G. Salary $7,001~$8,000, dues $26 
Class H. Salary $8,001-$9,000, dues $30 
Class I. Salary $9,001-$10,000, dues $35 
Class J. Salary $10,001-$15,000, dues $40 
Class K. Salary $15,001 and over, dues $50. 


2. Trustee and Lay Members: Dues, $6 an- 
rally; ALA Bulletin and, upon request, Pro- 
cvediags. 

3. Tonorary Members: No dues; ALA Bulle- 
sin and, upon request, Proceedings and any di- 
visional memberships requested. 

4, Life Members: Dues, $500; ALA Bulletin, 
and, upon request, Proceedings and Member- 
ship Directory, and, for those becoming life mem- 
bers after 1939, two divisional memberships. Ad- 
ditional life divisional memberships may be ob- 
tained for $50 each. Designation of divisional 
memberships may be changed at the end of 
zach membership year as desired. 

5. Continuing Members: No dues; ALA Bul- 
fotin and, upon request, Proceedings. 

6. Corresponding Members: No dues; ALA 
Bulletin and, upon request, Proceedings. 
E. [NSTITUTIONAL, LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, AND 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATION MEMBERS 

L. Institutional Members: 

a. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and appropriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


Dues 

$10 

$10 plus 50 cents for each 
additional $1,000 annual in- 
come or fraction thereof over 
$10,000 up to $500,000. Max- 
imum dues $250. 


ANNUAL INCOME 


$9,999 or under 
£10,000 or over 


Institutional members paying dues of $60 or 
more: any divisional memberships requested. 

Fo- determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual in- 
«ome shall he defined as the total operating in- 
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come received in the previous fiscal year. 


b. Divisions, departments or branches of 
library. and library school institutional members, 
dues $10 annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings. 

c. All other institutional members, dues $10 
annually; ALA Bulletin and Proceedings. 

2. Library Association Members: Dues $25 an- 
nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 

3. Affiliated Organization Members: Dues $25 
annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 

C. SPECIAL MEMEERS 

1. Patron of the ALA: Dues $1,000 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Memberskip Directa 
ry. 

2. Sustaining Members: Dues $500 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Memberskip Directo- 
ry. 
3. Supporting Members: Dues $306 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Memberskip Directo- 
ry. 
4, Cooperating members: Dues $200 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

5. Subscribing Members: Dues $10) annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA Bul- 
letin, Proceedings, and Membership Directory. 

6. Contributing Members: Dues $75 annually; 
any divisional memberships requested, ALA 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Directo- 
ry. 
Sec. 3. The Executive Board shail have the 
authority to make adjustments in the scale of 
dues for cases not clearly covered in Section 2. 

Sec. 4. The class to which any librarian mem- 
ber belongs except Honorary, Life, and Special 
Members, shall not be specified in the Directory 
and shall be regarded as confidential. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whese dues are 
unpaid on March 1 of each year and who shall 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be dropped 
from membership. Lapsed members may be rein- 
stated upon payment of dues for the current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the 
Association except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Association 
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and ending with the adjournment of the next 
-succeeding annual conference. 

{e) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall be 
the calendar year. 


Article II. Meetings 


Sec. 1, Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the Ex- 
ecutive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on re- 
{quest of two hundred members of the Associa- 
tion, At least one month’s notice shall be given, 
and only business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings, The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may de- 
sire to join in such a meeting, provided that the 
Executive Board may not call a regional meeting 
in the area covered by a regional chapter with- 
out the consent of such chapter. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, ex- 
cept that. for votes by Council, 50 per cent of the 
voting membership shall constitute a quorum 
and a three-fourths majority of those voting 
shall be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time limit during which votes will be re- 
corded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
shall be counted unless received within thirty 
days from the day the text of the ballot or ques- 
tion voted upon was mailed properly addressed 
to those entitled to vote on the matter involved. 
In the case of a vote by mail by the Association, 
the Executive Board may designate publication 
of the ballot or question submitted in the official 
journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the members 
for their determination. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Institutional, Library Associ- 
ation, Affiliated Organization, and Special Mem- 
bers. The vote of an institutional, library associ- 
ation, or affiliated organization member, or of a 
special member which is not an individual, shall 
be cast by the duly designated representative 
whose credentials are filed with the Executive 


Director. If there shall be no such person des- 
ignated, or if at any meeting such person be not 
| present, the vote may be cast by the chief execu- 
tive officer of such institution or organization 
‘and by no one else. 

| Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article IH. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference of 
the Association and Executive Board, upon rec- 
‘ommendation of the Committee on Appoint 
‘ments, shall appoint an ALA Nominating Com- 
‘mittee of five members, no one of whom shall be 
la member of the Board, to nominate candidates 
‘for elective positions. 
| (b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the po 
sitions of president-elect, second vice-president; 
‘for the position of treasurer whenever this is re- 
quired by Article VIII, Section 1, of the Consti- 
tution; members of Council as provided in sec- 
itions (d) and (e) below; to fill vacancies. 
| (c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates for each office except those of presi- 
ident-elect and second vice-president in blocks of 
two names each, Names of candidates for the 
offices of president-elect and second vice-presi- 
dent shall be presented in a single block of two 
names. Members of the Association shall vote 
for only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
‘Council for four-year terms. 
| (e) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve or, under the circumstances described in 
Article IV, Section 2 (e), more members of the 
‘Council to be nominated by the Divisions as pro- 
vided in Article IV. 
| (f) Such committees shall also nominate or 
place on the ballot candidates for a vacancy in 
the membership of Council, representing the As- 
sociation at large including those nominated by 
a division as provided in Section 1 (d) and (e) 
of this Article, to complete an unexpired term. 
| (g) No person may be nominated for or serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association; no candi- 
date may accept nomination from more than one 
group. 
| Sec. 2. (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the midwinter 
meeting of the Council. At that meeting, the 
names of the candidates shall be announced. 


i 
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The presiding officer shall call the attention of 
the Council to Section 2 (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten Councilors proposing additional 
neminations. In case nominations for more than 
two cendidates for any office are made by the 
cemmittee and by petitioners, the Council shall 
take = written ballot on the names presented. 
The two names receiving the highest number of 
vetes ‘or any office shall be the official candi- 
detes laced on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the com- 
mittee or by petition whose written consent has 
net been filed with the executive director of the 
Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomina- 
tions fled with the executive director by petition 
of any one hundred members of the Association 
at least three months before the annual confer- 
exce, provided written consent of these nominees 
skall kave been filed with the executive director 
of the: Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election 
and tae counting and tabulation of all votes 
Cost. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual 
cenference, the executive director shall mail a 
cepy cf the ballot to each member of the Associ- 
ation. Ballots shall be marked and returned to 
the executive director in sealed envelopes bear- 
img or the outside the name and address of the 
member voting together with the words, “Official 
Ballot” 

Sec. 5. The executive director shall check on a 
list of members the names of all members whose 
vetes were received. For each office except those 
of president-elect and second vice-president, the 
eandicate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected and shall be so reported to the 
Association by the Committee on Election. In 
the blbck of names of candidates for the offices 
of president-elect and second vice-president, the 
cendicate receiving the largest number of votes 
skall be elected president-elect and the candi- 
date receiving the next largest number of votes 


8 


shall be elected second vice-president. In case of 
a tie vote the successful candidate shall be det- 
ermined by lot conducted by the Coramittee on 
Election. 

Sec. 6. (a} There shall be a Council Nominat- 
ing Committee, appointed by the president, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Council. Such 
committee shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting and the election shall be by ballot of 
the Councilors present and voting at the follow- 
ing midwinter meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of tae Council 
who are serving by virtue of election to it, as 
provided in Article IV, Section 2 (ay and (b), 
of the Bylaws, and who have served ai least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective 
terms as Executive Board members. Upon elec- 
tion to the Executive Board the member shall 
continue to serve as a member of the Council for 
the duration of the term for which he was elec- 
ted to the Council and thereafter as a voting 
member ex officio for the duration of the term 
for which he was elected to the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) Council membership requirement. 
No person, including a representative of a state, 
provincial, or territorial chapter, or a repre- 
sentative of an affiliated organization, may serve 
on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association. 

(b) Meetings. The Council shall held at least 
two meetings each year. Such meetings shall be 
held, one at the time and place of the annual 
conference of the Association and ones, not less 
than three months before the next annual con- 
ference, at a time designated by the Executive 
Board. The latter shall be called the midwinter 
meeting. Other meetings may be calied by the 
president and shall be called upon request of 
twenty members. 

(c) Officers. The president, the president-elect, 
the second vice-president, and the executive di- 
rector of the Association shall serve as officers 
of the Council, the executive director serving as 
its secretary. The presiding officer may vote only 
in case of a tie and the executive director shall 
not have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one*Councilor. 
Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters unless the state or provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take rep- 
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resentation through a regional chapter and so 
“notify the secretary of the Council. In such case, 
the regional association shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
in the regional association. 

(b) Ninety-six Councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, 24 being elected each 
year as provided in Article HI, Section 1 (d) 
and (e), of the Bylaws. The number of Counci- 
lors specified may be exceeded in accordance 
with Article IV, Section 2 (e), of the Bylaws. 

(c) All members of the Executive Board and 
past presidents of the Association shall automat- 
ically be members of the Council; the presidents 
of the divisions shall automatically be members 
of the Council for the year of their presidencies, 
and the presidents-elect shall be their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA committees, and one 
representative of each affiliated organization as 
such, shall be members of Council. Chairmen of 
ALA committees shall not have the right to vote. 

(e) The Council shall apportion 48 Council 
memberships to the divisions in proportion to 
the number of members in each division, and 
shall reapportion them every second year if re- 
quired by changing memberships, but shall pro- 
vide that each division shall have at least one 
membership, The number of Councilors serving 


at any one time may be greater than the number 
upon which apportionment is based under the 


following circumstances: when, as a result of 
reapportionment, a division gains one or more 
memberships, it shall nominate candidates to 
such offices for the next election; but when a 
division loses one or more memberships, its rep- 
resentation shall be reduced through the normal 
expiration of the terms of the Councilors pre- 
viously elected upon its nominations. 

(f) No person shall serve simultaneously as a 
member of the Council elected by a chapter and 
as a member elected by the Association at large. 
A person who is a member by virtue of being a 
member of the Executive Board or president or 
president-elect of a division, as provided in 
paragraph (c), may simultaneously be a regu- 
larly elected member according to paragraph 
(a) or paragraph (b), but such person shall 
have but one vote; and a person who is a mem- 
ber as provided in paragraph (d) may simulta- 
neously be a regularly elected member and/or a 
member by virtue of being a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Board or president or president-elect of 
a division. 

Sec. 3. All elected Councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each chapter shall accredit its Counci- 


‘lor to the secretary of the Council in advance of 


ithe first meeting after his election. 

_ Sec. 5. A vacancy in the membership of Coun- 
cil, representing the Association at large in- 
‘cluding those nominated by a division as pro 
vided in Article III, Section 1 (d) and (e), shall 
ibe filled at the following annual election to com- 
plete the unexpired term. 

| Article V. Chapters 

Sec. 1. (a) The purpose of a chapter is to 
‘promote general library service and librarian- 
‘ship within its geographic area and to cooperate 
in the promotion of general and joint enter: 
iprises with the American Library Association 
and other library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
ithe American Library Association in any state, 
iprovince, territory, or region in which a majori- 
ity of the ALA members residing within the area 
‘involved and voting on the issue favors such ac- 
ition; provided, however, that the total number 
of persons voting on the issue shall not be less 
than 10 per cent of the total number of ALA 
members residing within the area. A regional 
chapter may consist of any area composed of 
three or more contiguous states or provinces. 
| (c) Any state, provincial, territorial, or reg- 
ional library association may, at its request, be 

esignated a chapter of the American Library 

ssociation provided a majority of the ALA 

embers residing in the area involved voting on 
S issue is in favor of such action; provided, 
however, that the total number of persons voting 
pn the issue shall not be less than 10 per cent of 
the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area involved, and provided further 
that there is no conflict in principle between the 
constitution and bylaws of the association invol- 
ved and the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
American Library Association, and that copies 
of the chapter constitution and bylaws, and sub- 
sequent amendments to them, are filed with the 
American Library Association. 


| 


| (d) A member of the American Library Asso- 
tiation who is also a member of more than one 
state or territorial chapter shall be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he 
works. 

| (e) No more than one chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province or territory. 

(£) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial, or territorial association may be in- 
cluded i in more than one such region. 
| Sec. 2. A chapter may admit members who 
are not members of the American Library Asso- 


$ 
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chition. 

Sec. 3. Each state, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority 
wahin the American Library Association in re- 
spect to all programs and policies which con- 
cern only the area for which the chapter is re- 
sponsidle provided they are not inconsistent with 
ary programs and policies established by the 
ALA Council. Any chapter may establish com- 
nättees and boards which parallel national com- 
mittees and boards in order to carry out overall 
programs within its own area and to maintain 
liaison between its members and the national 
cemmittees and boards. State, provincial, and 
territorial chapters may establish local chapters 
within. the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4 (a) Any chapter may withdraw from 
chapter status provided the issue has been sub- 
mitted to a vote of the chapter membership and is 
favored by a majority of the members voting; 
aad provided further that notice of withdrawal 
is sent to the executive director of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 4 (b) A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes in- 
active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article, 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
580 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of librarianship, upon peti- 
tion of such group. Under exceptional circum- 
stances, the Council may admit, as divisions, 
groups having fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that di- 
vision has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and fer a particular type of library or as it re- 
letes to a particular type of library activity, and 
te coeperate in the promotion of general and 
jeint enterprises within the Association and with 
other library groups. Each division shall repre- 
sent æ field of activity and responsibility clearly 
dstinet from that of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the divi- 
sn. 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
“Type-of-library divisions” and “Type-of-activity 
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divisions.” 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of al functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service to 
the clientele and agencies served. Each such di- 
vision has specific responsibility for: (1) plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
type of library as a total institution; (2) evalua- 
tion and establishment of standards in its field; 
(3) synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the Association that have a bearing on the type 
of library represented; (4) represertation and 
interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type of 
library, and stimulation of particzpation of 
members in appropriate type-of-activity divi- 
sions; and (6) conduct of activities and projects 
for improvement and extension of service in its 
type of library when such projects are beyond 
the scope of type-of-activity divisions, after 
specific approval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of suck functions 
as reference, cataloging, personnel administra- 
tion, etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. 
Type-of-activity divisions are interested in the 
improvement and extension of their functions. 
Each such division has specific responsibility 
for: (1) continuous study and review of the ac- 
tivities assigned to the particular division; (2) 
conduct of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility; (3) synthesis of the activities 
of all units within the Association that have a 
bearing on the type of activity represented; (4) 
representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession; (5) 
stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stiraulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions; and (6) planning and de- 
velopment of programs of study and research 
for the type of activity for the total profession. 

Sec. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
Such board of directors shall include, either as a 
voting or nonvoting member, each councilor 
elected upon nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
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~ signed to a type-of-activity division shall be esta- 


blished in a type-of-library division. 


(c) A division may affiliate with itself re- 
gional, state, or local groups interested in the | 


same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) A division shall accept as members 
all members of the Association who elect mem- 
bership in that division according to the provi- 
sions of Article I of the Bylaws. Only members 
of this Association may be members of a divi: 
sion. 

(b) All members of a division shall have the 
right to vote. Votes by institutional members 
shall be cast as provided in Article II, Section 5, 

, of the Bylaws. Only personal members shall 
have the right to hold office. 

Sec, 6. (a) Each division shall receive allot- 
ments made on the basis of need as determined 
by the Executive Board upon recommendation of 


the Committee on Program Evaluation and Bud- | 


get. 

(b) All divisional funds are to be in the cus- 
tody of the Executive Board, to be accounted for 
and disbursed by its designated officer on au- 
thorization of the division officers. 

(e) A division shall have the right, by vote of 
its members, to impose additional fees. Funds so 
collected shall be subject to the provisions of 
paragraphs (a) and (b). 

Sec. 7. No division shall incur expense on be- 
half of the Association except as authorized, nor 
shall any division commit the Association by any 
declaration of policy, except as provided in Sec- 
tion 2 (b) of this Article. 

Sec. 8. A division may issue publications, sub- 
ject to approval of the Executive Board; hold 
meetings; organize sections; retain or adopt a 
distinctive name; appoint committees to func- 
tion within the field of its activities; in general 
carry on activities along the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 9. (a) Each division shall be governed by 
the provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the Association to the extent to which they are 
applicable. To guide the officers and members in 
conducting the affairs of a division which are 
peculiar to itself, the division shall adopt a con- 
stitution and/or bylaws which shall not be in 
conflict with those of the Association. Such doc- 
uments shall provide appropriate rules govern- 
ing the holding of meetings, the conduct of mail 
votes, the constitution of a quorum, the conduct 
of nominations and elections, the establishment 
and appointment of committees, the procedure 
fer their own amendment. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the consti- 


tution and/or bylaws of the division of which it 
is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the Association or with 
those of the division. 

(c) Divisions in existence at the time this ar- 
ticle is amended shall comply with its provisions 
by the close of the next annual conference provi- 
ded at least ten months shall have elapsed, and 
otherwise by the close of the second annual con- 
ference after such amendment. 


Article VII Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round 
tables under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a round table of any group of not less 
than fifty members of the Association who are 
interested in the same field of librarianship not 

within the scope of any division, upon petition 
of such group. 
| (b) The Council may discontinue a round 
| table when in the opinion of the Council the 
usefulness of that round table has ceased, 

See. 2, No round table shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any round table commit the Associa- 
tion by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
All round table funds are to be in the custody of 
the Executive Board, to be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authoriza- 

i tion of the round table officers. 

© Sec. 4. A round table may affiliate with itself 
| regional, state, or local groups interested in the 
| same field of library service or librarianship. 
| Such groups may admit members who are not 
| members of the round table or of the Associa- 
‘tion, 

| Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by 
‘complying with the requirements for member- 
ship. No person may vote in any round table un- 
less a member of the same. The members of 
‘each round table shall, at its final session of 
‘each annual conference, choose officers to serve 
‘until the close of the next annual conference. 
Only personal members shall have the right to 
hold office. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Article VII. Publications 


| Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It 
shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee 
‘of five members of the Association, who are not 
t 
i 


$ 


employees thereof, to advise upon material for 
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publicetion. The members thereof shall serve 
until their successors are appointed. The Execu- 
tise Beard shall make an annual report to the 
Association on its publishing activities. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Appointments to be comprised 
of the presidents-elect of the divisions and 
the president-elect of the Association who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the president-elect 
of the Association on nominations for committee 
appointments. 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Fraluction and Budget, to be comprised of three 
members-at-large appointed by the president 
wth tae advice of the Executive Board for over- 
lapping terms of three years each, the immedi- 
ate pest presidents of the divisions, the presi- 
dent, the president-elect, and the treasurer of 
the Association, and the immediate past presi- 
dent af the Association who shall serve as chair- 
man, :o evaluate the programs of the Associa- 
tion and to advise the Executive Board in the 
preparation of the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Assoc:ation who are not employees thereof, to 
advise the Executive Board on the Association's 
publishing program and operations. 

See 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee on Organization which shall 
recommend to the Council the establishment or 
discortinuance of divisions, round tables, and 
eommattees, as the needs of the Association may 
require. Such committee shall define the func- 
tions of each division, round table, and com- 
mittee subject to the approval of the Council. 

(bY The Council, upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
ssand.ng committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of attention 
by the members. The Committee on Organiza- 
ton shall recommend the name and size of each 
such committee. Unless otherwise recommended 
ty the Committee on Organization and approved 
by the Council, members of standing committees 
shall be appointed for terms of two years, and 
may be reappointed for a second and third but 
xot £ fourth consecutive term; but in no case 
shall a person serve on a committee for more 
than six consecutive years. Appointments shall 
be made in such manner as to provide continuity 
in membership. 

(c Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in coop- 
eration with the divisions, When the functions of 
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a subcommittee would fall within the scope of a 
single division that division shall appoint the 
committee to carry them out and to serve as a 
subcommittee of the ALA committee; such sub- 
committee shall report to the appointing division 
for information and to the parent committee for 
action, When the functions would not fall within 
the scope of a single division, the subcommittee 
shall be appointed by and report to the parent 
committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 

Subscription Books Committee : 

(e) The standing committees shall include the 
following general committees with functions and 
size to be determined by the Council: 

Accreditation Committee 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Legislation Committee 

Sec. 3. Speciai Committees. (a) All other 
committees authorized by the Council. and inter- 
im committees authorized by the Executive 
Board, shall be special committees. The life of a 
special committee shall be limited to two years 
unless the Council or the Executive Board, 
whichever has authorized such committees, shall 
otherwise provide. The term of appointment 
for members of a special committee shall 
end with the adjournment of the annual confer- 
ence unless the Council or Executive Board, 
whichever has authorized such committees, shall 
provide for a different or a longer term. Mem- 
bers of special committees whose terms expire 
shall be eligible for reappointment, except for 
the members of the Nominating Committees and 
any juries to make selections for awards. 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Conference Program Committee 

Election Committee 

Nominating Committee 

Resolutions Committee 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
committees formed by two or more distinct units 
within the Association may be established as re- 
quired by the groups concemed upon 
notification to the Committee oa Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Orga- 
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nization, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 
when the functions of the proposed committee 
eannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of the 
Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. The committee membership year shall 
be the same as the conference year. Not less 
than two weeks prior to the midwinter meeting 
the president-elect shall report to the Executive 
Board for the Committee on Appointments. At a 
meeting prior to or during the midwinter meet- 
ing of the Council, the Executive Board shall 
consider the nominations and make its decisions 
as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall des- 
ignate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the conference 
year in which the vacancy occurs, at which time 
appointment to fill out the unexpired term shall 
be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either 
the chairman of the committee, the chairman of 
the Committee on Appointments, the board of 
directors of a division, or the president of the 
Association. 

Sec. 8 Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, provi- 
ded all members are canvassed simultaneously. 
In case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shall be taken after each member has been 
acquainted with the views of every other mem- 
ber. If on the second mail vote, more than one 
member disagrees with the views of the majori- 
ty, the action shall fail. Each committee shall 
have the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be record- 
ed, but if no such time limit is set no vote shall 
be counted unless received within thirty days 
from the day the text of the matter voted upon 
was mailed properly addressed to those entitled 
to vote on the matter involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any committee commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 


Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Annual estimates of income, except for 


i 


i 


the publishing department and projects supporte 
ed by grants to the Association, shall be based 
upon the actual income of the preceding year 
plus any unexpended balance remaining from 
the preceding year. In no case may expenditures 
be budgeted in excess of the established income 
arrived at in this manner. 

| Sec. 2, An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

| Sec. 3, A report shall be made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of 
the Executive Board, detailing receipts and ex- 
penditures, explaining the Association's fiscal 
status, and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Notice by Mail 


Sec. 1. Publication of notices in the ALA Buk 
letin shall be considered sufficient to fulfill the 
requirement of notice by mail. 


i 


Article XU. Parliamentary Authority 


| Sec. I. Roberts Rules of Order (Revised), in 
the latest edition, shall govern the Association in 
all cases to which it can be applied and in 
which it is not inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion, the Bylaws, or special rules of order of the 
Association. 


l 


FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE AMERICAN 
l LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


I hereby give and bequeath to the American 
Library Association, a corporation organized 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the principal offices of which 
are located in the City of Chicago, Illinois, 
the sum of Dollars, to be used for 
the general purposes of said American Library 
Association. 

[If the bequest is not to be used for the general 
purposes of the Association, the following lan- 
puage may be substituted: 

_ [a. To be added to and become a part of the 
General Endowment Fund of said American 
Library Association. 

_ [b. I would be pleased if this amount would 
be used by said American Library Association 
for the purpose of (here insert the specific pur- 
pose, such as library work with children, adult 
education, library extension, etc.) ] 
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Don't Fight 
—SWITCH II! 


Wouldn't you rather SWITCH (deal- 
ers) than FIGHT for your books. There 
are many well known beok dealers in 
this country. We may NOT be one of 
hem. If you are not completely satis- 
“ied with your present supplier, 


SWITCH to our service. 


| SEND FOR OUR MAXIMUM 
DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


CONSOLIDATED BOOK SERVICE INC. 


cb 


| I Gia 


302 5TH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10007 
212-564-2047 





HHOHOHHCHHEHEREHOHHORECE OH HEHE 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SALES SPECIALIST 


Gronni-floor opportunity for a creative and 





program in audio/visual materials for a 
major New York publisher. New York City 
location, full expenses, excellant fringe bene- 
fits, Send resume in confidence stating sal- 
ary requirements to this equal opportunity 
employer, 





BOX 360 
PEOHHHOEHEROROHEHEROHERHOHOOES 


SFFOFTSEEHEEEEEEE EEE Ge 
SSSHRSSOSCHHSHSSCESBESBSCS 


LIBRARY SUPERVISORS 


Lrerary Supervisors $9198-89880. Join the rec- 
ognized staff of professional library consultants 
wih the New York State Library Extension Divi- 
sion in Albany. Position requires possession of, or 
eligibility for, New York State professional li- 


brerian’s certificate, a bachelor's degree and one year 
gteduate library school; 3 years of professional li- 
brary experience, including one year in an adminis- 
trative position. 


Write New York State Department of Civil Ser 
vi, R-1S4A, The State Campus, 1220 Washing- 
toa Avenue, Albany, New York 12226. 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR Serials are one of our specialties, For- 
eign books and periodicals, current and out-of-print, 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

BACK Number Magazines. Estabiished 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abral Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept, 56 E. 13 Sr, New York 
10003. 

OUT-OF-PRINT, Colonial Book Service, special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as. listed in all 
library indexes (Granger, Essay & General Litera- 
ture, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biography, Lamont, 
Speech, etce.). Want lists invited. 23 E 4 St, New 
York 10003, 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and moderm foreign Jan- 
guage classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero’s Orations, or Virgil’s Aeneid. Each $3. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
tion Publishing Co., 67 Irving PL, New York 10003. 

PERIODICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
unique Buying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 02120, 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books, No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
issued. Ira J. Friedman, Ine, 215 Main St, Port 
Washington, LL, N.Y. 

INDEX of The Christian Science Monitor, East» 
ern, Western, and Midwestern Editions, beginning 
1900, INDEX, 1725 Kings Rd., Corvallis, Ore, 

DO you need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and quote any title requested without. obligation to 
buy. Brainard Book Co, P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grange, IH 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasonable prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box 3008-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif, 

“OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett, 
Alphabetical fields-of-work subject headings. Direc 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Core 
plete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
501 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
information, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders to set up your vertical fle of pamphlets on 
occupational information. Sterling Powers Pub 
lishing Co, 18 Palmer St, Athens, Okio 45701. 



















WANTED TO BUY 


PUBLISHERS’ remainders. 10 to 250 copies of a 
book. Cheap. Oster’s, Box 111, Times Square Station, 
New York 10036. 

LIBRARY equipment, furniture, books, Small in 
novative college wishes to correspond regarding ac 
quiring books and used fixtures from neighboring li 
braries. Address Franconia College, Franconia, N.H. 
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POSITIONS OPEN i 
worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, eten in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational opportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs, No fees. | 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and | 
library vacancies listed free, One issue, $1; 8 issues | 
yearly, $7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, Brook- | 
lyn 11222, f 

OPPORTUNITIES for 1-12 month voluntary serv- | 
ice with Christian mission agencies. Write LAOS, | 
Box 5031, Jackson, Miss. 39216. i 

CHIEF fibrarian to develop recently established | 
specialized library, capacity 100,000 volumes, for the | 
Nigerian Institute of International Affairs, Lagos, | 
Nigeria. The institute is an independent organization | 
providing foram for objective study of international | 
questions and creating informed opinion through re- | 
search, publications, and library facilities. Two-year | 
appointment in the first instance beginning from | 
March 1, 1966. Qualifications: university and library 
degrees, with at least 5 years experience as head or 
senior librarian; knowledge of African affairs and 
international relations, and the related literature; 
reading knowledge of French and one other foreign 
language an advantage, Salary: open. For non-Niger- | 
ians: passage paid to Lagos and return; housing and | 
transport allowances provided. Excellent working con- 
ditions in ultra modern headquarters building. Apply: 
Director-General, NHA, G.P.O. Box 1727, Lagos, Ni- 
geria; curriculum vitae, 6 copies, 


east 


HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth in 
circulation and book collection, Serves area with 
16,000 population, 28 miles from Pittsburgh. Attrac- 
tively located and fully equipped new building with 
5000 square foot floor area completed in 1962. Book 
collection 20,000. Annual circulation over 60,000. 
Starting salary $500 per month with increase within | 
six months. Blue Cross coverage. Liberal paid vaca- | 
tions. Excellent opportunity for qualified person. | 
Degree of master of library science required. Some | 
library experience desirable. Apply to Thomas H. L. 
Foster, Treas., Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 | 
College Ave., Beaver, Pa. 15009. | 

HEART of ski country. New Hampshire communi- | 
ty needs chief librarian. Progressive industrial city | 
(population 14,000) looking for its first professional | 
librarian, Opportunity to develop new services and | 
promote the library in the community. Staff of four, | 
and 1964 circulation nearly 60,000. Graduate of an | 
aceredited library school preferred, Salary up to | 
$6000, dependent on qualifications. Excellent fringe 
benefits, Write Mrs. Howard Swain, Chmn., Fiske 
Free Library Trustees, 33 Prospect St., Claremont, 
N.H. 03743. | 

ASSISTANT director. Salary range $6000-$8000. | 
Suburban community of 40,000 near New York City. | 
Responsibilities include public relations and supervi- | 
sion of adult services. Civil service benefits, state | 
pension, vacation, Requirements: library degree and | 
3 years of suitable experience. Apply Henry Thomas, | 
Dir, Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd, Fair | 
Lawn, NJ. | 

MEDICAL žibrarian, graduate, for affiliated Cath- | 
olie hospitals. Hours and jobs flexible for nursing 
school and/or doctors’ library. Assistant now; chief 
soon. Secial security, pension, employee discounts, 
abundant community cultural opportunities. Creative 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 





opportunity, Salary minimum: $5200. Write Anne 
Maxville, Ln., St. Toseph’s Hospital, Providence, R.L 
02907. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Select books for well- 
read, responsive children in seashore community 
near N.Y.C. Manager programs. 15,000 population. 
good book budget. Congenial staff. $6100 up de- 
pending on degree and experience. Librarian, Perrot 
Memorial Library, Old Greenwich, Conn. 06870. 

TWO openings: cataloger and general senior li 
brarian, Degree required. Salary range $5600 to 
$6600, depending on experience. Fringe benefite: 
pension, health plan including major medical, 4 
weeks vacation. Suburban community of 28,000. Ex- 
panding library facilities. Excellent opportunity, 
Apply Director, Public Library, Englewood, N.J. 

HEAD librarian in charge of district library in 
Chambersburg, Pa, in the Cumberland Valley. 
35-hour week, paid holidays, month’s vacation, sick 
leave, free Blue Cross. Salary open, depending on 
qualifications. Library degree and administrative ex- 
perience necessary. Building recently: renovated and 
newly equipped. Expanding program. Apply te 
Chairman for Personnel Helen IL Borneman, Coyle 
Library, 102 N. Main St., zip code 17201, 

ASSISTANT librarian, New York. State Library. 
Opportunity for beginning professional librarians in 
varying fields of work, eg., cataloging, manuscripts 
and history, library extension. Requirements include 
possession of or eligibility for New York State prof- 
essional librarian’s certificate, bachelor’s degree sap- 
plemented by one year in library school. Salary: 
$6180-$7535 in five annual increments, Excellent 
retirement plan, health insurance, education leaves, 
and other benefits, Send resume to Personnel Officer, 
State Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 12224, 

DIRECTOR: Crandall Library, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Central Reference Library of the Southern Adiron- 
dack Library System. Circulation 138,000. Located in 
city of 18,000, chartered area of 37,000 population. 
Excellent summer and winter sports, adjacent to 
Adirondacks; several colleges nearby, Member NYS 
retirement system. Month’s vacation, Pleasant, at- 
tractive building. Apply in writing to Mrs. A, E 
Van Wirt, Pres., Trustees, Crandall Library, stating 
qualifications and salary desired. 

HARTFORD, Conn. Openings for reference assis- 
tant and for readers consultant. MLS required, expe- 
rience preferred. Salary dependent on qualifications 
up to maximum range of $7865. Excellent benefits. 
Attractive library in one of New England’s most pro- 
gressive cities. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Lis 
Public Library, Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

CATALOGER wanted for progressive city library 
in Vermont community of 20,000. Book collection of 
60,000, book budget $10,100. LS degree required. 
Four weeks vacation, 40-hour week. Starting salary 
$7520. Contact Charles D. Maurer, Je, Dir, Free 
Library, Rutland, Vt. 

ADVISORY librarian. Adult services guidance to 
33 member libraries and adult book selection for 
central office pool, $20,000 budget for books. Ap- 
pointment above minimum for appropriate experi- 
ence, New salary scale 1966. Present range 
$6750-$8435 with added bonuses (500 plus); Hiber 
al health, 30 days vacation, and other benefits. Mini- 
mum, 2 years professional experience; 4 years 
sought. Southern Tier Library System, 215 W. Pul- 
teney St, Corning, N.Y. 14832. Tel: 607-962-3141. 

ASSISTANT director to manage well-developed 
reference dept. at new suburban library near Am- 
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herst, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and area colleges in the 
heart of region of 450,000 population. Salary open 
for library science degree with professional experi- 
enze. Book selection, work with young adults, assist 
head with administrative duties, coordinate with re- 
gienal system. Full benefits. Apply Mrs. Ruth Peck, 
44 Thomas Dr., West Springfield, Mass. 01089. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Position with a future. 
Msn, 35 years or younger, to become assistant li- 
brarian in a men’s military college, Responsible for 
technical processing. Good opportunity for right per- 
son. Beginning salary $7000. Usual benefits. MLS re- 
quired. Write to Victor H. Johnson, Ln., Norwich 
University Library, Northfield, Vt. 

THREE positions: adult, children’s, and cataloger 
positions open in busy Long Island library across 
New York City line. U.S. citizen, MLS degree. Sala- 
ry $600--$7000, depending on experience. Library 
treinee, in library school, also considered, Salary 
$4300--€5400. Civil service, retirement, social securi- 
ty, heal:h insurance, and 8% take-home-pay allowance 
among usual benefits. Write Director, Public 
Library, Elmont, L.L, N.Y. 11003, 

THIEDREN’S librarian. Salary range $6000~$7500. 
Suburban community of 40,000 near New York City. 
New modern building to be completed in 1966, Civil 
Service benefits, state pension, vacation, library 
school degree to meet New Jersey certification. 
Apply Director, Free Public Library, 12-56 River 
Re, Feir Lawn, N.J. 

DIRECTOR: for public library of 46,000 vols, in 
NJ. suburban community of 17,000. An MLS, eligi- 
bility for N.J. state certification, and public library 
administration experience are necessary. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Congenial staff, challenging opportu- 
nity, residence in community required. Salary $7800 
tæ $10,300, Write B-357. 

CHILDREN'S librarian. Eligible for N.J. state 
certification. 5th-year MLS plus experience in chil- 
dran’s work. Full charge, pleasant air-conditioned 
ream, #000 vols., additional staff. Salary scale $6214 
to $7600. Write Administrator, Public Library, Scot- 
land Rd., South Orange, N.J. Tel.: SO 2-0128. 

READER services head, Rensselaer Polytechnic. 
Major staff position to organize professional services 
tæ faculty, research, and students. State library re- 
qtirements, Position for one of proven administrative 
and planning abilities in informational and biblio- 
graphic services to technical community. LS and sci- 
emce or technical degree, or at least extensive success- 
ful experience in similar environment. With assist- 
awe o` professional programmer participate in and 
contribute to definite program of computer applica- 
tiens im bibliographic control. Operational IBM sys- 
tem 360 immediately available. Apply Edward A. 
Chapman, Rensselaer Libraries, Troy, N.Y. 12181. 
Telephone collect 518-270-6426. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed in beautiful Tena- 
fix, New Jersey, to take complete charge of delight- 
ful new children’s room, Library degree preferred. 
Selary $6000 up, depending on experience; 1 month 
vacation, municipal pension plan, sick leave and 
paid legal holidays, annual review of salary, written 
personael policy, air-conditioned building. Apply to 
Mers. Futh G. Garomon, Dir., Public Library, Tena- 
fic, N.I 07670. 

JUMOR cataloger. New position. MLS, eligible 
fer New York State certification, U.S. citizen, No 
experience necessary. Salary $6020-$7660. Additional 
5% pa.d toward retirement. Excellent fringe benefits. 


Aoply Public Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. 
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TECHNICAL processes head. Reorganize all opera- 
tions and procedures, includes acquisiticns, serials, 
and conversion to LC. State salary reuirements. 
Position open for one of proven adminis:rative and 
planning abilities with professional competence and 
understanding in cataloging; LS degree. With assist- 
ance of professional programmer participate in and 
contribute to an existing definite plan of computer 
application to all processing operations, using new 
and now operational IBM system 360 equipment, 
Apply Edward A. Chapman, Rensselaer Libraries, 
Troy, N.Y. 12181. Telephone collect 518-2170-6426. 

REFERENCE librarian to manage aad expand 
well-developed reference collection in suburban com- 
munity near Smith, Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, and area 
colleges. Organize and centralize reference service. 
Role in book selection. Assist head librarian with 
administrative duties. New library in heart of region 
of 450,000 population. Library science degree, MLS 
preferred. Salary $6887. May be hired ai any step. 
Four weeks vacation, 11 paid holidays Generouse 
fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Ruth M. Peck, 44 Thomas 
Dr., West Springfield, Mass. 01089. 

CATALOGER. Fer rapidly expanding area refer- 
ence and government depository library twenty min- 
utes from New York City. New building program, 
liberal fringe benefits. MLS from ALA-accredited li- 
brary school required (January 1966 graduates will be 
considered). Excellent promotional opportunities for 
person with administrative ability. Appoiatment, de- 
pending on experience, will be as junior librarian with 
salary range of $6000-$7500 or senior librarian with 
salary range of $6600-$8400, Apply John shine, Asst. 
Dir., Johnson Free Public Library, Hackensack, N.J. 


southeast 


ASSISTANT librarian. College library, 5th-year 
library degree required. Serials and audic-visual aids 
experience or training helpful but not required. Sal- 
ary $7200. Vacation: three weeks plus college year 
holidays. 35-hour week, Staff of 6, enrollment 700. 
Faculty status. Retirement and social security, New 
air-conditioned building. Salisbury Stare College, 
Salisbury, Md. 21801. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Assist with administration 
of state library. Responsible for adult services, in- 
cluding book selection, field visits, and beokmobiles; 
assist with planning many new programs. Salary 
$7500 plus. Month’s vacation, usual benefits. Write 
Delaware State Library, West Loockerman St, 
Dover, or telephone 674-2240. 

REFERENCE librarian. Undergraduate men’s col- 
lege. New position. MSLS required. Salary range, 
$6432-$8040. Excellent fringe benefits. Bex B-355. 

LIBRARIANS with experience for «supervisory 
staff in new library. Salaries commensurate with 
qualifications. Send resume to City Librarian, Public 
Library, Lakeland, Fla. 33801. 

DIRECTOR for position on fringe of the south- 
east. See Huntington, W. Va., advertisement under 
midwest. 

PRINCE George's County Memorial ‘Library lo- 
cated near Washington, D.C., has a wide variety of 
challenging career openings for professienal librari- 
ans on all levels. Coordinator of young adult services 
(new position): three years experience in YA work 
including one year in successful supervisery capaci- 
ty, $8500-$10,650. Head of films division: three 
years experience in use of AV materials, 
$7200-$9000. Branch librarian: for established 
branch, minimum one year experience, $5500--$8125. 
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Children’s librarian (new position}: to plan chil 
dren's programs, assist in book selection, and con- 
duet story hours throughout the system, three years 
experience, $6700-$8375. School liaison librarian 
(new position): plus a working knowledge of public 
library and school relationships, $8500-$10,650. 
Bookmobile division: $6100-$7625. Liberal annual 
and sick leave, retirement, and other benefits. All 
positions require MLS. Send resume to Personnel 
Officer, 6532 Adelphi Rd., Hyattsville, Md. 20782. 
CATALOGER. Permanent position in university 
library in small, scenic, college town. Liberal 
benefits, Salary $6144-$7680. Contact Personnel 
Office, University of Virginia, 1416 W. Main St, 
Charlottesville. An equal opportunity employer. 
OPPORTUNITY: retired, trained librarian, part- 
time hours, as head librarian, Cooper Memorial 
Library. In friendly, central Florida town, many 
readers. Write Mrs. J. H. Carrington, Chmn., Library 
Board, 415 Palm Lane, Clermont, Fla. 32711. 
, VIRGINIA Polytechnic Institute Libraries: 1) Di- 
rector of Community College Libraries to organize 
and supervise four community college libraries. Ex- 
perience required. Salary $8040; 2) catalogers. Sal- 
ary range $6144 to $7680, depending upon experience. 
All positions required 5th-year degree from ALA- 
accredited library school. Apply Frank C. Shirk, 
L. Dir, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va. 24061. 


midwest 


THREE positions. Librarian H, first assistant, Gen- 
eral Reference Department. Minimum of two years 
experience. Librarian Il, first assitant, Business and 
Industry Department. Minimum of two years experi- 
ence. Beginning salary from $7488-$8208, de- 
pending upon experience. Annual increments to 
$8976. Librarian I, Children’s Department. No expe- 
rience required. Beginning salary from $6720-$7488, 
depending upon experience. Annual increments to 
$8208. Library degree required. Payment of $144 on 
health insurance, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library located in 
cultural center which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, little theatre, auditorium, and historical mu- 
seum. Apply Assistant Director's Office, Public Li- 
brary, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 
SUPERVISOR of public’ services (Librarian HI) 
in charge of 13 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
5Sth-year degree and 5 years of appropriate experi- 
ence required. Salary starts at $7943 or $8333, de- 
pending on experience, and goes to $10,127 in 5 
yearly steps. Children’s librarian (Librarian ID), a 
specialist in promoting books with children. 5th-year 
degree and 3 years of appropriate experience required. 
Salary starts at $6864 to $7202, depending on ex- 
perience, and goes to $8749 in 5 yearly steps. Branch 
librarian (Librarian I) to develop a branch library. 
Sth-year degree required and 2 years of experience 
desirable. Salary starts at $6229 to $6539, depending 
on experience, and goes to $7943 in 5 yearly steps. 
Genesee County Library serves 150,000 people in 
urban area around Flint, Michigan. Benefits for all 
positions include: retirement, health and life insur- 
ance, and social security. Apply te Dorothy Olm- 
stead, G-4195 W. Pasadena, Flint, Mich. 48504. 
HEAD of children’s department, Serving a city of 
50,000 within easy access to the cultural centers of 
Lansing, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. Sth-year library 
school degree required. Starting salary $6454. Retire- 
ment, social security, sick leave, vacation, hospitali- 


zation, Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir, Public 
| Library, Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

| REFERENCE librarian position. Library-minded 
community of 25,000. Construction of new building 
‘in progress. Library science degree desirable, Liberal 
‘fringe benefits. Apply President, Library Board, Pab- 
lie Library, South Milwaukee, Wis, 

MADISON Public Library. Librarian III position, 
(Children’s librarian, main library, children’s roem. 
‘Library degree and at least 3 years suitable experi- 
‘ence required. Salary $6552-$7982, Attractive chil 
idren’s room in newly completed main library. Oppor- 
tunity to work with children and parents without 
pressure of circulation duties. Benefits: Wisconsin 
retirement plan, social security, hospitalization insur 
ance paid by city, 22 working days vacation, liberal 
‘sick leave provisions. Apply Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear, 
“Asst. Dir., 201 W. Mifflin SL, Madison, Wis. 53703, 
| HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
icity of 12,000 population. Salary range $6648 to 
187008. Periodic salary increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
istate retirement system, paid hospitalization plan, 
sick leave, annual vacation, and 8 paid holidays. 
'$40,150 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 32,000 
‘volumes. 125,000 circulation. Three full-time nonpro- 
fessional staff members plus student help. Prelimi- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to house 
60,000 volumes, MLS from ALA-approved library 
‘school required, some experience preferred. Apply 
Myron Medin, City Mgr., Municipal Bldg, New 
Ulm, Minn. 56073. 
PARSONS College Library is looking for a bright, 
mew graduate for our reference department, Experi- 
lence not required. Salary to $7500 for a superior 

candidate. Liberal fringe benefits, faculty status, 

edical plans, and free country club membership. 
Position open October 1, will consider February 
graduates. Apply Lee Sutton, Ln., Wright Mem- 

orial Library, Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa 52556. 

THREE librarian I positions: One children’s li- 

‘brarian, assistant head, central children’s department, 
full- time staff of 4, Two adult services, with special 
interest in science and industry or fine arts or public 
relations, Salary range $5770-$7361, beginning sala- 
ry dependent upon experience, Library degree re- 
quired. 22 days vacation, sick leave, state retirement, 
health insurance provided. Apply Rose Mosigian, 
‘Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, 
Wis. 53130. 
HEAD branch librarian. Opportunity to expand 
services, establish new programs, improve library 
pa relations for city of 23,000 as head of largest 
ranch in Monroe County Library System. Supervi- 
kion of 7 employees. Library school degree required. 
Experience preferred. Salary $6700 up. Vacation 21 
days, fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield hospital in- 
burance, county pension fund. Apply to Mrs. Mary 
Daume, Dir., Monroe County Library System, 3700 
8. Custer Rd., Monroe, Mich. 48161. 

HEAD librarian in growing city of 15,000, 65 
miles east of St. Louis; 18,000 volume collections, 
$40,000 budget, $100,000 in building fund. 40-hour 
work week, sick leave, vacation, hospitalization, re- 
tirement fund. Salary scale $6000-$7500, 5th-year 
library degree and some experience required for 
challenging position. Retiring librarian may be con- 
tacted for further information. William G. ‘Stephens, 
Pres., Public Library, Centralia, Hl. 
| HEAD of book selection, including supervision of 
order department. Salary $6700. Vacation 21 days, 
fully paid Blue Cross-Blue Shield hospital insur- 
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anes, ccunty pension fund. Library science degree 
reqaired Experience preferred. Apply to Mrs. Mary 
Daame, Dir, Monroe County Library System, 3700 
S. Custer Rd., Monroe, Mich, 48161. 

EEALP librarian. Public library serving nonsubur- 
baw coramunity of 25,000, Beautiful new building, 
pleasant. above average town, progressive, coopera- 
tive libxary board, excellent school system. Ample 
opportunity for librarian to be a leader in civic and 
social life. Requirements: 5th-year degree, adminis- 
trative experience, wide reading scope, desire to have 
best possible library. Salary $7800 up, depending on 
quilificetions; usual fringe benefits. Apply to Mrs. 
M. S. Drew, 712 Brown St., Niles, Mich. 

IMRECTOR to administer city~county—regional sys- 
ter: wita main library in Ohio Valley university city 
of 83.000. Prosperous economy, progressive board, 
and outstanding freedom of action have made this 
position a demonstrably desirable one for profes- 
sicaal growth. Beginning salary $10,000. For details 
write Calvin R. Welch, Pres., Huntington-Cabell 
Lilorary Board, 900 Fifth Ave, Huntington, W. Va. 
25°01 

HEAD librarian for city and county library serv- 
ing population of 26,000, $60,000 budget, salary 
$5.00 te $7300 subject to review annually. Require- 
ments: accredited library schoo] graduate with MLS 
degree, prefer administrative experience, Apply to 
Wiliam. E. Lowry, Trustee, 921 N. Kentucky, Mexi- 
co, Mo 65265. 

WANTED: librarian I, catalog, and librarian I, ref- 
erence, no experience required, $5668-$6890. Librar- 
ian H, circulation department, one year of experi- 
emme, $5230-$7592. Librarian IV, branch librarian, 
three years of experience, $7228-$8788. All require 
graduate LS degree. Good fringe benefits. Apply 
Dan A. Williams, Dir, Public Library, 100 Locust 
St. Des Moines. 

WAYNE State University needs three additional 
catalogers to cope with increased acquisitions. Fifth- 
year lisrary degree required. Languages desirable. 
Salary in accordance with qualifications. Also need 
medica. library assistant and research assistant, latter 
to work on systems analysis and automation. Re- 
quired: aptitude and interest. Good salary scale and 
liberal fringe benefits. Write G. Flint Purdy, Dir. of 
Ls, Weyne State University, Detroit 48202. 

HEAD librarian. Friendly, progressive Lapeer needs 
head lbrarian. Bachelor’s degree with library sci- 
ence as a major, or BSLS. Salary $6000 up, depend- 
ing upen qualifications and experience. 40-hour week, 
4 weeks vacation, 12 sick days accumulating up to 
9@ days, social secuirty and state municipal retire- 
ment. City pays Blue Cross and $2000 life insurance. 
A. real challenge, due to the possibility of a merger 
with the Lapeer County Library. Contact Publie Li- 
brary, Lapeer, Mich, 

ACCUISITION-documents librarian. New position 
open immediately. Duty divided between order work 
aod gevernment documents. Air-conditioned building 
8 years old, but we're building an addition. Generous, 
growing book budget linked with healthy, lively ac- 
qeisitien program. Adequate staff: professional and 
ctłerica. Administration is library-minded and grow- 
ing faculty is friendly. Enrollment of 4000 in expand- 
ing inscitution. Full faculty rank, with generous school 
helidas. Picturesque locale close to Minneapolis, 
Milwaakee, and Chicago. LaCrosse, a good place to 
live, ie big enough to fill most needs. Ideal vacation 
spot. Salary $7000 up for nine months, plus one-fifth 
fer summer employment. Usually summer employ- 
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ment. Experience means more salary! Master’s degree 
from aceredited school required. Apply to Roy Nelson 
Van Note, Dir, Wisconsin State University Library, 
LaCrosse, 54601, 

ASSISTANT librarian in modern, newly enlarged 
building. Progressive city of 21,000. MLS degree re- 
quired. Salary dependent upon experience aad qualifi- 
cations, Write Mrs. Robert Olson, P. M. Musser 
Public Library, Muscatine, Iowa 52761. 

REFERENCE librerian, head of department. Need 
5th-year degree, 2 years experience. Salary $6600 to 
$7980, depending on experience. 4-week vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. Apply to John N. Storck, Dir, Pub- 
lic Library, Lima, Ohio 45801. 

UNIVERSITY of Ilinois at Chicago Circle, new 
state university just west of Chicago Loop, has opening 
for assistant head of the cataloging department, plus 
several positions for experienced serials and mono- 







graph catalogers. Excellent opportunity to participate 
in the development of authority files and bibliographic 


controls in a rapidly growing library. Minimum re- 
quirements: library degree, at least three wears cata- 
loging experience in a large research library, ability 
to catalog in at least one modern European language. 
Faculty status, 3734-hour week, one month vacation, 
university retirement system. See story of mew campus 
in September issue of Architectural Forum. Salary for 
assistant head open; other salaries range between 
7500 and $9000, depending upon qualifications. Apply 
Frazer G. Poole, Dir, Library, University: of TMlinois 
at Chicago Circle, Box 8198, Chicago 60680. 

CATALOGER. Library school degree required, Lit- 
tle or no experience necessary. Faculty satus, state 
retirement, paid hospitalization, month vasation, and 
sick leave. Salary open. Apply H. P. Schrank, Jra, 
University of Akron (Ohio) 44304. 

GARY is looking for you. New scale effective im- 
mediately. May start above beginning, depending on 
experience, 5th-year degree minimum. Excellent fringe 
benefits. Children’s work, head. 3 years experience in- 
cluding children’s work. Supervise mein and 8 
branches in programs, selections, training. $7390- 
$10,540, Branch librarian. 2 years experience, Lake- 
front area, high education level. $6900-$0900. Refer- 
ence assistant. Busy department with 7 professionals. 
$6500-$9500. Children’s assistant. Storytelling, guid- 
ance, public relations. $6500-$9500. Apply Public 
Library, 220 W. 5th Ave., Gary, Ind. 46408. 

WANTED: librarian with degree in librury science. 
Particularly interesting and challenging pesition. The 
library board has voted to join a seven-cownty system, 
one of 21, established by the state of [linois, Alton is 
a beautiful community of 44,000 persons situated on 
the Mississippi River, a 30-minute drive from St. 
Louis. Beginning salary $7200; month’s vacation, sick 
leave, Illinois municipal retirement func, social se- 
curity. Should this become a central library in the 
new system, librarian will receive substantial addi- 
tional income from the increased funds. This system 
potentially can serve a population of 250,000; its 
central library could have an income of $195,000. This 
is an opportunity to work with enthusiastic librarians 
and trustees in planning and policy making from the 
beginning. We can guarantee frustrations. We can 
also guarantee opportunities for accomplishment most 
librarians seldom meet. Write Mrs. William H. Mid- 
dleton, Hayner Public Library, 401 State St, Alton, 











HEAD librarian for rapidly growing community of 
38,000. Substantial budget, building committee work- 
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ing on plans for new building. Congenial staff and 
hoard. 38-hour week, salary $7000, month’s vacation, 
Contact B. D. Boone, Clark County Bank, Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. 

HEAD cataloger for cataloging department in aca- 
demic library. Four other professionals and four cler- 
ieals, plus student assistants, Two professionals en- 
gaged exclusively on the changeover from Dewey Dec- 
imal to LC. Approximately 13,500 new books added 
last year. Duties include cataloging and classifica- 
tion of materials in English and foreign languages, 
supervision of staff and revision of work done by as- 
sistants, PhD program beginning which will increase 
work load. Salary depends on qualifications and ex- 
perience. 4 weeks vacation, TIAA, hospitalization, life 
insurance, liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Ex- 
cellent cultural opportunities on a growing campus in 
Michigan’s largest city. Apply Director of Libraries, 
behead of Detroit, 4001 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 


L 

* CATALOGER to head academic cataloging depart- 
ment of three other professionals, three clerical, and 
student istants. Volumes added last year 12,500, 
including 7500 titles. Rapidly increasing book bud- 
get assures continued growth. Duties include catalog- 
ing and classification of materials in English and in 
foreign languages, supervision of staff, and revision 
of work done by assistants. Experience in an academic 
library working with Dewey Decimal classification 
necessary. Knowledge of LC classification desirable 
Applicant should be able to cope with increasing 
work load and be receptive to new ideas and methods, 
Salary depends on qualification. Contact Librarian, 
University of Akron (Ohio) 44304. 





mountain plains 


CHALLENGING position as director of tricounty 
system serving area of 27,000 square miles and popu- 
lation of 17,000 through 7 deposit stations. Super- 
vises headquarters staff and station personnel, res- 
ponsible for general program development. Salary 
$7500, Fifth-year degree preferred, Contact Mrs. 
Harry M. Gallagher, Box 752, Elko, Nev. 


southwest 


PHOENIX, Arizona (pop. 550,000) has two new 
division head openings resulting from rapidly grow- 
ing library system. Head of adults services and head 
of juvenile services, Salary $8112 to $10,272, de- 
pending on qualifications. Generous and comprehen- 
sive fringe benefits. Written exam not required. 
Book stock 400,000. Current book budget $350,000. 
$2,000,000 building program in progress. Resort cli- 
mate plus full range of metropolitan educational cul- 
tural, and recreational outlets offers a truly new way 
of life in the “Valley of the Sun.” Write for details 
to W. R. Henderson, Dir, Public Library, 12 E. 
McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

LIBRARY director for public library in city of 
350,000 on Mexican border. Warm, sunny climate 
and two-nation cultural exchange. Want aggressive, 
farsighted approach to administration. Supervise 
main library, six branches, two bookmobiles, and 
book collection of 300,000. Salary range $10,464 to 
$12,948. Requirements: MLS degree and adequate 
administrative experience. Four weeks vacation and 
usual fringe benefits, Reply to Elizabeth Kelly, Pub- 
lic Library, 501 N. Oregon St, El Paso 79901. 

PHOENIX, Arizona. Head of children and youth 
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section of the central library. Salary $7056 to $8928, 
‘depending on qualifications. Vacancy due to approv- 
al of incumbent’s desire to head new branch library. 
Write for details to W, R, Henderson, Dir., Public 


‘Library, 12 E. McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

| SCIENCE librarian (Librarian IL, equivalent to 
lasst. prof.), for 60,000-vol, branch serving chem., 
physics, pharmacy, botany, other biosciences, Mib 
Jion-vol. library system, young energetic staff, 
‘Science and library degrees preferred: duties ar 
‘ranged to suit background and interests. Salary $9000 
negotiable. John L. Glinka, Assoc. Dir., University of 
Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 66045. An equal oppor- 
itunity employer. 

| ASSISTANT librarian with library degree for city 
of 15,000 in the heart of colorful Indian country, 


($5100 or higher with usual fringe benefits. Write 


Octavia Fellin, Ln., Public Library, Gallup, N.M, 
| pacific northwest 
CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $527 to 
($631 a month. Full responsibility for cit public 
library operations, College graduate supplemented 
with one year of graduate study in library science 
and five years experience in public library or satis 
factory equivalent of experience and training. For 
further information and application contact the As- 
toria Civil Service Commission, City Hall, Room 205, 
1095 Duane St, Astoria, Ore. 

| ENJOY a playground where year-round recreation- 
al opportunities abound while broadening profes- 
sional horizons as a library consultant, Washington 
State Library, Olympia. We have three openings for 
ibrary consultant. Individual talents can be utilized 
in the various activities of the Library Development 
Jivision, among which are: general advisory services 
with public libraries, involvement with on-going and 
uture demonstrations, programs, statewide film cir- 
‘uit, workshops, and institutes. Master’s degree in 
ibrary science from an accredited library school and 
ut least 4 years professional library experience re- 
quired, Salary $8580-$10,704. Write Dorothy R. Cut- 
er, Chief, Library Development, Washington State 
Library, Olympia 95802. 

| WANTED: two librarians with Sth-year degrees 
and public library experience to be consultants in 
daho’s northern lake country or eastern ranch area. 
$7000--$7500. Idaho State Library, 615 Fulton, Boise 
83706. 

| WANTED: supervisor of children’s work in large 
regional system in North Central Washington State. 
Our eager children live on cattle ranches, mountain 
towns, modern urban centers, and their per capita 
use of books leads the large libraries of the state, 
Accredited degree required. $6400~-87400, Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply North Central Regional 
Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 98801. 

| LIBRARY director, public library in attractive 
capital city. Excellent climate near mountain recrea- 
tion areas, Sun Valley, 17 miles from superb ski 
tuns. Challenging opportunity to extend library ser- 
yice in cultural center of 100,000. New building in 
prospect. Cumulative sick leave, month’s vacation, 
and usual benefits. Library degree and several years 
laministratve experience required, State salary ex- 
pected. Send application and resume to Willis E. 
Sullivan, Chmn., Board of Trustees, McCarty Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho 83702. 

| WENATCHEE, headquarters unit of this large five- 
county library, needs area librarian. Noted for its 
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beautifal setting between Columbia River and Cascade 
Mts. chis lively small town offers sports, arts, and 
ample measure of no-smog, no-freeways good life. 
Positien has tremendous scope and variety. LS de- 
gree needed. Write North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatzhee, Wash. 


far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportuni- 
ties in an expanding system. Children’s librarians 
especially wanted but vacancies in other fields of li- 
beariaaship available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qaalifications. Requires college graduation with 24 
waits of library training applicable to public library 
service. Unnecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
employment, Outstanding employee benefits include 
aanua_ vacation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid- 
far health and life insurance. Splendid local educa- 
tional and recreational facilities. Unsurpassed weath- 
ex. Ctizenship required. For details write, Jack 
Sehwettz, Civil Service Dept, City Administration 
Eldg., San Diego, Calif. 92101. An equal opportunity 
enployer. 

CATALOGER. College and  ALA-accredited 
librar” school degrees, two years experience, Starting 
salary $539-$656, depending on experience. Liberal 
finge benefits. New library building. Apply to Di- 
rector Stockton and San Joaquin Public Library, 
635 N, El Dorado St, Stockton, Calif. 

CH-LDREN’S librarian, Redwood City, California, 
Fublie Library. Ideal location on Peninsula, in the 
center of electronics industries complex, 25 miles 
south of San Francisco and 6 miles from Stanford 
Wniversity. California state retirement plan, paid life 
iasurence, sick leave, paid vacations, credit union, 
fve-dey work week, Salary $5748-$7176 with first 
raise in six months, Well-qualified person may be 
appoiated above first step. This position is in the 
main library working with children under the super- 
wisiom of an outstanding leader in the field of chil- 
crew's librarianship, The juvenile book collection is 
wnusually large and fine for a community of this 
size, The position offers excellent opportunities for 
growta and development in the field of children’s 
work, Library in rapidly growing community of 
50,006 with expansion in near future to 120,000. 
Community offers fine marinas, nearby golf course, 
woncect series, and adult education classes. “Climate 
Best by Government Test.” Library science degree or 
equivalent required. Apply Personnel, City Hall, 
P.O. Box 391. 

UNIVERSITY of California Library, Davis, Cali- 
tornie. Assistant head, Loan Department, Librarian 
M, salary range $6800-$8700. Two years of profes- 
gona: experience required to qualify for appointment 
s Librarian I, $6000-$7400, is possible if applicant 
lacks requisite experience. The position offers excel- 
lent epportunities for administratvie experience and 
professional advancement in a rapidly expanding gen- 
eral university library, Academic status, 24 working 
«ays vacation, generous fringe benefits. Apply to J. R. 
Blanchard, Univ. Ln., Uinversity Library, Davis, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S librarian needed for growing library 
zear Stanford University 29 miles south of San Fran- 
cisco in the heart of the Peninsula. 5th-year degree 
plus 2 years experience required. Would have full 
charge of children’s department. Salary $7300-$8664. 
Apple City Librarian Philip G. Morales, Menlo Park, 


Calif. 
LIBRARIAN II--$591 to $735. Opportunity for two 


eualiged librarians to work in the center of a growing 
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area. Positions involve directorships of branch li- 
braries. Excellent opportunities for advancement and 
professional growth. Requirements: college gradua- 
tion with major in library science or graduation with 
l year graduate study in library science. 1 year ex- 
perience in professional library work. Apply te County 
of Orange, Personnel Department, 801-2 N. Broad- 
way, Santa Ana, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN, County of Madera, Calif. College 
graduate with degree in or substantial course work 
in library science. Salary $395-$481, depending on 
qualifications and experience. Apply Personnel Office, 
County Govt. Center, Madera, Calif. 93637. 

NEW law school library has interesting opportun- 
ities for competent catalogers, acquisitians, circula- 
tions, documents specialists, and others mterested in 
changing fields and helping start a library. Excellent 
salaries. Pleasant campus community near San Fran- 
cisco area. Write Mort Schwartz, Law Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Davis 95616. 





° 
alaska 


ASSISTANT librarian needed immediately for new 
liberal arts college in Alaska. Faculty rank, TIAA, 
CREF, month vacation, hospitalization, etc. Salary 
beginning near $10,000. Primary responsibilities are 
in cataloging but part time in readers’ services. 
Graduate library degree required, experience desir- 
able. Apply Dean O. W. Frost, Alaska Methodist 
University, Anchorage 99504. 


hawaii 


LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-accredited 
school, $5076-$6468. Librarian H (2) for public 
library in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, and for young 
adult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592-$7128. Librarian HI (2) for pub- 
lic libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library 
experience, $6156-$7860, State of Hawaii civil ser- 
vice positions requiring graduation from ALA-accre- 
dited school. Medical plan, social security coverage, 
retirement plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of 
Personnel Services, 825 Mililani St., Honolulu 96813. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
LIBRARIAN, woman, BA, MS in LS. Over 3 years 
experience public library. Good knowledge of 
French. Seeks responsible position in West Pakistan 
or the Middle East, preferably in school, college, 
university, or Islamic studies library. Would like ac- 
quisitions, reference, or administratioa. Available 
January 1966 or thereafter. Write B-345-W. 

MAN, 34, administrative experience. MLS, fal] 1965, 
Prefers reference position in college er university 
library. Write B-356-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 754. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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Sect, 91S 

Agriculture and Biological Sciences Sub- 
sect), ACRE Subject Specialists Secta. 
‘998 

ABIL, Exceptional, Service Award Com., 
B52 

ALA. Goals for Action, Special Com. 
to Review the 1959, ALA, 884 

ALA Policies Book Revision Special 
Com, ALA, 889 

American Asan. of Junior Colleges- 
ALA (ACRL) Com. on Junior College 
La, 892 

American Assn, of Law Le, 930 

American Assn. of Law Le~ALA (RSD- 
RTSD)~Assn, of Research Le. It. 
Com. on Government Publications, 892 

American Agen, of School Las, 893-95 

American Assn, of State Le., 895-96 

American Book Publishers Couneil-ASD 
Publishers Liaison Com., 892 

American Book Publishers Council's 
Com. on Reading Development, ALA 
Jt. Com., 800-91 

Ametican Documentation Inst., 930 

American Federation of Labor-Congress 
of Industrial Organizations-ALA (ASD) 
Je Com. on L. Service to Labor 
Groups, B92 

American Home Economies Assn-ALA 
dt. Com, on Consumer Information, 
BO1-92 

American L. Assn., 871 

American L, History R.T., 923 

Ameritan L. Trustee Assn., 903, 906 

American Merchant Marine L. Assn., 
930-31 

American Textbook Publishers Insta 
ALA Com. to, 882 

American Theological b. Assn., 931 

Ankers Chair of Librarianship Adv. 
Coma ALA International Relations 
Com., 884 

Announcing the 1966 ALA Awards, Cita- 
toms, and Scholarships, 851-55 

Applied Selence and Technology Index 
Subcom., RSD Wilson Indexes Com., 
ms 

Appointments Com., ALA, 882 

Appointments (1965) and Nominations 
(1966) Com, ACRL, 896 

Appointments (1966) and Nominations 
(1967) Com., ACBL, 896 


Librarians 


LAD--Library Administration Division 
LED—Library Education Division 
PLA-—~Public Library Association 
RSD—Reference Services Division 


RTSD—-Resources and Technical Services Division 


Architecture Com. for Public Ls., LAD 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect., 909 
Archives coms., AASL, 893; AHIL, 899 
Armed Forces Lns. Seet, PLA, 901 
Armed Forces Las. Achievement Citation 
Jury, 851 

Art Subsect., ACRL Subject Specialista 
Sect., 898 

Asia Foundation Grant Com., LED, 912 

Asia List Revision Com., YASD, 920 

Assembly of State Agsns., ALTA, 906 

Association of American Colleges-ACRL 
Jt. Com. on College Le., 892 

Association of American L. Sechs., 931 

Association of College and Research Ls., 
896-99 

Association of Hospital and Institution 
Le., 899-900 

Association of Ressareh Ls., 931 

Association of Research Ls-American 
Assn. of Law Ls-ALA (RSD-RTSD) 
Jt. Com, on Government Publications, 
892 

Audio-Visual comse, ALA, 882; ACRL, 
882 

Audio-Visual Reader. Subcom., ALA 
Audio-Visual Com., | 882 

Aurianne Award Com, 851 

Awards Com., ALA, 882-83 

Awards, citations, and 
851-55 


scholarships, 


Beta Phi Mu Award Com., 851 

Bibliography Com., RSD, 913 

Bibliography Subcom., CSD Children's 
Books in Relation to Radio and Tele- 
vision Com., 907 

Bibliography and Indexes Com., RSD 
History Sect., 918 

Bibliography of Bibliographies of Serials 
Com., RTSD Serials Sect, 919 

BibHotherapy Com., AHIL, 899 

Bogle Memorial Fund: Com., LED, 912 

Book Catalogs Com., RTSD, 915-16 

Book Evaluation Com., CSD, 907 

Book-of-the-Month Chub Award Com., 
PLA, 900 

Book Selection Criteria Com., AHITL, 
899 

Bookbinding Com., RTSD, 916 

Bookdealer-Library Relations Com., 
RTSD Acquisitions Sect, 917 

Booklist and Subseription Books Bulletin 
Film Review Subcom., ALA Audio- 
Visual Com., 882 

Books and Nonbook: Materials Subcom., 
PLA Standards Com.; 901 

Books for Junior Colleges Subcom,, ALA 
Editerial Com., 884 

Books for Slow Hiyh School Readers 
Com., YASD, 920 

Books on Asia for Ghildren Adv. Com., 
CSB, 907 

Bookstores and Book Distributore Liai- 
son Com, CSD, 908 


YASD--Young Adult 


Services Division 


Boy Scouts of America Adv. Coma 
CSD, 907 
Broadcasting Subcam., ALA Audio Viewsat 
Com,, 882 
Budget Com., ACRL, 896 
Budget Subcom, ALA Pera. Evaluation 
and Budget Com., #89 
Budgeting, Accounting, and Costs Come 
LAD L. Qrganization and Manage: 
ment Sect, 910 
Buildings and Equipment Sect, LAD, 
909-10 
Buildings Com. for College and Univ, 
Ls, LAD Bldgs. and Equipment Secta 
909 
Buildings Com, for Hospital, Toatita- 
tion, and Special Len LAD Blige. 
and Equipment Sect. 900-10 
Business Periodicals Index Subcom., 
RSD Wilsom Indexes Com., 915 
Business Reference Services Cota, 
RSD, 913 
Bylaws coma.: 
pivisions; AASL, 895; AHIL, 899; 
ASD, 902; CSD, 907; FLA, %00; 
RYSD, 916; YASD, 920 
sections: Acquisitions, RTSD, 917; 
Armed Forces Las., PLA, 90%; Cat. 
and Class, RTSD, 917; Copving 
Methods, RSD, 919;  Seria’s, 
RTSD, 919 


c 


Caldecott, Randolph J.. Medal Com. 
851-57 

Campbell, Francis Joseph, Citation Jury, 
852 

Canadian L. Assn., 931-32 

Canadian L. ssn., ALA It. Com., 861 

Catalog Code Revision Com., RTSD Cat. 
and Class. Sect., 917-18 

Catalog Use Come RSD, 913-14 

Cataloging and Classification Sect, 
RTSD, 917-18 

Catholic L. Assn., ALA Jt. Com., 89) 

Certification Com, LAD Personnel Ad- 
ministration Sect, O11 

Chapters, RSD, 915 

Chaptere Com, RSD, 914 

Children's Book Couneil, ALA hh. Com.. 
891 

Children’s Booka in Relation to Rate 
and Television Com, CSD, 907 

Children’s Services Div., 906-08 

Children's Services Subcom. (CSD), ALA 
International Relations Corm., 885 

Circulation Control Com, LAD L. Or 
ganization and Management Secta, 910 

Circulation Servicea Discussion Group, 
LAD, 912 

Civil Service Com., PLA Armed Forces 
Las, Sect, 901 

Classification Com., RTSD Cat. and 
Class, Sect., 918 

College Libraries, Assn. of American 
Colleges-ACRL Jt. Com., 892 

College Ls. Sect, ACRE, 897 


961 


omumisteea, ALA, 882-92 





communications Com, RSD History 
Seet 915 
čSommunity Agency Team Subcom., 


YAS) L. Services for Disadvantaged 
Youta Com., 920 
Commenity Use of Academie Le, ACRL 
College Ls. Seet., 897 
Comparative L, Organization Com., LAD 
L. Organization and Management Seet, 
910 
Conference pgm, coms., ALA, 883 
pivIsoNs: AASL, 893; LAD, 909; RSD, 
914; RTSD, 916 
secrens: Acquisitions, RTSD, 917; 
Cac. and Class., RTSD, 918; Copy- 
ing Methods, RTSD, 919; History, 
RED, 915; Serials, RTSD, 919 
Conference Program for the National Edu- 
cation Assn. Com., AASL, 893 
Congres of Industrial 
American Federation 
(ASD) Jt. Com, 
Labor Groups, 892 
Conservation of L. Materials Manual 
Adv, Com., Library Technology Proj, 
Adv. Com., B86 
Konstitution and Bylaws, ALA, 943-54 
Ñonstiution and Bylaws Com., ALA, B83 
Consumer Information, American Home 
Ecowomics Assn-ALA Jt, Com., 891- 
92 
Copying Methods Seet., RTSD, 918-19 
copyright Issues Com., ALA, 883 
oopemtion with Educational and Pro- 


Organizations- 
of Labor-ALA 
on L. Service to 


fessional Organizations Adv. Com., 
ACRL, 896 
Seopezative Reference Service Com., 
RSD, 914 


ounce), ALA, 877-81 

Joune] Apportionment Com., ALA, 882 
Souncd Nominating Com., ALA, 889 
Souneds, ALTA, 903 


D 


Mana, John Cotton, 
Com, 852 

Day, Clarence, Award Jury, 852 

Wescrintive Cataloging Com., RTSD Cat. 
and Class. Seet, 918 

Develepment Com., CSD, 907 

WDevelepment of Performance Standards 
for L. Binding, Phase IL Adv, Com., 
Libmry Technology Proj, Adv. Com., 
886 

Dewey, Melvil, Award Jury, 852 

Wivisien Jt. Coms., 892 

Documentation, ALA Interdivisional Com, 
on, 883 

Documentation Com., RTSD, 916 

Duplivates Exchange Union Com., RTSD 
Serials Sect., 919 


Duttoa, E. P.-John Macrae Award Jary, 
852 


Publicity Awards 


Economie Opportunity 
ALa, 883 
Editorial Com., ALA, 883-84 
Educstion for Hospital and Institutional 
Las. Com,, LED, 912 
Election coms., ALA, B84 
pivigions: AASL, 893; AHIL, 899; 
ASD, 902; LAD, 909; RTSD, 916 
Elementary Sch. Ls. Com., AASL, 893 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Sch. L, Awards 
Ads. Com., AASL, 893 
Endowment Fund Com., ALTA, 906 
Equal Opportunities for Negro Students 
in che L. Profession Com., ALA, 884 


Pems. Com. 


962 


Equipment Com., LAD Bldgs. and 
Equipment Sect., 916 

Evaluation of L, Tools Com., CSD, 907 

Executive Board, ALA, 873 

Exhibits Com., ALTA, 906 

Exhibits R.T., 923 


F 


Far Eastern Materiales Com., RTSD Cat. 
and Class, Sect, 918 

Federal Funds for L. Edneation Cem, 
LED, 912 

Federal Legislation, ACRL Adv. Com. 
to the President, ALA Legislation 
Com., 885 

Films and Recordings Subcom., YASD 
L. Services for Disadvantaged Yeuth 
Com., 920 

Foreign Book Selection Com., PLA, 900 

Friends of Ls, Com, LAD Public Re- 
lations Sect, 91} 


G 


Goals and Policies Com., LAD Public 
Relations Sect., 911 

Government Publications, American 
Asan. of Law La-ALA (RSD-RTSD)~ 
Assn. of Research Ls. Js. Com., 802 

Governor's Conf, Com., ALTA, 906 

Grants Com., ACRL, 896 

Greater ALA, ALA Com, for, 887-88 

Grolier Award Jury, 852-53 

Grolier-Americana — Scholarships 
853 

Guide to Reference Books, 8th ed., Ady, 
Com., ALA Editorial Com., 884 





Coma 


H 


Hammond, C. 5., Company L. Award 
Jury, 853 

Headquarters staf, ALA, 875-77 

History Sect, RSD, 915 

History of Service to Young Adults in 
Publio Ls, Adv, Com., ALA Editorial 
Com., 884 


Tlustrative Materials for 
Books and Ls. Special 
Teachers Seet, 913 

Implementation of Standards Com., ASL, 
895 

Improvement of Sch. L. 
AASL, 893 

In-Service Training Com, LAD Per- 
sonnel Administration Sect., 911 
Information Com., ALTA, 906 

Information Retrieval Com., RSD, 914 

Institutional Membership, ALA Council 
Com., 885 

Institutional 
Com., 895 

Institutional Survey Com., AHIL, 899 

Jnatructional Materials Com., AASL, 
893-94 

Insurance for Le. Com, LAD L. Organ- 
ization and Management Seet, 916 

Intellectual Freedom Com., ALA, 884; 
ALTA Subcom., 884 

Interlibrary Cooperation Com., PLA, 900 

Interlibrary Loan Com., RSD, 914 

International Relations coms., ALA, 884; 
AASL, 884 

international Relations R.T., 923 

International Subscription Agents, Jr. 
Com. to Revise List of, RTSD Serials 
Sect, 919 


History of 
Com, LED 


Pgms, Com., 


ASL-AHIL Jt. 


Services, 


J 


Jaycees Good Reading Adv, Com., CS 
907-08 

Jayeees Good Reading Book List Su 
coma CSD Jaycees Goud Reading Ad 
Com., 908 

Jaycees Good Reading Program Ad 
Com., ALA, 890 

IMRT Liaison Subcom., CSD New Yo 
Conf, Local Arrangements Com., 9 

Joint Coms., ALA, 890-42 

Jones, J. Morris-Worlg Book Eneyel 
pedia~ALA Goals Award Jury, AL 
Pgm, Evaluation and Budget Con 
889 

Junior College Ls., American Assn. 
Junior Colleges-ALA {ACRL} Con 
802 

Junior College Ls. Secta ACRE, 897-1 

Junior Members R.T., 923-24 


K 


Knapp Seh, Le. Proj. Adv. Com, AAS) 
894 


L 


Latin American List Cem., YASD, 92% 
Law and Political Swience Subsect 
ACRL Subject Specksliste Sect, Bi 
Leaflets Subcom., Publications Com 
LAD Public Relations Sect., 911 
Legislation coms., ALA, 885 
oivisians: AASL, 885; AHIL, Bè 
ALTA, 885; ASL, 885-86; PLA, BE 
Liaison with Accrediting Agencies Com 





ACRL, 896 
Library Administration Div., 909-12 
Library Administration Developmer 


Com., LAD L. Organization and Mar 
agement Sect., 910 

Library Binding Inst, Scholarship Jury 
853 

Library Buildings Awari Pem., 833 

Library Education Div., 912-13 
Library Journal List Com., RSD, 9 

Library Materials Price Index Com 
RTSD Acquisitions Ssct,, 917 

Library of Congress Liaison Com., ASL 
895 

Library Organization and 
Sect, LAD, 910-11 

Library Service to an Aging Populatio 
Com. ASD, 902 

Library Service to Exeeptional Childre; 
Com, CSD, 907 

Library Service to Labor Groups, Amer 
ican Federation cf Labor-Congress a 
Industrial Organizatione-ALA (ASD 
Jt. Cem., 892 

Library Service to the Blind R.T., 92 

Library Service to tbe Culturally Dis 
advantaged Com., CSD, 907 

Library Services Com., ACRL, 897 

Library Services for — Disadvantages 
Youth Com., YASD, 920 

Library Society of Pwusrto Rico, 932 

Library Standards for Microfilm Com, 
RTSD Copying Methods Sect., 919 

Library Surveys Com., ACRE, 897 

Library Technology Proj. Ady. Com, 
ALA, 886 

Lippincott, Joseph W., Award Jury, 85: 

Local and State History Com., ASL 
9S 


Managemen 


M 


Magazine Evaluation coms., CSD, 908 
YASD, 920-21 
Manual on Methods of Reproducing Re 
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Suareerewy Press Award for L. Literature 
Fury, 454 

Shool Libraries Editorial Com., AASL, 
394 

School L. Technical Services Coma 
RTSD 916-17 

Sience and Technology Reference Ser- 
vices Com., RSD, 914-15 

Secondary Sch, Ls. Com, AASL, 894 

Section Development Com., PLA Armed 
Forces Lose. Secte 901 

Selection of Books and Other Materials 
Com., YASD, 921 

Seleetion of Foreign Children’s Books 
Com. CSD, 907 

Serials Sect, RTSD, 919 

Serials Holdings Information Survey 
Com. RTSD Serials Sect., 919 

Service Subcom., PLA Standards Com., 
91 
červing the Functionally [literate Com,, 
PLA, 900 

Significant Books List Com, YASD, 
924 

Simpliged Payments Com., RTSD Copy- 
ing Methods Sect., 919 

Slavie and East European Subsect., 
ACRI Subject Specialists Sect, 898 

Small ‘La. Publications Com., LAD, 909 

Specia. Projects coms., AHIL, 900; ASD, 
903 

Staff Organizations R.T., 924 

Standard L, Typewriter Keyboard Com., 
RTS), 917 

‘Standerds coma, AASL, 894; ACRL, 
8975 PLA, 900-01; RSD, 915 

Standards and Criteria Com., ACRL 
Junior College Ls. Sect., 897-08 

Standards Evaluation Com., ASL, 895 

Standards in Adult Services Com., 
AST, 903 

State Assembly Planning Com., AASL, 
894-95. 

Statissica Com, for College and Univ, 
Es.. LAD L. Organization and Man- 
agement Sect., 910 

Statistics Com. for Hospital and Institn- 
tion Ls, LAD E. Organization and 
Management Sect., 910 

Statiatics Com. for L. Education, LAD 


964 





“Le Organization and Management Sect. 


91000: 

Statistics Com, for Publie Es. LAD L. 
Organization asd Management Sect, 
910 : 

Statisties Com, far. School Lsn LAD L. 
Organization aod Management Sect., 
910 

Statistics. Com, for State Ls, LAD L. 
Organization and Management Sect., 
910 

Statistics Com. for Technical Services, 
LAD L. Organization and Manage- 
ment Sect., 910-11 

Statistics Coordinating Com., LAD L. 
Organization and Management Sect., 
OWL 

Statistics Coordinating Proj. Adv. Com., 
LAD, 909 

“Status of Specifications’ Subcom., ALA 
Jt. Com. on Permanent/Durable Paper, 
Library Technology Proj. Adv. Com., 
886 

Status Structure of AFLS Com., PLA 
Armed Forces Lons. Sect., 901 

Steering coms., ACRL College La, Secta 
897; ACRL Univ. Ls. Sect., 899 

Storytelling Materials Survey Com., 
CSD, 908 

Structure and Government of L, Service 
Subcom., PLA Standards Com., 901 

Student L, Assistants Com., AASL, 895 

Study Centers Subcom., YASD L. Ser- 
vices for Disadvantaged Youth Com., 
920 

Study-Discussion Pgm, Proj. Adv. Com., 
ASD, 903 

Subject Headings Com., RTSD Cat. 
and Class, Sect, 918 

Subject Lists of Children's Books Com., 
CSD, 908 

Subject Specialists Sect., ACRL, 898 

Subscription Books Com., ALA, 890 

Supervisors Sect, AASL, 895 

Survey and Standards Gom., ASL, 895-96 


T 


Teachers Secta LED, 912-13 

Technical Services Administrators of 
Large Public Ls. Discussion Group, 
RTSD, 919 


Technical Services Administrators of 





Medium-Sized “Research “fe, Discussion 
Group, RTSD, 919. 

Technical Services Coordinating Rou- 
tines Survey Com., RESD, 917 

Technical Services Cost Ratio Com. 
RTSD, 917 

Technical Services Costs Com., RTSD, 
7 

Technical Services Direetors of Large 
Research Ls, Discussion Group, RTSD, 
919 

Television Com., YASD, 321 

Theatre L. Assn, 932-33: 

Troubled Child Subcom: AHIL Bib- 
Hotherapy Com., 899 

Trustee Citations Jary, 834 

Type-of-Activity Divs., 941-21 
Type-of-Library Divs, 893-903 


U 


U.S. Congresses and Conferences with- 
out Fixed Headquarterw Com., RTSH 
Serials Sect., 919 

Unesco, Panel on, ALA International 
Relations Com., 885 

University La. Sect, ACRL, 898-99. 

University of Brasilia L. Development 
Proj. Adv, Com, ALA International 
Relations Com., 885 

University of Delhi L. Rwoj. Adv. Com., 
ALA International Relstions Com., 885 

University of the Philippines Grad. L. 
Sch, Ady, Com., ALA International 
Relations Com., 885 

Urban Unive. L, Com, ACRL Univ. 
Ls. Sect., 899 


v 


Voting Privileges of Ivstitutional Mem» 
bers, Com. ta Explore the Question 
of, ALA, 890 


Ww 


Wilson, Halsey W., LL. Recruitment 
Award Jury, 854-55 

Wilson, H. W., L. Periodical Award 
Jury, 855 

Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 915 


Y 


Young Adult Services Div., 920-21 
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ii rip TA N ae The ibrarian\ ar used this 
rubber stamp’ oh her ordet <nows that only 


BOUND - TO-STAY- BOUND 
BOOKS will give her the circulation and 


service she wants and needs 


There are over 18,000 popular juvenile titles in our current 






catalog. Be sure to send for your copy today. 


ne 





hoh Lindley Suc. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 





16 APROB 


Available now in a one-volume, 
thumb-indexed edition for schools 
and libraries only: 


The World Book Encyclopedia 
Dictionary 


In response to requests from English, on given names, foreign 
teachers and librarians, The alphabets, spelling rules, and 
World Book Encyclopedia other teaching aids. (Available 
Dictionary is now published in also in two volumes in the 

a single volume, in a new red Aristocrat binding.) 

binding: 2,300 pages, 2,000 Field Enterprises 


illustrations, more than 190,000 


entries, In addition to modern Educational Corporation 


features in the two-volume Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 60654 
edition such as Vocabulary London e Rome e Stockholm + Sydney e Toronto 
Tests from Grade 3 through Free Brochure. Write for Brochure 
College, the revised and SA-2191, a full description of this 


expanded 120-page introductory new dictionary and how to use it. 


section includes completely 
new material on the origin of 





American Library Association MA 





The Refurbished Library of Congress Main Reading Room 


December 1965 


Ambitious West Chester State College 
built one of America’s finest collections 
of English literature and Americana. 


For peanuts. 


In 19€2, when Pennsylvania’s West 
Cheste State College added a full lib- 
eral arzs curriculum to its teacher train- 
ing program, tremendous additions 
hac to be made to its library. 

West Chester State College, of 
course, was not one of the huge, heavily- 
encowed schools. Money may have been 
limitec, but apparently initiative and 
imagination weren’t. 

Fcr no more than what some of our 
giant university libraries spend on read- 
ing rocm furniture, this ambitious col- 
lege is acquiring a priceless, permanent 
colection. On microfilm. From Univer- 
sity Microfilms Incorporated. 

Today, West Chester has an Early 
English Collection (circa 1475 to 1700) 
thet includes over 80% of the titles in 
Polarc & Redgrave and a rapidly grow- 
ing list from the Wing catalog. 

They have most of the American 
Culture series, beginning with the ‘‘Co- 
‘umbus Letter” of 1493 and including 
over 6000 books published through 1876. 

And each year they are receiving 
200,00@ additional pages, microfilmed 
rom actual manuscripts or the most 
vaħab e available editions. 

The cost of acquiring all these rare 
works n their original form is unthink- 





able...for any institution. Yet, every 
West Chester student can have any of 
them at his fingertips, in minutes. 

Which is one reason why the num- 
ber of liberal arts majors at West 
Chester is growing so rapidly. And they 
can keep up an ambitious program. 

University Microfilms Incorporat- 
ed actually offers many such services 
to schools, colleges and universities. 
Early English and American periodi- 
cals, “out-of-print” books, Russian and 
Chinese language books, important doc- 
toral dissertations. Altogether, over 
500,000 volumes listed in our compre- 
hensive catalogs. Send for them. They 
are free and you'll see just how inexpen- 
sive ambitious projects can be. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, INC. A 
313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Gentlemen: Please send me your comprehen- 
sive catalogs of Microfilm services. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 





University Microfilms, inc. 


UBSIDIARY OF XEROX CORPORATION 


and 
STURDY, TOO! 


An inexpensive way to add the modern 
touch of today’s style to your library is with 
Demco Plastic Book Supports. They spark 
up any book display, add exciting color to 
your shelves, and their crisp, clean design 
stimulates and holds patron interest. 

And they have so many practical ad- 
vantages. Made of high strength Poly- 
styrene, they’re tough and rugged to take 
stress and strain. They won’t scratch table 





er 


Available in 2 Sizes—5 Colors 


tops or shelves . . . can’t “knife” books and 
get lost in the stacks . . . won’t fade or lose 
their beauty because the color is built in. 

See for yourself what a big difference the 
extra color of Demco Plastic Book Sup- 
ports will make in your library. Order a 
supply of both sizes—Standard and Over- 
size. You'll find ordering information and 
full color illustrations in your 1965-1966 
Demco Catalog. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES e Box 1488 Madison, Wis. e Box 1586 Fresno, Calif. e Box 4231 Hamden, Conn. 





5 Ways to Become a Happier Librarian 




























There are There are There are There are happy 
some happy other happy happy librarians with 
librarians with librarians, librarians Very Little Time, 


Enough 
Technical 


with 
Even Less Time, 


Just A Little 
Short Of Time, 


who ask us for 
Books with 


Processing to whom who order Catalog Cards 
Time we supply Books with and Book Jacket 
who just send Books Catalog Cards Cover, 

us orders for with L.C. plus Book Book Card 


Books Catalog Cards Jacket Covers and Book Pocket 


And then, 

there are the 

most happy librarians, 
with No Time At All, 
to whom 

we send Books 
Completely Cataloged 
and Processed, 

Ready for 

the Library Shelves! 


Were eager to help... Permanently, temporarily, a little or a lot, to overcome any type of library 
emergency, staff shortage or workload, If your library has enough time, help and facilities to do 
all the work, fine. But if not, it's time you inquired about Bro-Dart’s Complete Book Services. 
Were sure we can make you happy too! Come and visit us if you can...if not, write to: 


BroDart Book Services Division m Dept. 1578C, 1609 Memorial Avenue a Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Alenar Book Processing Center m Bro-Dart Books m McNaughton Book Service 
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DECEMBER COVER 

One of the most beautiful 
period pieces im American in- 
terior architecture was re- 
vealed to this generation when 
the main reading room of the 
Library of Congress was re- 
opened on August 16 after 
being closed for three-and-a- 
half months. During this peri- 
od, the interior was completely 
cleaned and painted, including 
cleaning marble, bronze statu- 
ary, plaster reliefs, and every 
area of the ornate dome, which 
“at its top is 125 feet above the 
floor. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and also publishes 
material of general interest to li- 
brarians. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own 
unless ALA endorsement is noted. 
Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Membership in ALA is open to 
any person, library, or organiza- 
tion interested in library service 
and librarianship. For further in- 
formation write to the Member- 
ship Promotion Office at ALA 
headquarters. 


The ALA Bulletin is indexed in 
Readers’ Guide, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. A micro- 
film edition is available from Uni- 
versity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Samray Smith 

C. J. Hoy 

Montylou Wilson 

Mrs. Mildred E. Geshwiler 
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Rare and Historical Americana Publications of 


RGOSYy- 
NTIQUARIAN, LTD. 


AMES, BLANCHE A. Adelbert Ames, 1835-1933; 
Broken Oaths and Reconstruction in Mississippi. 
625p Illus. Maps. First Printing. $12.50 


DECKER, MALCOLM. Brink of Revolution; New York 
in Crisis, 1765-1776. 304p. Illus. Maps. First print- 
ing. 56.95 


DOUGLAS, WALTER B. Manuel Lisa. Ed., A. P. Nasatir. 
2256 Illus. $12.50 


EBERSTADT, EDWARD & SONS. Americana Catalog. 
Comprehensive run of this famous bookseller’s most 
impartant book catalog. 4 vols. Index. $125.00 


FRENCH, WILLIAM. Some Recollections of a Western 
Ranchman; New Mexico, 1883-1889. Together with: 
Further Recollections of a Western Ranchman. 2 
vols. (First printing of Vol. 2) $35.00 


HEW TT, RANDALL H. Across the Plains and Over the 
Divice. 648p. Illus. Folding Map. $15.00 


HUNTER, J. MARVIN. Ed. Trail Drivers of Texas. 2 
vols. Boxed. 1070p. Illus. Index. $37.50 


KELEHER, WILLIAM A. The Maxwell Land Grant. Re- 
vised edition. Folding map. 166p. $10.00 


LUTTIG, JOHN C. Journal of a Fur Trading Expedition 
on the Upper Missouri, 1812-1813, 224p. Illus. 
Fold ng Map. $8.50 


POWELL, JOHN W. Canyons of the Colorado. 416p. 
Profasely Illus. $17.50 


SOWELL, A. J. | Settlers and Indian Fighters of 
Soutwwest Texas. 2 vols. 844p. Boxed. $27.50 


SOWELL, A. J. Rangers & Pioneers of Texas. Illus. 
411p. $15.00 


STAEBUCK, ALEXANDER. History of the American 
Wha e Fishery. 2 vols. Boxed. 816p. $35.00 


TEICHMANN, EMIL. A Journey to Alaska in 1868. 
272p. Illus. $15.00 


VAN DE WATER, FREDERIC F. Glory Hunter; A life of 
General Custer. 394p. Illus. $12.50 


WORK, MONROE. Bibliography of the Negro in 
Africa and America. 698p. $22.50 


All editions, except first printings, 
limited to 750 copies only 


zA Argosy-Antiquarian Ltd. 
116 E. 59 St., New York 10022 











The Steering Committee for National Library 
Week, now entering its ninth year, has been 
announced by the chairman, Louis G. Cowan, 
director of the Morse Communication Research 
Center at Brandeis University. Serving with him 
as vice-chairmen are Leo Rosten, member of 
the board of editors of Look magazine, and 
ALA President Robert Vosper. 

New members include Ralph Backlund, man-* 
aging editor, Horizon magazine; Alfred C. Ed- 
wards, president, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
Inc.; Armand C. Erpf, general partner in the 
Wall Street firm of Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades, and 
Co.; Reuven Frank, producer, National Board- 
casting Co. news department; John A. Hum- 
phry, librarian, Brooklyn Public Library; Fred- 
erick H. Jackson, assistant executive vice-presi- 
dent, New York University; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Janeway, president of the Authors Guild; 
Robert M. Morgenthau, U.S. attorney; Alfred 
R. Schneider, vice-president, American Broad- 
casting Co.; and Morgan K. Smith, general 
manager, Riverside Press. 

The following members were reappointed: 
William Bernbach, William H. Chisholm, Joseph 
A. Duffy, Mary V. Gaver, Dan Lacy, John G. 
Lorenz, A. Edward Miller, John S. Robling, and 
William Ruder. In addition, three past Steering 
Committee members have joined the advisory 
board for the NLW program: Edwin Castagna, 
Ken McCormick, and Elmo Roper. 


* 


In recognition of the growing crisis in library 
recruitment, the directors of the H. W. Wilson 
Foundation have decided to inerease the 
amounts of the third four-year program of Wil- 
son Scholarship Grants to library schools ac- 
credited by ALA from $1000 to $2000 each. The 
third program will run from 1965 to 1968. The 
grants will be made at the rate of approxi- 
mately ten each year. 


* 


The revised edition of the National Inventory 
of Library Needs, a compilation of the year- 
long survey to establish the gap between ex- 
isting service and minimum national library 
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standards, is now available from the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department at $2 per copy. 


* 


“Mr. Goldberg was born in Chicago in 1908, 
the son of a produce peddler who died when 
Arthur Goldberg was young. From boyhood, and 
all through college, Mr. Goldberg worked as a 
hod carrier, red cap, shoe clerk, fish peddler, li- 
brarian, postal clerk, and salesman.”—WNational 
Observer, July 26. Gertrude Moakley of New 
York, who spotted the quotation, asks: “How 
about dignifying all the occupations to ‘builder, 
railroad man, merchandiser, ichthyopole, librar- 
ian, government employee, and retailer’?” eee 


IMMOLATION 

St. Joseph, Mo.—Mayor Arthur J. Meers Wed- 
nesday received an envelope by special delivery. 
In it were a letter and some ashes. The letter 
said: ‘In protest against the recent increase of 
overdue library book fines from three to five 
cents, I have burned my library card.’ ”—Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, Nov. 4. 


Following Senator Wayne Morse's address at the Legis- 
lative Workshop during the Washington Midwinter Meet- 
ing, it was decided to frame a copy of the "World of 
Books” statement, subsequently distributed during the 
luncheon, for him. What with everyone’s busy schedule, 
it took a long time to arrange the presentation, but fin- 
ally, on May 20, shortly before the Senate hearings on 
the Higher Education Bill, Edmon Low, ALA second vice- 
president, and Germaine Krettek, director of the ALA 
Washington Office, made the presentation “in recogni- 
tion of his many activities in furtherance of library legis- 
lation.” 











Highly Recommended 
Books for Children 


Three on the Run 


By Nina Bawden. “A suspenseful, 
well-written tale in which two boys 
and a girl... become involved in a 
plot against an African prime minis- 
ter.”— Chicago Tribune. “Full of sus- 
pense and ingenious twists, and the 
characters are well drawn and nat- 
ural.”— Book Week. “An exciting 
and dangerous chase with a very sat- 
isfactory ending.” — Starred, School 
Library Journal. Grades 4-6. $3.75 


Visitor from the Sea 


By Dorothy Simpson. “A mysterious 
stray dog appears out of nowhere 
onto the small island where the Mar- 
shalls lead a hard-working existence. 
Keeping the dog becomes a problem 
that fills the warmly detailed story... 
Strong in island atmosphere and in 
portrayal of family relationships.” 
— Horn Book. Grades 4-6. $3.75 


The Tiger and the Rabbit 
and Other Tales 


By Pura Belpré. Foreword by 
Augusta Baker. Jilustrated by Tomie 
De Paola. “A delightful introduc- 
tion to the culture of Puerto Rico.” 
— Book Week. “. . . should provide 
hours of enjoyment for children.” 
— Scholastic Teacher. “Puerto Rican 
children in New York will welcome 
[these stories], as will storytellers in 
other parts of the country.” 
— Saturday Review 
Grades 4-6. $2.95. LLB $2.87%* 


* Net price, Lippincott Longlife 
Binding 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


GOOD BOOKS SINCE 1792 
PHILADELPHIA / NEW YORK 
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Anniversaries and Holidays 


Calendar arrangement of important holidays, holy 
deys, Listorical events, birthdays of important per- 
senages, and special days and weeks with informa- 
tien avout them and lists of materials for their 
observance. In five parts: The Calendar; Books 
about Holidays, Special Days, and Seasons; Books 
about Persons Referred to in the Calendar; Classi- 
fied Index; and General Index. 

Mary Z. Hazeltine. 2d ed., 1944 $6.00 


Doors to More Mature Reading 


Amnotetions in depth summarize content and present 
the flevor of nearly 150 carefully selected adult 
beoks of special interest to mature young adults. 
Specifi reader appeals, pages for book talks, and 
similar books are also pointed out. 

Committee of the Young Adult Services Division, 
A.L.A. 1964 $2.50 


Patterns in Reading 


[ists and annotates more than 1600 titles, most of 
which are recent adult books, in 75 categories of 
specia. interest and appeal to young adults. Ar- 
rangement in each category or pattern encourages 
a broadening of interest. Brief, but arresting, an- 
notatiens are directed to the young adult reader. 
Jean €. Roos. 2d ed. 1963 $2.25 


Subject Index to Books 
for Intermediate Grades 


Analyzes the contents of more than 1800 recom- 
mended in-print trade and text books under more 
than 4000 subject headings for grades four, five, 
and sx. Individual index entries give author, title, 
exact page references and grade reading levels. A 
practizal, curriculum-oriented guide. 

Mary K. Eakin, comp. 3d ed. 1963 $7.50 


870 


Looking for the 
Best in Books ? 





Subject Index to Books 
for Primary Grades 


Indexes the contents of nearly 1000 in-print trade 
and text books, carefully selected in eooperation 
with curriculum specialists and librarians, under 
subject headings for kindergarten through grade 
three. Exact page references and reading levels are 
given for each entry to facilitate easy identification, 
location, and use. 

Mary K. Eakin and Eleanor Merritt, comps. 2d ed. 
1961 $4.50 


Subject Index to Poetry 
for Children and Young People 


A comprehensive index to 157 poetry collections, 
both anthologies and works of individual poets, 
graded from kindergarten to grade twelve. Each 
reference gives the poem’s title and author and 
the page number of each book in which it appears. 
Intended primarily for librarians werking with 
children and young adults, its range also makes it 
useful for the adult reader. 

Violet Sell and others. 1957 $9.00 


Vocations in Biography 
and Fiction 


A selected, annotated listing of 1070 currently avail- 
able books, primarily biographies, which interpret 
a wide variety of careers in terms of the life and 
times of outstanding, interesting, and colorful per- 
sonalities. Designed for use with young adults in 
grades nine through twelve. 

Kathryn A. Haebich, comp. 1962 $1.75 


Publishing Dept. 
American 
Library 
Association. 
Chicago 60611 
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Not a slip in a cartload 


Tedious slipping of returns is a thing of the 
past when books are charged out with a 
Recordak Microfilmer. The book card travels 
with the book, so on return, book is ready for 
shelving as is! 


Saves 2¢ on each book. Easier shelving is 
only part of the story. Doing away with rubber 
stamping speeds the whole charge-out routine 
... Saves up to 2¢ on each book handled. 


Recordak Microfilming can also provide 
vital security for your library’s records. Call 
your local Recordak Representative for more 
details, or write: Recordak Corporation, 770 
Broadway, Department G-12, New York, New 






York 10003. 
Book-charging problems solved in a word— Microfilm 
Es SRECORDAK: SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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The New Herman Miller Library Group 
WE INVITE YOUR 
CAREFUL STUDY OF DESIGN, 
QUALITY AND ECONOMY 


3uffed cast aluminum legs, knee-knock and stocking-snag free. Walnut 
veneered study carrels, extra deep for added student privacy. Tables which quickly 
convert to additional study-centers, mar-proof and vinyl-edged. All carefully constructed and 
engineered for initial and long-lasting value. 
Herman Miller also supplies a complete selection of 
fabrics for draperies, stage and window curtains. 
A complete brochure is available by return mail. 


HERMAN MILLER, INC. 
Zeeland, Michigan 49464 





FREE FOR ALL 





No More Division—Not One 


A scattering of earnest and concerned librarians 
who foresee the importance of automation, as it 
is loosely called, to future library operations 
have begun circulating petitions, with what 
seems a paradoxical lack of organizational fore- 

„Sight, to set up yet another “type-of-activity” di- 
vision in ALA—one on automation. I hope the 
professional journals blast this latest misguided 
missive which asks signatures to petition ALA 
Council. 

What ALA needs is not nuclear fission but fu- 
sion. The trend since 1946 has steadily multi- 
plied the separate groupings in ALA, and must 
have made the conference programming, and 
program printing, almost unmanageable. The 
program at Detroit was a monument to the folly 
of type-of-activity proliferation. Let’s start peti- 
tions to dissolve some existing divisions, not 
create more! At Detroit on one typical after- 
noon, there were at least four simultaneous pro- 
grams that a public library administrator should 
attend (but he could go only to one, and then 
wonder, as with canteloupes, if he chose right). 
And one evening there were actually six simul- 
taneous programs aimed at public library 
heads! Few general administrators on whom de- 
pend partly the solution to  service-to-youth 
problems ever get to the Children’s Services Di- 
vision programs. College librarians, school li- 
brarians, and public librarians go their separate 
ways as if they were Buddhists, Baptists, and 
Moslems, yet the situation cries out for common 
approaches jointly arrived at, to the student ser- 
vice problem. 

The leaders of the Association, of whom I am 
not one, may not get to any, for all I know, of 
the kind of meetings they’d have attended as 
neophytes 20 or 30 years ago, being too busy 
with committee and Council meetings. 

Let’s have a debate at the next ALA confer- 
ence on the question: “Resolved, the ALA could 
do more for library progress if it were a cohe- 
sive, general session organization as in the 
1920’s, without any autonomous divisions.” 

Sure, ALA is growing. Its membership may 
number more than a fourth of the library work- 


ers and trustees of America. Growing like 
wildfire? No, more like metastatic cancer. Let’s 
be whole again! 
Rosert D. FRANKLIN, director 
Toledo Public Library 


A Convert 


If it were not for the cold print of Larry 
Powell’s first general session speech before me, 
I would not trust my memory of that occasion 
in Detroit’s Cobo Hall. But there it is, all of it, 
just as he gave it except for the gestures, and, 
in one sense at least, all pure corn. These 
Powellian outpourings used to rouse my indigna- 
tion when I was younger and on one occasion 
I sent the author a very angry letter. But stand- 
ards and attitudes change and mature. Perhaps 
they degenerate. At any rate, now I read my 
Powell with love and real satisfaction. He is ex- 
asperating, outrageous, illogical, provoking, im- 
pudent, and everything else bad, but at the 
same time he is warm, human, kind, colorful, 
stimulating, and interesting. So I find myself 
still chuckling over some of his Detroit Con- 
ference stories and am simply unable to get 
steamed up over the more dreadful pronounce- 
ments. 

There is no doubt about it, Larry Powell is 
unique. The usual rules of style, conduct, pro- 
cedure, and reasoning just do not apply with 
this good man. We will not soon have another 
like him, but in his own fashion I am sure he 
does us all much good, and so, God bless you, 
Larry Powell. And thank you, Mr. Editor, for 
printing the talk just as it was given. 

Artuur T. Hamun, librarian 
University of Cincinnati 


A New Processing Center 


The Pennsylvania State Library, in cooperation 
with the Free Library of Philadelphia, is mak- 
ing a study of the feasibility of creating a cen- 
tralized processing center for local libraries and 
district library centers in the Philadelphia area. 

As part of the study, data from processing 
centers now in existence will be reviewed, and 
some visits, both to centers and to cooperating 
libraries, are to be made to observe organizational 
patterns and procedures and problems. 

The study is being directed by Sarah K. Vann. 
Donald A. Riechmann, coordinator, District Li- 
brary Services, Free Library of Philadelphia, is 
secretary. Now in progress, the study is to com- 
pleted by March 1966. 

Saran K. VANN 
Free Library of Philadelphia 
eco 
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L-€3-6& 
1600 VOLUMES 


L-62-138 
2800 VOLUMES 
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L-63-51 
3500 VILUMES 






Hundreds of 
Librarians 
helped design 
these modern 
Bookmobiles ! 


An outstanding facet of all Ger- 
stenslager Bookmobiles is their 
total “fitness” for the mobile library 
job. This is because we build them 
the way librarians want them. Most 
major developments (and little in- 
novations, too) are a result of ideas 
suggested by librarians, drivers and , 
others who serve the reading public. 


Here are some of the quality and 
convenience features you can spec- 
ify at little or no extra cost: 


@ Corrosion-free molded plastic 
stepwells with automatically retract- 
ing lower step. 


è All-plastic Fiberglas front of inte- 
grated one-piece construction. This 
means wider and lower driver vision 
for safest operation in traffic or on 
country roads...plus easy-view 
instrument panel, 


@ Modernaire roof for more ven- 
tilation and natural light... plus 
all-weather heating and air condi- 
tioning. 


@ Maximum use of space with 
every modern crew convenience. 
Shadow-free lighting. 


@ Full choice of sizes, capacities 
and styles, 


Most important, you get more 
bookmobile for your money. Enjoy 
the benefits of Gerstenslager field 
service and give your patrons the 
finest in mobile library service. A 
nearby and experienced represent- 
ative is ready to help with initial 
planning on through to delivered 
Bookmobile. Write, wire or phone: 
The Gerstenslager Company, 
Wooster, Ohio. 262-2015, 


GENSVENSLAGER BOOKMOBILES: 


ALSO CUSTOM BUILDERS OF FIRE-RESCUE VEHICLES +» SALES DISPLAY COACHES + VANS + MOBILE MEDICAL UNITS 
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MINI-GRAPH 


. when you need catalog cards in a hurry 


Duplicate as many cards as you need in your own 
library. Cards are automatically fed, counted and 
printed at the rate of two per second. 

The Mini-Graph, specially designed for repro- 
ducing catalog cards, offers unusual convenience, 
flexibility and economy. Simple to operate—saves 
time and money! 

Write for full information. Mini-Graph Duplicator 
with a starter set of stencils and ink. . . $275.00. 


(%] GAYLORD 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES SYRACUSE, N. Y./STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Netional Inventory of Library Needs 


Current library resources on a national basis in the areas of 

stat, operating expenditures, and book collections are meas- p C 
ured against existing ALA minimum standards in this report. 

Based œ a survey of public, school, college, university, and 

correctional institution libraries by the U.S. Office of Educa- 

tion Library Services Branch and ALA, this report details H 

the gap between existing library service and minimum 00 S 
standards. Methodology and results of the survey are clearly 

explained. Charts, graphs, and tables are used extensively 

to present facts and statistics such as population trends, 

costs of library materials, and individual state statistics by 

types o? library. This inventory, basic information for every 

library, reveals that more than $3 billions are required to 

bring libraries up to minimum standards with increases of 

$12 bilions in annual operating expenditures to maintain 

that lewel of service. Plastic spiral binding $2.00 


United States Government Publications 

A Partial List of Non-GPO Imprints 

Lists nearly 1,700 publications produced by departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government through facilities other 
than the Government Printing Office. Titles are arranged 
alphabetically by specific issuing offices within four main 
sections: Legislative Branch; Executive Branch; Independent 
Agencies; and Selected Boards, Commissions, and Com- 
mittees. Indexed by issuing office. Originally compiled and 
distributed gratis under a Council on Library Resources grant. 


Jennings Wood, editor $2.00 


Administration of the Small Public Library 

Reclistic and practical in its approach, this handbook pro- 
vides guidelines and suggests principles to assist the librarian 
in makmg wise policy decisions and in solving everyday 
problems. Bibliographies and index. 

Dorothy Sinclair $5.00 


Freedom of Inquiry 


Presents the seven major papers, panel discussion, and rec- 
ommencations of the January 1965 Conference on Intellec- Publishing D 
tua. Freedom held in Washington, D.C. $1.50 Moneta Wee 


Lik-ary Environment 

Reports the proceedings of the 1964 Library Equipment In- 
stitute concerned with five major aspects of library interiors: 
infrma] furnishings, lighting, audio facilities, flooring, and 


transport of people and books. ae 
Frezer G. Poole, editor $2.00 Association 


American 


Library 


Rare Book Collections 

Tex essays by experts on the nature, handling, and use of 
the rare book collection. Details the need and special prob- 
lems which such collections, large or small, present. 
ACRL Monograph 27. H. Richard Archer, editor $3.00 


Chicago 6061| 
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LANGUAGE RE CORDS 





FIVE TO. SEVEN, 


MYSTERIES 





Serving and Saving 
in Libraries Everywhere 


The SHOWCARD MACHINE 


If you could watch a Showcard Machine in operation 
you'd understand why so many libraries are finding so 
many uses for it. 


The Showcard Machine makes short work of all your 
signing needs. It provides an unlimited supply of bulle- 
tins and posters... prints shelf-markers, exhibit cards 
... turns out notices immediately. It’s a big help, too, in 
the preparation of Visual Aid material and for making 
original masters for offset printing. 


Anyone can operate the Showcard Machine and turn out 
handsome type-set work. Permits complete freedom of 
layout, colors and type faces. Rugged fool-proof construc- 
tion is guaranteed a full five years. 


There are sizes and models for every need. Write for full 
information. 




















The SHOWCARD MACHINE COMPANY 
320 West Ohio St. © Chicago, Illinois 60610 





TABLE FOR CHILDREN | 


i 


armias 


Partial List of Libraries 


Using Showcard Machines 


Contra Costa County Library, 
Pleasant Hill, Cal. 
Edmonton Public Library, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Valusia County Libraries, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bramwell Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Public Library of St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Tampa Public Library, Tampa, Fla. 
Augusta Library, Augusta, Ga. 
Uncle Remus Regional Library, 
Madison, Ga. 
American Library Assoc., Chicago, III. 
Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 
Public Library of South Bend, Ind. 
Indianapolis Public Library, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
East Chicago Public Library, 
East Chicago, Ind. 
Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Kansas Traveling Libraries, Topeka, Kan. 
New Orleans Public Library, 
New Orleans, La. 
Prince George Memorial Library, 
Bladensburg, Md. 
Washington County Free Library, 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Baltimore County Public Library, 
Towson, Md. 
Hingham Public Library, Hingham, Mass. 
Grosse Point Public Library, 
Grosse Point, Mich. 
Dearborn Public Library, Dearborn, Mich. 
Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
Wayne County Library, Detroit, Mich. 
Kalamazoo Public Library, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Grace A. Dow Memorial Library, 
Midland, Mich. 
Warren Public Library, Warren, Mich. 
St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn. 
Free Public Library of East Orange, 
East Orange, N.J. 
Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn N.Y. 
Buffalo & Erie County Public Library, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
North County Library System, 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Mid-Hudson Libraries, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Mid-York Library System, Rome, N.Y. 
Onondaga Library System, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Public Library of Cincinnati & Hamilton, 
Ohio 
Free Library of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Greenville County Library, Greenville, S.C. 
Richland County Library, Columbia, S.C. 
Memphis Public Library, Memphis, Tenn. 
Post Libraries, Fort Lewis, Wash. 
North Central Regional Library, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
University of Wisconsin Memorial Library, 
Madison, Wis. 
Nashville Public Library, Nashville, Tenn. 
Akron Public Library, Akron, Ohio 
Columbus Public Library, Columbus, Ohio 
Alabama Public Library, Montgomery, Ala. 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 
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Xerox introduces | 
Push-Button Copying 
of Catalog Cards. 


Now you can reproduce catalog cards 

in seconds with the Xerox 914. 

You cén copy four different cards at once 
and make any number of copies you want. 







k “It’s so quick 
and easy.” 






Here’s how you copy 
catalog cards in seconds. 

All you need are the originals and stand- 
ard card stock. 


1. Just load the card stock into the Xerox 
914 and push a button. 





2. Place the catalog cards in this special 
holder so the cards will be positioned prop- 
erly on the scanning glass. 





3. Dial the number of copies you want and 
push another button. 

Now, just stand there. The Xerox 914 
does the rest. 

The 914 will even copy worn and frayed 
cards and make copies that are often bet- 
ter than the originals. 

If you want to make a change on a cata- 
log card, you merely dab on Xerox Snopake 
correction fluid and type in any changes. 

The Xerox 914 never makes a mistake. 
Every copy is an exact copy. No more 
proofreading. 

If this is the only job the Xerox 914 did 
for you, you’d be ’way ahead. But there’s 
more. Much more. 

Eliminate typing overdue book notices. 

Many libraries that have a 914 copier 
are converting to a new system that identi- 
fies borrowers of overdue books as well as 
the books themselves. 

To borrow a book, a reader fills out a bor- 
rowing card with his name, address and 
details of the book. 





When the due date rolls around, the bor- 
rower and the book are instantly identified 
from the information on the borrowing 
card. 

Simply mail a xerocopy of the borrow- 
ing card to the borrower. 

Compare this method with the method 
you are now using. You may be surprised 
by the amount of time and money you save. 
Cut down outside printing. 

Most libraries need a mountain of ma- 
terial copied in a year. Everything from 
administrative memos and telephone direc- 
tories to bulletins and acquisition lists. 

The Xerox 914 can handle these routine 
copying jobs quickly and economically. 
How much will all this cost? 

You don’t have to buy the machine. All 
you have tọ pay Xerox for are the number 
of copies you make, based on a minimum 
number of copies per month. Plus a small 
monthly rental. 

What if you’re opening a new branch? 

You’ll need a complete set of new cards. 
Xerox will do this job for you in a fraction 
of the time and cost it usually takes. 


Fill out the coupon and we’ll send you free 
of cost our new 24-page booklet “Xerox 
Systems and Services for Librarians.” 


Considering the amount of material 
your library has to have copied every day, 
it only makes good sense for you to get in 
touch with the people who make the most 
advanced copying machine in the world. 


Send to: Xerox Corporation 
Rochester, New York 14603. 


Name 
Title 
Address 
City 
State 


i XEROX 


XEROX CORPORATION, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 14603. BRANCH OFFICES 

IN PRINCIPAL U, S. CITIES. CANADAI: XERO® OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO. 
OVERSEAS: RANK XEROX LTO., LONDOM; FUJI-XERQX CO., LTO., TOKYO, 
BOTH JOINTLY OWNED WITH RANK ORGANISATION, LTO. 

XEROX AND 914 ARE TRADEMARKS QF XERQX GQRPORATION, 
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The ALA Executive Board met at Headquarters, November 5-7. The Board's 


Meeting was preceded by the annual visit of the Board's Headquarters 
Jisiting Committee on November 3-5 and the annual meeting of the 
Board's Investments Committee with the ALA Endowment Trustees and the 
officers of the First National Bank of Chicago on November 5, The 
Minutes of the Board's Meeting are being prepared for distribution to 
council. Among other actions, the Board: appointed Foster E. 
Aohrhardt, Director, National Agricultural Library, as Official and 
Joting ALA Delegate to the International Federation of Library Associ- 
ations for the three-year term beginning 1965-66, succeeding Jack 
Jalton, Dean, School of Library Service, Columbia University, who 
served as ALA's Official Delegate from 1958; approved the Publishing 
Jepartment's Budget Request for 1965-66 in support of a program in- 
volving approximately 24 new titles scheduled for publication during 
the fiscal year - among which are: Books for College Libraries, 
Junior College Book List, Anglo-American Cataloging Rules, Guide to 
reference Books, 8th ed., Statistics Handbook, and Guide to Japanese 
Reference Books; established a Council Committee to review the 
Souncil-Fxecutive Board information meeting and make recommendations 
to Council; selected Atlantic City as the annual conference site for 
1969; approved plans to remodel the lower level floor at Headquarters 
to provide additional office space; confirmed plans for a thorough 
classification study of all Headquarters positions; approved proce- 
dures to provide the Association with additional information on the 
J. Morris Jones-World Book Encyclopedia-ALA Goals Award. 


The Board, at its November Meeting, received and considered a report from 


the Council Committee on Institutional Membership (See ALA Bulletin, 


Yovember 1965, page 885) and the Board's Special Committee to Study 
the Midwinter Meeting. These reports, together with recommendations 
to be made to Council by the Board at the 1966 Midwinter Meeting, are 
>eing prepared for early distribution to Council. 


Sev2ral other groups and committees have met at ALA Headquarters this 


fall. These included meetings of: The staff of CHOICE with the Head- 
quarters Staff Conference Group on October 5; the staffs of the 
Library Services Branch of .USOE, National Library Week, and ALA on 
Ictober 19-20; Library Technology Project Conservation of Library 
Materials Advisory Committee, October 25; Advisory Committee for the 
Jniversity of Brasilia Library Development Project, October 25; 
Council Committee on Institutional Memberships, October 29; Library 
Technology Project Advisory Committee, October 29; RTSD Planning Com- 
nittee, November 15; and the International Relations Committee, 
November 20-21, 
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ALA's participation in National Library Week will be studied by a commit- 
tee of eleven ALA members under the chairmanship of Mrs. Lillian M. 
Bradshaw, Director of the Dallas (Texas) Public Library. The Commit- 
tee will report its recommendations to Council at the 1966 Annual Con- 
ference in New York. ALA's involvement in National Library Week 
through 1967 was established by the Council at the 1961 Annual Confer- 
ence and arrangements were made at that time for a re-evaluation in 
1966. 


ALA Membership on September 30, 1965 reached 29,046; the membership on 
September 30, 1964 stood at 26,895. Divisional memberships on 
September 30, 1965 were: PLA (9,571); ACRL (9,497); AASL (8,534); 
RTSD (7,484); YASD (6,294); CSD (5,460); RSD (4,173); LAD (4,029); 
ALTA (2,565); ASD (2,312); LED (1,517); AHIL (1,051); ASL (696). 


ALA will assist the Haile Selassie I University of Ethiopia in building 
up t collection of its general university library. The developmen- 
tal program is supported by a grant of $345,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion. ALA's International Relations Office and International Rela- 
tions Committee will provide ALA's assistance and cooperation in 


carrying out the program. 


The International Federation of Library Associations, whose membership 
has been open to national and international library associations, now 
offers Associate Membership to libraries, bibliographical institutes, 
and similar organizations concerned with libraries. The annual Asso- 
ciate Membership fee is 150 Swiss francs (just under $40) and entitles 
such members to the publications of IFLA. For further information, 
write Anthony Thompson, General Secretary, IFLA/FIAB, 13 Vine Court 
Road, Sevenoaks, Kent, England. 


Helen McGregor, Adult Book Reviewer, ALA Booklist, is the first ALA staff 
member to participate in the Internship Program for Overseas Librar- 
ians sponsored by The (British) Library Association. She will serve 
as a reference librarian in the City Library in Leeds, Yorkshire. The 
ALA International Relations Office cooperates with The Library Asso- 
ciation in accepting applications from American librarians interested 
in this program under which young American librarians are eligible to 
apply for one year internships in British public libraries. Although 
librarians from several states have been selected for internships, 
Miss McGregor is the first ALA staff member to participate in this 
internship program. Information on the Program is available from the 
International Relations Office. 


During Miss McGregor's absence, Mary Dollard will serve as adult book 
reviewer on The Booklist staff. Miss Dollard has recently retired 
from the position of librarian of the Popular Library in the Cleveland 
Public Library. Previous to her work at the Cleveland Public Library 
Miss Dollard was employed in the Burrows Book Store in Cleveland, and 
the Syracuse (N.Y.) Public Library. 


Smia payt 


Executive Director 
November 19, 1965 


ALA Conferences: New York, July 10-16, 1966; San Francisco, June 25—July 1, 

1967; Kansas City, Missouri, June 23-29, 1968; Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 

22-28, 1969: Seattle, June 21-27, 1970; Boston, 1972. Midwinter Meeting: 
Chicago, January 24-28, 1966. 
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Il Fast Reactors and Advanced Concepts 14. 


. Research and Testing Reactors 
- Reactor Engineering and Equipment 15. 
« Reactor Materials 


16. 
UNITED NATIONS SALES SECTION 


PEACEFUL 
USES OF 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
Geneva 1964 


PUBLISHED IN 16 VOLUMES 
CLOTHBOUND $s 192.50 
Descriptive brochure on request 


UNITED NATIONS 
New York/Geneva 


The United Nations announces 

the publication of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Inter- 
national Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic En- 

ergy ina multilingual edition: 
English, French, Russian and 
Spanish. All papers appear in 
the language in which they were 


presented at the Conference, followed by 


abstracts in the other languages. 


@® Volumes 1-15 $12.50 each. Volume 16 $5.00. 


- Progress in Atomic Energy 10. Nuclear Fuels 
- Reactor Physics |. Fabrication and Reprocessing 
. Reactor Studies and Performance 11. Nuclear Fuels 
. Reactor Control li. Types and Economics 
- Nuclear Reactors 12. Nuclear Fuels 
I. Gas-cooled and Water-cooled Reactors Ill. Raw Materials 
- Nuclear Reactors 13. Nuclear Safety 


Environmental Aspects of Atomic 
Energy and Waste Management 
Special Aspects of Nuclear Energy 
and Isotope Applications 

List of Papers and Indexes 


New York, N.Y. 10017 
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by Everett T. Moore 


A LIBRARY BURNS IN THE 
LOS ANGELES RIOT 


Mr. Moore, who originated this department in 
the Bulletin, returns as a guest with a memora- 
ble report. 


In all of the elaborate reports that have come 
out of Los Angeles about the disastrous riot of 
last August, one item of news has been practi- 
cally overlooked. A branch of the Los Angeles 
County Public Library was burned. The riot ex- 
tended into an unincorporated community near 
Watts, called Willowbrook, and it was in that 
district that the only library was harmed in all 
of the five days of terror and destruction. 

At about 3:30 on the Saturday afternoon (Au- 
gust 14) of the riotous week-—toward the end of 
the troubles—the Willowbrook Branch was re- 
ported to be burning. Mrs. Lora Kelley, the 
branch librarian, who lives near the library, re- 
ports that a neighbor came to her door to tell 
her the library was on fire. The fire department 
had been called, but the fire was already well 
under way, and there were other buildings burn- 
ing in the neighborhood, so the firemen had diffi- 
culty fighting them all. 

A man who lives near the library told Mrs. 
Kelley he had seen a young fellow, apparently a 
teenager, run out of the building, and when he 
went over to investigate, the room at the rear 
was in flames. 

There had been some trouble earlier in the 
afternoon. At about two o'clock, Mrs. Kelley 
went over to the library (it had been closed on 
Friday because of the riot) and found that the 
front door and the window next to it had been 
shattered. She saw that some magazines and a 
few books had been burned and were lying on 
the floor, and a wall and some shelves were 
scorched. She called the county library’s mainte- 
nance office and was told the crew had orders 
not to come into the area. 

After the second and more disastrous fire, 
Mrs. Kelley was advised by the police to leave 
Willowbrook that night. She did, but came back 
the next morning in time to go to church. 





The damage from the fire was extensive. The 
main portion of the building was burned out, 
and some 10,000 books were destroyed. The 
building is salvable, though, and work was 
started within three weeks on restoring it. The 
meeting room, 1000 square feet in size, was net 
seriously damaged, and this has been cleaned wp 
and repainted and will be used for general 
library services during reconstruction of the rest 
of the building. 

This was the first branch of the Las Angeles 
County Public Library. It was in 1912 that ctt 
zens of Willowbrook petitioned the board of su- 
pervisors to establish a branch there. The 
library opened in April 1913 with a collection af 
fifty books. The present building was construct 
ed in 1950 on land donated to the county library 
by the Parents Club of Willowbrook Boy Scout 
Troop 458. 

The library has thus had a history of cordial 
community relations, and these have been con- 
scientiously maintained and cultivated. 


Why was it burned? 


County officials are at a loss to understand 
why a library was the target of the burners, Tn 
the roughly fifty square miles of the riot area, 
no schools, park buildings, or churches were 
burned or damaged. There are, in all, six county 
libraries and ten Los Angeles city libraries in 
the area. About all one can do to try to under- 
stand the matter is to probe into the general 
causes of the explosion and to draw whatever 
conclusions seem reasonable as to the place of 
the library in the situation as a whole. 

All agree that this was no ordinary civil rights 
protest. It was a race riot in the most terrifying 
sense. Responsible members of the Los Angeles 
community have been undergoing such an exam- 
ination of their collective conscience as is seb 
dom witnessed. The matter is surely one that 
must affect and involve every community service 
in every one of the city and county areas in the 
vast metropolis. The libraries have suddenly 
been given a more urgent obligation to deter- 
mine what their roles must be in this community 
in which social relationships are in such a state 
of tension-—for this state certainly will prevail 
until better patterns of race relations can be 
worked out. 

The riot jolted Los Angeles out of a smugly 
comfortable state in which the great majority of 
the people apparently believed that everything 
was being done for the Negroes that needed to 
be done, and that this was one town, at least, 
where there was no need to fear violent out- 
breaks, Not that there had not been danger sig 
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nals and warnings some time back. A California 
civil rights advisory committee, headed by the 
Rt. Rev. James A. Pike of San Francisco, Epis- 
copel bishop of California, had reported three 
years ago that the problem of growing friction 
between police and Negroes in Los Angeles was 
reaching major proportions, Bishop Pike said 
that Los Angeles had developed “a bad psycho- 
logical pattern” in the matter of police~minority 
grovp relations. The great majority of Negroes 
in Los Angeles, he said, believed they were the 
object of discriminatory law enforcement and 
expected to be mistreated by police. 

Tae report was scoffed at by City Chief of Po- 
lice Wiliam H. Parker and Mayor Samuel W. 
Yor-y. Chief Parker said it attempted “to stir up 
furtaer problems where there is no basis for 
thera. The Negro community here has praised us 
long and loud. We have the best relationship 
with Negroes of any large city in America 
todgy.” 

Most of the seven million residents of the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area seem to have shared 
the feeling that it could not happen here. Many 
commen:s made after the event express great 
puzzlement over the fact that it happened here 
rather tan in some city in which physical con- 
ditiens of living are far worse. “Why Los An- 
geles?” asked Theodore H. White in an article 
written for the Los Angeles Times. “In Los An- 
geles, Negroes have lived better than in any 
other la-ge American city, with the possible ex- 
ception of Detroit. 

“One approaches the 50-square-mile rectangle 
of south central Los Angeles,” White continued, 
“where live its 400,000 Negroes (density 26 per 
acre, in contrast to Harlem’s 222 per acre) with 
the werd ‘ghetto’ firmly fixed in mind. Then one 
drives trough mile after mile of open streets, 
without a tenement, a flat, or a single multiple 
dwelling. Green lawns, palm trees, flower beds, 
white frame houses succeed each other mile 
after mle, broken by open spaces, airy school 
houses, with huge playgrounds, large parks with 
swimmiag pools.” Recalling Harlem's red-brick 
cubicles north of Central Park “where the rat is 
the symibol of the white man’s power structure” 
anc Chicago’s South Side, “where the summer 
stink of the stockyards can brood like a living 
curse cn crowded Negro two-family houses,” 
White concluded that the smog of Los Angeles 
seems “comparatively benign.” 

And, he noted, Negro progress in Los Angeles 
has been spectacular. “One can add other in- 
gredien's: an open and easy tolerance; restau- 
rants, rauseums, theaters and civilized pleasures 
open to all who pay the price.” 
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All is relative, in White’s observatiens. But 
there were probably all too many readers of his 
analysis who were conveniently able to everlook 
that. Such points, quoted out of context {as they 
are here), might almost be used by the southern 
California tourist bureaus to show “how much 
better” life is here than in the most “unfortu- 
nate” parts of the country. They are, neverthe- 
less, important points to be remembered in at- 
tempting to see the entire situation more clearly. 

What ought perhaps to be one of the simplest 
facts to understand—that the Negra community 
has every reason to feel alienated from the main 
lines of society, in Los Angeles as in every large 
city——-seems hardest of all to grasp, particularly 
in northern and western communities which 
pride themselves on having no officially sanc- 
tioned segregation. 

Tt has been suggested that the concentration 
of the arsonists and looters on the supermarkets, 
the liquor stores, the drugstores, and the big 
furniture houses was a sign of the deep resent- 
ment the Negroes in this area have held against 
exploitation by merchants. The president of the 
National Association of Negro Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs said reports had 
been received from Negro women in Los An- 
geles that markets in the Watts area had been 
selling inferior foods at prices higher than in 
other sections of the city, that food almost rot- 
ting on the shelves was brought into markets in 
Watts from markets in other parts of the city. 
Loan sharks are said to have had a field day 
with the poor and unemployed. 

There is much surmise that the passage in last 
November’s state election of Proposition 14, 
which removed by constitutional amendment the 
sale and rental of housing by individuals from 
restrictions against discrimination, had a power- 
ful effect on the attitudes of Negroes in general 
in California. Negroes in such areas as Watts- 
Willowbrook must have looked on passage of the 
proposition as “a symbol of rejection by the 
community,” to quote Los Angeles Municipal 
Judge Loren Miller, a distinguished Negro who 
before his recent appointment to the bench was 
a lawyer specializing in housing discrimination 
cases, 

Among the leading clergymen of southern 
California who expressed a feeling of shame 
over the riot was Methodist Bishop Gerald Ken- 
nedy. “I was ashamed I was so inseusitive to 
what it was like down there,” he said to a news- 
paper writer. “I was shocked. I didn’t know how 
they lived.” (Bishop Kennedy, it should be 
noted, along with most church leaders. had ac- 
tively opposed Proposition 14.) The Rev. Thom- 
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as Kilgore, West Coast representative of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, said, 
“The government and other power structures 
have had a total lack of understanding of the 
legitimate desires of the ghetto people. So many 
had come to the point that they felt they were 
no part of the structure at all-~so their reaction 
was to tear up the structure.” 

Perhaps most perceptive of all public officials 
was a Negro, John Buggs, executive director of 
Los Angeles County’s Commission on Human 
Relations. Two years ago, after Negro demands 
for school integration, joh opportunities, open 
housing, and review of police procedures had 
apparently fallen on deaf ears, Mr. Buggs had 
said, “If legal approaches fail, if passive resis- 
tance fails, there is only the vengeance of Mal- 
colm X and the fire of James Baldwin left—and 
it will come here.” 

Other major factors in the complex picture 
must be mentioned. The federal antipoverty pro- 
gram had been bogged down in an incredibly 
bitter political squabble over formation of a 
community action agency which would meet fed- 
eral requirements. Of all major cities, according 
to R. Sargent Shriver, director of the program, 
only Los Angeles failed to work out an accept- 
able plan for administration of the program. An 
employee in the governmental agency set up 
temporarily to administer funds, with the under- 
standing that the rules for administration would 
be revised, said, “When the money didn’t come 
down and the budget was cut, [people] thought 
we had lied to them. Then they heard about the 
fight uptown, and they blamed it on the usual— 
politicians who weren’t interested in them.” 

Some believe the most important cause of the 
uprising was the general mistrust and disrespect 
of the police by Negroes. Charges of police bru- 
tality or mistreatment have long been heard in 
Los Angeles, particularly from the American 
Civil Liberties Union and civil rights organiza- 
tions. Chief Parker insists that any pattern of 
police brutality is a myth and that law enforce- 
ment ig administered impartially. There seems 
little doubt, however, that police-community re- 
lations have been bad, State Assemblyman Mer- 
vyn M. Dymally, a Negro who represents much 
of the riot area, said that although he was not 
blaming the chief for the riot, “there has been 
unanimous criticism of him from the people I’ve 
talked to down here. They have no confidence in 
him.” 

The chief himself pointed out that 76 per cent 
of the hundreds of Negroes arrested during the 
rioting had criminal records. “Maybe this is the 
answer,” he said. 


Others have pointed out that the heavy infus 
of Negroes into Los Angeles and their concen- 
tration in the Watts-Willowbrook area must be 
seen as an important factor leading up to the 
riot. Many of the new residents have come from 
the South. “Multitudes gathering here hopefully 
grasped the feeling of a new, free city which 
they could help shape,” said the Rev. H. H 
Brookins, chairman of the United Civil Rights 
Committee. “Other cities are old and have lived 
with this problem. Los Angeles is deceiving on 
these matters. Where the most hope is built up, 
the awakening to reality hurts the most.” 

There has, of course, been a tendency to draw 
conclusions in black and white: to say that any- 
one who explores the factors of human injustice, 
of economic deprivation, of racial discrimina- 
tion, in searching for the causes of the riot, is 
guilty of condoning the Jawlessness, the burning 
and looting; or to conclude on the other hand 
that if more vigorous, more intelligent steps to- 
ward removing civil wrongs, economic injustices, 
and racial discrimination had been taken, the 
riot would never have occurred. Those who have 
no patience with efforts to get at the bottom of 
the social problem clash with those whose hind- 
sight seems to make clear how easily the trou- 
bles could have been avoided. 


The first step toword recovery 


The best first steps for the county library peo- 
ple to take were to assure resumption of service 
at Willowbrook as quickly as possible and to 
push rebuilding plans hard. William S. Geller, 
county librarian, took these steps promptly. An 
act of generosity from several Los Angeles area 
booksellers, who donated money and books to be 
selected by the library, was one of the most wel- 
come responses from the community. 

One thing that enabled Mrs. Kelley to shake 
loose from “this nightmare” was to find she 
could go ahead with plans for the completion 
ceremonies for the library's Summer Reading 
Program, the most successful in the Hbrary’s 
history. Less than three weeks after the fire, the 
meeting room was in shape for use and the word 
had been sent out, mostly by word of mouth, 
that the awarding of certificates to successful 
participants would be made as originally sched- 
uled. About sixty children, several of them ac- 
companied by their mothers, were there. Not all 
the participants could be reached, and this was 
a disappointment, but their certificates were to 
be delivered to them. Some of the reading lists 
had been lost in the fire, but most of the infor- 
mation was reconstructed by readers and inter- 
ested librarians. 
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NEW 
INFORMATION 
on LIBRARY 
PLANNING 





Here, in beautiful four-color repro- 
duction, is a complete guide to shelv- 
ing for today’s library planners. 
Shelving design, ideas for maximum 
space utilization, special information 
on wall-hung shelving, plus a selec- 
tion of 17 modern library colors are 
contained in this generously illus- 
trated brochure. 


Write today for 
your free copy. 





Since 1910 


W. R. AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD * (408) 262-1000 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 95035 








Almost better than this ceremony was the fact 
that the library again had some books, and each 
child there that day had a chance te take at 
least one book home. One ravenous reader had 
six big books under his arm when he left, and 
Mrs. Kelley assured him he would have a much 
wider choice within a few days. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System’s local 
television station sent a news reporter and cam- 
eraman to the event. The newsman interviewed a 
good many of the youngsters—the girls being 
the better subjects, of course, some of them 
being a bit on the glamorous side, the boys 
being painfully shy. The report was shown on 
the station’s regular evening news program. 

The first strong step toward recovery was 
therefore taken at the earliest opportunity. Still 
ahead are the enormous problems of gearing the , 
libraries of the entire city and county area into 
programs that will lead toward general better- 
ment of conditions in the community. Still unan- 
swered is the nagging question of why a library 
was a victim in this disastrous uprising. e@¢e 


The Los Angeles Public Library has prepared a reading 
list dealing with the Negro in American society (see 
cover below) which contains 54 titles in four areas: 
From Slavery to Freedom, Separate but Equal, Striving 
toward Freedom, and The Truth Shall Make Us Free. 
The list was compiled ‘for the ordinary citizen who 
wants to know [the] why” behind the recent L.A. riots. 
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San GOODY 


LIBRARIANS: now THAT NEW FUNDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE AVAILABLE, TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD STOCK AND 
OPEN A NEW WORLD OF SOUND. 


LISTED BELOW ARE OUR DISCOUNTS 





, . THE WORLD'S LARGEST RECORD & AUDIO DEALER 
if 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 


Records Delivered Open Account to Your School, 
University or Library 


Our Discount Ranges from Send for Our 


BASIC CLASSICAL and 
1} ga JAZZ RECORD 
mee | iL), ae LIBRARY LISTS (Gratis) 
FU off OVER 380 DIFFERENT 


LABELS of ALL CATEGORIES 
SUCH AS 


CLASSICAL * SEMI-CLASSICAL * | 
OPERA * POPULAR ° JAZZ * | 














ACCORDING to size of ONE ORDER: 







up to 50 RECORDS ...... 30% OFF FOLK MUSIC SHOWS - PLAYS | 
Oe gate ake OF: ROCK n ROLL * READINGS ° 






300 RECORDS or MORE .. 40% OFF 


POETRY COMEDY ete, ete, ate, a 


LIBRARY PERSONNEL are asked to pre-pay their orders including 50¢ to cover all post- 
age charges. Above prices to all staff personnel, no open accounts to staff personnel, 
please. 


PLEASE REFER to THIS AD 


For further information write: Mr. Schaffner 


SAM GOODY °¢ 235 West 49th Street ° New York, N.Y. 10019 
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From the ALA Washington Office 


by Germaine Krettek 
and Eileen D. Cooke 


AIGHER EDUCATION ACT APPROVED 


Ən October 20, the House at long last ap- 
prewed, by a vote of 312 to 63, a compromise 
version of the college aid bill, including a three- 
year authorization for the Title H library pro- 
grems. The final crisis involving a motion to re- 
coramit the conference report (H.Rept.1178) was 
tourhed off by Rep. Albert Quie (R., Minn.). 
The prompt action of librarians and other edu- 
zation groups enlisted to sound a nationwide 
alarm aad urge their congressmen to vote down 
the lastminute death blow to higher education 
in thais sassion succeeded in fighting back the at- 
tack by a 226 to 152 vote against recommittal. 
‘Sem p. 26729f of the October 20 Congressional 
Record.) 

Ga the same afternoon, the Senate approved 
the “inal version by a simple voice vote without 
Eny controversy, 

Bat wile librarians achieved victory by de- 
veloping essential House and Senate support for 
the autherization for Title TI in the conference 
report om the Higher Education Act of 1965, the 
Senate dsleted the administration’s request for 
fands (£.Doc.65)to implement Title II in the 
final Supplemental Appropriation Bill. This was 
a wholly unexpected blow. 

In. a fast-moving series of developments stem- 
ming from the adjournment rush, the Congress 
adjowrnec without appropriating any funds for 
aither Title I of the Higher Education Act or 
for tae Medical Library Assistance Act. On Oc- 
‘ober. 20, while the House was voting to approve 
she conference report (H.Rept.1178) on the col- 
„ege ald sill (H.R.9567), in the Senate debate 
ever the year-end supplemental appropriation 
bill (H.R 11588) was taking place. In this bill, 
hiewerer, there was no amount included for the 
triple sect.on library title of the Higher Educa- 
ticn Act er for the previously passed Medical 
Library Assistance Act. 

In brief. this is the situation which developed. 
Both the House and Senate recently approved 
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the Medical Library Assistance Act in slightly 
different forms, and on October 12, the Senate 
approved the House-passed version of S.597, 
clearing it for the President’s signature. Because 
both the medical and higher education bills 
were enacted about the same time and both pro- 
vide assistance for libraries, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee insisted that funds for 
both should be considered at the same time. No 
funds for 5.597 had been requested by the ad- 
ministration, however. 

When the Senate report on the Supplemental 
Appropriation Bill was made available, shortly 
before floor debate, the following statement ap- 
peared: 


Legislative authorization was enacted by the Con- 
gress during the current session for aid t medical 
libraries and for higher education libraries. No bud- 
get request was submitted to the Congress for funds 
for the medical library program, and the Committee 
felt that it should have for concurrent consideration 
estimates for both programs and did no? approve 
the request contained in the estimate for this item 
for financial assistance for libraries. It is expected 
that supplemental estimates will be presented later 
in the fiscal year to fund both these programs. 


Although Sen. Wayne Morse (D., Ore.) cham- 
pioned the library cause with an eloquent state- 
ment and an additional insertion of factual ma- 
terial on library needs for legislative history, no 
amendment to add even token funds was offered. 
(See Congressional Record, October 2), 1965. 
p. 26618-24.) This was shocking in view of the 
general support for library programs expressed 
during hearings. The result is that there is no 
possibility of funds until next year. Another 
supplemental bill for this fiscal year is expected 
to be submitted by the President in January. 

While senators and representatives are at 
home during the recess, every effort should be 
made to see them in person and secure their 
support for funds to implement these essential 
library programs without further delay. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965, as finally 
enacted, authorized the following: 

Title I—Community Service and Cortinuing 
Education Programs, including university exten- 
sion and educational programs, activities or ser- 
vices, particularly emphasizing urban and sub- 
urban problems. Authorization: $25 million for 
fiscal 1966; $50 million each year, fiscal 1967 
and 1968. Actual fiscal 1966 appropriation: $10 
million. 

Title U-—College Library Assistance and 
Library Training and Research, with a three-year 
authorization for fiscal 1966 through 1968. 


A. College Library Resources—$50 millioa each 
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year for grants to institutions of higher education to 
acquire for their Hbraries books, periodicals, docu- 
ments, magnetic tapes, phonograph records, audio- 
visual materials, and other related library materials 

Gineluding necessary binding). 

B. Library Training and Research—$15 million 
for each of the three years for grants to train stu 
dents in librarianship and information sciences, 
(Authority for NDEA institutes for school librarians, 
is extended to July 1, 1967.) And the commissioner’ 
is authorized to make grants for research and dem- 
onstration projects and for the dissemination of in- 
formation derived from research. 

C. Strengthening College and Research Library 
Resources—$5 million, fiscal 1966; $6.3 million, fis- 
cal 1967; and $7.7 million, fiscal 1968 for transfer) 
to the Librarian of Congress to acquire scho! arly 
publications on an international scale, and to pro: 
vide additional catalog information and card dis-! 


tribution. | 


No funds appropriated for Title II in this calen-| | 
dar year. 

Title UWl--Strengthening Developing Institu- 
tions, one-year authorization of $55 million to 
upgrade the quality of education at two- and 
four-year institutions of higher education in op- 
eration for five years and with a potential for 
contributing to the nation’s higher education 
resources. Appropriation: $5 million. 

Title [V-—-Student Assistance—three-year au- 
thorization. 


A. Educational Opportunity Grants-—$70 million. 

B. Reduced-interest loans—-$17.5 million through 
fiscal 1968. 

C. College Work-Study Program—$129 million, 
fiscal 1966; $165 million, fiscal 1967; and $200 mil- 
lion, fiscal 1968. This grant extends and amends the! 
work-study program in the Economic Opportunity | 
Act and transfers the authority to the Office of, 
Education. l 

D. Amendments to NDEA. | 


Appropriations: $60 million for Part A; $17. 5 
million for Part B; and $40 million for Part CG 
Title V—Teacher Programs. | 


| 


A. General Provisions. 

B. National Teacher Corps--$36.1 million, fiscal | 
1966, and $64.715 million, fiscal 1967, to enroll) 
teacher and teacher-interns for up to two years to 
serve in elementary and secondary schools with 
high concentrations of needy children at the request | 
of local school district authorities. 

C. Fellowships for Teachers—$40 million, fiscal 
1966: $160 million, fiseal 1967; and $275 million, 
fiscal 1968, establishing a program of two-year fel 
lowships for elementary and secondary school per- 
sonnel, including sehool librarians. 


Appropriation: $20 million for Part C. | 
Title Vi—Financial Assistance for the Im- 
provement of Undergraduate Instruction, pro- 


vides financial assistance to improve quality of 
undergraduate instruction through the use of 
laboratory and other special equipment, in- 
cluding audio-visual materials and equipment; 
closed-circuit television equipment; and to de- 
velop college faculty trained to handle auch 
equipment whether as teachers, specialists, of 
librarians. 


A. Equipment—$35 million, fiscal 1966; $50 mib 
lion, fiscal 1967; and $60 million, fiscal 1968; pius 
$2.5 million for TV equipment, fiscal 1956; $10 sut 
lion, fiscal 1967; and $1 million for each of the three. 
years for administration. 

B. Faculty Development Programs--$5 million 
for each of the three fiscal years. 


Fiscal 1966 appropriation: $15 million. 

Title VilI—Amendments to Higher Education 
Facilities Act of 1963 double the authorization 
for graduate and undergraduate construction 
grants for fiscal year 1966 and delete the te 
striction on the categories of construction. 


Title I —-$460 million for undergraduate fa- 
cilities. 

Title If —-$120 million for graduate facilities. 

Title 11I—Loan interest rate cut to 5 per cent 
per year. 


No additional appropriations. 


From the Library Services Branch 


by Paxton P. Price 
and Herbert A. Carl 


APPOINTMENTS ANNOUNCED 


Commissioner Francis Keppel’s nomination by 
President Johnson to fill the newly created post 
of assistant secretary for education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare was 
confirmed by the Senate on Sept. 13. 

In a change in the Office of Education, Regina 
Goff, formerly head of the Department of Edu- 
cation at Morgan State College, Baltimore, was 
named assistant commissioner for disadvantaged 
and handicapped. Miss Goff reported to the office 
on Sept. 27. 

Commissioner Keppel designated Paxton P. 
Price as his special adviser in library affairs. In 
addition to his duties as Library Services 
Branch director, Mr. Price has been appointed 
acting director of the Division of Library Ser- 
vices and Educational Facilities and has as 
sumed these responsibilties. 

In the Library Services Branch, special atten- 
tion will be given to adult basic education, 
library services to the aging, reading guidance, 
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end. infermation education programs by Mrs. 
Helen H. Lyman in her capacity as public 
Ebrary specialist in adult services on the staff of 
the Library Services Branch. Mrs. Lyman was 
recently appointed to this position in the general 
pubiic [brary program of the branch, which is 
under the direction of Henry T. Drennan, coor- 
dinztor əf public library services. 


LSCA PROGRESS REPORT 


State plans for services for fiscal 1966 have 
been reeeived from 45 states as of Sept. 30, 
1965. As of that date, 40 were approved by the 
U.S commissioner of education and federal 
funes were obligated in the amount of $15.9 
milon. 

Under Title I! (Construction), funds were al- 
located for fifteen construction projects ap- 
proved ia ten states for the first quarter of fiscal 
year 1965. The total amount of federal funds al- 
located ander this title as of Sept. 30 is $1.4 
milton. The total value of the construction proj- 
ecte is epproximately $4.5 million. 

Waring fiscal 1965 under Title I, there were 
363 construction projects which included 233 
rew bui dings and improvements to 130. State 
and local matching funds of approximately $70 
millon were committed to these projects in ad- 
ditien to the $29.8 million in LSCA funds. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1965 


President Johnson’s signature on the HEW 
Supplemental Appropriation Act (P.L.89-199) 
cn Sept. 23 provided funds for implementing 
the Zlerentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 (P.L.89-10). This included $100 million in 
federal funds for school library resources, text- 
books, amd other instructional materials in fiscal 
1966 under Title II. Regulations for Title I 
teducation of children from low-income fami- 
lies) and Title I] were published in Part II of 
the Sept 15, 1965, Federal Register. 

To elarify the regulations and to provide fur- 
ther interpretation of Title IT of the act, the 
Offiwe o` Education issued guidelines (ESEA 
Fitie H, School Library Resources, Guidelines, 
Z0 p.) im September. Copies of this publication 
can be secured without charge from the Instruc- 
tional Resources Section, Division of Plans and 
Supplementary Centers, BESE, U.S. Office of 
Eduration, Washington, D.C. 20202. 


EVALUATION PANEL 


The Evaluation Panel of the NDEA Institutes 
for Advenced Study, School Librarians, met in 
Washing:on on Oct. 20-23, to read, evaluate, 
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and rate institute proposals. Basic criteria is 
outlined in NDEA, Title XI, Institutes for Ad- 
vanced Study: A Manual for the Prepavation of 
Proposals, Summer 1966, Academic Yeer 1966- 
67, U.S. Office of Education, 1965 ed., p. 12-13. 

The panel for NDEA Institutes for Sehool Li- 
brarians is chaired by Frances Henne, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York, and includes the following: 

Elenora C. Alexander, director, library ser- 
vices, Independent School District, Houston; 
John Farley, coordinator, Library Education 
Program, Queens College, Flushing, N.Y.: Mae 
Graham, supervisor, School and Children’s 
Libraries, Maryland Department of Education, 
Baltimore; Mrs. Margaret H. Grazier, Library 
Science Department, Wayne State University, 
Detroit; Lucille Hatch, Graduate Schoe! of Li- 
brarianship, University of Denver; Elizabeth 
Hodges, supervisor of library services, Baltimore 
County Board of Education, Towson, Ma. 

Leslie Janke, head, Department of Librarian- 
ship, San Jose State College, San Jose: Calif.; 
Leonard Johnson, director, City School 
Libraries, Greensboro, N.C.; Mrs. Franees Ken- 
non Johnson, Department of Library Science, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro; Mar- 
garet E, Kalp, acting dean, School of Library 
Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill; John Rowell, director, School Libraries, 
Pennsylvania State Department of Publie In- 
struction, Harrisburg; Mrs. Sara Srygley, asso- 
ciate professor, Library School, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee; Cora Thomassen, Uni- 
versity of Towa, Towa City; and Elinor Yung- 
meyer, consultant, library services, Elementary 
Schools, Oak Park, Tll. Shirley Radcliffe, U.S. 
Office of Education, is the unit coordinator, In- 
stitutes for School Librarians. 

The panel for NDEA Institutes for Education- 
al Media Specialists, chaired by Charles Schull- 
er, director, Audiovisual Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, met in Washinaton on 
Oct. 18-21. Office of Education representative 
for the panel was Robert Jarecke, specialist, 
Educational Media Institutes. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 


Significant federal financial assistance was 
provided for academic library construction in 
fiscal 1965 under the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963 which authorizes federal aid in 
grants and loans to public and private nenprofit 
institutions of higher learning for building or 
remodeling classrooms, laboratories, and Ji- 
braries. 

Construction projects under the act for fiscal 
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1965 included 285 academic library projects, of 
which 124 were new buildings and 161 additions 
and improvements to existing buildings. 





PRESIDENTIAL REMARKS 


President Johnson in his remarks at the 
Smithsonian Institution bicentennial celebration 
in September noted that the growth and spread 
of learning must be the first work of a nation 
that seeks to be free. He called attention to the 
need to increase the free flow of books and 
ideas, art, and works of science and imagination. 


| 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION CENTER 


The largest Office of Education contract ever 
made under Title VHI B (new educational media 
research) of the National Defense Education 
Act was made for an educational television cen- 
ter at Indiana University for developing and dis- 
tributing instructional programs to stations! 
throughout the country. The Indiana University. 
Foundation established and began operation of 
the National Center for School and College Tel- 
evision under a two-year contract with the Office! 
of Education which calls for $1,104,652 in feder- 
al support. 

The center will acquire and distribute nation- 
ally video tapes of instructional courses T 
veloped for local and regional use. It also will 
provide assistance in the development of new 
courses which will range from grade school 
through college. In addition, the center is ex- 
pected to become a central source of knowledge 
and information about educational television. 


From the Library of Congress | 


by Elizabeth Hamer, 

and Adoreen McCormick 
NEW BUILDING FOR THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS | 
After nearly a decade of planning and) 
congressional discussion, a third Library of Con-| 
gress building is about to become a reality——at, 
least on the drawing boards. 
The President, on October 19, signed into 
public law S.J.Res.69, the bill providing for the. 
planning and eventual construction of a Library, 
of Congress James Madison Memorial Building. 
Prior to this action, the Senate concurred in the, 
amendments made by the House of Representa- 
tives (see October ALA Bulletin, p. 779). 
Hearings on a supplemental appropriation of | 
4500.000, requested by the architect of the capi- 
tol for the purpose of contracting for the pre- 
liminary planning and cost estimates for the 
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building, were held before the House Subcom 
mittee on Legislative Appropriations on October 
7 and before the Senate Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Appropriations on October 12. The Li 
brarian of Congress testified on behalf of this 
request on both occasions. 

The House Committee on Appropriations in- 
cluded the sum in the Supplemental Apprepria- 
tions Bill reported by the committee on October 
13. The bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on October 14. The Senate reported 
the Supplemental Appropriation Bill on October 
19, including the sum of $500,000 for prelim 
nary planning for the third building, and passed 
the bill on October 20. 


COPYRIGHT FEE BILL PASSES 


President Johnson has signed Public Law 
89-297, which amends the copyright law by 
providing for an increase in certain copyright 
fees, effective November 26, 1965. The most im- 
portant changes are that original registration fees 
will be $6 for all classes of material, an increase 
of $2 for most classes, and that the fee for renewal 
(second term) registration will be raised from 
$2 to $4. 

Congress enacted the present increase in order 
to make the operations of the Copyright Office 
more nearly self-supporting. The operating coats 
of the office, along with prices generally, have 
risen since 1948, when the fees were last 
changed. 

Other fees set by the measure and also effec 
tive as of November 26, 1965, are as follows: addi- 
tional certificates, $2; other certifications, $3; 
recordation of assignments and other documents, 
$5, plus 50 cents for each title over one or each 
page over six; notice of use, $3, plus 50 cents 
for each title over five; notice of intention to use 
copyrighted music on a mechanical instrument, 
$3, plus 50 cents for each title over five; and 
searches by the Copyright Office of its records, 
$5 for each hour of time consumed. 


CLASSIFICATION SCHEDULES AND SUBJECT 
HEADINGS TO BE DISTRIBUTED BY 
CARD DIVISION 
All Library of Congress classification sched: 
ules, Subject Headings Used in the Dictionary 
Catalogs of the Library of Congress and ita sup: 
plements, and L. C. Classification-—Additions 
and Changes, previously sold by the superinten- 
dent of documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, will be sold and distributed by the 
Library’s Card Division beginning November 1. 
Orders for subscriptions or individual issues of 
these titles should be addressed after that date 
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te the “ard Division, Library of Congress, 
Euilding 159, Navy Yard Annex, Washington, 
T.C. 20541, 

It is expected that the transfer of this func- 
tion wiil permit the Card Division to maintain 
adequate stock of these publications to meet the 
nzeds of the libraries. 

Subscriptions currently in effect with the su- 
periatencent of documents will continue in force 
until they expire. Also, prepaid orders placed 
with the superintendent of documents for any of 
these publications, not available at the time the 
order was placed, will automatically be supplied 
whew stock becomes available. 

Sebscribers should not send tracers to confirm 
recept of orders. To do so would interrupt or- 
derly traisfer procedures between the two agen- 
cies and could cause errors. Every effort will be 
made to ensure a continuous and efficient service 
during tke transfer of fiscal and mailing records, 
stock, and other office documents. 

The Card Division notes that its efforts to pro- 
vide the best possible service will be assisted if 
subscribers will observe the following proce- 
dures in ordering all publications sold by the 
Garé Division: 1) Orders to be charged against 
the subseriber’s account should indicate clearly 
the exac: account number with the Card Divi- 


sion, 2) Orders not to be charged to the subscri- 
ber's account must be accompanied by advance 
payment. Remittance should be made payable to 
the chief, Card Division, Library of Congress. 
Stamps and superintendent of documents cou- 
pons are not acceptable. 3) Publications sold by 
the Card Division cannot be charged against 
deposit accounts with the superintendent of doc- 
uments. 4) Where special billing is required be- 
cause of budgetary or funding restrictions, it 
should be specifically indicated on the order to 
ensure compliance. 5) If it is necessary for a 
subscriber to have a special account for pur- 
chasing publications, arrangements can be made 
to establish such an account, upon request. 

Subscribers placing prepaid orders should 
write in advance for current prices, since prices 
for publications issued after November Y will be 
subject to change. A complete price list will be 
issued when possible. All prices are net and are 
not subject to any discount regardless of pur- 
chaser, because of statutory requirements. Pay- 
ment from foreign countries may be made with 
Unesco coupons or in U.S, funds. 

The superintendent of documents wall con- 
tinue to handle the distribution of U.S. govern- 
ment documents for depository libraries. 

ooo 





in th s field of adult education, $1.75 
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Five Ways to Say New! 


PARTICIPATION TRAINING FOR ADULT EDUCATION by Pau! Bergevin and Jobn 
McKinley This manual is a succesful approach to be used as a resource or guide by leaders and 
partipation in adult training workshops and conferences, The guide represents their second book 


THE CHURCH—FOR EVERYONE by Harsh J. Brown A special, ten session course for use 
with elementary age children of inner-city areas. The course is designed to help these children 
become familiar with the church, develop their own relationships with Ged, and feel a part of the 
church's fellowship. The course may be used as a vacation church school text, or as a guidebook for 
other settings. Published for the Cooperative Publishing Association. $1.75 


JUST FOR FUN by Neil and Guin Tuckett Relays, games, party themes, activities, and party fare 
for tne young adult and young at heart groups. The games are classified by type and groups size. $/.49 


BIG BIBLE PUZZLE BOOK by Dave Hill Alphabet crosswords, Bible acrostic puzzles, Bible 
cryptograms, and Bible fill-in puzzles to tax the most advanced players. An “Answers” section at the 
end ef the book aids those needing help. October 25, 1965 $1.49 


THE PREDICAMENT OF GREGORY GRAY 4y Virginia M. Jones, When it comes to mischief, 
both children and young forest animals share the ability for finding trouble. Gregory Gray, a young 
curicus squirrel, is no exception. Four-to-eight-year-olds will delight in his antics and will listen to 
the Eesson taught by Father Gray after he solves Gregory's predicament. 


The Bethany Press Box 179, St. Louis, Mc. 63166 















$1.75 
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This new library at famous Mystic Seaport 
contains a unique collection of books and 
manuscripts on America’s maritime history. 


Four levels of Estey multi-tier bookstack 
are cleverly built into the rear half of the 
central building, where only 3,760 square 
feet of floor space house 17,000 books and 
84,000 manuscripts. 


Photographs taken at Mystic Seaport, Conn. 


E; Sle SZ CORPORATION 


ONE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK, N. J 


For Fine Library Equipment: Bookstacks + Bookshelvina 


“Homeward Bound" Books 
Can Go Home More Often 





ONE OF THE 4 WAYS Oreasure Crove 
HELPS YOU SERVE YOUNG READERS BETTER 


Extra circulations are built into Treasure Trove covers to make your 
budget work harder. You get extra quality buckram that costs more to 
produce. It looks better, prints better, wears better. Treasure Trove 
printing inks are tough, too. They form a strong bond to the buckram 
to eliminate chipping and flaking. And they hold their beautiful colors, 
On top of all that, Treasure Trove gives you an important extra... 
a coating of clear, tough plastic that guards the cover against spills, 
rubbing, scratches and handling by eager young hands. Buckram, ink, 
plastic coating .. . a “tough” team that can’t be beaten. 


Treasure Trove helps you in three other important ways: (1) Illustrated 
spine panels help youngsters spot many of the very kind of books 
they are looking for on your shelves. (2) Treasure Trove’s cover 
illustrations, high fidelity reproductions of the publisher’s original dust 
jacket, help “sell” the book. (3) The fine craftsmanship of your 
Treasure Trove binder gives you added pride and added life in your 
books. It all adds up to one thing ... Treasure Trove covered books, 
rebound or pre-bound, are incomparable. 


a Oreasure Crove 


ms! for “Homeward Bound” Rebound and Pre-bound Books 
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The New Membe 


by Frederick H. Wagman 


How shall we talk about the ALA? I am sure 
that the topic interests you or you would not 
be here today. Your interest stems, of a 
from the fact that the ALA represents librari- 
anship in all its activities and aspirations, and 
you are naturally concerned about the profes- 
sion to which you will devote the major por- 
tion of your adult lives. Some of you also 
may have concluded, quite correctly, that our 
Association can be the door to your personal 
advancement within the profession, and 
would be foolish to ignore this possibility. 
But how does one know and understand th 
ALA, a huge, cumbersome organization whic 
works quietly and relatively noiselessly for 5 
weeks a year, communicating with most of it 
members impersonally through its offici 
journal and divisional journals or newsletters 
and which erupts for one week each year in 
a frenzy of speeches, banquets, discussions, ex; 
hibits, receptions, tours, open meetings, and 
mysterious meetings behind closed doors? | 
The best way to eara about the ALA, with; 
out question, is to be appointed its executive 
director. For obvious reasons I hope none of 
you enjoys this good fortune for a very long 
time to come. The second best way is to bd 
elected president. Good luck to you. I can as; 
sure you, however, that serving the Associa 
tion in any capacity is more educational than 
observing it with the false perspective of inac; 
tive membership. And if involvement in the 
work of its divisions or committees or round 
tables makes one realize that, like any organi; 
zation, it has weaknesses and problems, it also 


@ Mr. Wagman, past president of ALA, read this 
paper at a meeting of the Junior Members Round 
Table in Detroit. | 


r and ALA 


helps one understand why some of its seeming 
weaknesses are unavoidable and why others 
are not really weaknesses at all but conse- 
quences of its sometimes misunderstood: na- 
ture. Just what is its nature? 

Article I] of our constitution states with an 
exceedingly cautious economy of language: 
“The object of the American Library Associa- 
tion shall be to promote library service and 
librarianship.” This is an obvious and praise- 
worthy objective and it would seem to be 
general enough for all purposes, but please 
note what it reveals by omission. It does not 
refer to the welfare of the individual librari- 
an. The ALA, quite frankly, is an association 
whose primary concern is with the aims, the 
mission, and the work of the profession. It is 
not organized for, or engaged in, specific un- 
dertakings to better the lot of its individual 
members in the hard, practical, direct way 
that a labor union is, say for example, the 
American Federation of Teachers. 

Consider also its membership. Article [IT of 
the constitution states: “Any person, library, 
or other organization interested in library 
service and librarianship may become a mem- 
ber upon payment of the dues provided for in 
the Bylaws.” Stack boys and library directors, 
government officials, representatives of the 
agencies that hold library purse strings, man: 
agement, labor, and customers, or bent 
ficiaries of library service if you will, all 
are entitled to equally privileged membership 
without regard to the function that they per- 
form, or to their professional qualifications, 
or to the influence they exert outside the As- 
sociation, or even the reason for their intere 
est. This provision regarding membership sup- 
ports the idealistic objective in Article HI 
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Were this an organization whose primary pur- 
pese was to enhance the personal welfare of 
‘ke memoers of any one group within it, it 
would heve to restrict its membership. 

Orly ia two paragraphs in our official doc- 
amert, tke “ALA Goals for Action,” adopted 
ir 1#59, do we refer to purposes which relate 
to the lisrarian’s personal situation. One of 
tke sever: goals listed in that document under 
the healing, “Strengthening the library 
grofession,” is “Improvement of salary scales 
and fringe benefits for librarians to raise 
‘kem to levels attained in comparable fields of 
activity.” Another, under the heading, “Con- 
tinuing cefense of freedom of the press and 
freedom to read,” commits us to “Immediate 
support of any librarian whose position and 
livelhhood are jeopardized because he has 
teken a stand in defense of these freedoms.” 
Note tha: both of these are included as means 
of achieving broader objectives, not for their 
own sakes. Even so, these have proved to be 
among the most difficult goals for the Associ- 
ation to work toward through any practical, 
concrete activities. 

I am belaboring what many of you may 
consider to be the obvious for good reason, 
namely, t is not so obvious to a considerable 
percentage of our members and to an even 
lerger number of librarians who have not yet 
jeined us. Over and over the officers of the 
Association and many others who are trying 
to »ecrtit must respond to the question. 
“What does, or what can, ALA do for me?” 
The reply is always given, as it must be, in 
terms of the Association’s broad objective. It 
has to ke put in terms of our programs to 
edueate the American public to the impor- 
tance of the library contribution to our soci- 
ety, of our part in the general defense of the 
freedom to read, of our influence in increas- 
ing support for library service to formal edu- 
catien and to self-education, of our contribu- 
tons to ‘he improvement of our library facili- 
tes and techniques, of our work in improving 
the status of librarianship as a profession, of 
our zontribution to the state of the art and the 
individual's professional self-improvement. 

The answers we give are compelling. The 
achisverments of ALA in every area covered 
ky our “Goals for Action” are impressive. 
Despite all their shortcomings, American li- 
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braries and librarianship are unequalled in 
the world, and in very large part this is a 
consequence of the work that has been carried 
on by our organization over the genexations. 
In recent years the ALA has achieved a new 
position of influence. Its counsel on matters 
of national significance is heard with respect. 
Its opinion is trusted increasingly by the pub- 
lic, by educators, by legislators. It is far more 
able now to facilitate further progress toward 
the improvement of library service and li- 
brarianship than it ever has been, end, as 
each step is taken, it benefits all who work in 
and use libraries. ALA’s achievements, I am 
convinced, are a consequence both of its hav- 
ing turned its organized energies primarily 
toward idealistic and long-range purposes and 
also of its having included over the years a 
great many nonlibrarians in its membership 
who shared that idealism. 

Such answers should be enough for anyone 
who is more than a time-server in the profes- 
sion, for anyone who works in a library be- 
cause of a sense of commitment, not merely 
as a consequence of accident and inertia, who 
has some view of the whole forest and not 
just of the particular tree that he is nurturing. 
For all such, the investment of dues, time, and 
energy in ALA is a bargain hard to match. 


Indirect assistance 


But to the librarian who means by the in- 
quiry, does ALA help me directly through im- 
provement of my salary, or by guaranteeing 
me tenure, or by finding me a better job, or 
by insuring correction of my local grievances, 
the answer at present has to be negative. The 
Association is not now oriented toward such 
ends. It cannot now enforce any sanctions 
that would give it the power to achieve them. 
It can only use the arts of persuasion and 
propaganda. Alas, with respect to library 
salaries and fringe benefits, very little can be 
achieved usually by appeals to anyone's sense 
of justice or equity. School board members, 
library trustees, and university administrators 
may be the salt of the earth, but they are al- 
ways short of funds for the many works they 
are asked to accomplish, and they pay only 
what they must to those engaged in them. 

In all fields where there is no strong orga- 
nization to enforce sanctions, to withhold its 
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membership from work until bad situations 
are improved, the financial benefits that the 
employee enjoys are governed primarily by 
the element of scarcity. The effect of scarcity 
is now making itself strongly felt in academia 
where teachers who have just received their 
PhD’s are being employed as assistant profes- 
sors, not as instructors. We are feeling it in 
librarianship to some extent also, but in our 
profession, the factor of scarcity is offset in 
part by the fact that we are still trying to per- 
suade many school and public officials that 
libraries and librarians are necessary, and we 
are still trying to promulgate standards for 
college libraries that call for the employment 
of many more professional librarians. The 
impact of the scarcity of librarians is not yet 
fully felt in all areas and by all people who 
should be aware of it. The school superinten- 
dent who is not yet persuaded that he needs a 
central school library and a professional Jį- 
brarian to manage it feels no pressure at all 
to make him compete for a librarian in the 
market. 

At this stage in our history, I think that 
ALA is doing what it can do effectively 
namely, creating an increased demand for $ 
brarians through persuasion and propagand 
regarding the importance of the services they 
contribute. And we do it on the level of ideal- 
ism, in the public interest, without subjecting 
ourselves to the charge of self-seeking. This 
posture of concern for the public interest and 
freedom from self-seeking for our members is 
one of our strengths. It allows other organiza- 
tions and public- spirited nonlibrarians to ally 
themselves with us in the interest of the pals 
welfare. 

In connection with the implied scausaiion 
inherent in the question, “What does ALA do 
for me?,” there is another charge that we 
might as well face up to, namely, that ALA is 
expensive. Indeed it is. Dues are higher for 
many members than they are in some other 
professional associations. But there is a pro; 
found difference. Most of the associations 
whose membership rates are low carry on 
only vestigial programs compared with ours, 
They publish a journal, provide an annual 
convention as a forum for scholarly discus- 
sions and as a market place for employment, 
aig occasionally they sponsor a bibliographic 


or reprographie project. One of the most dis- 
tinguished of these associations for years was 
quite able to house its total headquarters staff 
in a few study rooms in the stacks of the Li- 
brary of Congress! Certain others, most like 
ALA in extent of program, benefit from a 
vast membership as a consequence of the fact 
that such membership for all persons in that 
profession is compulsory in some states and 
semicompulsory in others. Still others have an 
even higher dues rate than ALA. 

The real answer here is that our dues rate 
reflects the desire of the membership for more 
and more extensive programs of activity 
which have to be financed primarily with in- 
come derived from dues. Even with our pre- 
sent income, the Executive Board cannot pos 
sibly find means of granting all the funds te- 
quested by the divisions and committees for 
the activities they wish to conduct, and very 
few of those proposed are not desirable or 
carefully thought out. Many of our current 
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From Mr. Wagman's introductory remarks: 


Each year it is customary, I am told, to invite 
the immediate past president of ALA to address 
this group. I assume that there are two reasons 
for this laudable practice. The ALA is nothing 
if not a humane organization, and it may be 
assumed that any immediate past president, 
having completed his final duty as chairman of 
Pebco, will welcome another day of grace be 
fore he becomes a footnote in the Association's 
history. To put it less elegantly, perhaps it is 
believed that the past president should be 
“cooled off” with one last official speech, just as 
one cools off a horse by trotting him a distance 
beyond the finish line in a race. 

T suspect also that the officers of this organi- 
zation may share certain generally held as 
sumptions regarding a close affinity between 
age, experience, perspective, and wisdom. I have 
no intention of challenging these traditional as- 
sumptions now that I have joined the ranks of 
those whom [ once regarded as senior citizens, 
to use a charitable term. In fact, I am some 
what appalled when I remember that, not so 
long ago, I used to repeat to myself a cynical 
truism about the passage of time making us 
older but not necessarily wiser when I had to 
listen to one of my elders pontificate or rem- 
inisce, 
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pregrams would be more efficiently and speed- 
ily ewecuted if more funds were available to 
suppart them, of course. I can assure you, 
however, chat the finances of the Association 
are raost efficiently managed and that our 
procedures insure the application of a high 
quality o: judgment by your elected repre- 
semtatives on any question of significant ex- 
penditure. 

What ese can we say about the general na- 
ture ef the Association? That it is exceedingly 
and self-consciously democratic. Other associ- 
ations may be as careful as ALA to avoid priv- 
ieged status for any of their members, but 
few are so responsive to the wishes of the 
membership or to criticism or suggestion. 
Few offer more opportunity for membership 
perticipation both in policy making and in 
Association activity. Few, if any, exercise 
greater care to avoid overlap of function, re- 
sponsibilgy, or authority among the various 
branches. Finally, in my estimation, ALA per- 
forms very creditably in reporting to its mem- 
bership as any democratic association must. 

What shall we say of the Association’s or- 
ganization? Before you grow restive, let me 
reassare you that I don’t intend to take you 
om a tour through its lanes and bylaws. First 
of all, it should not astonish you to be told 
chat our pattern of organization is imperfect. 
You may have heard this already, expressed 
ir. stronger language. The present structure of 
ALA: is the result of an effort to bring some 
reguiarity of pattern into what had been a 
welter cf boards, committees, joint com- 
mittees, zound tables, and divisions. It has an 
attractive symmetry when displayed on a 
chart, the type-of-library divisions arranged 
on one side, the type-of-activity divisions on 
the ether, and the Association committees bal- 
ancel between both. Aesthetically this may 
he pleasing, but symmetry and logic are not 
synonymous. 

The work of the Association centers pri- 
marily in the activities or functions carried 
on in likraries, from storytelling to key-word- 
in-centext indexing, from evaluating furniture 
glue-joirts to campaigning for bond issues. 
For the most part this work finds its way, log- 
ically, iato the functional divisions, leaving 
some question as to how the type-of-library 
Civisions can develop substantive programs to 
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justify their existence. On the other hand, 
psychological motivation, tradition, and senti- 
ment are not synonymous with logic either, 
and a great many members want-a home in a 
division all of whose members are concerned 
with the type of library in which they serve. 

Universities, faced with the problem of 
adapting to interdisciplinary developments 
and inhibited by a strong tradition of organi- 
zation into specific colleges and departments, 
seek solutions in institutes or interdisciplinary 
committees that cut across rigid departmental 
lines. They find it necessary also to tolerate a 
great deal of duplication in course content 
and in research projects among departments 
and colleges. Generally, they tend to observe a 
lenient attitude as regards the area of knowl- 
edge which any group on the campus may 
wish to take as its interest. In all likelihood 
our organization will also find it necessary to 
develop more and more interdivisionai com- 
mittees and to invent some way of letting the 
type-of-library divisions share in the function- 
al programs to a greater extent than they now 
can. But ALA is sufficiently flexible te adapt 
its organization whenever such adaptation 
seems advisable to the membership, and I 
have no doubt that changes will be made reg- 
ularly and frequently. It will never have an 
organization, however, that satisfies everyone. 
For that matter, I have never found a pattern 
of organization for a university library that 
satisfies me as being completely free of anom- 
alies and of overlapping responsibilities. 


Some advantages in size 


What of the Association’s size, the diversity 
of interests within it, and the unavoidable 
competition between those interests for funds, 
for administrative attention, and for a larger 
share of our convention programs? Te some, 
this is a weakness. There are no perfect 
configurations in nature or in association life 
apparently. One very large group of our 
members has broken away and established 
their own association. They now seera to be 
encountering within their organization some 
of the same problems that derive frem size 
and diversity that they found in ALA. There 
are, of course, numerous specialized associa- 
tions affiliated with ALA and many of our 
members belong to one or more of them. 
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It has been suggested that eventually ALA 
should move toward a looser structure in 
which it would serve as a holding company or 
directorate for many associations, some of 
them formed out of its present divisions, each 
of which would have much more indepen. 
dence. ALA thus would serve as the nucleus 
of the atom with all the member associations 
circling around it like electrons, bound to it, 
but still separated from it by considerable dis: 
tance. This assumes that the problems inher- 
ent in growth and variety of interest cannot 
be overcome by other means, an assumption 
that I would challenge, and it overlooks one 
of the most important raisons d'être for the 
present conformation. I refer to the fact that 
the country needs to have one or ganization, 
as it now does have, that speaks directly for 
all of librarianship. | 

Increasingly, we find that state and local 
governments and private funding cannot as+ 
sume the whole support of necessary library 
development, and the federal porna 
must be called upon to assist. It has begun ta 
do so on a major scale. If one thing is clear, 
it is that the Congress and the other agencie 
of the federal government have no desire t 
deal with numerous library organizations 
They want the profession to speak with on 
voice. They have already put their confidence 
in ALA, and ALA has served librarianship as 
a whole magnificently in this respect. To do 
anything that altered this condition would be 
unbelievably shortsighted. 

Another advantage of the present organiza- 
tion is the fact that the Associations com- 
mittees, Council, Program Evaluation and 
Budget Committee, and headquarters staff all) 
include representatives of the various divi- 
sions who find that they cannot concern iher- 
selves only with the specialized affairs of one 
group. They are compelled to think about the, 
problems of librarianship broadly, about the! 
situation of other types of libraries than their | 
own, about other library functions than those. 
in which they personally may specialize. The 
consequence, I submit, is liberalizing and. 
healthy. Those of you who enjoy Al Capp’s 
daily ‘contribution to American humor will 
have noticed that even Lil’ Abner has learned | 
the lesson, “No man is an Ireland.” I shall | 
not apply this analogy in specifics, but [ am 


sure that no library and no librarian “is an 
Ireland” either, and, even though the prob 
lems of administering a large research library 
may seem quite unrelated to those of a small 
town public library, the opportunity that ALA 
offers for mutual understanding and even mii 
tual assistance is enormous. 

Besides, there are other problems that are 
not specialized or divisible. I referred before 
to governmental assistance for librarians and 
legislative activity. Consider another equally 
critical problem, that of intellectual freedom. 
The ongoing effort to prevent erosion of the 
freedom to read under the attacks and pres- 
sures of all the misled groups that would 
suppress any dissent from their views or any 
real freedom of expression affect some li 
braries more than others, but the attempt to 
limit freedom of the mind is all one malig- 
nant growth. Unchecked in the public or 
school library, it can metastasize to the great 
university library also. We should have learned 
this from history, if nothing else. If we 
are to be effective as a profession in this 
problem area, I am sure that we need the 
strength of a closely integrated association to 
represent us, not a loose congeries of special- 
ized associations held together by a central 
representative board, a pattern we have al- 
ready found ineffective in many respects. 

Finally, just as the various branches of 
knowledge seem to merge or overlap more 
and more, we find that all libraries are be- 
coming increasingly interdependent. The Con- 
ference-Within-a-Conference of two years ago 
emphasized the growing involvement of the 
public library in service to formal education, 
normally the job of the school and college li 
braries. Increasingly public and academic li- 
braries are being called on to serve the infor- 
mational needs of industry and business, the 
province of special libraries. Currently there 
is legislation before Congress to authorize 
financial support by the Department of Com- 
merce for the establishment of a science and 
technology information center in every state, 
based in a state university, and assisting all 
industry or business whose enterprise would 
benefit from having up-to-date information on 
the new scientific and technical developments. 

There are many trends today that point to 
a need for closer integration and mutual un- 
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derstanding, shared activities and mutual help 
between ~arious kinds of libraries. Any drift 
toward greater estrangement of the specialties 
of librarianship would seem to me to be con- 
trary to reason. Furthermore, it would be 
frustrating to library development. Within the 
Association at present we can encourage the 
fcrmation of new groups or the strengthening 
of others which by themselves would lack the 
financial resources to tide them over. We can 
sustain sach developments through the judi- 
cious use of centrally controlled financial 
resoerces. The large divisions in the Associa- 
tion are magnanimous in their consent to this 
arrangement, as indeed they should be. 


ALA in ~ears to come 


What of the future? What will ALA be like 
whe yoar generation is determining its poli- 
cies and organization and managing its ac- 
tivities? In what directions are we moving? 
Cuite obviously the Association will be larger, 
more influential, and more affluent, but not 
necessarily more affluent relative to need or 
opperturity for useful expenditure. Its orga- 
nization will become more complex as we find 
it necessary to establish additional ALA com- 
mittees, joint committees, round tables, and 
sections of divisions to deal with new prob- 
lems or new developments in old ones. 

The present frustration of the desire of 
mary members for more program meetings 
thar can be managed at the annual conference 
will have to end. We may well find it advis- 
able to reintroduce programs into the Mid- 
winter Meeting and to move this conference 
to various parts of the country in order to en- 
able more of our members to attend. Already 
taere is a tendency toward regional program 
meetings of groups within the Association, 
and. if we are imaginative, we may use such 
ceveloprients as an asset both in recruiting 
for ALA and in providing forums for profes- 
sional d scussion and exchange of ideas. 

We skall have to move into closer relation- 
ship with the state chapters, something we 
have considered necessary for a long time, 
end we will assuredly find ways of winning 
support for our programs from other organi- 
zations which share some of our aims. 

A larger segment of the profession will be 
effected before not too many years have 
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elapsed by developments in what is now gen- 
erally called information science. Whether li- 
brarianship is part of information science or 
vice versa is a quibble of no consequenee. The 
need to find ways of providing contre! over 
the proliferating record that is a result. of the 
rapid quantitative increase in knowledge is 
urgent. It is currently reflected in federal leg- 
islative proposals for the investment of large 
sums in national networks to make available 
the new scientific and technological informa- 
tion. We may well be obliged to recast our 
thinking, not only with regard to the service 
pattern of many of our libraries, but also with 
respect to some of our traditional functions 
such as cataloging. Certainly the wider avail- 
ability of the on-line computer, the possibility 
of the development of optical scanners to 
overcome partially, at least, the high cost of 
input into the computer, the fact that we can 
no longer give priority to our handling of the 
monograph over the journal in one subject 
field after another are all likely to peorient 
our concepts and affect our techniques. 

In another area of our activity, we will find 
ourselves increasingly confronted with critical 
and complex questions relative to the publics 
we serve. These will involve us in continued 
self-examination regarding our role in assist- 
ing the various culturally deprived groups in 
our society and may lead to new coneepts of 
library responsibility as well as to new service 
patterns and methodology. In short, the rapid 
changes in our society demand a great deal of 
intellectual elasticity in the library prefession 
and in the association that serves it. I am sure 
that ALA will continue to be more than mere- 
ly the sum of its constituents and that it will 
continue to offer its members an oppertunity 
to assert the thoughtful leadership that will 
keep us attuned and responsive to the chal- 
lenges of our times. The potential contribu- 
tion that any member may make through 
ALA, using its forums as a test of his ideas, is 
almost unlimited. 


How to become involved 


So far this has been a ponderous and dull 
discussion. Lets move on to something that 
may interest you more. I suspect that you 
would like to know how to become involved 
in ALA activity, and it is essential that you 
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do so. It is a benefit to ALA because nothing 
commits you more profoundly to its ¢ support 
than working for it and also because ALA al- 
ways needs’ fresh thinking and volunteer 
effort. I assure you that heconiine involved in 
ALA activities can be a professional tonic. 

How does one get involved? How does one 
succeed in Association life? Obviously you 
have to be appointed or elected to any posi- 
tion in any association. Some cynics feel that 
success is largely a matter of whom yau 
know, but in the ALA it is more dependent on 
who knows you. This is one organization that 
is definitely not run by any clique, or old 
guard, or “in group.’ ” One of its most demo- 
cratic features is the care it takes to change 
the constituency of its nominating committeds 
annually and the care that they fake to insure 
that every election will be a real contest be- 
tween qualified nominees. But there are np 
purely honorific positions, no sinecures so to 
speak. The responsibilities of every officer, of 
every committee member, can be burdensome 
and trying to a conscientious librarian, and 
no others need apply. The Association de- 
mands a great deal of time, hard thought, an 
serious effort from all who work for it, and i 
should entrust its jobs only to members of dem: 
onstrated ability and judgment. | 

Every year the first vice-president solicit 
the membership to suggest names for the ver 
small number of nominations to ALA com} 
mittees that he makes to the Executive Board, 
Since each ALA committee member may 
serve three two-year terms and since the chair, 
men are all eager to retain the experienced 
members who “already know the work of 
their committees, the turnover is small, about 
fifteen to thirty appointments per year. Every 
year a considerable number of members write 
in asking for assignment to committees for 
which they may be qualified but for which 
their qualifications are unknown. It is a rath- 
er depressing aspect of the vice-president’s 
task that he has to frustrate so many people 
who want to serve on certain committees w hich 
seem to have a more glamorous appeal. 

I don’t mean this to be discouraging, but a 
certain amount of realism is necessary. The 
way to achieve nomination or appointment in| 
ALA is to make yourself known, and the way, 
to do this is to start in your state association, 


If you look closely, you will observe that the 
people who are most active in ALA have gen- 
erally been active in their state groups and 
have demonstrated there that they had both 
the necessary talent and the interest to carry 
further assignments. Another important step 
involves attendance at conventions. You may 
find yourself in a lonely crowd at first, but 
eventually you come to know a great many 
librarians. You learn about their problems, 
you hear their ideas. It improves your own 
perspective, and, equally important, they 
learn to know you and the quality of your 
mind. Finally, when you have something to 
say, write. One of the easiest ways to protes- 
sional reputation still is through publication: 
And the professional journals never reject an 
article by an unknown if it really has some- 
thing to contribute. 

I cannot say too much about the impor- 
tance of coming to ALA conferences. One of 
our most respected members, Edmon Low, 
was reminiscing in my office recently about 
the remote past when he was a new member. 
He recalled that when he came to his first 
ALA conference, there was no such round 
table as this. He knew almost no one, and he 
wandered about like the proverbial lost soul 
from one meeting to another. Eventually he 
struck up an acquaintance with an elderly 
gentleman who was on the eve of retirement 
and was celebrating the close of his career by 
attending his first ALA conference. The old- 
timer also felt lost and out of things. His ac- 
quaintance also was very limited. Mr. Low 
tells me that this experience with the old man 
moved him to lugubrious reflection and a de- 
termination not to do likewise but to attend as 
many ALA conferences as he could. He has. 
His friends in all parts of the country are too 
numerous to count. He has worked selflessly 
for his state association and for ALA over the 
years. His contribution to ALA in the area of 
legislation alone is so considerable as to make 
evaluation difficult. He is one of our univer- 
sally respected members. But, Mr. Low will 
tell you, the rewards have matched his con- 
tribution. It has made him a far better li- 
brarian than he would have been otherwise, 
and it has given him absorbing interests he 
would otherwise not have had. 

When I began making notes for this talk, I 
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asked one of my department heads who has 
held every possible office in her ALA division, 
has served on numerous ALA committees, 
and bas been a member of Council several 
times, what I should say to the new members. 
Severil of her suggestions I have already in- 
cerporatec, but the one about which she was 
almost veLement was: “Tell them that ALA is 
peeple and that you get to know the people in 


AN 
by Roland E. Wolseley 


The woman behind the counter was checking 
books at the same time as she talked over the 
telephone to her husband about dinner for 
thet night. 

One by one she pushed open the books 
brought in by the girl who was selling them 
back te the store. I stood at the counter, 
waiting to make a purchase. 

The American Literature Survey was on 
toy. I wondered what the other four were 
about. 

“Cart give you anything for this... 
yeah, kam, Joe, a two-pound slice . . . be- 
canse #’s an old edition... uh, huh, sweet 
potatoes, too, Joe.” 

Primer of Nursing was next. I now could 
see twa of the other titles, but not the last. 

“Primer of Nursing,” she said, flipping her 
beok cf prices to the “P” section. “Sure we 
need bread, Joe, and butter—no, make it mar- 
gerine. P-r-i. .. here it is. Dollar forty-five 
or this one. Want it?” The girl nodded. That 
figure went on a pad. 

‘The saleswoman reached for the third, the 
owe I aad not been able to see. 

It was my own The Craftsman of Litera- 
ture. E cringed. So this idiot girl was selling 
it bacx? She was well dressed; she didn’t 
look as if she needed the money. No hat, but 
a heavy blue wool coat, a neat tan leather 
brief ease, blue leather gloves with fur trim- 
mings. 

I watched closely as the saleswoman 
searched for the title. She had trouble find- 
img it. Good. Maybe it wasn’t listed. Her 
‘phoned meal orders now being over, she put 
aside ny book to take up another, the fourth. 
Tae ttle made no impression on me. My 
rind was on the girl selling my book, barter- 
ing my baby. I remembered the year during 
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the profession by working in your state asso- 
ciation, by attending ALA conferences, and 
then by involvement in ALA activity.” She is 
quite right. The investment of time and 
money will repay you in profound satisfac- 
tion. The age of miracles is not entirely over. 
I guarantee you that your bread cast upon 


ALA waters will return as cake. 
one 


AUTHOR’S ANGUISH 


which I had put most of my time on CON, as 
I called it fondly. I was tempted to ask ‘the 
girl why she was selling it, but resisted. I 
guess I really did not want to know. 

Book No. 4 brought 85 cents. The sum was 
accepted and added to the $1.45. No. 5 was 
worth $1.20; that too was taken at once. 

“Now that Craftsman thing,” the sales- 
woman said. Thing! Listen, lady, that’s my 
brain child you’re talking about. She turned 
to the “C” pages. 

“I think I see it,” the girl said, pointing 
to a place on the page, and as she did so, 
I saw a diamond ring on her finger. She might 
have pawned that instead of selling my book, 
if she was so hard up. 

The saleswoman found CON, too. I won- 
dered what price it would bring. It had sold 
for $6.25, so surely it would bring $4.25 or 
$3.25, anyway. 

“Forty-five cents,” the beast said. “Want 
it?” 

I looked quickly at the girl. She was think- 
ing it over, bless her. Her hesitation must 
mean that she had some interest in CON. 
What would she decide? To keep it in her 
library after all, perhaps? Maybe I should 
offer to autograph it, and then she'd be sure 
to keep it. Or would she? I waited, watching. 

“PIL keep it,” the angel said and reached 
for it. I was about to thank her. 

“T think I know of a place where I can do 
better than forty-five cents for that thing,” 
she said. 

I walked out, and not until I reached the 
street did I realize that I had forgotten my 
errand. I had no heart to go back. ooo 


@ Mr. Wolseley is chairman, magazine de- 
partment, School of Journalism, Newhouse 
Communications Center, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York. 
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Confessions of a Storyteller 


by Frank G. Slaughter 


In 1846 Austen Henry Layard, an amateur 
English archaeologist, was supervising the dig- 
ging of a trench in a mound at Nimrud, near 
Mosul, in a barren area near the banks of the 
Tigris River in northern Iraq. Almost a hun- 
dred years later, a peasant plowing near the 
shore of the Mediterranean opposite the 
southern tip of Cyprus at a place called Ras 
Shamra uncovered the opening of an under- 
ground passage. In a bedroom study ove 
looking the St. Johns River in Jacksonvil l, 
F lorida, a writer named Frank G. Slaughter 
spent almost the entire year of 1960 writing a 
novel titled The Curse of Jezebel and the win- 
ter of 1963-64 writing another called The 
Purple Quest. ONhand there might seem to bl 
no real connection, but without the first two 
occurrences, the last two would have largely 
been impossible. Tt is these seemingly unrelat: 
ed events and their close interrelation that 
makes writing about the ancient world the 
most fascinating occupation anyone could 
hope to follow. 

Austen Henry Layard in Iraq dissivered 
the tombs of the Assyrian kings who figured 
so largely in biblical and secular history dur- 
ing the thousand years before the birth of 
Christ. From those tombs came the famous 
Black Obelisk which shows, chiseled into its 
surface, a king of Israel paying homage in 
defeat and subjection to an Assyrian king. 
The underground passage at Ras Shamra led 
to the Canaanite city of Ugarit, which was 
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e Dr. Slaughter, the well-known surgeon-turned- 
novelist, made the talk on which this article is 
based at a luncheon meeting of the Friends of 
Libraries Committee of the Library Administra- 
tion Division Public Relations Section during the 
Detroit Conference, : 


PHOTO HY ROCCO MORABIIO. 









wiped from the face of the earth by the inva- 
sion of the Sea People. A horde of powerful 
fighting men from the west, they swept south: 
ward along the coast of what is now Syria, 
Lebanon, Israel, and Egypt to a stunning de 
feat in the Nile delta in 1188 B.C. And reeling ie 
back, they settled near the Mediterranean coast 
and became known as the Philistines, moi 
tal enemies of another people who had str 
gled out of subjection in Egypt, perhaps a hun 
dred years before, into the hills of central (a. 
naan, led by a remarkable man named Mose 

From the excavation of Ugarit at Ras 
Shamra came priceless information about the 
religions of early Canaan, the Baals and other 
pagan deities who again and again threatened 
to lead the Children of Israel into the worship 
of false gods. This controversy produced the 
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exciting stories of Elijah, an integral part of 
The Curse of Jezebel. Jezebel herself was a 
Phoenicien, descendent of the same people 
wao had lived in Ugarit and other centers 
along the coast. Married to an Israelite king 
sámal Anab, she precipitated a political and 
religious controversy that nearly tore the na- 
tien apart. 

Without the discoveries at Ugarit, it would 
be largely impossible for a serious historical 
aevelist to portray the broad tapestry of 
events in the time of Jezebel, Ahab, Elijah, 
and many others with any real degree of ac- 
evuracy. And without the discoveries made in 
-he tombs of the Assyrian kings, it would 
have beea impossible to date these events ac- 
surately, as well as portray the secular events 
of history during the period, events which are 
not even mentioned in the Bible. 

Just such is the Battle of Karkar, fought far 
to the nerth of Israel between the forces of 
twelve Cannanite kings, probably under the 
leadershin of Ahab, against the Assyrian 
armies o? Shalmaneser HI. Though not men- 
tioned in the Bible, it marked a turning back 
of the Assyrian invaders in spite of their 
boas:s of victory. It kept Israel and central 
Canzan ‘ntact for almost two hundred years 
until anether invasion from Assyria carried 
their pecple off to captivity in Babylon. Most 
impertart of all, the Battle of Karkar marked 
perhaps he first time that people of different 
religions ancestry, and ambitions joined to- 
gether tc repel a common invader--forerun- 
ner of what is happening in the world today 
as the West unites to escape the threatened an- 
nihilation from the Communist bloc. The 
Eattie of Karkar forms one of the major celi- 
maxes im The Curse of Jezebel, but it is far 
more important as the first fully established 
čate in ancient history. 


When cid it happen? 


To the storyteller writing of the ancient 
world, tne problem of dating is one of the 
most fascinating of many problems that pre- 
sent themselves. Fortunately the Assyrian ex- 
cavations revealed that, from the reign of 
Adal Nari beginning in 911 B.C. to Ashur- 
barzpal, whose reign ended in 627 B.C., an 
ennaally appointed official called the “limmu” 
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gave his name to each year. Events recorded 
by the Assyrians on stone “steles” like the 
Black Obelisk, clay tablets, and cylinders and 
chiseled upon walls are related to the particu- 
lar limmu-year in which they occurred. Thus, 
by comparing the limmu lists found in As- 
syrian excavations with other sources, many 
dates in biblical history can be accurately es- 


tablished. 


King Shalmaneser JI of Assyria claims to 
have defeated Ahab of Israel and other kings 
at the Battle of Karkar, which can be proved 
by the limmu lists to have taken place in 854 
B.C. The fact that the Assyrians did not move 
farther southward into Canaan, hewever, 
makes it likely that the battle ended in a 
draw. Using this date as a point of departure, 
the division of the Hebrew Kingdom at the 
death of Solomon took place between 950 and 
930 B.C. This date in turn, allows the pin- 
pointing of the reign of an Egyptian paaroah 
named Shishak or Sheshonk, who invaded 
southern Palestine just after Solomon’s death. 

Reckoning farther back, the election of 
Saul as the first king of the Israelite tribes 
can be placed very close to 1050 B.C., the 
Hyksos invasion of Egypt (which probably 
brought Abraham westward) at about 1700 
B.C., and the Exodus under Moses around 
1250 B.C. Dates are ordinarily exciting only 
to scholars, but when an historical novelist 
uses them to create a broad tapestry o? action 
as the basis for an exciting story in which 
historical characters take the major parts, he 
is able to take the reader with him on fascinat- 
ing journeys in time. It is a far cry indeed 
from the so called “formula” historical novel 
of a decade or so ago to this type of biending 
of scholarship and fiction, but the rewards in 
satisfaction to the author are well werth the 
far greater amount of labor involved. 

Other rewards are sometimes not sə pleas- 
ant. After laboring over a manuscript for an 
average of nine months, the book is finally 
printed and goes out for review to an associate 
professor of English in some small college. 
The professor, having published one novel 
which didn’t earn back the advance, and few 
first novels do, takes out his frustrations on 
you. A few years ago, a smart reviewer even 
nominated one of my stories as his choice for 
“worst novel of the year.” I wouldn’t have felt 
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so hurt if he'd waited until the end of the 
year to do it, but he made his nomination on 
January 6. Even so, it has already sold 
around a million copies in all editions. 
In all honesty, I suppose it’s too much to 
expect of a disgruntled English teacher that 
he would be willing to admit there is any 
value in a skilful and honest job of storytell- 
ing. I doubt if the Greeks who read the lial 
or the Odyssey, or the Romans who read the 
tale of Dido in the Aeneid, expected to find 
great truths or a new meaning to life in those 
great epic stories. Yet they are as exciting and 
colorful to us today as they were over two 
thousand years ago. What is more, those of us 
who study the epic tales today are finding that 
many things which seemed for thousands of 
years to be pure fancy are turning out to be 
surprisingly exact descriptions of actual hap- 
penings revealed by archaeological excava- 
tions. And those of us who take seriously the 
obligation to be accurate in our tales of thi 
ancient world, as I do, spend a great deal of 
time—most of which I’m afraid the average 
reader doesn’t appreciate—to obtain p 
degree of accuracy. Let me give you two e 
amples from The Purple Quest, my most re- 
cent novel, laid against the background of an- 
cient Phoenicia and Carthage, about 814 B.C. 
The northernmost city of Phoenicia w 
called Arvad and was located on a rocky isle 
perhaps a mile or more from the shore. Stra- 
bo, the geographer of the ancient world, tells 
how a spring of fresh water bursts from the 
bottom of the Mediterranean between the city 
and the shore. He further states that the in- 
habitants of Arvad had sewed together hides 
to make a long leather tube, which they cov- 
ered with pitch to make it waterproof. They 
then attached a leaden ring to the end and 
maneuvered the whole thing into place over 
the main boil of the spring, the leaden coil 
holding the tube in place so the fresh water 
would gush up through the tube where it 
could be gathered in waterboats and carried 
to Arvad. The battle for Arvad is one of the 
subclimaxes in The Purple Quest; during it 
you will find that this spring and the leather 
tube play a very important part, just as they 
actually did nearly three thousand years ago. 
In the Aeneid you will read these words 
about Queen Dido’s founding of Carthage: 







At last they landed, where from far your eyes 

May view the turrets of new Carthage rise; 

There bought a space of ground, which (Byrsa 
call'd, 

From the bull’s hide) they first inclos’d and 

wall'd. 

This is the major climax of my story, since 
we know from other sources that when Dide 
reached Libya, she offended a Libyan prince 
who then refused to sell her land, but com 
temptuously offered as a gift so much as 
could be encompassed by a bull’s hide, called 
a byrsa. But if you want to know the trick by 
which a bull’s hide came to encompass 
enough land upon which to build a large city, 
you'll have to read the book. ooe 





READING AS AN INTELLECTUAL EXERCISE 


In Walden, Thoreau wrote: “Most men have 
learned to read to serve a paltry convenience, as 
they have learned to cipher in order to keep ac 
counts and not be cheated in trade; but of read- 
ing as a noble intellectual exercise they know 
little or nothing; yet this only is reading, in a 
high sense, not that which lulls us a luxury and 
suffers the noble faculties to sleep the while, but 
what we have to stand on tiptoe to read and de- 
vote our most alert and wakeful hours to.” To- 
night you would see in Bombay thousands of In- 
dian students hunkering under street lamps, 
reading, because their homes have no light. A} 
most everywhere else in the world, reading and 
books are more highly prized than in the United 
States. Here, millions of deprived children are 
wordless and bookless; but more millions, the 
privileged who do have the words and the books, 
are being taught to read, but not with a taste for 
the kind of mind-stretching books that Thoreau 
celebrated. Only a tiny fraction of our well-edu- 
cated, afluent adults engage themselves in read- 
ing in Thoreau’s “high sense” of intellectual 
commitment. Perhaps this is because children 
are not being taught to read, critically, with a 
sense of involvement; perhaps the emphasis on 
rapid reading kills the desire for serious writing, 
leaving a mass audience chiefly for the con- 
densed, the frivolous, and the sensational.—-Peter 
Jennison, National Library Week director, 
speaking at a meeting on the Reading for an 
Age of Change series. 
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A Pilot Program on Occupational 


Trends and Career Planning 


by Mary M. Reed 


The pub.ic library of Lakewood, Ohio, a re- 
sideatial suburb near Cleveland, undertook a 
small, experimental adult education program 
on “Occupational Trends and Career Plan- 
ning’ in the fall of 1964. It consisted of a 
series of four informal forums designed to 
highight for adults some of the complex 
changes caking place in occupations and voca- 
tions! ecucation and to acquaint them with 
the dbrary’s resources in these fields. 

The project grew out of informal conversa- 
tions with the library’s staff and trustees 
whoxe experience indicated that few adults 
aad young adults are aware of the library’s 
valuable resources in these fields. 

Oar staff's major concern was with the 
needs of parents who want to help their sons 
and daughters make wise decisions in choos- 
img an cccupation and preparing for it and 
with other adults in the community, such as 
sehoal dropouts, women entering or returning 
to occupations outside the home, and persons 
of any gge or sex seeking to advance in or 
caange their occupation. Students, we knew, 
used the library’s vocational collection and 
had access to counseling through their school 
guidance services. We decided to orient this 
pict project to adults in the community, par- 
ticularly those who were not enrolled in 
sehol. 

In exploring ways to make this information 
truly available to people, it was suggested that 
a series of public forums on the subject at the 
library might be effective. These should be 
designed to provide useful information by ex- 
perts and at the same time call attention to 


e Miss Reed is head of adult education at the 
Lakewood, Ohio, Public Library. This account of 
a special program for which she was responsible 
is vetuab-e because, among other things, it shows 
sa well the elements that go into successful plan- 
nang 
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the library’s resources. This idea was further 
explored in informal conversation with some 
community leaders outside the library. The 
response was enthusiastic and this attitude on 
the part of leaders and professionals in the 
field was confirmed later when their help was 
solicited in obtaining speakers and eospon- 
sors. Several consultations with Mrs. Helen 
Randall, director of the Occupational Plan- 
ning Committee of the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, were especially valuable. Her 
committee had recently made a study with 
sixteen recommendations for action. One of 
these was “broad scale community educa- 
tion.” Mrs. Randall felt the program we pro- 
posed would implement this recommendation 
in our community. 

Eleanor Phinney, executive secretary of 
ALA’s Adult Services Division, also encour- 
aged us to go ahead with the project and said 
she knew of no library “which had made ex- 
actly this approach.” She referred us to sev- 
eral young adult librarians who had experi- 
mented in the field. The most interesting proj- 
ect was a series of forty career clinics on dif- 
ferent occupations developed in cooperation 
with the public schools by L. T. Bulmam, coor- 
dinator of youth services, East Orange, New 
Jersey, Public Library. It was entirely eriented 
to high school students. At least one «ity li- 
brary reports career clinics describing differ- 
ent occupations on its television program and 
there are doubtless others, but all seers to be 
oriented primarily to young students. Our 
project would be oriented to adults sot en- 
rolled in school who might need occupational 
information or counsel, 


The objectives 
The following objectives were set up: 


1. To bring to residents of Lakewood and 
the West Shore, through a series of public 
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forums, knowledge about and understanding of 
the developments taking place in our society 
which affect their need for occupational train- 
ing, retraining, and education for themselves 
and their children. 

In particular, to stimulate the onis 
groups and individuals to inform themselves 
and to think, plan, and act to meet their occn- 
pational training and educational needs: | 

Parents who want to help their children 

make wise decisions in choosing an og- 
cupation and preparing for it. 

High school or college dropouts. 

Women entering or returning to the occupa- 

tional field after being out of it for ja 
period. 

Men and women who may want to sal 

in or change their occupation. | 

2. To acquaint the groups and indiv iduals 
mentioned above and the community as la 
whole with the rich information resources of 
the library in the occupational and educational 
fields, | 

3. To identify unmet oce upational and ed 
cational guidance needs of adults in the n 
munity. 


The program 


| 
Actual planning was done in consultatio 
with the librarian and two members of t 

board of trustees who had valuable 
and social welfare experience and were espe- 
cially interested in the project. Through these 
contacts it was possible to enlist outstanding 
local experts to speak at the forums. | 

In order to keep the meetings informal and 
close to the needs and interests of the au- 
dience, the format of a panel of experts was 
chosen. Panelists were asked to talk briefly on 
a topic and the major part of the period was 
reserved for audience participation through 
questions and answers. This usually proved to 
be the liveliest part of the meeting. A different 
member on the library’s board of iste 
moderated each of the sessions. 

In order to assure community support on 
to reach as wide a cross section of resident; 
as possible, the Lakewood Board of Educa- 
tion, the Business and Professional Women’s 
Clab, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
P.T.A. Council of Lakewood were invited to 
cosponsor the series. Personal calls were also 

| 
| 
i 


made to officials of parochial schools and par- 
ent-teacher units and to leaders of the College 
Club, women’s clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, the 
Lions Club, the YM-YWCA, and others ask- 
ing them to invite their members and to dis- 
tribute the flyers describing the forums. 

Because the idea of such a program at the 
library was new and unfamiliar to most 
people, more than the usual effort was made 
to publicize the venture. The cooperation of 
the Lakewood Board of Education made it 
possible to insert an announcement of the 
series in the adult education and recreation 
brochure published by the board twice a year. 
This announcement was delivered to every 
home in Lakewood. The flyers describing the 
series were distributed by all cosponsors and 
the other organizations mentioned above. The 
Chamber of Commeres included it in its fall 
mailing to members. The P.T.A. Council 
asked for 1500 to distribute through its units, 
The flyers were, of course, sent to the Ti 
brary’s own mailing list, which includes all 
local ministers, the editors of local newspa- 
pers and church bulletins, principals of public 
and parochial schools, many club officers, 
representatives of social agencies, as well as 
individuals who have shown an interest in the 
library programs. They were available at the 
library for about one month before and dur- 
ing the forum series. In all, between five and 
six thousand brochures were passed out in the 
community. 

The library’s main bulletin board was used 
for a poster announcing the forums for two 
weeks before and three weeks during the 
series. 

News releases describing the forums were 
sent to the Cleveland newspapers with cover- 
ing letters to the editors. Similar announce- 
ments went to the West Shore suburban 
weekly newspapers and the Staff News Letier 
of the Lakewood public schools. Follow-up 
stories for each forum were sent to the Lake- 
wood newspapers and spot announcements 
went to the radio broadcasters. The forams 
were also announced at other library-spon- 
sored programs. 


Bibliography and displays 
In order to make it as easy as possible for 
anyone to find educational and vocational 
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material, an annotated bibliography of books 
ard pamohlets, “Look Ahead—Training for 
Oecusaticns with a Future—A Selected Read- 
ing List,” was compiled. It included a sepa- 
rate listing of free and inexpensive paper- 
becks anc pamphlets with source and price so 
that readers, if they wished, might easily se- 
etre copies of their own. This would also tend 
to relieve the demand on the library’s supply. 
This bibliography was made available to all 
perlicipamts, mentioned in newspaper releases, 
and distributed continuously (to date) from 
the (brary. 

Capies of some of the best free pamphlets 
ware obtained for distribution at the forums 
ov calling the local representative or writing 
to the firm that published them. The Equi- 
table Lifs Insurance Company, the Glidden 
Company, the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany. and the Prudential Insurance Company 
each furrished some 100 to 150 of these pub- 
ications as a public service. Additional valu- 
able free material was provided by the Ohio 
State Employment Office. This material was 
ən exhikit with the library's bibliography. 
Judging by the interest people took in the dis- 
olay befcre and after the meetings, it was ap- 
oreckated 

xtendance at the forums totaled 261, with 
am sverege attendance of 65, As assumed 
when the objectives were set up, parents who 
were interested in their children’s future made 
4p ë major part of the audience. When a poll 
was taken at one meeting, they formed ap- 
orox.matzly three-fourths of those present. 
Four or ‘ve identified themselves as students 
and eight or more as employed or considering 
employment. 


Evaluation and recommendations 


It is, ef course, impossible to measure the 
impact of a series of forums like this in ob- 
jective terms. There are no tangible standards 
that are applicable and the number of vari- 
ables is fantastic. The actual attendance seems 
relatively. small—an average of 65 out of an 
estimatec total population in Lakewood alone 
of over 69,000. But an impartial observer 
could hardly fail to notice the serious interest 
of those who attended and their lively partici- 
paticn ir the question-and-answer period. 

Weighed against the objectives set up for 
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the series, we know that some members of the 
community were thoroughly exposed to infor- 
mation about today’s occupational trends be- 
cause, though the audience varied at the 
different forums, a core group attended all of 
them. We know from the poll taken at one 
meeting, from questions asked, and from con- 
versation with participants that representa- 
tives from each of the groups we sought to 
reach were there. In addition, a few questions 
and comments clearly suggested a need for 
more personal counseling such as is offered to 
a limited extent by social and educational 
agencies in Greater Cleveland. 

We know that the widespread publicity the 
forums received must have increased aware- 
ness of the library’s vocational and educa- 
tional resources on the part of many people in 
the community who did not come to the meet- 
ings. This may well prove the most important 
long-range effect of the series. A close second 
to this in importance, from the point of view 
of the library’s function, is the widespread 
and continuing distribution of the bibliogra- 
phy designed to make it as easy as possible 
for anyone to find educational and vocational 
information in our library. 

The thing that surprised and pleased us 
most, however, was the reception given the 
program by educators and professionals in 
the occupational field. Mrs. Randall asked for 
fifty copies of the flyer for members of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation’s Occupational 
Planning Committee. The head of the place- 
ment bureau of Baldwin-Wallace College 
asked for 150 flyers to be distributed to the 
college faculty. From three to five vocational 
counselors were present at every meeting. 
Some of the speakers actually welcomed the 
opportunity to talk to such an audience. They 
were extraordinarily well informed and their 
enthusiasm was contagious. 

It seems safe to assume that we were meet- 
ing an emerging need of which the leaders in 
the community and professionals are fully 
conscious. The average person is beginning to 
be aware of it, particularly when it touches 
his own vital interests. 

This pilot program was necessarily oriented 
to a wide cross section of the community, 
seeking to reach people with as many 
different interests as possible. Its effects are 
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inevitably scattered and fragmentary. 
It seems as though the particular needs of 
the different groups we have identified might 
well be the starting point for any future plans, 
Parents obviously formed the largest numbe 
of participants. We might consult officers of 
the P.T.A. Council and parochial school rep- 
resentatives to find out what they are plan- 
ning along these lines, what other program 
they think might be valuable, and what thd 
library might do to supplement their pro- 
grams. A series oriented to parents mishi 
grow out of this. Possible films and visua 
aids are being investigated. A career clini 
for mature women similar to those arranged 
successfully in Cleveland by the Occupationa 
Planning Committee in the past is another 
possibility. 
Reaching the high school and college drop; 
out has been a problem that has puzzled li 
brarians. The matter is, of course, of He 
wide concern, as is the guidance of all youne 
adults. Hugh Calkins, president of PAC 
(Plan for Action by Citizens in Education) 
recently suggested the formation of a Greate 
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Cleveland Vocational Education Council with 
the following purpose: “To keep abreast of 
the needed job skills in a rapidly changing 
technological society and to steer students 
into those occupations of benefit to themselves 
and industry.” An imaginative and much 
more personal approach by a Chamber of 
Commerce committee at Modesto, California, 
working with local vocational guidance coun- 
selors to prevent dropouts before they occur 
is described in a survey, “Target: Employ- 
ment,” by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. But these would be independent 
ventures outside the range of the library’s ini- 
tiative, though it, of course, is responsible for 
providing the educational and graphic mate- 
rial in these fields needed by professionals 
and leaders. 

In any case this pilot project has demon- 
strated one way of bringing the library's 
valuable occupational and educational res- 
ources to the attention of adults in a commu- 
nity and of providing some advice, counsel, 
and information by specialists in these fields. 
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Why not listen to the librarian? 


by Emma Ruth Christine 


Jt is wearisome to read articles in major pro- 
feszona. journals written by administrators 
end evea by librarians on how to guage the 
effectiveness of school library programs. Has 
it occurred to anyone that librarians have a 
few criteria against which school programs, 
adminis‘rators, and faculty members might be 
measured ? 

How often, I wonder, are librarians even 
todxy leoked upon as merely someone who 
orders the books, who sits for the physical 
edueaticn classes while the coach is away, 
whe sends out overdue and other distasteful 
notices. “Too often!” is the answer. 

How often, on the other hand, are librari- 
ans asked to assist teachers in curriculum 
planning? To prepare bibliographies on select- 
ed subjects and then to discuss these bib- 
liographies and the related materials with 
the classes involved? To instruct classes in 
certain aspects of knowledge, such as the his- 
tory of writing and the beginnings of litera- 
ture, the preservation of manuscripts, ancient 
libraries and their contributions, or other 
suck topics within the province and knowl- 
edge of the librarian? To deliver instruction 
on specialized reference books and other ma- 
terials before a class begins a research proj- 
ect? To give regular book talks to classes in 
order to stimulate reading? “Not often 
enough!” 

Now | submit that, regardless of the excel- 
lence of the building, the size of the budget, 
the ameunt of clerical help allotted the li- 
brary, cr any of the most often mentioned 
conventional measuring sticks of library pro- 


@ Wiss Christine is librarian of the Palo Alto, 
Cal#ornsa, Unified School District. She writes of 
her artic‘e: “Although in a sense it will be speak- 
ing again to librarians who share my feelings, 
mary persons in administrative positions are 
regular readers of the Bulletin and just might get 
the message.” 
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grams, no program will be successful without 
the willingness of the administration and fac- 
ulty to concede that the librarian is a 
qualified teacher, with some special contribu- 
tions to make to the total school program 
other than those traditionally associated with 
the role. 

Why is there so much reluctance on the 
part of the “regular” teacher to accept 
sugkestions from the “librarian” as though 
this person were someone outside the teaching 
profession altogether? The preparation for a 
librarian, at least in California, is a five-year 
program, with requirements in fields other 
than library science. Advanced degrees in the 
field are possible—and usually expected. 
These degrees require additional graduate 
work and frequently a thesis. Preparation 
ranks with that required of a classroom 
teacher and, in some districts, an additional 
degree with a major in an academic subject is 
also desired, if not always required, before 
the librarian is considered for employment. 
Why then is the librarian regarded a3 some- 
thing less than competent when she makes a 
considered pronouncement about a curricu- 
lum offering or ventures a departure from ac- 
customed procedures in her own field? 

Innovations in education have come occa- 
sionally from unexpected sources. The li- 
brarian seems to be thought of as one of the 
latter, and innovations emanating from her 
are regarded with suspicion. Occasionally, 
however, these departures from the usual are 
given a trial, albeit tentatively. At Palo Alto 
Senior High Schocl, two years ago, this li- 
brarian proposed a new program of textbook 
issuance and return—essentially having the 
students do it themselves rather than taking 
the time of some ninety faculty members. 
Mountains of objections were heaped in the 
path of the plan by some personnel who saw 
only the ripples this change would cause in 
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the tranquil ocean of regularity. Fortunately, 
the principal saw the peaceful shore instead 
and gave his approval for a trial run. The rẹ- 
sultant person-to-person check-in-and-out sys- 
tem was judged a success, perhaps epitomized 
in the announcement from the vice- principal 
that some 25 teachers, previously scheduled to 
help in the textbook room for clearance, 
would no longer be required to report for 
duty. The system has undergone further 
refinements under the aegis a Mrs. Alice 
T hompson, the current Palo Alto High School 
librarian, with this past fall seeing 90 per cent 
of the textbooks issued before school opened, 
which had been the ultimate goal from the 
outset of the change in proc edure, | 

Community relationships are another are 
where librarians have not always been sat 
or expected to be active. Why? 

This past month, letters were sent from this 
librarian to local research firms, requesting 
extra printed materials relating to their field, 
plus any vocational information available. A 
copy of the letter, which had been approved 
by the principal, was forwarded to the depart- 
ment heads of those areas most concerned, 
informing them of the project. The letter eli 
cited no comment from the faculty member 
involved. Its effect on the business comm 
nity, however, was more gratifying. Personal 
telephone calls to the librarian from presi 
dents of companies, personnel managers, and 
technical librarians have become common; 
place, and excitement about the project was 
evident among those companies concerned, 
Why such a lack of enthusiasm on the part. of 
those who stand to benefit most? Could it be 
because a librarian thought of it? 

Just how far can an instructional program 
go when the librarian is omitted from its 
planning or its implementation, other than to 
hear about it when all decisions are made? 
How can teachers assign work in the Uran 
when they are poorly versed in its procedures 
and contents? How can the expert in printed 
materials and audio-visual aids be ignored 
when it comes time to prepare bibliographies 
and other items for students to consult? Must 
we forever use materials teachers gathered 
years ago (or even last year in college), 
rather than take a chance on having the lis 
brarian make some suggestions regarding the 


school’s own offerings? 

A great deal is said these days about mev- 
ing beyond the four walls of the classroom 
and expanding the students’ horizons. How 
much is actually done in many secondary 
schools? How many teachers are truly able 
to release students to come to the library and 
discover facts and answers on their own, with 
only the librarian to guide them? 

We concede to the expert in science his 
right to lead in his field. We do the same to 
almost any other subject specialist one might 
name. How long will it be before the librarian 
is accorded the same right? I speak not from 
a background where these rights have been 
denied, but as one fortunate enough to have 
worked with administrators who have vision 
enough to see the obvious eagerness on the 
part of the library and librarian to further the 
educational enterprise. I charge, however, that 
the points raised here are still too prevalent in 
today’s educational picture to be ignored by 
those most able to effect changes. We will 
“leave things of the future to fate” and hope 


for the best! 
eae 


Expert Service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
for 
ALL LIBRARIES 
w 
FAXON LIBRARIANS’ GUIDE 


Available on request 
* 


For the very best library sub- 
scription service—ask about our 
Till Forbidden Automatic Re 
newal plan. 


* 


F. W. FAXON CO., 


515-525 Hyde Park Ave. 
kg 


Continuous Service to Libraries Since 1886 


INC. 


Boston, Mass. 02131 
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Aleseo 


INVITES ALL SCHOOL AND PUBLIC Not just some — but all book 
LIBRARIANS TO WRITE FOR OUR NEW : ' $ 
1963 ANNOTATED CATALOGS OF 6,000 services required for efficient 
PROFESSIONALLY PROCESSED, FULLY purchasing by schools and 
RECOMMENDED TITLES FOR GRADES K libraries are available from 

THROUGH 12 AND YOUNG ADULTS. LOW McCLURG/LEIBEL. Write 
| COST — SPEEDY DELIVERY OF IN-STOCK : 

COMPLETELY PROCESSED TITLES READY FOR for free catalogs, literature. 

INMEDIATE CIRCULATION THE DAY 
THE BOOKS ARRIVE, ALSO AVAILABLE ARE : l 
MONTHLY NEW BOOK SUPPLEMENTS. A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 2121 LANDMEIER ROAD 
ELK GROVE VILLAGE, ILLINOIS 60007 


AMI0860 2) Haristown Road Subsidiary Company 
Glen Rock, N. J. 07452 '¢.. 1 CARL J. LEIBEL, lac 
Tel: 201-652-4333 Lo | ‘ 1 HC. 
1236 SOUTH HATCHER AVENUE 
LA PUENTE, CALIFORNIA 91745 





Standard Wood creates the standards 
of excellence in library furniture. 


Versatility and Yalue 


are the virtues 


of this new dual varrel. 


Look to Standard Wood for advanced 
design and enduring quality. We man- efore you buy STANDARD WOOD 
ufacture ¢ complete line, utilizing the 
latesi concepts in design and materials. 
See our usits at the new Lincoln Center So Developers of The Donnell Line 

Museum-library opening December checkE.& 1. 270 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, N. Y., 516-934-3100 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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News from 


the Divisions 





ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


LIBRARIES PARTICIPATING IN THE SELECTION OF 

THE NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1965 , 
Of the approximately forty libraries partici- 
pating in the annual selection of the Notable 
Books list, ten complete their terms and are re-| 
placed by a new group each year. 

The libraries which have accepted invitations 
to take part in the selection of the lists for 1965, 
-68 are: Falls Church, Va., Public Epes 
Fresno County Free Library, Fresno, Calif.;) 
Madison, Wis., Public Library; Scenic Regional 
Library, Union, Mo.; Wayne State University | 
Library, Detroit. The Boston Public Library, the 
Terre Haute, Ind., Public Library, and the Tren- 
ton, N.J., State College Library have accepted 
reappointment for an additional four-year term. 

Libraries concluding their terms with the 1967 
list are: Bettendorf, Iowa, Public Library; Da- 
kota-Scott Regional Library, West St. Paul, 
Minn.; the Dallas Public Library; Douglas. 
County Library, Roseburg, Ore.; Library Exten-| 
sion Service, Georgia State Department of Edu- 
eation, Atlanta; Louisville Free Public Library; | 
New Orleans Public Library; Oklahoma City 
Library; Tulsa City-County Library. 

Libraries ending their work with the 1966 list! 
are: Chicago Public Library; Detroit Public Li- 
brary; Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; 
Flint, Mich., Public Library; Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing; Oakland Publie Library; Provi- 





dence Public Library; Rockford, IIL, Public Li- 


brary. 


Public Library; Memphis Public 


Borough, N.Y., Public Library; 


Library. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON READING 
GUIDE PROJECT 


Although work on the second series of the, 
Reading for an Age of Change pamphlets has, 
been subject to a series of delays, at least one) 
and probably two of the reading guides may be, 
ready by the beginning of the year. Contempo- 


Serving their final year are: Knoxville, Tenn, 
Library; | 
Milwaukee Public Library; Oregon State Library, | 
Salem; Free Library of Philadelphia; Queens | 
Richmond, | 


Calit, Public Library; Richmond, Va., Public. 


rary Drama, by John Gassner, is in the final ed- 
iting stage, and manuscripts for the remaining 
four are in various stages of preparation, In ad- 
dition to the choice of Max Lerner as author of 
Man and His Government, the names of Sidney 
Hook for the guide on philosophy, and of Lorus 
and Marjorie Milne for the one on biology were 
announced recently. A contract has also been 
signed with Walter Goldschmidt, chairman of 
the department of anthropology, University of 
California at Los Angeles, for the last of the 
guides, on cultural anthropology. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES PROJECT ON ADULT 
BASIC EDUCATION 


The ASD executive secretary took part early 
in October in a national consultation conducted 
by the Adult Education Association under a com- 
tract from the U.S. Office of Education. The 
group was brought together to develop plans for 
a series of five regional conferences designed te 
bring together the various state and local gov- 
ernmental and volunteer agencies now carrying 
the responsibility for basic adult education pro- 
grams under federal grants. The complexity of 
the relationships which have resulted from the 
provisions of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the Economic Opportunity 
Act and the difficulties of adapting present local 
responsibilities and structures to new conditions 
were clearly evident. It was also evident that ap- 
portunities to study, discuss, and clarify the situ- 
ation on all levels are urgently needed, if the 
proposed programs of adult basic education are 
to be fully productive. 

Regional conferences will be held during the 
next few months in Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Chicago, and New Brunswick, N.J. The 
role of the library as a community agency which 
has a responsibility for providing and assisting 
in the selection of materials for teaching adult 
basic education skills, and which can also serve 





Library 


Machine 


PRINTS 


| 
| CATALOG CARDS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Hundreds of Libraries-——big and small--now print 
3 x5 professional catalog cards and postcards (any 
quantities) with new precision geared stencil printer 
especially designed for Library requirements. Buy gi- 
rect on Five Year Guarantee. FREE-— Write TO- 
DAY for description, pictures, and low direct price. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 12,Chicago49 
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as a chennel of communication on community 
activities and resources was recognized in the 
discussioias. There is a good prospect that li- 
Lrar.ans will be included both in planning and 
partcipating in the regional conferences and in 
tie state conferences which seem likely to fol- 
ose 








by Gladys T. Pies 


CONSERVATION MANUAL APPROVED 


The Council on Library Resources has made a 
grant of $15,000 to finance the planning phase 
of e major new LTP project. The purpose of the 
project, described briefly in the April Bulletin, 
« produce a manual on the preservation and 
restoration of library materials. 

An advisory committee of experts in book 
conservation will work out a detailed program 
and serve in an advisory capacity during its im- 
olementation. Harold Tribolet, head, Extra Bin- 
der: Department, R. R. Donnelley and Sons Com- 
pam, CKicago, is its chairman. 

Members are H. Richard Archer, custodian of 
Chapin Library, Williams College, Williams- 
tows, Mass.; Paul N. Banks, conservator of the 
Newberry Library, Chicago; Margaret C. 
Brown, chief of Processing Division, Free Li- 
brary of Philadelphia; Stewart P. Smith, head, 
Seriale Department, University of Missouri Li- 
brary, Columbia; and Colton Storm, head, Spe- 
cial Col ections Department, Newberry Library, 
Chisago. 

As now planned, the manual will be printed 





LIBRARIANS 

WE GIVE MORE COMPLETE FIRST 
SHIFMENTS AND PROMPTER SERVICE 
THAN ANY OTHER BOOK WHOLESALER! 


We offer competitive discounts. “Shorts” 


ase filled speedify. Try us on an order! 


BaT 
ALE BOOKSELLERS 


| We stick more different titles in both plants than any other wholesaler 
‘TLL SIOE, N. J. MOMENCE, ILL, 
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as three separate volumes: one on the care and 
repair of ordinary books, one on preservation 
and restoration of rare books, and a third on the 
conservation of all other types of&material which 
libraries collect such as maps, film, and tape 
and disk recordings. 

One of the primary purposes of the project is 
to provide a manual that can be understood by 
people unskilled in the practices of conservation, 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY REPORTS 


Library Technology Reports’ January issue 
will include a report on the “Mini-Graph 120,” a 
new electrically operated small stencil duplica- 
tor for library catalog card reproduction, de- 
veloped by Weber Marking Systems with advice 
from LTP. 

A notice of renewal was mailed to subscribers 
of Library Technology Reports on October 12. 
At this writing, response appears to be heavy, 
with over 200 renewals entered so far. Bulletin 
readers are reminded that one-year subseriptions 
to the Reports end with the November 1965 
issue, which is the sixth bimonthly issue. One- 
year subscriptions will not be continued into 
the new publishing year (1966) unless con- 
firmed by a renewal. 

Sample units of steel shelving from feur man- 
ufacturers have been tested by Buyers Laborato- 
ry in the first stage of a program to establish 
performance standards for this equipment. 
Shelving from six other manufacturers is on 
order or has been received by the laboratory for 
assembly. 


RECORD PLAYER FOR SALE 

One record player used in LTP’s second series 
of tests of this type of equipment is still avail- 
able. It is Audiomaster Corp.'s Mode! AM-84 
transcription player. (See LTP Publication 
Number 8, Evaluation of Record Players for Li- 
braries, Series II, for a report on it.) The price 
is $50 (one-third of cost), plus shipping charges 





LIBRARIAN |! 


$530 to $659 Per Month 


Excellent opportunity for a coreer with a growing 
library system. College graduate with mejor in 
library science or graduate with 1 year graduate 
study in library science. Apply to: 


COUNTY OF ORANGE 
Personnel Dept. 
801-€ North Broadway, Santa Ana, Cei. 


(714) 834-2828 
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from Chicago to destination. Included with the 
player are an earphone aggregate box for eight 
pairs of earphones and one headset. LTP will 
honor the firstJorder it receives, 


FUNDS APPROVED | 
The Council on Library Resources has pro- 


vided funds for the operation of LTP through the. 
ooo 


fiscal year 1965-66. 





AN AUTOMATIC elec- 
tric charging ma- 
chine has been an- 
nounced by Demco) 
Library Supplies. | 
The new unit is 15”) 
long, 6” wide, and. 
7” high and is used) 
on top of the charg- 
ing desk. The date 
due and information 
embossed on the bor- 
rower's card print automatically on the book 

l 





card when the loan period button is pushed. 
Machines are available with one to four due! 
date buttons to correspond with library’s loan! 
periods. Demco is equipped to make up em 
bossed cards from the library's list of borrow 
ers. Charging machines may be purchased o 
rented. For further information contact Demco 


* t % 
Å MARKING boardi 
designated 
81-811, 
by Bro-Dart Indus 
tries, makes library, 
book marking easier, | 
faster, and, accord 
ing to the manufac 
turer, more eflicient 
The unit is divided into two sections which are. 
manually pulled apart. A book or periodical is 
inserted between the separated sections, and the 
edges of the holder come together under pres- 
sure to hold the book. Books up to 216” thic 
can be accommodated. A flat surface on eac 
side of the book provides an arm rest or sur 
face for ease in writing. The board is made o 





















washable, solid fibresin plastic material and it 
is guaranteed for long-lasting, hard use. Over- 
all size is: 19” long, 939” wide, and 94% thick. 
The price is $10.95. For further AEn 
write Bro-Dart. 


* % * 


Tare PEN is a roll of tape from 1,4” to 1” 
in width which comes in its own disposable 
container and lays down a line of tape as a 
pen draws a line. Tape pens come preloaded 
and identified to eliminate searching for the 
correct pen. For further information write ACS 
Tapes, Inc., 217 California St, Newton, Mass: 


A PAPER SHREDDER has been announced by 
Chandler & Price, 6000 Carnegie Ave, Cleve: 
land. According to the manufacturer, the shred: 
der fits on a desk top and operates by an elec. 
trically powered 34 h.p. AC motor. It shreds 
multiple copies quietly and without removing 
the staples. It measures 15” x 16” x 844” 
and weighs 49 Ibs. Its list price is $197.50. Por 
further information write the manufacturer. 


* + # 


A new low cost binder, called Bindette, for pe- 
riodicals, pamphlets, and folders is being mar- 
keted by American Bindery Products, Inc., 914 
Jefferson Ave, Topeka. It is available in two 
sizes—3” x 6144” x 10% and 3144” x 9” x 
12”--selling at 12g and 15¢ each in lots of 
100. The Bindette is made of corrugated kraft 
board construction. It appears to be sturdy and 
suitable for library use. For further informa- 
tion write the manufacturer, 


* ae 


A VINYL liquid laminate called Shield has been 
introduced by Wm. Quarton & Assoc, P.O. 
Box 5106, Madison, Wis. The new product of- 
ers an inexpensive solution to the laminating 
of books, picture collections, maps, charts, pho- 
tographs, etc. Shield, according to Quarton, air 
dries in minutes and when dry forms a clear 
plastic covering. Materials encased in this cov- 
ering will remain pliable and can be folded 
and creased without breaking or cracking. Fad- 
ing is eliminated because of an ultra-violet 
screen contained in the coating. The covering 
provides abrasion, water, acid, and alkali re 
sistance. It is available in 12 highly pigmented 
colors and gives quick color coverage to items 
sprayed. For more information write the manu- 
facturer. eee 
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FOR SAL: 

THANKS for keeping us so busy that we had no time 
for selecting and addressing our customary Season’s 
tings, Please accept our heartiest wishes in this 
aer. Albert J. Phiebig. ABAA, Foreign Books & 
iccls, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 

ACK Number Magazines. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
vour list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Inc., Serials Dept, 56 E. 13 St, New York 
10063. 

OŒJT-CF-PRINT. Colonial “out-of-print” Book Ser- 
vice. Inc, specialists in supplying out-of-print books 
ed in all library indexes (Granger: Essay & 
vereral uiterature, Shaw Standard, Fiction, Biogra- 
əhy, Lamont, Speech, ete.). Want lists invited. 23 E. 
452, New York 10003. 

BOOKS printed in English providing a translation 
and key to Latin, Greek, and modern foreign lan- 
guage classics, Interlinear Editions: Caesar’s Gallic 
Wa:, Cicere’s Orations, or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $3. 
Wrise for free catalog of other translations. Transla- 
sion: Pubsishing Co., 67 Irving Pl, New York 10003, 

PERICDICALS bought & sold. Over 20,000 titles 
stocked. Sets, files, back issues. Ask about our 
anigue FEuying List Plan. Canner’s ALA Dept., Bos- 
ton 0212), 

SEARCH service offered. We have a good start on 
any want list by having on hand over 200,000 schol- 
arly books. No fantastic premiums charged. Catalogs 
ssued. Ira J, Friedman, Inc., 215 Main St, Port 
Washingwon, L.L, N.Y. 

IEDE® of The Christian Science Monitor, Eastern 
Western, and Midwestern Editions. Monthly Index— 
$10 yr. Cumulated (6 mos. & annual) —$15. Annuals 
avaLable 1960 thru 1965—-$10 ea. INDEX, 1725 
Xines Rd., Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 

DD yoa need an out-of-print book? We will search 
and. quote any title requested without obligation to 
buy. Breinard Book Co., P.O. Box 444 AL, La 
Grasge, IH 

WANT lists get prompt attention, wide search, 
reasənabæ prices from International Bookfinders, 
Box: 300-ALA, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

OCCUPATIONS Filing Plan” by Wilma Bennett. 
Alpmabet.cal fields-of-work subject headings. Direc- 
tions for filing and list of headings only, $2. Com- 
olete set including labels for the 270 fields of work, 
301 cross references, and 58 items of supplementary 
:nfo-mation, $14 postpaid. Paste labels on your own 
folders te set up your vertical file of pamphlets on 
accwpaticnal information. Sterling Powers Pub- 
‘ishing Co., 18 Palmer St., Athens, Ohio 45701. 


WANTED TO BUY 


PUBLISHERS remainders. 10 to 250 copies of a 
Dook. Cheap, Oster’s, Box 111, Times Square Station, 
New York 10036. 

LIBRARY equipment, furniture, books. Small in- 
aovative college wishes to correspond regarding ac- 
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quiring books and used fixtures from neighboring 


libraries. Address Franconia College, Franconia, 
N. 
POSITIONS OPEN 

worldwide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, ete., in U.S. and overseas. 
Crusade, largest magazine of educational @pportuni- 
ties since 1952, includes summer jobs. No fees. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed free. One issue, $1; 8 issues 
yearly, $7. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta. G, 
Brooklyn 11222, 


east 


HEAD librarian for library enjoying fast growth in 
circulation and book collection. Serves area with 
16,000 population, 28 miles from Pittsburgs. Attrac- 
tively located and fully equipped new building with 
5000 square foot floor area completed in 1%62. Book 
collection 20,000. Annual circulation over 60,000. 
Starting salary $500 per month with increase within 
six months. Blue Cross coverage. Liberal paid vaca- 
tions. Excellent opportunity for qualified person. De- 
gree of master of library science required. Some 
library experience desirable. Apply to Thomas H. L. 
Foster, Treas., Beaver Area Memorial Library, 100 
College Ave., Beaver, Pa. 15009. 

HEART of ski country. New Hampshire communi- 
ty needs chief librarian. Progressive industrial city 
(population 14,000) looking for its first professional 
librarian. Opportunity to develop new services and 
promote the library in the community. Staf of four, 
and 1964 circulation nearly 60,000. Graduate of an 
accredited library school preferred. Salary up to 
$6090, dependent on qualifications, Excellent fringe 
benefits. Write Mrs. Howard Swain, Chnm., Fiske 
Free Library Trustees, 33 Prospect St., Claremont, 
N.H. 03743. 

ASSISTANT director, Salary range $6000-$8000. 
Suburban community of 40,000 near New York City. 
Responsibilities include public relations and supervi- 
sion of adult services. Civil service benefits, state 
pension, vacation. Requirements: library degree and 
3 years of suitable experience. Apply Henry Thomas, 
Dir., Free Public Library, 12-56 River Rd., Fair 
Lawn, N.J. 

MEDICAL librarian, graduate, for affiliated Cath- 
olic hospitals. Hours and jobs flexible for nursing 
school and/or doctors’ library, Assistant new; chief 
soon, Social security, pension, employee discounts, 
abundant community cultural opportunities. Creative 
opportunity. Salary minimum: $5200. Write Anne 
arrille, Ln. St. Joseph’s Hospital, Providence, R.I. 

7. 

HEAD librarian in charge of district brary in 
Chambersburg, Pa. in the Cumberland Valley. 
35-hour week, paid holidays, month’s vacation, sick 
leave, free Blue Cross. Salary open, depending on 
qualifications. Library degree and administrative ex- 
perience necessary, Building recently renovated and 
newly equipped. Expanding program. Apply to 
Chairman for Personnel Helen I. Borneman, Coyle 
Library, 102 N. Main St, Chambersburg, Fa. 17201. 

ASSISTANT librarian, New York State Library. 
Opportunity for beginning professional librarians in 
varying fields of work, e.g, cataloging, manuscripts 
and history, library extension. Requirements include 
possession of or eligibility for New Yerk State 
professional librarian’s certificate, bachelor’s degree 
supplemented by one year in library school., Salary: 
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$6180-$7535 in five annual increments. Excellent re- 
lirement plan, health insurance, education leaves, 
and other benefits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, 
State Education, Department, Albany 12224. 

DIRECTOR: Crandall Library, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Central Reference Library of the Southern Adiron- 
dack Library System. Circulation 138,000, Located in 
city of 18,000, chartered area of 37,000 population. 
Excellent summer and winter sports, adjacent to 
Adirondacks; several colleges nearby. Member NYS 
retirement system. Month’s vacation, Pleasant, at- 
tractive building. Apply in writing to Mrs. A. E. 
Van Wirt, Pres,, Trustees, Crandall Library, stating 
qualifications and salary desired. 

HARTFORD, Conn. Openings for reference assis- 
tant and for readers consultant. MLS required, expe- 
rience preferred. Salary dependent on qualifications 
up to maximum range of $7865, Excellent benefits. 
Attractive library in one of New England’s most pro- 
gressive cities. Apply Dorothy Drysdale, Asst. Ln., 
Public Library, Hartford, Conn. 06103. 

CATALOGER wanted for progressive city library 
in Vermont community of 20,000. Book collection of 
60,000, book budget $10,100. LS degree required. 
Four weeks vacation, 40-hour week. Starting salary 
$5,720. Contact Charles D, Maurer, Jr, Dir, Free 
Library, Rutland, Vt. 

ADVISORY Librarian. Adult services guidance to 
33 member libraries and adult book selection for 
central office pool, $20,000 budget for books. Ap- 
pointment above minimum for appropriate experi- 
ence, New salary scale 1966. Present range 
$6750-$8435 with added bonuses ($500 plus) ; liberal 
health, 30 days vacation, and other benefits. Mini- 
mum, 2 years professional experience; 4 years 
sought. Southern Tier Library System, 215 W. Pul 
teney St, Corning, N.Y. 14832. Tel: 607-962-3141. 

ASSISTANT librarian. Position with a future. 
Man 35 years or younger, to become assistant librari- 
an in a men’s military college, Responsible for techni- 
cal processing. Good opportunity for right person. 
Beginning salary $7000. Usual benefits. MLS re- 
quired, Write to Victor H. Johnson, Ln., Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vt. 

THREE positions: adult, children’s, and cataloger 
positions open in busy Long Island library across 
New York City line. U.S. citizen, MLS degree. Sala- 
ry $6000-$7000, depending on experience. Library 
trainee, in library school, also considered. Salary 
$4800--$5400. Civil service, retirement, social security, 
health insurance, and 8% take-home-pay allowance 
among usual benefits. Write Director, Public 
Library, Elmont, L.I, N.Y. 11003. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Salary range $6000-$7500. 
Suburban community of 40,000 near New York City. 
New modern building to be completed in 1966. Civil 
Service benefits, state pension, vacation, library 
school degree to meet New Jersey certification. 
Apply Director, Free Public Library, 12-56 River 
Rd., Fair Lawn, NJ. 

DIRECTOR: for public library of 46,000 vols. in 
N.J. suburban community of 17,000. An MLS eligibil- 
ity for N.J. state certification, and publie library ad- 
ministration experience are necessary. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Congenial staff, challenging opportu- 
nity, residence in community required. Salary $7800 
to $10,500. Write B-357. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Eligible for N.J. state 
certification. Sth-year MLS plus experience in chib 
dren’s work. Full charge, pleasant air-conditioned 
room, 8000 vols., additional staff. Salary scale $6214 


to $7670. Write Administrator, Public Library, Stot 
lant Rd., South Grange, N.J. Tel: SO 2-0128. 

JUNIOR cataloger. New position. MLS, eligible 
for New York State certification, U.S. citizen. No ex 
perience necessary. Salary $6020-$7660. Additional 
5% paid toward retirement. Excellent fringe benefits. 
Apply Pablic Library, White Plains, N.Y. 10602. , 

REFERENCE librarian for district center library, 
beautiful new building, in 46,000 service area, cour 
ty-seat city, 40 minutes en dlane road from Pitts 
burgh; $6000, with increments and a month’s vaca 
tion. Apply to Norman W. Lyon, Ln, Citizens 
Library, Washington, Pa. 15301. 

SMALL liberal arts college, building a new 
library, seeking a head librarian. Rare opportunity 
to develop a learning center with a small but rapidly 
growing collection. Construction of new library. be- 
gins in the summer of 1966. South-central New 
Hampshire, with full winter sports and mountain 
summer recreation facilities. Join a growing college: 
with an eathusiastic faculty and student body of 700. 
Write Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, Actg. V-P, New 
England College, Henniker, N.H. 03242. 

REFERENCE librarian to manage and expand 
well-developed reference collection in suburban com 
munity near Smith, Amherst, Mt. Holyoke, and agea 
colleges. Organize and centralize reference service. 
Role in hook selection, Assist head librarian with 
administrative duties, New library in heart of region 
of 450006 population. Library science degree, MLS 
preferred, Salary $6000-$6887. May be hired at any 
step. Four weeks vacation, 11 paid holidays. Generous 
fringe benefits. Apply Mrs. Ruth M. Peck, 44 Thomas 
Dr., West Sporingheld, Mass. 01089, 

REFERENCE-—~young adelt librarian. Minimum of 
2 years experience. Salary range $7200--$9600 in 7 
steps. Partially paid hospitalization, state retirement. 
Apply to Kenneth S. Barnes, Dir., Public Library, 169 
Jerusalem Ave., Hicksville, L.L, N.Y. 

CHILDREN’S librarian. Superior working condi- 
tions in attractive new public library. Juvenile collec- 
tion of 10.000 volumes with circulation of 100,000. 
Excellent book budget. Library serves city of 57,000. 
Total collection 80,000 volumes. A quality operation, 
Post requires vitality, imagination, and ability to take 
over total administration of this division. All usual 
fringe benefits. The salary is open. Send resume to 
William A. Dillon, Dir., Jervis Library, 613 N. Wash 
ington St., Rome, N.Y. 13440, 

HEAD Zibrarian, Keuka College, 725 students, 
growing enrollment. MLS from accredited schoo! and 
college experience expected. Faculty status. Salary 
commensurate with education and experience. Apply 
to Dean Beulah C. Compton, Keuka College, Keuka 
Park, N.Y. 14478, 

HEAD of reference service, needed for rapidly de- 
veloping college library located 50 miles north of 
Pittsburgh with new library building in planning 
statge, $150:000 book budget, undergraduate enroll- 
ment of 2800 plus graduate students. Duties: emphasis 
on strengthening collection, initial organization of 
U.S. government document collection, student library 
orientation, and overall supervision of reference ser- 
vice, Qualifications: graduate degree from AL 
credited library school, college or university reference 
and supervisory experience desirable. Initial salary 
for nine moaths from $5960-$8400, depending upon 
extent of graduate work and experience, with annual 
increments. Possibility of summer employment and 
additional salary. Faculty status. Position open ime 
mediately. Write for application to Chief Librarian, 
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Slippery Rock State College Library, Slippery Rock, 
Pa. 1607, 

LIBRARIAN: beginning as assistant and leading 
to head librerian. Church-related college of 1500 stu- 
dents lecated in New York metropolitan area. Un- 
dergraduaie degree and MLS. Advance work toward 
doctorate amd ability to teach a liberal arts subject 
preferred. Salary commensurate with education and 
library experience. New library, Blue Shield, hos- 
pitalizacion, TIAA, and other fringe benefits. Faculty 
status. Write to Miriam Grosh, Ln., Upsala College, 
East Orange, N.J. 07019. 

EES) lisrarian in charge of public library in 
Phcenixville, Pennsylvania, 25 miles from Philadel- 
phia. Thirty-five hour week, paid holidays, vacation, 
free hespitaiization and disability income insurance. 
Salary opem depending on experience and qualifica- 
tiors. Library degree and administrative experience 
preferred. Library being redecorated and refurnished. 
Write Superintendent of Schools, Administration 
Bu.ldiag, 1420 S. Gay St, Phoenixville, Pa. 19460. 

WANTED: head librarian, LS degree, for position 
in a county library, circulation 362,000. Apply by 
Jeter, statiag education and experience. Administra- 
tive ability required. Contact Jerald Ely, Pres., Sus- 
quehauna Zounty Library, Montrose, Pa. 

REVERENCE librarian wanted in progressive sub- 
ursam library, Responsibilities include work with stu- 
dents:and book selection. Required: library degree or 
acceptable combination of training and experience. 
New building. Generous benefits. Salary range $5336- 
$728 in six steps. Position open December 1. Apply 
Mrs. Marcella Anderson, Dir., Public Library, 515 
Silas Deane Hwy., Wethersfield, Conn. 06109, 
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ASSISTANT librarian. Assist with administration of 
state library. Responsible for adult services, in- 
eluding book selection, field visits, and bookmobiles; 
assist wita planning many new programs. Salary 
$7508 plus. Month’s vacation, usual benefits, Write 
Delaware State Library, West Loockerman St, 
Dover, or telephone 674-2240, 

REFERENCE librarian. Undergraduate men’s col- 
lege. New position. MSLS required. Salary range, 
$5432-$8C40. Excellent fringe benefits. Write B-355. 

PEINCE George’s County Memorial Library lo- 
cates near Washington, D.C., has a wide variety of 
caalisngirg career openings for professional librari- 
ams sn al levels. Coordinator of young adult services 
new position): three years experience in YA work 
inchading one year in successful supervisory capaci- 
ty, €3500-$10,650. Head of films division: three years 
experienc? in use of AV materials, $7200-$9000. 
Brawch Ebrarian: for established branch, minimum 
ene ‘year experience, $6500-$8125. Children’s librari- 
en ‘new position): to plan children’s programs, as- 
sist in 900k selection, and conduct story hours 
throaghoat the system, three years experience, 
367#0-$8375. School liaison librarian (new position) : 
alus a working knowledge of public library and 
schol relationships, $8500-$10,650, Bookmobile div- 
dsica: $€100-$7625. Liberal annual and sick leave, re- 
tirement, and other benefits. All positions require 
MLS. Send resume to Personnel Officer, 6532 Adel- 
phi Rd., Hyattsville. Md. 20782. 

CATALOGER. Permanent position in university 
libary in small, scenic, college town. Liberal 
benefits. Salary $6144-$7680. Contact Personnel 
Office, University of Virginia, 1416 W, Main St, 
Charlettesville. An equal opportunity employer. 
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FAIRFAX County Public Libraries. Braneh li- 
brarian for a branch to be established in Reston, a 
new community employing new concepts of city 
planning, with a population potential of 75,000, in 
the metropolitan Washington, D.C. area. Salary 
range $6672-$8520, Requires fifth-year degree from 
aceredited library school, administrative ability with 
public library experience. Fairfax County has merit 
system, social security, retirement, life insurance, 
hospitilization, major medical, annual and sick leave, 
40-hour week. Write Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Dir., 
3915 Chain Bridge Rd., Fairfax, Va. 22030, 

HEAD cataloger for a small 4-year liberal arts col- 
lege. Responsible for classification and processing all 
types of library materials. New library building 
planned. Graduate library degree plus experience re- 
quired. Salary $6500-$8000 for 944 months, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Faculty status, TIAA. social 
security, life and health insurance plan. Apply. P. M. 
Boord, Ln., Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 
Lynchburg, Va. 24504. 

BRANCH librarian required for new building. 
ALA-accredited library school graduate only. Experi- 
ence desirable but not necessary. Write B-361. 


midwest 
THREE positions. Librerian l, first assistant, Gen- 
eral Reference Department. Minimum of two years 
experience. Librarian II, first assistant, Business and 
Industry Department. Minimum of two years experi- 
ence. Beginning salary from $7488-$8208, depending 
upon experience. Annual increments to $8976. Li- 
brarian I, Children’s Department. No experience re- 
quired. Beginning salary from $6720-$7488, de- 
pending upon experience. Annual increments to 
$8208. Library degree required. Payment of $144 on 
health insurance, 4 weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave, good retirement plan. Main library located in 
cultural center which includes an art center, plane- 
tarium, little theatre, auditorium, and historical mu- 
seum. Apply Assistant Directors Office, Public Li- 
brary, 1026 E. Kearsley St., Flint, Mich. 48502. 

SUPERVISOR of public services (Librarian HI) 
in charge of 13 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
5th-year degree and 5 years of appropriate experi- 
ence required, Salary starts at $7943 or $8333, de- 
pending on experience, and goes to $10,127 in 5 
yearly steps. Children’s librarian (Librarian IL), a 
specialist in promoting books with children, 5th-year 
degree and 3 years of appropriate experience re- 
quired. Salary starts at $6864 to $7202, depending on 
experience, and goes to $8749 in 5 yearly steps. 
Branch librarian (Librarian I) to develop a branch 
library. 5th-year degree required and 2 years of ex- 
perience desirable. Salary starts at $6229 io $6539, 
depending on experience, and goes to $7943 in 5 
yearly steps. Genesee County Library serves 150,000 
people in urban area around Flint, Michigan. 
Benefits for all positions include: retirement, health 
and life insurance, and social security. Apply to Do- 
rothy Olmstead, G-4195 W. Pasadena, Flint, Mich. 
48504. 

HEAD of children’s department. Serving a city of 
50,000 within easy access to the cultural senters of 
Lansing, Ann Arbor, Detroit, Toledo. 5th-year library 
school degree required, Starting salary $6454. Retire- 
ment, social security, sick leave, vacation, hospitali- 
zation. Apply Mr. Clare H. Sergeant, Dir, Public 
Library, Jackson, Mich. 49201. 

REFERENCE librarian position, Library-minded 
community of 25,000. Construction of new building 
in progress. Library science degree desirabie. Liberal 
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fringe benefits. Apply President, Library Board, 
Publie Library, South Milwaukee, Wis. i 

HEAD librarian in progressive southern Minnesota 
city of 12,000 population. Salary range $6648 to 
$7008, Periodic salary increases, cost-of-living bonus, 
state retirement system, paid hospitalization plan, 
sick leave, annual vacation, and 8 paid holidays. 
$40,150 budget, $6500 of which is for books. 32,000 
volumes. 125,000 circulation. Three full-time non- 
professional staff members plus student help. Prelim- 
inary plans drawn for new $270,000 addition to 
house 60,000 volumes. MLS from ALA-approved 
library school required, some experience preferred. 
Apply Myron Medin, City Mer., Municipal Bldg, 
New Ulm, Minn, 56073. i 

PARSONS College Library is looking for a bright, 
new graduate for our reference department. Experi 
ence not required. Salary to $7500 for a superior 
candidate. Liberal fringe benefits, faculty status, 
medical plans, and free country club membership, 
Will consider February graduates. Apply Lee Sutton, 
Ln., Wright Memorial Library, Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Towa 52556. | 

THREE librarian I positions: One children’s li 
brarian, assistant head, central children’s depart; 
ment, full-time staff of 4. Two adult services, with 
special interest in science and industry or fine arts 
or public relations, Salary range $5770-$7361, begin 
ning salary dependent upon experience. Library de; 
gree required. 22 days vacation, sick leave, state re: 
tirement, health insurance provided. Apply Rose 
Mosigian, Asst. Dir., Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha, Wis. 53130. l 

HEAD librarian for city and county library serv 
ing population of 26,000, $60,000 budget, salar 
$5300 to $7300 subject to review annually. Require 
ments: accredited library school graduate with ML 
degree, prefer administrative experience. Apply t 
William E. Lowry, Trustee, 921 N, Kentucky, Mexi 
co, Mo. 65265. 

WANTED: Librarian I, catalog, and Librarian I 
reference, no experience required, $5668-$6890. Li 
prarian I, circulation department, one year of expe: 
rience, $6230-$7592. Librarian IV, branch librarian, 
three years of experience, $7228-$8788, All require 
graduate LS degree. Good fringe benefits. Apply 
Dan A. Williams, Dir, Public Library, 100 Locust 
St., Des Moines. | 

HEAD librarian. Friendly, progressive Lapeer 
needs head librarian. Bachelor’s degree with library 
science as a major, BSLS. Salary $6000 up, de; 
pending upon qualifications and experience. 40-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, 12 sick days accumulating up 
to 90 days, social security, and state municipal rej 
tirement. City pays Blue Cross and $2000 life insur 
ance. A real challenge, due to the possibility of 4 
merger with the Lapeer County Library. Contact 
Public Library, Lapeer, Mich. | 

REFERENCE librarian, head of department. Need 
Sth-year degree, 2 years experience. Salary $6600 ta 
$7980, depending on experience. 4-week vacation, 
sick leave, retirement. Apply to John N. Storck, Dir., 
Public Library, Lima, Ohio 45801 . +1 

OHIO State University Library is seeking a proses: 
sional librarian who reads actively, has a wide inter: 
est in literature and is able to impart this interest in 
reading to undergraduate students. Librarian is re+ 
sponsible for maintaining a stimulating collection, 
Invites faculty and visitors to speak informally at 
coffee hours, etc. Requirements: ability to select 
significant hooks and counsel patrons in personal 
reading programs. Experience in this kind of work) 
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Graduate library degree from an aceredited school, 
Salary $8268, depending on qualifications. Merit in 
creases to follow. Faculty rank and title. Apply to 
Mrs. Celianna I. Wilson, Ohio State University 
Libraries, 1858 Neil Ave, Columbus. An equal op- 
portunity employer. 

LIBRARIAN to work in a regional library for the 
blind, located in St, Lonis. Fifth-year library degree 
required, Basically work with children and young 
adults. Previous work with the blind desirable but 
not essential. Should be willing to travel as neces 
sary within Missouri and Kansas to work with 
schools, libraries, and other centers for blind chib 
dren and young people, 40-hour, 5-day week, liberal 
vacations and sick leave, social security, and pension 
plan. Salary range $5790-$6090. Write to Mrs, Clara 
B. Webb, Pers. Ln., Public Library, 1301 Olive Sin, 
St. Louis 63103. 

UNIVERSITY library positions now open at Ohio 
State University: administrative assistant to director 
of libraries, $8568; automation and information 
science librarian, $10,068; assistant personnel fi 
brarian, $8568; serial bibliographer, $7968. Positions 
require a graduate degree from an accredited library 
school (except automation position) and suitable 
professional library experience attained after receiv- 
ing degree. Salaries listed are maximum beginning 
salaries depending upon qualifications. Merit ite 
creases follow. Benefits include faculty rank and 
title, major medical and life insurance plan, 15 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 90 days, 24 workitig 
days annual vacation, 5 hours per week excused ab- 
sence for course work. Apply to Mrs. Celianna Wil 
son, Ohio State University Libraries, 1858 Neil Aves 
Columbus. An equal opportunity employer. 

UNIVERSITY of Illinois at Chicago Circle, new 
state university just west of Chicago Loop, has opening 
for assistant head of the cataloging department, pius 
several positions for experienced serials and mont 
graph catalogers. Excellent opportunity to participate 
in the development of authority files and bibliographie 
controls in a rapidly growing library. Minimum re- 
quirements: library degree, at least three years cata- 
loging experience in a large research library, ability 
to catalog in at least one modern European language. 
Faculty status, 3744-hour week, one month vacation, 
university retirement system. See story of new campus 
in September issue of Architectural Forum. Salary for 
assistant head open; other salaries range from $7500 
and $9000, depending upon qualifications, Apply 
Frazer G, Poole, Dir., Library, University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle, Box 8198, Chicago 60680. 

GARY is looking for you. New scale effective im- 
mediately, May start above beginning, depending on 
experience, Sth-year degree minimum. Excellent 
fringe benefits. Children’s work, head. 3 years experi 
ence including children’s work. Supervise main and 8 
branches in programs, selections, training. TIN- 
$10,540. Branch librarian. 2 years experience. Lake- 
front area, high education level. $6900-$9900. Rejer- 
ence assistant. Busy department with 7 professionals. 
$6500-$9500. Children’s assistant. Storytelling, guid- 
ance, public relations. $6500-$9500. Apply Public 
Library, 220 W. 5th Ave, Gary, Ind. 46402. 

WANTED: librarian with degree in library science. 
Particularly interesting and challenging position. The 
library board has voted to join a seven-county system, 
one of 21, established by the state of Tinois. Alton ts 
a beautiful community of 44,000 persons situated on 
the Mississippi River, a 30-minute drive from St. 
Louis. Beginning salary $7200; month's vacation, sick 
leave, Illinois municipal retirement fund, social se- 
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surity. Sheuld this become a central library in the 
aew system, librarian will receive substantial addi- 
tiena! incame from the increased funds. This system 
actercially can serve a population of 350,000; its 
zentr:l library could have an income of $195,000. This 
23 an oppoctunity to work with enthusiastic librarians 
and trustees in planning and policy making from the 
veginaing. We can guarantee frustrations. We can 
also guaraatee opportunities for accomplishment most 
Sibrarans seldom meet. Write Mrs. William H. Mid- 
dlston, Hayner Public Library, 401 State St., Alton, 

HEAD cataloger for cataloging department in aca- 

demie library. Four other professionals and four cler- 
‘cals, plus. student assistants. Two professionals en- 
zegec exclasively on the changeover from Dewey Dec- 
mal ¢o LC. Approximately 13,500 new books added 
last year. Duties include cataloging and classifica- 
‘ion ef materials in English and foreign languages, 
auperisior of staff, and revision of work done by as- 
sistants. PaD program beginning which will increase 
work load. Salary depends on qualifications and ex- 
perieace. 4 weeks vacation, TIAA, hospitalization, life 
insurence, liberal holiday and sick leave policy. Ex- 
cellemt cul-ural opportunities on a growing campus in 
Michigan's largest city. Apply Director of Libraries, 
University of Detroit, 4001 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 
48221. 
LISRAETAN I: assists in both reference and cata- 
log departments. Participates in book selection, ser- 
vice to public, cataloging. Salary range from $5820, 
deperding on experience. Requires fifth-year degree 
from accredited library school. Apply to Andrew M. 
Hansen, Ln, Public Library, 705 Sixth St, Sioux 
City, Towa. 51105, 

M@DEEN public library under construction, to be 
finished about June 1966, needs librarian with abil- 
ity avd enthusiasm to develop and administer public 
library program for growing Illinois township of 
27,009. Present library operating in an old, crowded 
building. Collection of 35,000 vols. Salary $8400- 
$9008, depending on experience. MLS required. Write 
to William Smythe, Pres., Township Library Board, 
1400 5. Medison St., Lockport, TIL. 

AEE you seeking a stimulating position? The 
Publ: Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
one of the top libraries in the United States, has 
several vaeancies: cataloger, reference assistant in the 
history and literature department, and as branch li- 
brartwn. Staff working conditions and benefits com- 
pare well with other libraries. Entrance salary from 
$5071, devsending upon experience. For further de- 
tails and epplication, write Viola B. Metternich, Pers. 
Offr.. Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Eighth & Vine Sts., Cincinnati 45202. 

YOUNG adult librarian. Direction of young adult 
services a main library. Experience with young peo- 
ple ond interest in books and reading for this age 
group. Selary range, $6600-$8125. Retirement and 
usual fringe benefits. Legal holidays plus five extra 
days off. Three weeks vacation (four after five years). 
12 days eccumulative sick leave. Apply Richard B. 
Sealeck, Ln., Public Library, Kansas City, Mo. 

GEACE A. Dow Memorial Library serving 50,000 
pop. needs: 1) Bookmobile librarian. Duties: selects 
books from main library collection for bookmobile 
use ¿nd is responsible for maintaining its collection 
and serves part-time as reference librarian. 2) Chil- 
drem:s librarian, Duties: responsible for work with 
chiloren, elated book collection and public relations 
program, and training and scheduling of personnel in 
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children’s division. Salary range: $5480-$6645 plus 
longevity pay. Qualifications: graduation from an ac- 
credited college or university, plus a fifth-year degree 
from a library school accredited by: ALA; far work 
with children, previous experience desirable: Excel- 
lent fringe benefits. For information and application 
forms, write Personnel Examiner Mrs. Lois S. Borden, 
City Hall, Midland, Mich. 

CONSULTANTS to work with school and/cr public 
libraries in beautiful Water Wonderland of Michigan. 
Library science degree and minimum of 3 years re- 
lated experience needed. $8038-$10,293. Also vacancy 
for school library cataloger, head of Michigar. history 
section, head of general reference, cataloging super- 
visor; salaries dependent upon training and experi- 
ence, Write Mrs. Ruth Frame, Michigan State Li- 
brary, 735 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing 48913, 

LIBRARIAN. Ohio town of 50,000. New building 
ready in December 1956, 1964 circulation 250,000. 
LS degree and experience required. Apply to Mrs. J, 
Clare George, 340 Yale Ave, Elyria, Ohio 4035. 

HEAD librarian for city and county library serv- 
ing population of 26,900. $60,000 budget: salary 
open. Moving soon into expanded quarters with chal- 
lenging new program. Requirements: accredited 
library school graduate with MLS degree. Apply to 
Trustee William E. Lowry, 921 N. Kentucky, Mexico, 
Mo. 65265. 


mountain plains 
CHALLENGING position as director of tricounty 
system serving area of 27,000 square miles and popu- 
lation of 17,000 through 7 deposit stations: Super- 
vises headquarters staff and station persommel, re- 
sponsible for general program development. Salary 
$7500. Fifth-year degree preferred. Contact Mrs. 
Harry M. Gallagher, Box 752, Elko, Nev. 

TWO positions open. Head librarian, Require- 
ments: degree from accredited library schoof and ex- 
perience. Starting salary in $7000 range, depending 
upon qualifications. Fringe benefits. Children's librar- 
ian. Requirement: degree from accredited library 
school. Starting salary in $5000 range. Fringe bene- 
fits. Apply in writing to Fremont Public Library 
Board, 105 E. Military Ave., Fremont, Neb. 


southwest 
PHOENIX, Arizona (pop. 550,000), has two: new di- 
vision head openings resulting from rapidly growing 
library system. Head of adult services and head of 
juvenile services, Salary $8112 to $10,272, depending 
on qualifications. Generous and comprehensive fringe 
benefits, Written exam not required. Book stock 
400,000. Current book budget $350,000. $2,000,000 
building program in progress. Resort climate plus 
full range of metropolitan educational, cultural. and 
recreational outlets offers a truly new way of life in 
the “Valley of the Sun.” Write for details w W, R. 
Henderson, Dir, Public Library, 12 E. McDowell, 
Phoenix 85003. 

PHOENIX, Arizona. Head of children amd youth 
section of the central library. Salary $7056 to $8928, 
depending on qualifications. Vacancy due to approv- 
al of incumbent’s desire to head new branch library. 
Write for details to W. R. Henderson, Dir, Public 
Library, 12 E. McDowell, Phoenix 85003. 

SCIENCE librarian (Librarian II, equivalent to 
asst. prof.), for 60,000-vol. branch serving chem., 
physics, pharmacy, botany, other biosciences, Mil- 
lion-vol. library system, young energetic staff, 
Science and library degrees preferred; duties ar- 
ranged to suit background and interests. Salary 
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$9000 negotiable, John L. Glinka, Assoc. Dir., Uni- 
versity of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 66045, An 
equal opportunity employer. 

TUCSON needs a new assistant director. We dd- 
nated our last óne to start a new Arizona college 
library. Expanding organization indicates new role 
as head of central library division (new) plus other 
special assignments including Municipal Reference 
Library now in planning stage. Applicant must have 
a minimum of six years professional experience with 
some in a supervisory capacity, possess a graduate 
library degree from ALA-accredited school. Benefits 
include good retirement plan, 12 days annual sick 
leave, 12-18 days vacation, partial payment of excel- 
lent medical and insurance plan, Substantial peor 
of moving expenses will be paid. Salary for this po- 
sition open. Library salary scale under study, Cli- 
mate and scenery benefits well known. Library serves 
rapidly expanding city and county of 335,000. Oper- 
ating budget has doubled within three years. Capital 
improvements under way with successful bond issue, 
Send application to John F. Anderson, L. Dir., 200 
S. 6 Ave, Tucson. 

CATAL OGER for small public library. Degree in 
library science with two years of experience. Salary 
open. Apply Mrs. Nelleen Womack, Public Library, 
823 N, Ebrite, Mesquite, Tex. 

ASSISTANT administrator (Librarian IV) of lead: 
ing southern public library, Starting salary $585. Civil 
service. Written examination. Jefferson Parish, Louisi; 
ana (adjoins New Orleans), Assistant administrator's 
position is responsible professional library work, In} 
volves supervision of operations of headquarters, 13 
branches, and 4 bookmobiles. Requires degree in 
library science plus 3 years of professional librar 
experience in a large library, including at least 
years of responsible supervisorial experience, Re 
quires ability to drive library automobile, U.S. citi 
zenship, and Jefferson Parish residency within 6 
months. Arrangements for out-of-town testing will b 
made after application is approved, Personnel Dept 
to determine validity of degree for admission to the 
examination. Submit applications to Domenic A, 
Albano, Pers. Dept. Dir, Room 818, New Courthouse, 
orema, La, 70053. 

DYNAMIC, capable administrator to head publi¢ 
library in growing community of 50,000. Graduatę 
degree from ALA-aceredited library school required; 
Month vacation, social security, sick leave, state rej 
tirement plan. Send resume to Trustee Russell Mann, 
P.O. Box 700, Roswell, N.M. 

LIBRARIAN I. Salary $450-$564. Master's Jegra 
in library science required. Major assignment will 
be in children’s section. Must be adaptable to other 
library work, Excellent benefits and opportunity for 
growth in a small but growing library. Ideal weather 
and living conditions in the “West’s Most Western 
Town.” Send resume to Personnel Office, City of 
Scottsdale, Ariz. | 


pacifice northwest 
WANTED: supervisor of children’s work in large re- 
gional system in north central Washington state. Our 
eager children live on cattle ranches, mountain 
towns, modern urban centers, and their per capita 
use of books leads the large libraries of the state. 
Accredited degree required $6400-$7400. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply North Central Regional 
Eon Wenatchee, Wash. 98801. 
RARY director, publie library in attractive 
seal city. Excellent climate near mountain recrea- 





tion areas, Sun Valley, 17 miles from superb ski 
runs. Challenging opportunity to extend library ser- 
vice in cultural center of 100,000. New building in 
prospect. Cumulative sick leave, month's vacation, 
and usual benefits. Library degree and several years 
administrative experience required. State salary ex 
pected. Send application and resume to Willis E 
Sullivan, Chmn., Board of Trustees, McCarty Build- 
ing, Boise, Idaho 83702. 

WENATCHEE, headquarters unit of this large 
five-county library, needs area librarian. Noted for 
its beautiful setting between Columbia River and 
Cascade Mts., this lively small town offers sports, 
arts, and ample measure of no-smog, no-freeways 
good life. Position has tremendous scope and variety. 
LS degree needed. Write North Central Regional 
Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 

LIBRARIAN H. Washington State Library in 
Olympia has immediate need for reference and ne 
search librarians to work with state governmental 
agencies and the Washington state legislature. Re- 
quires a master’s degree in library science plus twò 
years of experience. Salary $6600-$7680, depending 
on qualifications. New facilities. Excellent collection, 
Close to both Seattle and Portland. Excellent reerea: 
tion area. Liberal fringe benefits, Contact Washing- 
ton State Department of Personnel, General Admin- 
istration Building, Olympia 98502, 

HEAD librarian wanted in area of spectacular 
mountain beauty. Newly established county library 
system with bookmobile, 5 small branches, and 
47,000 volumes. Salary open. Send resume of training 
and experience to Austin Dunn, Box 761, Baker, Ore. 

CITY librarian, Astoria, Oregon. Salary $527-$631 
per month, depending upon qualifications. Full re- 
sponsibility for city~public library operations, A 
$300,000 library building program is under way and 
in final planning stages. Library degree required 
with a minimum of two years experience. Vacation 
and fringe benefits. Apply Astoria Civil Service 
Commission, City Hall, 1095 Duane St., Astoria, Ore. 
97103. 

CHILDREN’S librarian; art department assistant; 
literature, language, philosophy, and religion assistant. 
Salary $5760-$7104, depending upon experience. MLS 
degree required. 22 working days vacation. 12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 150 days. Paid medi- 
cal insurance. Social security and excellent retire 
ment plan. Apply Personnel Office, Public Library, 
Seattle 98104. 

HIGH school librarian needed for new high school 
in Puget Sound school system, college town of 36,000. 
Master’s and teaching certificate required. Central- 
ized processing and clerical help provided. Salary 
$6900-$8700. Write: Harlan Jackson, Bellingham 
School District, Bellingham, Wash. 

ASSISTANT librarian, Requirements: graduate of 
ALA-accredited library school, experience in public 
library field, especially administration. Salary depen- 
dent upon background and experience. Benefits: 
FICA, city-county-state retirement system, three weeks 
paid vacation, and sick leave. Send resume and recent 
photograph to: Roger E. Spillers, librarian, Helena 
Public Library, Helena, Mont. 

HEAD librarian, Whitman College, fall 1966, Po- 
sition open due to retirement. College is nonsectarian, 
coeducational, liberal arts. Academic rank and fringe 
benefits. 125. 000 bound volumes, 800 periodicals, gov- 
ernment depository. Excellent academic reputation. 
Competitive salary, Write Louis B. Perry, president, 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 
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far west 


CITY of San Diego offers employment opportunities 
ay ar expanding system. Children’s librarians espe- 
tially. wanved but vacancies in other fields of librari- 
arshig available. Salary to $7212, depending on 
qualikcaticns. Requires college graduation with 24 
deits of liorary training applicable to public library 
service, Usanecessary to come to San Diego prior to 
ampleymert. Outstanding employee benefits include 
arnual vaeation, sick leave, injury leave, and paid- 
for bealth and life insurance, Splendid local educa- 
tional and recreational facilities, Unsurpassed weath- 
er, Citizeaship required, For details write, Jack 
Sehwartz, Civil Service Dept., City Administration 
Bidg.. Saw Diego, Calif. 92101. An equal opportunity 
armpleyer. 

CATALOGER. College and  ALA-accredited 
library sckool degrees, two years experience. Starting 
salary $529-$656, depending on experience. Liberal 
fringe benefits. New library building. Apply to Dir- 
ector, Stockton and San Joaquin Public Library, 605 
N. E Dorado St., Stockton, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S librarian, Redwood City, California, 
Pabli:> Library. Ideal location on peninsula, in the 
center ef electronics industries complex, 25 miles 
scuth of San Francisco and 6 miles from Stanford 
University California state retirement plan, paid life 
insurance, sick- leave, paid vacations, credit union, 
five-cay work week. Salary $5748-$7176 with first 
raise in six months. Well-qualified person may be 
appomted above first step. This position is in the 
maim librery working with children under the super- 
visio. of an outstanding leader in the field of chil- 
dren's librarianship. The juvenile book collection is 
unusaally large and fine for a community of this 
size. The position offers excellent opportunities for 
growth amd development in the field of children's 
work. Library in rapidly growing community of 
55,009 with expansion in near future to 120,000. 
Community offers fine marinas, nearby golf course, 
concert series, and adult education classes. “Climate 
Best by Government Test,” Library science degree or 
equivalent required. Apply Personnel, City Hall, 
P.O. Box 391. 

CEILDREN’S librarian needed for growing 
library near Stanford University 29 miles south of 
San Francisco in the heart of the Peninsula. 5th- 
year dlegrwe plus 2 years experience required. Would 
have full charge of children’s department. Salary 
$730¢-$8654, Apply City Librarian Philip G. Mo- 
rales. Merlo Park, Calif. 

REFERENCE and readers services librarian open- 
ing in northern California recreational and agricul- 
tara! aree. Butte County has immediate opening for 
reference librarian to help develop book collection 
and adult services and train staff. System has yearly 
circtiatioa of 470,000; a book collection of 125,000 
volumes; a staff of 20 full-time and 26 part-time per- 
sonmel; en annual budget of $250,000, of which 
$50.800 is for books. Here is a chance to live in a 
rurai setting only 60 miles from Sacramento and 150 
mile nomh of San Francisco. Salary range $486- 
$63, Ret.rement, hospitalization, insurance, and sick 
leave. Well-qualified person may be hired above en- 
trance saary. Contact Butte County Personnel Office, 
Coustheuse, Oroville, Calif. 95965. 

SN Lais Obispo County Library will have open- 
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ing for reference librarian in December. Live in 
beautiful California central coast area, work ‘with con- 
genial staff, direct reference work at headquarters and 
20 rural branches. Liberal benefits. MLS degree and 
2 years of professional experience required te qualify 
for appointment as Librarian IT, $460-$554 per month. 
Appointment as Librarian I, $419-$505, is possible if 
applicant lacks requisite experience. Apply County 
Civil Service, Room 217, Courthouse Annex, San 
Luis Obispo, Calif. 93401. 


alaska 
ASSISTANT Ubrarian needed immediately for new 
liberal arts college in Alaska. Faculty rank, TIAA- 
CREF, month vacation, hospitalization, etc: Salary 
beginning near $10,000. Primary responsibilities are 
in cataloging but part time in readers’ services. 
Graduate library degree required, experience desir- 
able. Apply Dean O. W. Frost, Alaska Methodist 
University, Anchorage 99504, 


hawaii 
LIBRARIAN I for immediate and future vacancies 
on all islands; graduation from an ALA-aceredited 
school, $5076-$6468. Librarian II (2) for public 
library in Kealakekua, Kona, Hawaii, and fer young 
adult program on Oahu; 1 year professional library 
experience, $5592-$7128, Librarian IHI (2) fer public 
libraries on Oahu; 2 years professional library expe- 
rience, $6156-$7860. State of Hawaii civil service po- 
sitions requiring graduation from ALA-aecredited 
school. Medical plan, social security coverage, retire- 
ment plan, and other benefits. Write Dept. of Per- 
sonnel Services, 825 Mililani St, Honolulu 96813. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GENERAL reference librarian & teacher of adv. ref. 
in lib. school, MSLS & MA, Columbia, exp. in univ. 
& spec. libs., inc. sci-tech. & bus., fine references, 
wants position in Washington or Philadelphia area. 
Write B-358-W. 

SEATTLE area. Energetic, versatile young man, 
30, wants college, university, or junior college posi- 
tion, or responsible position in public library work. 
Successful administrative experience. Service ori- 
ented. Especially interested in education er social 
science specialization or in active extension or de- 
velopment work. BA, Reed; MSLS, Columbia. Mov- 
ing from East, available late spring. Minimum salary 
required, $7800. Write B-359-W, 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.25 per 
printed line; ALA members 75¢. Please 
state whether you are an ALA member 
when placing your ad. Deadline: six weeks 


preceding date of issue. If voucher forms 
are required, please submit them with 
duplicate copy of our invoice to the Classi- 
fied Department. 
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the Detroit Public Library, 829-33; 
Nation's New Lender among Convention 
Cities, 547-51: | 

Moore, Everett T), A Library Burns in 
the Los Angeles Riot, 983-86 

Morgan, Charles, Jr., Freedom to Read 
and Racial Problems, 481-90 

Morse, Sen, Wayne, picture, 192 

Moses, Richard B.) Just Show the Movies 
—Never Mind ue Books!, 58-60 

Myer, Elizabeth G., Itr., 324 


N 


National Inventory) of Library Needs, 621; 
publication of, 968-69 
NATIONAL Linnany Weer: February cover, 
428 | 
promotion aids, $ 
school kit, 165 | 
Steering Com., 968 
study of ALA participation, ggi 
National L, Week Com., ALA, conf. high- 
lights, 641; Midwinter Mtg., 206-07 
National Registry for Lus, Professional 


| 
Placement ice Or 768 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


National Service Organization Proposes a 
Nationwide Survey, ed., Jennison, 89-90 

National Union; Catalog of Pre-1956 Im- 
prints, Publication of, 403 


l 
| 
| 
H 
i 
| 
j 
| 
i 
i 
} 
j 
| 
L 
| 
i 


Nation's New Leader among Convention 
Cities, Mohrhardt, 847-51 
NEA~AASL Conference Plans, 200 
New ALA Officers, 654-58 
New ALA Staff Members, 141-42 
New Benefits under ALA Group Insurance. 
110-11 
New Committee Appointments, 501 
New Detroit, Cavanagh, 289-92 * 
New Library Legislation, ltrs., 324 
New Member and ALA, Wagman, 995-1002 
New Processing Center, ltr., 973 
New York City public school library 
system, 678 
Newly Elected Officers and Councilors, #42 
“News Release” leaflet, 679 
1965 ALA Awards Winners, 659-62 
No More Divisiaon--Not One, ltr, 973 
Nolan, J. Lester, picture, 197 
Nominating Com. Report, 861-63 
Nomeinres: ALA, 861-63 
Divistons: ASD, 151; ASL, 68; LAD, 
305-06; LED, 69; PLA, 69 
Srerions: Library Organization and 
Mgmt, Sect, LAD, 308-06; Per 
sonnel Admin, Sect, LAD, 306; Public 
Relations Sect., LAD, 306 
Norasie Books: 
of 1964, 180-51; 221-22 
of 1965, participating ls., 1015 
Notable Children’s Books of 1964, 
Reader Looks at the Notable Bo 
Cushman, 105-10 
Nurses Are Professionals, ltr, 240 
Nyren, Mrs. Dorothy, appt. to bead» 
quarters staff, 142 











(0) 


“Objectives and Standards for Special Li- 
braries,"” 84 

Olson, Enid M., Censorship as Seen by 
English Teachers, 525 

On the Firing Line in a Bad Cliniate, 
Madden, 83-34 

“Once Upon a Time... 
810-14 

Oregon State Library catalog, 165 

Oregon Was First, 4 


a? Philpott, 


P 


Pacem in Terris, ALA at, 273 

Philpott, Emalee E., “Once Upon s 
Time... ," 810-14 

Pilot Program on Occupational Tremis 
and Career Planning, Reed, 1006-09 

Plea for Selective Reernitment, Hickey, 
361-62 

Povenry, seg Economic QGeronvuntry Ave 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, Great Land of 
Libraries, 643-48 

Program Evaluation and Budget Com. an 
nual conf, action, 626; Midwinter Mtg., 
196-97 

Proviainc Scoot Linrany Seavices #00 
TRE CULTURALLY Disapvantacnt: Fitting 
the Program to the Problem, Examypdee 
from Around the Country, Lowrie, 43 
53; The Cultura'ly Disadvantaged Child, 
An Annotated Bibliography, Berneis, Si- 
57 

Public L. Assn. conf. highlights, 630-383 
Midwinter Mtg., 207 

Public |. statistics indexes, 401 

Publie Organizes for the Fight on Center- 
ship, Flanders, 528-29 

Public Printer, Adv. Com, to, 208 

Poblication of the National Union Catalog 
of Pre-1956 Imprints, 403 
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“cs Borough Public Library at Work 


the Schools, Tucker and Hen- 
neasey, WIS? 





R 

Bandlph J.. Caldecott Medal, April cover: 
1960 recipient, 238, 661 

Reader Leaks at the Notable Books, Cush- 
man, 105-40 

Readers We Like to Hear from, Itr., 435 

KReadiag as en Intellectual Exercise, Jenni- 
som, 1005 

Reading for «n Age of Change, 236-37, 1013 

Rectustinc: A Plea for Selective Recruit- 
ment, Hickey, 361-63 

Reed, Mary M., A Pilot Program on Oceu- 
pational Trends and Career Planning, 
1006-09 

Reference Services Div., conf. highlights, 
638; Midwinter Mtg., 207-08 

Beid, Charlzs E., A Trustee's Thoughts 
on Sensorvhip, 527-28; picture, 194 

Resousce in the Fight against Censorship, 
Baker, 529-30 

Resovsces and Technical Services Div., 
comt, highlights, 638-40; Midwinter 
Mtg, 208-11 

Robidsau, sferna, Detroit Restaurants, 
397-401 


S 


Si.Chu®, Gu- L., litr., 239-40 
Sattler, Helen R., Itr., 593 
Searearow Press Award for Library Litera» 
ture, 1965 recipient, 660 
Senononsuirs, see AWARDS, CITATIONS, 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Senvwe ro Srupents—A Jour RESPONSI 
BILE or Scoot ano Pustic LIBRARIES: 
Averues of Cooperation, Frankenfield, 
Phe AS, 
Cooperation in Action, Yungmeyer, 733-- 
+e 
Librery Ceoperation in Dade County, 
MeIntyre, 540-42 
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Queens Borough Public Library at Work 
with the Schools, Tucker and Hen- 
nepsy, 649-52 

Suggested Preliminary Steps for Or- 
ganizing a Conference, 735 

Shaw, Ralph Ru ltra, 594-97 

Shaw, Robert J., appt. to headquarters 
staff, 141 

Situation We Face, Boaz, 470, 476 

Slaughter, Frank G., Confessions of a 
Storyteller, 1003-05 

Staff Organizations R.T., conf. highlights, 
642 

Starr, Augusta, Itr., 435 

Statewide Public Library Surveys and 
Plans, 1944-64, A Bibliography, Bunge, 
364-74 

Stevenson, Adlai E., picture, 679 

Stevenson, Mrs, Grace T,, 170, 238, 248- 
49 

Strable, Edward G., appt. to headquarters 
staff, I4 

Subscription Books Committee, ALA, 685 

Subscription Books Reviewing by ALA, 
685 

Suggested Preliminary Steps for Organizing 
a Conference, 735 

Suggestions to Nominating Committee So- 
licited, itr., 237 

Supporting the Library Bill of Rights, 469- 
533. See also Inrectectuan FREEDOM 
CONFERENCE 

System Analysis—Prelude to Library Data 
Processing, Becker, 239-96 


T 


Tentative Program of the 84th Annual 
ALA Conference, 375-93 

Too Many Rules?, ltr, 684 

Too Much Ado about Too Little?, ltr, 
100, 237 

Trustee Citations, 1965 recipients, 662 

Truatee’s Thoughts on Censorship, Reid, 
52728 

Tucker, Harold W., and Mildred L. Hen- 
neasy, Queens Borough Public Library 
at Work with the Schools, 649-52 

Tulsa Public Library, September cover 

Twenty Years of Library Legislation, 
Ladenson, 125-31 


U 


University Libraries in. Developing Coun- 
tries, Asheim, 795-802 ; Einni 

Urkan renewal (Federal Houakig Act), 48 - 

Usiag Computers in d New University Li 
brary, Becker, 823-26 


Vv 


Vann, Sarah K., Itr., 973 

Visiting Bookmen in France, Kamlin, 815- 
18 

Vocational Education Act, 47 

Vosper, Robert G., Libraries snd the In- 
quiring Mind, 709-17 


Ww 


Wagman, Frederick H., The New Member 


and ALA, 995-1002 a 


Walker, H. Thomas, In-Servies Training 
for Subprofessionala, 134-38 

Wallis, C. Lamar, ltr., 100, 237 

Warncke, Ruth E., appt. to headquarters 
staff, 170-71; picture, 212 

A Warning, ltra 434 

Whe's Who in Library Servico, 4th ed., 
678 

Why Not Listen to the Librariun?, Chris- 
tine, 1010-11 

Wilson Indexes, Com. on-—-How It Works, 
Colburn, 35-42 

Winaick, Pauline, Libraries anil the War 
on Poverty, Relevant Feders) Legisla- 
tive Programs, 43-48 

Wolseley, Roland E., An Author's An- 
guish, 1002 

Wyllie, Stanley Clarke, Jr., Itr, 683-04 


Y 


Young Adult Services Div., conf, high- 
lights, 640; Midwinter Mtg. 211 

Yungmeyer, Elinor, Cooperation in Ac- 
tion, 733-44 
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WE’RE PROUD 


-of the company we keep 


Our Millions of Bright-Eyed Young Readers 
The Librarians and Teachers Who Guide Them 
Our Fifty Nobel Prize Winners 

Our Distinguished Board of Educators 

Our Tangley Oaks Fellows 


This started out to be an announcement of our 
1965 TANGLEY OAKS GRADUATE FELLOWSHIP WINNERS 


but when our editor in chief read a rough draft he insisted that we also tell you about these other 
winners that we cherish. (It must be his newspaper editing background — he can get more information 
on a page than anyone else.) 

Now may we tell you about our 1965 winners of Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowships? Trumpets, 
please! (The musically gifted students in our Tangley Oaks Laboratory School have been working 
on this fanfare for weeks. } 


Richard K. Gardner 

Editor of CHOICE-~Books for College Libraries, a publica- 
tion of the Association of College and Research Libraries, 
American Library Association. Winner of a $3,000 grant 
for study in France to complete his doctoral dissertation 
in the School of Library Science, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, 


Joyce Hill 

Winner of a $350 grant to complete her master’s work 
in library science at Rutgers University by August, 1965, 
after which she will become librarian at the Dunbar 
Junior High School in Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Richard L. O'Keeffe 

Assistant librarian and science librarian at Rice Univer 
sity. Winner of a second $1,000 grant for doctoral work 
in library science at the University of Hlinois. 


Tzu-hui Liu 

Honors graduate (B.A. and M.A.) of the National Taiwan 
University. Winner of $650 additional funds she requested 
to enable her to begin doctoral work in library science 
at the University of Kentucky. Assured of a position as 
Assistant Professor of Library Science at the National 
Taiwan University. 





Garth Gene Yarnall Winner of a $1,000 grant for completion of his 
doctoral dissertation in curriculum and instruction at the University of Florida. 


These Fellows are the latest in a long line of Tangley Oaks winners. Dr, Paul Wasserman, 
Librarian and Professor of the Graduate School of Business and Public Administration at Cornel! 
University, won a 1963-1964 award for postdoctoral work in Dean Jesse Shera’s computer center at 
Western Reserve. Dr. Wasserman is now Dean of the newly founded Graduate School of Library and 
Information Services at the University of Maryland. Dr. David Bernhardt, a 1963 winner, is now 
on the faculty of Carleton University in Ottawa, Dr. Larry Miller, a 1960 winner, is Chairman of 
the Department of Elementary Education at Ripon College. Myron Jacobson, White Plains high 
school teacher who won in 1963-1964, is now teaching at New York University and completing his 
dissertation. Dorothy Broderick of the Library School faculty at Western Reserve University, an 
authority on children’s literature, is using her grant for doctoral work at Columbia University. Ouber 
Tangley Oaks winners include -sorry, we're running out of space. 


SEE WHY WE'RE PROUD OF THE COMPANY WE KEEP?’ 
Proud of our books, too, For full details on America’s best encyclopedia buy (1963 AMERICAN 
EDUCATOR) and for free reprints, write to Mrs. Victoria S. Johnson at 


The UNITED EDUCATORS Inc. 
TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF. ILLINOIS 60044 





World Book Encyclopedia 
presents a fresh new panorama 
of North America. | 


The World Book Encyclopedia 
marks 50 years of service to edu- 
cation with a 1966 Anniversary 
Edition that incorporates sweep- 
ing revisions involving upwards of 
4,000 pages. Articles on the 10 
Provinces and 50 States (and 
Puerto Rico) are greatly expanded. 
Tne text of each was newly pre- 
pared by a three-man team—a his- 
torian, a geographer, and a jour- 


nalist who live in the subject area. 
The 1,400 pages'of new text, 550 
new and exclusive maps, and 1,300 
new illustrations present an un- 
matched, up-to-date panorama of 
North America. 


Field Enterprises 
Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 60654 


London » Rome » Stockholm e Sydney « Toronto 








